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'am*     f' 


(i) 


THE 


.-..,:«»**»^ 


A  U  T  H 


T  O    t  H  E 


READ 


OXFORD* 

E   R. 


HIS   HisT&RtcAL  Summary 

concerning   the  Britifh  continent 

plantations  in  North- America,  Ive  pub- 
iiihed  in  loofe  fheets  by  way  of  pamphlet^ 
ieuille  volante,  or  los-biad  j  which  in  thei^ 
nature  are  temporary,  and  foon  loft :  but 
as  it  is  generally  well  received,  that  it  maj^ 
be  more  permanent,  we  publifli  it  in  two 
large  odlavo  volumes^ 

Vol.  I.  part  I.  contains  general  affairs, 

viz.  fome  account  of  ancient  and  modern 

Vol.  I  A  colonies^ 


.  •» 


(  a  ) 

colonies,  the  iirft  grants  and  fettling  of  our 
continent  colonies  and  Weft-India  iflands, 
and  the  adjoining  French  and  Spanifh  fet- 
tlemcnts,  with  remarks  of  various  natures. 

Vol.  I.  part  2.  contains,  i.  TheHud- 
fon's-bay  company's  fettlements,  faftories 
or  lodges,  and  their  furr  and  fkin  trade. 
,  2 .  Newfoundland  cod-fifliery.  3 .  The  pro- 
vince of  Nova-Scotia ;  the  viciflitudes  un- 
der the  Britifli  and  French  jurifdidions. 
4.  The  feveral  grants  united  by  a  new 
charter  in  the  province  of  Maflachufetts- 
bay. 

Vol.  II.  concerning  the  fundry  other 
Britifli  provinces,  colonies,  or  plantations, 
in  the  continent  of  North -America, 
viz.  New-Hampfliire,  Rhode-Ifland,  Con- 
nedicut.  Bail  and  Wefl:-Jerfies,Penfylvania 
.  higher  and  lower,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 
Throughout  is  interfperfed  feveral  mif- 
cellaneous  affairs,  fuch  as  the  natural 
hiftory,  the  diftempers  at  times  epide- 
mical, and  the  endemial  difeafes  in  thefe 
various  climates,  with  their  paper  cur- 
rencies ;  as  alfo  fbme  addenda  and  cor- 
rigenda, particularly,  if  by  hiftorical  free- 
doms 


Ciii) 

doms  ufed,  any  juft  offence  (humanum  eft 
crrare)  is  given  to  perfon  or  perfons^  it  (hall 
be  candidly  reftified. 

The  writer  with  candour  acknowledges 

that  in  the  affair  of  commodore  Knowles's 

imprefs  in  the  harbour  of  Bofton,  Nov. 

1 747,   there  was  fomewhat  of  paflionate 

warmth  and  indifcretion,  merely  in  affedion* 

to  Bofton,  and  couatry  of  New-England, 

his   altera  patria ;    but  not  with  rancour 

or  malice,  having  no  perfonal  acquaintance 

nor  dealings  with  Mr.  Knowles ;  therefore 

from  common  fame,   he  (as  hiftorians  do) 

only  narrates  his  peculiar  temper,   his  fe- 

verity  in  difcipline,  and  not  fo  much  regard 

as  fbme  other  fea  commanders  have  for 

the  mercantile  intereft,  by  imprefling  their 

men,  when  he  thought  the  publick  fervice 

required  it :    his    general    courage    as   a 

fea  officer  is  not  queftioned;  the  infinua- 

tion  concerning  his  perfonal  courage,   has 

been    conftrued    amifs ;    the   refuling    of 

paffionate  challenges  from  private  mafters 

of  merchant  fhips,    whofe  men  he    had 

impreffed,    which  perhaps  might  deprive 

the  nation  of  his  fervice,  is  no  flur. 

A  2  The 


(  iv  ) 

The  writer  declares  that  he  had  no 
other  intention,  than  by  fetting  the  affair 
in  a  ftrong  light,  to  contribute  towards 
extending  to  the  continent  colonies,  par- 
ticularly to  New-England,  a  late  aiS  of 
parliament  againft  impreffing  of  failors  iii 
the  fugar  Weft-India  iflands.  Therefore 
as  this  affair  was  temporary,  of  no  ufe, 
and  may  give  offence,  it  is  fuppreffed  in 
the  prefent  publication  of  this  nrft  volume 
of  the  Summary.  Admiral  Knowles  fince 
he  fail'd  from  Bofton,  has  been  happy  in 
fuccefsful  expeditions,  particularly  in  re- 
ducing the  fort  of  Port-Louis  of  Hif- 
paniola,  and  in  beating  a  fuperior  Spanifti 
iquadron  off  the  Hayannah ;  he  has  been 
in  a  courfc  of  preferments  J  and  prolperous 
as  to  his  private  fortune. 

William  Pduglass, 


THE 
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A.  fummary,  hiftorical  and  political,  of 
the  firft  plajitieg,  progreffive  improve- 
ments,  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  Britifh 
fettlements  in  North-America  ;  with 
fome  tranficnt  accdunts  of  the  border- 
ing French  and  Spanifh  fettlements. 

AS  diftanice  of  place  does  equally  or  rather  more 
admit  of  latitude,  for  impcrfeft,  erroneous, 
and  romantick  accounts  of  affairs  than  di* 
ftance  9f  time ;  the  author,  after  thirty 
years  refidence  in  thefe  colonies,  and  cor- 
refpondence  with  fome  inquifitivc  gentlemen,  of  the  fe- 
veral  governments,  does  generouQy  offer  to  the  pub- 
lick,  the  following  colie6tion,  done  with  fome  ex- 
pence  of  time  borrowed  from  the  bufinefs  of  his  profcf- 
fion,  and  hours<)f  relaxation  5  without  any  njercenary, 
fordid,  fcribbling  view  of  profit,  or  oftentation  of  more 
knowledge  in  thefe  things  than  fome  of  his  neighbours, 
but  to  contribute  towards  a  folid  certain  foundation  for 
the  hiftories  of  theft  countries  in  times  to  come!  The 
people  in  Europe  (the  publick  boards  not  excepted^ 
have  a  very  indiftindt  notion  of  thefe  fettlements,  an4 
the  American  fettlers  are  too  indolent,  to  acquaint  them- 
felves  with  the  ftate  of  their  neighbouring  colonies. 

Defcriptions  and  bare  relations,  although  accurate  and 
inftruftive,  to  many  readers  are  infipid  and  tedious  1, 
therefore  a  little  feafoning  is  fbmetimcs  ufed ;  where  a 
mica  falls  occurs,  may  it  hot  be  difagreeable,  it  is  not 
defigned  with  any  malicious  invidious  view.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  a  fmall  digreffion,  but  not  impertinent  to 
the  fubje£t,  is  now  and  then  made  ufc  of  i  as  alfofome 
fliort  illuftrations. 

B  SECT* 


2      ^SuMMARYf  Hijimcal and  Political^  &c* 
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SECT,     L 

Concerning  the  boundaries^  between  the  Brltifh  and 
French  fettkments  in  North-America. 

AS  a  treaty  of  peace  feems  to  be  upon  the  anvil  in 
Europe  between  Great- Britain  and  France ;  the 
fubjeft-matter  of  this  fedlion,  is  to  propofe  a 
fcheme  (the  more  propofals  or  projedions,  the  more 
choice)  towards  determining  and  fettling  the  territorial 
limits,  and  of  an  exclufive  Indian  trade,  between  Great- 
Britain  and  France  in  North-America.  The  fcheme 
mull  be  Ihort,  elfe  it  will  not  be  attended  to,  and  there- 
fore requires  fome  previous  elucidations,  and  feme  fhort 
anticipating  accounts  of  things. 

Our  principal  intereft  is  to  rival  the  French  and 
Dutch  in  their  trade  and  navigation,  without  diftinfti- 
on  or  partiality  to  cither.  In  this  prefcnt  war,  the 
French  court  feem  to  negledt  their  colonies,  trade,  and 
navigation,  the  principal  care  of  their  late  good  and 
gre^t  miniftcr  Cardinal  de  Flcury  ;  and  do  run  into  their 
former  romantick  humour  of  land-conquefts.  This  is 
the  opportunity  to  take  the  advantage  of  their  inatten- 
tion, more  cfpecially  with  regard  to  North-America, 
our  prcfent  fubjeft. 

The  French  are  the  common  nufance  and  difturbers 
'  of  Europe,  and  will  in  a  fhort  time  become  the  fame  iii 
America,  if  not  fi)utilated  at  home,  and  in  America 
fenced  off  from  usiby  ditches  and  walls,  that  is,  by  great 
rivers  and  impraAicable  mountains.  They  are  a  nu- 
rntrrou?,  powerful,  rich,  and  polite  nation,  they  have 
the  advantage  of  us  in  three  grand  articles. 

I,  Thtir 


of  the  Briti(hSETtLEMENTS//iNorth-Amer)Ca.     j 

I.  Their  government  is  abfolutely  monarchical  -,  tax 
atplearure ;  not  accountable  for  monies  expended  in  fe- 
cret  fervices  (in  Great- Britain,  the  article  for  fecret  fer- 
vices  in  the  civil  lift,  is  fmall,  and  when  the  parliament 
allows  any  fum  extraordinary  for  that  ufe,  it  occafions  a 
grumbling  both  within  and  without  doors)  in  this  they 
have  the  advantage  of  us,  well  knowing  that  not  only 
private pcrfons, but  miniftcrsof  ftate,  generals,  admirals, 
even  fovcreigns  may  be  bought  or  brib*d ;  the  late  E.  ot* 
Or — d  the  grand  mafter  of  corruption,  when  he  gave  him* 
felf  the  loofe,  at  times  declared,  **  that  there  was  no  pri- 
"  vateperfon  or  community,  but  what  might  bccorrupt- 
"  cd,  provided  their  price  could  be  complied  with/*  It 
therefore  becomes  the  reprefentatives  of  Great -Britain,** 
narrowly  to  infpeft  into  the  conduft  of  their  minifters^ 
and  other  great  officers  in  truft,  efpecially  in  making 
treaties  with  France;  the  infamous  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
1 7 1 3,  was  procured  by  the  French  court  bribing  our  cor- 
rupted adminiftration,  that  part  of  it  relating  to  the  Bri- 
tifh  northern  American  colonics  will  in  time  be  their  ruin, 
if  not  rcftified  and  explained.  2.  By  cuftom  time  out  of 
mind,  they  arc  above,  and  do  upon  all  occafions  difpenfe 
with  the  principles  of  honefty  and  honour;  fiiperiority  and 
power  is  their  only  rulcj  as  Louis  xi  v.  modeftlyexpreflcd 
it,  in  the  device  upon  his  canon,  ratio  ultima  regum : 
They  occafionally  make  dupes  of  the  other  princes  in  Eu- 
rope ;  their  prOmifes  and  faith  are  by  them  ufed  only  as 
a  fort  of  fcaffolding,  which,  when  the  ftrufture  is  finifli- 
rd,  or  projeacfFeded,  they  drop;  in  all  publick  trea- 
ties they  are  gens  de  mauvaife  foy.  This  may  feem  an 
unmannerly  national  refleftion  \  but  at  this  time  it  could 
not  be  avoided,  confiderin'g  their  perfidioufly  exciting  a 
rebellion  in  Great-Britain,  contrary  to  their  folemn  ac- 
knowledgment and  guarantee  of  the  Hanover  fucceffion, 
by  inciting  the  Highlanders  to  rapine  and  killing  of  their 
countrymen-,  their  re-fortifying  of  Dunkirk  in  time  of 
peace  *,  their  violating  of  their  guarantee  of  x\\^ pragma^ 
tickfanSliofty  concerning  the  Aultrian  fiicccffioft,  by  inva- 
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fion  of  Germany,  3.  The  greatefl:  and  moft  eflential  real 
article  is,  the  largenefs  of  their  dominions  in  the  beft 
country  of  Europe,  and  thereby  are  become  an  over- 
match for  tlieir  neighbours,  and  more  capable  of  fwarm- 
ing  into  their  colonies  than  we  are;  in  order  to  preferve 
a  baUance  in  Europe,  they  ought  to  be  curtail'd  or  dif- 
membred  there,  which  will  efiedually  at  the  fame  time 
prevent  their  too  great  growth  in  America. 

Louifbourg  being  now  in  our  poffeffion,  there  can  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  reducing  of  Canada :  at  prefent  it  is 
not  populous  (perhaps  not  exceeding  1 2,000  men  capa- 
ble of  marching)  neither  is  it  compad  (from  the  mouth 
of  St..  Laurence  river  to  its  rife  from  lake  Ontario,  at  fort 
Frontenac  are  about  800  miles;)  and  the  French  (without 
a  pun)  are  like  cocks  which  fight  beft  upon  their  own 
dunghil :  witnefs,  their  lace  behaviour  in  Germany,  in 
Italy,  their  late  poltronnerie  in  Cape -Britain,  and  at  fea. 
Flanders  is  their  own  dunghil,  and  perhaps  for  politick 
reafons,  the  allies  allow  them  to  over-run  it,  it  will  be  to 
them  a  chargeable  poflefiion,  and  a  diminution  of  their 
army  in  garrifoning.of  fo  many  towns:  thus  by  giving 
them  fcope,  they  may  run  themfelyes  out  of  breath,  that 
is,:  out  of  men  and  money,  and  beconie  an  eafy  prey. 
;    Cape-Breton  iflands and  Canada  being  reduced,  would 
be  to  us  an  immenfe  advantage,  viz.  the  monopoly  of  all 
the.American  fi(h»  fur,  and  fkins  trade,  provided  thefe 
^cquifitions  could  i)e  annexed.to  Great-Britain,  as  a  lad- 
ing pofleflion :  but  unlefs  in  the  prefent  treaty  we  could 
abfolutely  give  thejlaw.to  France,  and  perfwade  the  other 
powers  of  Europq  to  allow  us  this  monopoly,  we  fhould 
tono  purpofe,  inGur.(.if  hot  reimburfed  from  home)  an 
inextricable  expence  or  debt,  and  by  extending  or  ftretch- 
ing  our  colonies,  rjcnder  them  moreflender  and  weak  ^ 
we  are  not  capable  of  fettling  inland  countries  in  a  fhorc 
time^  pur  European  dominions  cannot  allow  or  fpare 
peoplft  fufficientjfpr  that  purpofe*     The  Phaenicians, 
Qrcel^s^yenetiaQSi  Genoefe,  ^c.  formerly  had  many  fac- 
tQries  ^d  cplqpjesji^lundry  places,  but  for  want  of  peo- 
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pie  fufficient  to  maintain  thefe  pofTellions,  they  fooa 
vanished.  It  is  true,  the  Dutch,  an  amphibious  man^* 
animal,  though  a  fmail  people,  nnaintain  their  ground 
in  their  colonies :  but  we  may  obferve,  they  never  run 
their  fettlements  far  from  their  qatural  and  trading  ele* 
ment,  the  water. 

Formerly  priority  of  difcovery,  was  reckoned  a  pro- 
per claim.  The  Cabots  coafted  i^orth -America  (they 
were  in  Canada  river)  in  the  end  of  the  fifteeth  century. 
Secretary  WaUingham,  being  informed  of  an  opening 
wefterly,  north  of  North- Virginia  (Nova  Scotia  ^nd 
New  England  were  foon  after  called  North- Virginia) 
anno  1583  fent  out  veflels  upon  the  difcovery,  they 
&irdup  the  river  of  St.  Laurence,  took  poflefnon  of  Ca^ 
nada  and  fettled  fome  trade  there.  In  Queen  Anne's 
manifefto,  difperfed  in  Canada,  anno  1 7 1 1 ,  when  the 
expedition  for  the  redudion  of  it,  was  on  foot,  it  is 
faid,  **  that  Canada  belonged  to  the  £ngli(h  by  priority 
of  difcovery,  and  what  the  French  poifefled  there  was 
by  grants  from  the  Englilh,  and  confequently  held  it 
only  as  a  fief,  therefore  where  the  pofleiTors  turn  ene^ 
my,  it  reverts."  Qyebec  was  taken  by  fome  private 
Engliih  adventurers,  anno  1629.  It  was  given  up  by 
treaty  to  the  French,  1632. 

Afterwards  in  place  of  prior  difcovery,  pre-emption 
of  the  Indian  natives,  and  occupancy,  was  deem'd  a 
more  juil:  and  equitable  title.  In  cafe  of  a  war,  if  any. 
conqueft  happened,  upon  a  peace,  ^n  uii  pqffuleiis  (a% 
is  the  pra&ice  with  the  Turks  and  other  Afiaticks)  was 
the  right:  but  at  prefent  in  Europe,  amongft  the  ci* 
vilized  and  polite  nations,  at  the  conclufion  of  a  war; 
the  bafis  of  the  treaty,  is  former  treaties  (reckoned  fo- 
Icmn  bargains,  indentures,  or  jus  gentium)  equivalents 
in  money,  abfolute  ceflion,  or  exchange  of  territories, 
for  damages  received,  or  fuppofed  to  be  received,  ar- 
ticles of  former  treaties,  explained  and  redtified,  as  in 
our  prefent  cafe  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  17135  fecms  to 
require. 

B3  By 
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By  treaty  of  peace  and  neutrality  for  America^  anno 
1656,  Nov.  6,  16,  between  Great-Britam  and  France  j 
in  one  another's  diflri£is  they  are  not  to  trade,  Bfli,  or 
harbour  (except  in  cafes  of  diftrefs  to  repair,  wood,  and 
water)  but  iniquitoufly  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  our 
corrupt  adminiftration  granted  to  the  French  the  li- 
berty of  catching  and  curing  of  fifh  in  the  moft  advan- 
tageous places,  ^^  on  that  part  of  Newfoundland  from 
Cape«Bonavifta  to  the  northermoft  part  of  the  ifland, 
and  from  thence  running  down  by  the  weftern  fide  to 
Point- Riche  :"  there  cod-fi(h  are  fo  plenty  and  fall  in 
fo  near  the  (horc,  that  the  French  nfliermen  without 
the  chars^  or  trouble  of  hook  and  line,  catch  them  by 
a  kind  of  grapling,  as  our  privateers  difcovered  whea 
they  made  prizes  of  fcveral  French  fiih-traders  in  the 
fummer,  1 744,  in  the  northern  harbours  of  Newfound- 
land :  by  this  unaccountable  concefTion,  the  French  had 
already  the  better  of  us  in  the  fifhery  trade,  and  in  a 
few  years  more  would  have  fupplied  all  the  markets  in 
Europe,  and  by  underfelling,  entirely  excluded  us  from 
the  Cod-fi(bery,  which  is  more  beneficial  and  eafier 
wrought  than  the  Spanifti  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

It  would  be  a  vaft  advantage  to  our  trade  and  navi- 
gation, if  by  the  enfuing  congrefs  for  a  general  peace, 
we  could  obtain  the  monopoly  of  the  North- America 
Cod-filhery  -,  there  are  precedents  of  monopolies  al- 
lowed amongft  fovercign  princes :  the  Dutch  have  en- 
grofftd  the  fpice-trade  (pepper  excepted)  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies.  But  if  the  French  are  ftill  to  be  allowed  fome 
fliare  in  this  fifliery,  let  them  cure  their  fifh  upon  the 
illands  of  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence,  and  upon  the  S. 
E.  (bore  of  Terra  de  Labaradore  near  the  ftraights  of 
Belle  IQe. 

By  the  faid  treaty  of  Utrecht,  our  corrupted  court 
gave  up  to  the  French  the  ifland  of  Cape-Breton,  and 
the  other  iflands  in  the  gulph  of  Sz.  Laurence,  with  this 
pernicious . claufe,  liberty  to  fortify.  Accordingly  in 
Cape- Breton  or  L'Iflc  Roy  ale,  was  erefted  the  fortrcfs  of 
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Louifbourg,  the  North- American  Dunkirk,  to  annoy 
our  American  navigation  and  trade ;  but  by  good  luck 
it  is  lately  fallen  into  our  pofitrffion :  as  the  people  of 
New -England,  from  their  abundant  loyalty  to  the 
crown,  and  zeal  for  the  Britifh  intefeft,  were  the  firft 
projeftors  and  principal  promoters  of  this  moft  valua- 
ble acquifition ;  if  it  is  confirmed  to  us  by  a  fubiequent 
peace,  it  may  prove  a  kind  of  monopoly  of  the  Cod- 
fifhery.  New- England  deferves  not  only  a  plcniary  re- 
imburfement,  but  alfo  fome  peculiar  favour  or  bounty 
from  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain ;  Jiaving  upon  this 
occafion  involved  themfelves  deeply  in  debt,  and  loft 
many  of  their  beft  labouring  men,  not  by  the  enemy, 
but  by  an  ill<ondition^d  putrid  or  hofpital  /ever  and 
flux.  The  high  encomiums  of  our  militia  ought  not 
to  give  any  umbrage  of  jealoufy  to  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment or  mother-country ;  that  in  cafe  of  any  general 
difcontent  here,  concurring  with  a  Dutch  or  French 
(maritime  powers)  war,  they  caft  themfelves  into  the 
arms  of  the  French  or  Dutch ;  and  occafton  fome  diffi- 
culty, for  a  Britifh  fquadron  and  armament,  to  reduce 
thcmtoreafonjthe  people  here  are  foloyal  to  the  crown,, 
and  fo  affedionate  to  their  mother-country,  that  this 
cannot  be  fuppofed  ;  it  is  true,  the  King  and  council  of 
Great-Britain  lately  feem  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  co- 
lony of  Maffachufctts-Bay,  with  regard  to  tlie  neiabour- 
ing  colonies,  is  too  large,  and  have  accordingly  f«r- 
tail^d  it,  by  annexing  a  large  part  of  it  to  the  ipeonfi- 
derable  government  of  New-Hampfh^re,  and  fome  part 
of  it  to  the  fmall  colony  of  Rhode-IIland  ;  as  we  nave 
never  fettled  our  Une  with  New- York  government,  wc 
are  told  they  defign  to  put  in  for  a  fhare. 

Cape-Breton  and  the  other  iQands  of  the  bay  of  St. 
Laurence,  before  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  were  in  our  pof^ 
feflTion,  as  belonging  to  M.  Subercafft's  commiffion,  in 
which  he  is  called  governorof  L'Acadieand  Cape- Breton 
iflands  \  he  was  the  French  governor  when  wc  reduced 
that  country  1710  1  bvjc  by  the  peace  thefc  iflands  were 
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given  to  the  French  in  exchange  for  the  fortrefs  (no 
tetdement)  of  Placentia :  while  the  peace  was  negoci- 
ating  Mr.  More,  of  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations^ 
was  fo  barefacedijT  currupt,  when  the  importance  of 
Cape-Breton  was  reprefcnted,  he  anfwered,  Muft  the 
French  then  have  nothing  ? 

j.'  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the  Canada  or  French  line 
with  Hudfon's-Bay  company  or  Great-Britain,  was  af- 
ccrtained,  viz.  from  a  certain  promontory  upon  the  at- 
lantick  ocean  in  N.  lat.  58  deg.  30  min.  to  run  S.  W. 
to  lake  Miftafin  (which  comn)unicates  by  Indian  water- 
carriage  by  P.  Rupert's  river  with  Hudfon's-Bay,  and 
by  Seguany  river,  with  St.  Laurence  river  at  the  port 
of  Tadoulac  30  leagues  below  Quebec)  and  from 
thence  continued  ftill  S.  W.  to  N.  lat.  49  deg.  and 
from  thence  due  weft  indefinitely  -,  this  weft  line  takes 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  upper-lake,  large  as  the 
Cafpian  fea  in  Afia,  one  of  the  North- America  five 
great  lakes  or  inland  feas.  By  this  concefiion  we  gave 
^he  French  a  fea-line  (kirt  of  Terra  de  Labaradore  (by 
authors  who  write  in  Latin,  called  terra  laboratorts  or 
nova  Britannia)  the  better  to  accomodate  their  fifhery : 
whereas  if  the  Britilh  intereft  had  been  in  view,  the 
weft  line  or  parallel  of  49  D.  N.  lat.  ought  to  have 
been  continued,  e^ft  to  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  St. 
l-aurence  or  Canada  river. 

By  faid  treaty,  the  French  were  not  to  filh  within 
30  leagues  of  Nova-Scotia  to  the  eaft ward,  beginning 
at  the  ifland  of  Sable  \  its  fouth  fide  lies  in  43  D.  55  M. 
N.  lat.  and  from  thence  in  a  S.  W.  line  indefinitely : 
jy,  B.  There  is  no  Cod-fifliery  to  the  fouth  ward  of  N. 
lat,  41  D.  Salmon,  fmelts,  and  fome  other  north  cli- 
mate fifli  are  under  the  fame  reftridtion :  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  this  line  was  a  mare  claufum. 

In  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  omitted  to  fettle  a  line  be- 
tween our  colonies  and  thofe?  of  France,  called  common- 
ly Canada^.and  Milfiffippi,  or  New-France,  and  Louifi- 
yia,  from  tiortb  to  fouth  ;  and  the  line  eaft  and  weft  be- 
tween 
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tw^en  Carolina  or  Geor^a,  and  the  Spanifh  Cape  Flo* 
rida  claims.  In  the  propofed  negociation  for  a  peace, 
it  would  be  much  for  the  eafe  and  quiet  of  all  parties 
to  have  the  fame  fettled. 

The  natural  and  moft  effectual  boundaries  of  coun** 
tries  or  territories  fe^n  to  be  large  rivers  (thus  the 
upper  Rhine  divides  the  French  acquifitions  from  fun« 
dry  German  fovereignlies)  and  mountains  impradica- 
ble  (the  Pyrenean  mount^ns  in  general  divide  France 
from  Spain,  the  Dafibrne  hills  divide  Sweden  from 
Norway,  the  Carpach,  or  Carpathian  mountains  divide 
Poland  from  Hungary^  and  Tranfylvania).  The  great 
river  of  St.  Laurence,  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and 
the  Apalatian  mountains  may  anfwer  the  intended  Britifh 
and  French  boundary,  without  any  advantage  or  ac« 
quUition,  difadvantage  or  lofs  on  either  fide^  but 
meerly  for  peace  and.  good  neighbourhood. 

The  French  fur-trade,  and  their  fcttlements,  are  al« 
moft  entirely  Northward  of  St.  Laurence  river :  let  us 
take  a  curfory  view  of  the  Southern  01^  Britiih  fide  of 
this  great  river,  and  of  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and 
of  the  Apalatian  mountains  or  blue  hills :  All  the  ad« 
vantage  the  French  can  have,  by  Indians  in  theirintereft^ 
or  finaii  /ettlements  South  of  St.  Laurence,  is  only 
upon  occafion  to  diftrefs  their  neighbours,  the  Britiih 
in  Nova-Scotia,  New-England,  and  New- York. 

From  Cape  Rofiers,  at  the  Southern  fide  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St.  Laurence  in.N.  Lat.  50  D.  30  M.  to 
La  Riviere-puante,  or  the  Indian  tribe,  called  the 
million  of  Befancourt,  over-againft  Les  Trois  Rivieres, 
are  about  400  miles :  The  barrennefs  of  the  foil,  im- 
practicablenefs  of  the  mountains,  which  lie  but  a  fmall 
way  South  of  the  great  river,  the  rapidity  of  the  (hort 
rivers  or  runs  of  water  from  thcfe  mountains  •,  renders 
the  country  unhofpitable,  efpecially  there  being  no  pro- 
per water-carriage  for  Indian  canoes :  Here  are  no  Indian 
tribe-fettlements,  and  as  if  in  a  defart,  no  humai\ 
kind  to  be  met  with,  only  a  very  few  Indian  travel- 
lers. 
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Icrs.  In  Maflachtifctt's  new  charter,  anno  i66r,  the 
cbim  is  kept  up  in  its  extent,  by  exprefe  words,  **  To 
•*•  the  gutf  of  St.  Laurence,  and  Canada  rirers.**  By 
our  lad  treaty  with  the  French,  which  was  that  of 
Utrecht  171  J,  L'Accadie,  or  Nova-Scotia  was  con- 
firmed to  us  -,  the  French  commiflion  to  their  taft  go- 
Tcmor  Subercaflc,  was  from  Cape  Rofiers  to  Quenebec 
jriver  ;  this  rirer  lies  nearly  in  the  fame  meridian  with 
Quebec,  and  the  head  of  it  not  abore  fifty  or  fixty  miks 
Aftant  from  Quebec,  the  metropolis  of  Canada,  or  New 
France.  (The  mouth  of  Sagadahoc  or  Quenebec  rircr^ 
Kes  nearly  in  4-4  D.  N.  Lat.)  Quebec,  according  to  M* 
De  I'Ifle's  accurate  obfervations,  lies  in  46  D.  ^^  M.  N* 
Lat.  from  the  entrance  of  Sagadahoc  to  Norridgwag^ 
the  head  quarters  on  Quenebec  river,  of  a  confiderabte 
tribe  of  the  Abnequie  Indian  nation  our  fubjeAs,  or 
dependants ;  are  not  exceeding  100  miles,  thence  up 
Quenebec  river,  almoft  due  North,  fo  far  as  Indian 
canoes  with  paddles  and  fetting  poles  can  proceed,  about 
70  miles  ;  thefe  1 70  miles,  allowing  for  the  meanders 
or  crooked  turnif^s  of  the  river^  may  be  computed  at 
2  degrees  of  latitude  \  remains  about  60  miles  only,  to 
Quebec,  hilly  bad  travelling;  the ^orridgwag  Indians 
load  to  Canada  is  up  to  the  head  of  Quenebec  river, 
and  thence  by  feveral  lakes  and  carrying-places,  to  the^ 
river  La  Chaudierie  very  rapid,  which  falls  into  St.  Lau- 
fence  river  about  4  or  5  leagues  above  Quebec :  Their 
heft  but  longeft  travelling  road  is  from  Quenebec  river 
to  Conncfticut  river,  up  Connefkicut  river,  and  thence 
to  the  river  St.  Francois,  which  falls  into  St.  Laurence 
river,  about  four  or  five  leagues  above  Les  Trois 
Rivieres. 

To  render  it  evident,  that  wc  do  not  intend  to  projeft 
any  large  extenfion  of  territories  inland,  we  ihall  pro-^ 
ceed  to  enumerate  fome  more  extents  in  fundry  places 
of  the  projeded  line.  From  Saratogoa  a  confiderable 
Britilh  fettlement  in  the  crook  elbow  and  km^  falls  of 
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Hudfon's  river,  the  carrying-place,  to  Wood-crcck, 
are  12  to  15  miles  (according  to  the  wet  or  dry  fea- 
fons)  thence  about  30  miles  to  the  Veixlronken  Lan- 
den,  or  drowned  over-flowed  flooded  lands,  thence 
50  miles  to  Crown-Point,  a  pafs  near  the  entrance  of 
lake  Champlain  (Crown- Point  is  not  well  exprefied  in 
Engliih,  the  proper  name  is  Scalp-Point,  from  fome 
Indian  battle  which  happened  there,  and  many  Scalps 
carried  off;  it  is  better  exprefied  in  French  Point 
Chcvelure,  and  in  Dutch  Kruyn  Punt)  from  Croivn- 
Point  100  miles  to  fort  Chamblais,  at  the  falls  of 
Chamblais  river,  near  its  outlet  from  the  lake ;  thence 
5  or  6  leagues  to  Monreal,  the  fecond  good  town  of 
Canada,  is  in  all  210  miles  from  the  New-York  fettle- 
ment  of  Saratogoa« 

This  Crown-Point  not  much  exceeding  100  miles 
from  Monreal,  is  to  this  day,  with  the  adjoining  coun- 
try, called  the  Dutch  flde  of  the  lake  Champlain  or 
Corlaer  (a  Dutchman  of  confcquence  who  was  drowned 
there  in  a  ftorm).  We  are  forry  that  the  levies  of 
the  feveral  Northern  .colonies,  did  not  proceed  in  the 
intended  expedition  againfl:  the  fort  of  Crown-Point  i 
fuccefs  or  iiot,  it  would  have  made  fome  noife  in 
Europe,  and  naturally  have  led  the  congrefs  to  fettle 
the  line  or  boundaries. 

We  have  a  fort  and  conftant  garrifon  of  regular  troops 
at  Ofwego  N.  Lat.  43  d,  20  m.  near  the  mouth  of 
Onondagas  river,  on  the  South  flde  of  the  lake  Ontario 
or  Cataraquie  ;  in  the  proper  feafons,  here  is  kept  a 
fair  for  the  Indian  trade ;  Indians  of  above  twenty  dif- 
ferent nations  have  been  obferved  here  at  a  time,  the 
greatefl:  part  of  the  trade  between  Canada,  and  the  In- 
dians of  the  great  lakes,  and  fome  branches  of  the 
Mifliffippi,  pafs  near  this  fort,  the  neareft  and  fafefl: 
way  of  carrying  goods  upon  this  lake,  being  along  the 
fouth  fide  of  it.  The  diftance  from  Albany  to  Ofwego 
fort  is  about  200  miles  Wefl",  and  many  good  farms 
or  fcttlements  in  the  way. 

4  '^^^ 
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The  Apalatian  mountains  or  great  blue  hills  (land 
much  elevated  in  the  air,  viewed  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance,  appears  of  a  iky  colour)  are  only  200  to  300 
miles  diftant  frdm  the  fea  line  of  Virginia,  Carolinas,  and 
Georgia;  theBritifli  people  and  fome  naturalized  Ger- 
mans have  made  fome  good  fettlements  at  the  foot  of  the 
£aft  fide  of  thefe  mountains,  the  wafh  of  the  hills  ren- 
dring  the  foil  very  rich.  This  chain  of  mountains,  is  not 
paliable  but  in  very  few  places  with  pack-horfes ;  it  runs 
from  the  Sennekas  country  near  the  lake  Erie,  almoft  due 
South  to  the  bay  of  Apalatia  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico. 
Sundry  deeds  from  the  Indians  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Carolinas  do  exprefly  mention  this  great  ridge  of  moun- 
l^ns  as  a  W.  and  N.  W.  line  or  boundary. 

The  Chikesaw  and  upper  Cherakee  nations  reach 
from  the  Weft  fide  of  thefe  mountains  to  the  great  river 
Mifliifipi ;  ^t  prefent  and  for  many  years  paft,  their  trade 
IS  and  has  been  with  the  Virginia  and  Carolina  Indian 
traders,  who  keep  confiderable  ftores  among  thefe  na- 
tions. We  have  many  trading  houfes  and  ftores  all 
along  the  Eaft  fide  of  thefe  hills,  and  all  the  Indians  who 
live  there  are  our  faft  friends  and  traders,  exclufive  of 
any  other  European  nation.  The  Sennekas,  Chouwans, 
the  old  Tufcaroras,  Cuttumbas,  the  lower  and  middle 
Cherakee  nations.  All  our  long  rivers  reach  thofe  moun- 
tains, viz.  Potomack,  and  Jaines  rivers  in  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  Maratoke  alias  Raonoak  river,  Pemlico 
river,  Neufe  river,  and  a  branch  of  Cape  Fear  river  in 
'North*Carolina,  Peddie  river,  the  middle  branch  of  Wi- 
neaa  in  South-Carolina,  and  the  Savanna  river  of  Georgia. 

The  propofed  line  cannot  be  of  any  great  detriment 
to  the  French  colony  of  Canada  \  they  have  little  or  no 
far- trade  South  of  the  river  of  St.  Laurence,  and  not 
exceeding  280  friend  Indian  fighting  men,  viz.  The 
miffion  of  Befancourt  o  ver-againft  Les  Trois  Rivieres  40 
men;  on  LaRivierePuante  the  miffion  of  St.  Francois  on 
the  river  of  the  fame  name  about  4  or  5  leagues  higher, 
160  men  ;  thefe  two  tribes  are  of  the  Abnaquie  nation, 

and 
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ojd  therefore  naturally  belong  to  the  New-England  In* 
dians  ;  above  Monreal  there  are  about  80  men  called 
Kahnuagus,  or  praying  Indians ;  idle  fellows,  who  run 
about  the  ftreets  of  Monreal,  begging  with  their  chap^ 
lets  or  beads,  they  are  runaways  from  our  Mohawk 
Indians. 

As  to  our  boundlary  with  the  Spaniard  South  of  Geor^ 
gia,  which  a  few  years  Qnce  occafioned  confiderabk  dif^ 
putes,  smd  the  ftationmg  of  a  regiment  (Col.  Oglethorp's) 
of  regular  troops  i  we  may  obferve.  That  foon  after 
the  r^ftoration,  the  crown  granted  the  colony  of  Caro* 
lina  to  certain  proprietors,  extending  fo  far  South  as  29 
D.  N.  Lat.  (tms  included  St.  Auguftine,  in  the  latitude 
of  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Apalatia ;  and  by  the  trea* 
ties  of  1667  and  1670  feems  confirmed  to  us.)  St.  Au** 
guftine  is  a  bar*d  place,  no  harbour  for  veflels,  except* 
ing  fmali  craft,  and  feems  of  no  other  advantage  to  the 
Spaniard,  but  in  time  of  war  to  annoy  our  navigatioa 
in  thefe  parts,  and  to  difturb  oui^adjoining  colonies  by 
exciting  the  Creek  Vidians  in  their  neighbourhood  to 
rapine,  as  was  the  cafe,  anno  1715.  They  improve  no 
territory.  The  Flodda  Neck,  or  1  Ongue,  fouthward  is  a 
barren  foil,  not  worth  contending  for.*  This  Florida  Sboirc 
appears  to  be  of  no  great  benefit  to  Spain,  but  would  be 
of  confiderable  advan^^^e  to  Great -Britain,  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  our  colonies  in  that  neigjbbourhood. 

j1  fcbtrnt  towards  fettling  the  hwndami.  between  />^ 
Britifli  tf»^  French  cdonies  of  NoRXH-AMfERiCAt. 
and  for  the  better  r(gulatien  of  their  trade.         .   , 

IT  is  further  agreed  and  concluded)-  That  the  bounda-. 
ries  between  cheBritifh  Hudfon's-bay  company,  and  ' 
the  French  colony  of  Canada,  fhall  rerfiain  as  fctffed. 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1 7 1 3 .  That  in  conformity  6p 
the  treaty  of  peace  and  neutrality  for  the  Englifli  and 
French  colonies  in  America,  anno  1686 :  French  veflels 
fcall  not  enter  any  of  the  harbours  of  Newfoundland 

(exc£^Ui\% 
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(excepting  in  cafes  of  diftrefs)  (hall  not  trade  or  cure  fi(h 
there,  neither  (hall  they  filh  within— leagues  of  the  farfte. 
That  the  exclufive  fifhing-Hne  on  the  coafts  of  Nova- 
Scotia  and  NeW-*£ngland,  (hall  begin  at  the  foutherly 
entrance  of  the  gut  of  Canfo,  and  run  a  direft  courfe 
to  the  ifland  of  Sable,  comprehending  all  the  banks  of 
faid  ifland ;  and  from  thence  to  run  fouth-weft  indefi- 
nitely. That  the  inland  line  (hall  begin  at  Cape  Ro(iers» 
the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Laurence  5  up  faid  river,  and 
Catarequia  river  to  the  lake  Cataraquie  or  Ontario ;  a- 
long  faid  lake  and  its  communication  with  lake  Erie  ; 
along  lake  Erie  fo  far  as  the  Senneka's  country  extends, 
and  from  this  termination,  the  neareft  courfe  or  diftancc 
to  the  Apalatian  mountains  ^  and  along  the  ridge  of 
faid  mountains  to  the  bay  of  Apalatie  in  the  gulph  of 
Mexico ;  St.  Auguftine  and  the  promontory  of  Florida 
included.  That  the  iflands  in  the  gulph  and  river  of 
St.  Laurence  (hall  belong  to  the  French,  but  the  navi- 
gation of  faid  gulph,  rivers  and  lakes  (hall  be  free  to 
both  parties.  That  the  French  (hall  not  fet  up  lodges, 
trading-houfes  or  fa£lories,  nor  travel  with  goods,  in 
the  Briti(h  American  territories ;  neither  (hall  the  Briti(h 
fubjefts,  in  French  American  territories ;  penalty,  con- 
fifcation  of  goods :  but  the  Indians  (hall  have  a  free  paf- 
fage,  with  their  (kins  and  furs,  and  return  of  goods  for 
the  fame,  indifferently,  to  a  market,  in  both  territories. 
That  the  trade  with  the  Chikefavv  and  Chirakee  Indian 
nations  ("although  weft  of  the  Apalatian  mountains)  as 
toeing  of  many  years  continuance,  (hall  continue  with 
the  Briti(h  fubjcfts  exclu(ivcly. 


»*i 


rHIS  Section  'would  have  tnore  naturally  (otuludtd^  than 
begun  thel^sihYi  but  as  it  may  be  fuffofed  that  a  negociation 
for  peace  between  Great-Britain  and  France  //  nonv  on  foot 
in  Kurope,  it  ivas  judged  Jeafonahle^  and  advifable  not  to 
pojlpone  it. 
This  Essay  towards  a  History  of  Britiih  North- America,  is 
reduced  under  the  following  heads. 

Sect. 
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Sect.  I.  J  Sehem$for  BtuniwUs  hthaun  tht  Britiih  iw^/Fimcli 
Kjikmis  in  North-Amsxica,  and  for  regulating  tbtir  ixciufrx 

II.  ^onu  mmtral  anifi^wt  Account  of  the  Spsuuih,  Englifl),  Fxcack 
ui  Dutch  Dt/conftfieSf  SuiJementj  and  Ciainu  in  America. 

IIL  Concerning  the  ladlan  Nations  and  Triiit^  inietmixed  wlthp 
Mnder  the  Prote^ion  0/9  or  in  Jlliance  nvitJk  Great-Britain :  Js  afjfn 
fimi  imferfea  Hints  o/tbo/i  called  the  French  Indians. 

IV.  Some  Remarh  in  reJation  to  the  gtneral  Britifli  Confiifutmn 
of  their  Colonies »  in  order  to  render  the  Accounts  .of  the  fi^vwal  Pr^^ 
vinces  more/ucctn^. 

V.  Hudson's  Bay  Companjf;  their  trading  Lodgst,  FertSj  mni 
TaQories ;  their  Boundaries  iMti  Canada^  ae/ettkd  Sy  the  fraatywf 
Utrecht,  Anno  171 3. 

VI.  Newfoundland  fi/bery ;,  it  is  not  colonized, 

Vir.  Nova  ScoriA,  eifpointed to  he  colonixtd in  Opvtmor  Phi** 
UpsV  In^ruBs^ns,  hut  hithtrtn  nogleQedi  andmetf  ho /aid  (the  Gar* 
rifon  ^/'Annapolis  excepted)  t§  he  as  much  a  French  Col^fy  m  hefon 
its  Reduffion  \  together  nmthjomefiort  Account  of  the  IJUnds  in  thn 
Gulph  ffSu  liaarence,  foren^\f  imlnded  in  the  Gnvimment  vfUAo 
cadie  or  Nova  Sc«tia>  hut  given  to  France  hp  the  Triaty  ^Utrechx^ 
and  lately  reduced  to  Snhjemon  of  the  Crown ^  Iijo^  I  could  Jay  an- 
nexed to  the  Dominions  ^Great-Britain. 

VIII.  Mass  achuietts-Bay.  In  the  Extent  tf  their  nenvChar^ 
ter.  Anno  16911  comprehending  Old  M9iS^chu{ttt$'BAy  Colotj^  Ply- 
month  Settlement f  Province  of  Main  ;  and  the  J uriJdUlion^  hut  mdt 
the  ahfolnte  Property  of  Duke  ofYotk*s  Grant  from  Qacnebcc  Rrotr 
to  Ri<vir  St.  Croix  in  the  Bay  of  Fund/,  commonly  called  Sagadahoc 

IX.  New  HAMPiHltEy  including  the  Northern  Settlements  of 
Maflachufetts-Bayy  lately  a^udgod  to  the  Crown,  and  annexed  to 
that  Province. 

X.  Rhode-Islaiid,  inclndinfa  Part  of  ?\ymo\iiYi  Ute  Colony, 
lately  aiffudjged  to  Rhode-Ifland  Colony. 

XI.  CoHnecticut;  according  to  the  Boundaries  rej^ lively 
fettled^  hy  CommiJJioners  nuith  MaSachufetts-Bay,  New-York,  and 
Rbodc-Ifland ;  and  confirmed  hy  the  King  in  CounciU 

•       •  ■ 

XII.  New-York, 
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XII.  New-York,  acewMng  t9  their  iMfional  Lim  fettled tuith 
tbePnfrietors  ^Eaft-Tcrfcy,  Anno  1719,  i^  ^^^^ffioners  appointed 
kf  the  Legijlaturei  of  both  Provinces,  and  confirmed  by  the  King  in 
Council:  and  according  to  a  di*vifional  Line,  fettled  Anno  1725,  hy 
Cemmffioners  from  the  ref^eSi'oe  LegiMatures  ^New-York  and  Con« 
nedicut  Colonies,  and  confirmed  by  the  King  and  Council :  The  Bonn- 
dofy  between  Maflkchufetts-Bay  ^»^.  New- York  Cohnf  wi  mufi  de- 
fer,  as  not  afcertainedi  notwithfianding  the  New-York  Comrnijffioners 
agreed,  that  the  Bafis  of  their  Settlements  muiti  Conne^cut  J^ould 
he  20  Miles  Eafi  from,  and  parallel  <with  HudfonV  River}  the  Co^ 
Uny  ^ New- York,  (as  lam  informed)  infift  that  Houfatonick,  alias 
Vt'eftenhoek,  alias  Stratford  River,  fball  he  the  Boundary  njoith 
Maflachnfetts-Bay ;  the  Neutrality  in  ^uen  Anne*/  fFar,  between 
New- York  and  their  Indians,  and  Canada  and  their  IneRans,  nvas 
hounded  Eafterlj  by  Houfatonick  River  :  Some  of  the  New- York 
Politicians /ay,  that  their  Claim  extends  to  ConnedUcut  River: 
Their  Line  with  Pennfylvania  //  limited  by  Delaware  River,^  and 
the  Parallel  of  43  D.  N.  Lat. :  Their  Northern  Boundary  with  Ca- 
nada wants  to  be  fixed  in  fome  fuhfequeut  Treaty^ 

XIII.  The  East  etnd  West  Jerseys,  two  difiinS  Grants: 
The  Proprietors  furrenired  the  Government  to  the  Crown,  Anno 
1702 :  Being  fksall,  the  Crown  has  uxited  them  under  am  Jurif 
diSion  or  Government. 

XrV.  PsKNSTiVANi  A.  fwo  HSinS  Governments  or  Legijfaturest 
hut  under  one  Governor  i  hecanjk  the  Property  $f  one  Fdmily, 

^XV.  Maryland.   Lord BsJximore* s  Property,    ff^e  cannot ai^ufi 
hts  Line  with  Penn*/  Family,  as  it  is  jnot  as  yet  fettled* 

XVI.  ViROiviA.  Accordtug'f  thtir  Line  lately  rem  and  con- 
firmed with  North  Carolina. 

XVII.  NoRT»  Carolina;  according  to  their  hte  Line  with 
Virginia  to  the  North,  axri/.South-Carolixia  to  the  Southward, 

,  •*  #  • 

XVIfl.  South  Carolina.  The  other  Government :  theQrane 
tf  Carolina,  being  very  large,  was  divided  into  two  Covernmints.  , 

XIX.  Georgia.  Jn  Utopian  Property  and  Government  jgranfed 
h  Charter  -to  certain  Trufiees.  A  favourite  and  chargeablt- Colony, 
hut  hitherto  unprofitable- 
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SECT.    11. 

An  IritroiuBory  Jhort  account  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  navigation^  difcoveries,  and  fettling  of 
colonies. 

As  this  Se  c  T I  ON  may  contain  a  great  variety,  per- 
fpicuity  requires  its  being  divided  or  diftinguilhcd 
under  the  following  Heads  or  Articles. 

Article    I. 

A  general  view  of  navigation  and  colonies  in  remote 

.    times. 

IN  trade  and  navigation,  as  in  all  other  affairs  of  an- 
tiquity, we  are  not  to  go  too  far  back  j  in  the  very 
remote  ages,  the  antients  did  much  indulge  a  poe- 
dcal,  florid,  rhetorical,  enigmatical,  and  mychological 
vein  -,  it  is  not  poffible  at  this  diltance  of  time  and  place, 
to  diftingui/h  between  their  true  and  fabulous  rtla« 
tions  :  their  hiftories  and  all  odier  matters  were  wrote 
in  vcrfe,  admitting  of  many  poetical  fancies  *. 

*  When  we  fay  that  the  moft  antient  records  are  poetical,  fabu- 
lous and  allegorical,  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  a  real,  iimple, 
true  account  of  things  ;  we  mud  except  •our  fcriptural  book  of  re- 
Hgfion,  the  Qrades  of  Mofes  and  the  prophets,  of  Christ  and  his 
apoHles,  called,  from  its  excellency,  j'he  Bible  or  Book.  Here  we 
find  ibips  upon  the  Mediterranean,  and  merchants  upon  the^Red-fea, 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Jacob  and  the  prin)itive  Ifraelitcs.  Gen.  xlix. 
13.  Zibulan  Jhad  Jioell  at  the  ha«ven  of  the  fea,  and  he  Jhalt  he  for 
a  hanjtn  of Jhipi^  and  bis  harder  Jh  all  be  unto  7A  don.  Judges  v.  17, 
Gilead  ahode  beyond  Jordan  :  and  nvby  did  Dan  remain  in  Jhips  V 
Ajher  continued  on  the  fea-Jhorey  and  ahode  in  his  breaches;  the  ori- 
ginal fignifies  in  creeks.  Our  tranflation  of  the  bible  requires  to  be 
revifed.  The  Midianites  and  Ifhmaclites,  who  bordered  upon  the 
Red-fe^,  were  feafarjng  men  and  merchants.  Gen.  xxxvii.  2?^. 
7 inn  tbne  p/^Jfed  hj  JAidianiits  mere  bant  men. 

C    •  Doubtlefs 
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Doubtlefs,  from  time  to  time,  by  famine,  peftilence^ 
and  feme  implacable  fword,  whole  countries  have  been 
depopulated,  and  confequently  their  records  deftroyed  ; 
we  find  that  we  cannot  with  any  certainty  go  back  ex- 
ceeding 2500  years.  From  what  we  may  coUeft,  we 
find  that  China,  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  Arabians,  are 
prior  to  us  in  trade  and  navigation  •,  at  prefent  we 
have  much  the  advantage  of  them. 

In  the  revolution  of  ^es,  the  feveral  countries  upon 
the  earth  have  been  depopulated  by  peftilence,  famine, 
or  wars  ;  and  afterwards  fettled  from  other  countries  ; 
thus  the  origin  of  the  feveral  countries  muft  be  very 
various  and  uncertain.  The  plains  and  overflowed 
lands,  called  interval  lands  in  New-England,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  Chaldea,  and  of 
the  Nile  in  Egypt,  being  very  fertile  and  pleafant,  en- 
ticed people  to  fettle  them  in  a  compad  political  im- 
proving manner ;  therefore  our  firft  certain  records  of 
things  leem  to  originate  there  +.  « 

Amongft  the  aborigines,  the  Arabics  or  Saracens 
have  been  time  out  of  mind,  and  arc  at  prefent  the  prin- 
cipal aboriginal  navigators  of  the  Eaft-  India-  feas.  The 
Arabian  Moors  or  Mahometans,  long  before  we  naviga- 
ted thefe  parts,  fent  colonies  toalmoft  all  their  fea  coafts 
and  iflands,  and  drove  the  natives  up  into  the  moun- 
tains. The  Arabians  and  Egyptians  for  many  ages  navi- 
gated the  Red- fea  and  Indian- fea.  We  have  had  Indian 
fpiccs  in  Europe  above  2000  years.  Suez,  the  anti- 
ent  Arfinoe  in  N.  L,  30  D.  was  the  barcadier  or  feaport 


+  The  lunar  edipfes,  noted  at  Babylpn  by  the  anticnt  Chaldeans, 
are  original  flandards  for  the  motions  of  the  fun  and  moon,  with 
their  leveral  inequalities  for  all  future  ages.  The  Chakiean  was 
formerly  the  univerial  or  commercial  ealierp  lapguage,  as  at  pre- 
ient  the  Ar^^bian  is  their  learned  language,  and  the  Latin  the  wefl- 
ern  fchool  language.  The  Thcbans  iii  the  Upper  ^gj'pt,  for  the 
fake  of  navigation,  began  to  obferve  the  ftars,  and  from  their  heli- 
acal rifings  and  fettings,  before  Christ  JC34.  J'^rs,  they  r^^i^ed 
\}i^  )  e^r  frpm  360  to  365  days. 

of 
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of  Grand  Cairo  for  the  Red-fea,  diftant  40  or  50  miles. 
The  Arabian  gulph  was  the  moft  frequented  navigation, 
upon  account  of  the  Eaft-India  trade,  before  the  Portu- 
gueze  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Arabians, 
by  their  fituation  upon  the  Red-fea,  drove  a  great  trade 
between  the  Indies  and  the  Egyptians,  this  was  at  that 
time  the  greateft  trade  of  the  known  world.  It  is  from 
the  Saracen  navigation  and  colonies,  that  all  Afia  and 
Africa  (excepting  the  Tartars,  China,  Siam,  and  fomc 
infignificant  Pagans)  are  of  the  Mahometan  religion : 
Doubtlefs,  for  the  fame  reafon,  all  America  in  procefs 
of  time  will  become  Chriftians.  The  Arabian  naviga- 
tion was  and  is  very  conliderable,  notwithftanding  there 
is  not  one  navigable  river  in  all  Arabia.  The  Saracens 
and  Moors  had  feveral  colonies  in  Europe,  they  were 
not  totally  drove  out  of  Spain,  until  anno  1492. 

After  the  Egyptians  and  Arabians,  the  PH/ENiciANs 
became  the  principal  navigators,  firft  the  Sidonians,  then 
the  Tjrrians,  and  afterward  their  famous  colony  the  Car- 
thaginians. The  Phaenicians  were  originally  mariners^ 
who  fled  from  the  Red-fea  to  the  Mediterranean,  before 
Christ  1047  years ;  being  ufed  to  long  voyages  for 
traffick  in  the  Indies,  they  began  the  like  long  voyages 
in  the  Mediterranean  fea  to  Greece,  (^c^  The  calamities 
of  their  wars  with  the  Edomites  made  them  leave  their 
native  habitations  and  fettle  uptwi  the  Mediterranean. 
They  were  the  firft  who  direfted  their  courfe  by  the 
ftars  in  the  night*time  (the  magnetical  or  fea*compaf$ 
is  a  modem  difcovery)  their  firft  navigation  was  in  long 
/hips  with  fails  and  one  order  of  oars.  They  fent  many 
colonies  abroad,  viz.  Byzantium  or  Conftantinople  in 
Greece,  Byrfaor  the  famous  Carthage  in  Barbary,  Gadez 
or  Cadiz  in  Spain,  Caflfiteredes  (tin  iflands)  Sicily  iflands 
and  Cornwal  in  Great-Britain,  ^c.  Carthage  the  moft 
famous  trading  antient  Phaenician  colony  founded  883 
years  before  Christ,  were  maftersand  fettled  colonies  all 
along  the  N.W.^  coaft  of  Barbary,  in  the  InfuU  fortunate 
or  Canaries,  and  in  the  Hefperides  or  Cape  dc  Verde  iQands 
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in  N.  Lat.  15  D.  they  had  colonies  in  the  Bakares  In- 
juU  {Majorca^  Minorca^  i^Tvica)  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily. 
Carthage  was  for  many  years  the  emporiuixi  or  mart  of 
trade  in  the  weft^  as  Corinth  in  Greece  was  (he  empo-* 
rium  of  the  eaft :  they  were  both  deftroyed  about  the 
iame  time  by  the  Romans,  146  years  before  Christ. 

The  AITyrians,  an  inland  people^  had  no  notion  of 
navigation :  by  conquering  Egypt  and  Phaenicia,  put 
a  damp  to  trade  and  navigation :  After  fome  time  a 
new  Tyre  w^s  built,  and  the  Tyrians  flouriflied  more 
th^n  before,  until  Alexander  the  great,  a  royal  knight- 
prrant|  deftroyed  the  city  and  fold  the  inhabitants  for 
flaveSi 

In  the  hiftory  of  navigation  and  colony  fettlers,  next 
were  the  Gr££K$  1  at  firft  more  for  war-expeditions 
and  invafions  than  for  traffick.  The  firft  account  that 
y^e  have  of  a  long  /hip  was  that  of  Argos  *,  who  about 
53  years  after  Solomon,  or  939  years  before  Christ, 
According  to  the  computation  of  the  mpft  ingenious  (1 
wifli.our  language,  as  the  Dutch,  would  admit  of  ^ 
degree  of  comparifon  above  the  fupcrl^tive)  and  pencf 
trating  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  Chronology  of  ancUnt 
kingdoms  amended.  The  Argonauts  were  the  flower  of 
Greece,  fitted  oUC  to  perfuade  the  nations  upon  the 
poafts  of  the  Euxinc  and  Mediterranean  feas,  to  revolt 
from  Egypt ;  they  were  a  parcel  of  jolly  young  gen- 
tlemen, viz.  Caftor  and  Pollux,  Efculapius,  Orpheus, 
Hercules^  Deucalion  the  fon  of  Minos,  Bacchus's  fons. 

The  feveral  Grascian  republicks  had  their  turns  of 
fortune  of  being  more  or  lefs  potent  at  Tea,  the  Cypriote 
\ye;re.the  moft  noted  for  commerce.  They  fettled  colo- 
nies in  the  fputhern  parts  of  Italy  and  in  Sicily,  calling  it 
Magna  Gr^cia  *,  this  name  was  afterwards  confined  to 
Calabria  Superior  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  -,  they  buil^ 


*  Chiron  wns  the  iiri!  who  formed  or  delineated  the  conllellations, 
being  i'or  iht  uie  of  tuc  Argonauts, 

Marfcillcs 
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Marfeilles  in  Provence  in  France  •,  they  had  fettlemcntS 
near  Barcelona  in  Spain. 

Before  Christ  885  yca«,  the  Corinthians  began  to 
improve  navigation  by  large  (hips  and  triremes  f. 

Thucydidcs  fays.  That  in  the  29th  olympiad  was  the 
oldeft  fea-iight  mentioned  in  biftory^  it  was  about  657 
years  before  Christ,  between  the  Corinthians  and  Cor- 
cyreans  of  Corfu.  The  Athenians  (whofe  continent 
dominions  were  not  larger  than  Yorklhire)  aflSftcd  the 
Corcyreans,  the  Lacedemonians  aided  the  Carthagini- 
ans (the  Lacedemonians  were  more  powerful  by  land^ 
but  the  Athenians  were  mofc  powerful  by  fea)  this 
gave  occafion  to  the  famous  Peloponnefian  war,  the 
fobjedt  of  Thucydidcs*  hiftory :  on  one  fide  and  the 
other,  almoft  all  Greece  were  engaged.  The  -Athe- 
nians and  LacedenMnians  difputcd  the  empire  of  the 
fea  for  fome  time. 

During  the  inteftine  feuds  of  the  Gnfccian  common- 
wealths, Philip  king  of  Macedon  invaded  and  conquer- 
ed the  countries  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  at  fea  en- 
riched himfclf  by  pyracies,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Grse- 
cian  Ubertiies.  His  fon  Alexander  the  Great,  proceeded 
to  the  Levant,  and  conquered  (committed  murders  and 


+  The  mod  ancient  water-conveyance  (does  not  deferve  the  name 
of  embarkation  or  navigation)  was  in  rafts  or  floats,  afterwards 
mmtoK^a  or  canoes  cut  out  of  an  hollowed  piece  of  timber,  as 
amongft  the  Weft  India  iilands^  and  fouth  continent  of  America  : 
as  alfo  bark  of  trees  (generally  birch)  with  wooden  ribs^  as  amongfl 
the  inland  Indians  otN^rth- America :  Csfar  fays,  that  upon  his 
expedition  to  Great  Britain,  he  found  no  other  vefTels  there,  but 
fmall  boats  made  with  wicker  and  hides  $  fuch  may  to  this  day  be 
fcen  in  Wales  and  in  the  Weft  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  Phx- 
nicians  introduced  to  the  Mediterranean-fea  long  (hips  with  fails  and. 
one  tire  of  oart.  When  war  was  uff^d  at  fea^  and  the  manner  of 
fighting  was  to  ftrike  their  enemies  ftiips  with  their  rofira  or  prc-jj 
(the  Newcallle  colliers  call  it,  giving  them  the  ftern}  for  a  greater 
Aroke  momtmtum  or  (hock,  the  bulk  of  their  vefiels  were  gradually 
increafed  to  the  enormous  fize  oi  ^uinquiremgs  or  five  tire  iii  oars* 
—Ships  of  war,  were  by  the  Romans  called  chjjic^p^  merchant -m^n 
wer$  Ci^ed  ^noftiri^^ 
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robbery)  fo  far  as  the  river  Indus :  *  Upon  his  return^ 
intoxicated  with  wine,  and  his  youthful  vanity  from 
conqueftsy  he  died  at  Babylon ;  and  bis  depredations 
(they  defcrve  no  better  name)  were  cantoned  amongft 
his  generak  in  their  feveral  ftations  or  comtnands,  who, 
after  fome  bickerings,  agreed  to  an  uti  pojftdetis. 

Next  in  courfe  at  fea  appeared  the  Romans,  who  at 
firfl:  (like  the  prefent  Turks)  did  only  mind  conqueft, 
not  trade  *,  but  in  procefs  of  time,  finding  that  the 
Corinthians  and  Carthaginians,  having  the  dominion 
of  the  feas,  fo  as  to  land  and  make  depredations  where 
they  pleafed  ;  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  the  Ro- 
mans were  obliged  to  mind  the  fea  out  of  neceflity,  -^ 
and  were  both  deflroyed  about  the  fame  time  by  the 
Romans ;  a  great  wound  to  trade. 

Julius  Caefar  invaded  Great-Britain  from  France  in. 
very  fmall  veffels  or  craft  •,  they  were  all  built  and  fitted 
in  two  months :  the  Britons  at  that  time  had  no  navi- 
gation V  they  were  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  not 
a  colony,  and  continued  fo  above  400  years.  As  the 
people  of  Britain  at  that  time  were  a  fort  Qifyheftres^ 
wild  people,  like  ouf  American  Indians,  Scots  high^ 
landers,  Miq.uelets  of  Spain,  or  Montenagrins ;  aU  par- 
ticular accounts  of  Great-Britain  may  be  reputed  as  fabu* 
lous  before  Caefar*s  time.  Upon  tne  fwarming  or  emi- 
gration of  the  northern  Barbarians,,  the  Roman  troops  in 
Great- Britain  were  recalled  to  the  defence  of  their  owa 
country :  a  party  of  the  fame  northern  Rations,^  called 
Saxons,  embraced  the  opportunity^  invaded  Great- 
Britain  in  that  part  of  it  now  called  England  ;  and  one 


*  The  Grgpcian  empire  extended  fo  far  eaft  as  the  river  Indus. 

that  is,  they  conquered,  or  rather  made  the  feveral  countries  pay 

,  tribute,  or  in  the  modern  phrafe,  raiied  contributions  to  the  river 

Indus :  The  Romans  did  not  bring  the  country  under  contribution 

further  eaft  than  the  river  Euphrates. 

f  At  the  fca-battle  of  Aftium,  before  Christ  51  years,  Mark 
iAnihony  had  joo,  and  Auguftus  250  (hips  of  war :  this  ^vas  the 
fireatoft  fwa  force  ever  the  Romans  were  maften  of. 
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of  their  coniideraWe  tribes,  the  Angles,  gave  name  to 
the  country. 

Pirates  in  the  Mediterranean  fea  have  been  formidable. 
Bellum  PiRATicuM  is  fometimes  recorded  by  the 
Roman  hiftorians.  Pompey  was  delegated  for  one  of 
thefe  pirate- wars,  and  in  the  fpace  of  tour  months  (to 
his  great  honour  and  glory,  as  it  is  faid)  reduced  all 
thepirates. 

The  Romans  with  their  conquefts  and  colonies  intro- 
duced their  own  language  *  all  over  Italy,  into  France, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  where  it  continues  to  this  day,  but 
much  intermixed  with  the  languages  of  the  aboriginals, 
and  of  fome  foreigners,  who  invaded  them  from  time 
to  time.  In  other  nations,  which  fubmittcd  to  the 
Romans  rather  for  patronage  or  prote£llon  than  by 
conqueft  (the  Romans  were  at  that  time  the  general 
arbitrators  of  all  the  known  civilized  nations  f)  the 
Koman  language  or  Latin  did  not  prevail. 

The  GoTHS,  Vandals  and  other  barbarous  nations, 
who  fwarmed  from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
like  locufts  or  caterpillars  over- ran  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  may  be  faid»  generally,  to  have  fuperfeded  the 
Romans ;  they  had  no  notion  of  navigation  and  a  fea- 
trade,  and  dia  not  in  the  leaft  apply  themfclves  that 
way.  Of  thefe  only  the  Normans  and  Danes  (a  fort 
of  pirates)  became  potent  at  fea  ;  their  firft  expedition 
into  Great -Britain  was  about  anno  800.**  They  fettled 
a  colony  in  the  north  parts  of  France,  and  called  it 
Normandy ;  in  a  courfe  of  years  they  made  depreda- 
tions and  fome  fettlements  along  the  coafts  of  Saxony, 
Flanders,  Britain,  and  France ;  as  a  monument  of  this, 
there  is  to  be  found  on  the  fea  coafts  of  thofe  countries. 


•  The  Romans  had  letters  from  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks  had 
fbe  ufe  of  letters  front  the  Phaemcians. 

+  The  French  have  been  aiming  at  this  for  above  a  century  paft. 

*•  N.  B.  By  anno — we  always  mean  anqo  Chrijii^  or  the  year 
•f  the  ChriHian  iEra. 
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to  this  day,  blond  complexions,  red  and  yellowifli  hairs. 
This  Norman  colony  in  France  calkd  Normandy,  (I 
ihall  not  fay,  conquered  England)  in  procefs  of  time 
gave  a  king  to  England,  called  William  the  Con- 
queror, whofe  eftablifhment  continues  to  this  day. 

While  the  Mahometan  Saracens  prevailed,  they  were 
for  a  cohfiderable  time  rtisfftersof  thefeas  (efpeciiilly  of 
the  Mediterranean  from  the  Red-fcato  Hercules*s  pil- 
lars) in  the  fouthcrn  parts  of  Europe  while  the  Normans 
ravaged  the  northern  parts.  The  Moors  and  Saracens 
reduced  the  greateft  part  of  Spain  anno  7.14,  and. were 
not  totally  fubjugated  by  the  aboriginal  Spaniards  until 
anno  1492  * :  The  Spainifli  blood  b  much  tainted  with 
the  Morefco. 

The  next  and  laft  fet  to  be  mentioned  in  this  article, 
are  the  feveral  Republicks  in  ItalV  {Venetians^ 
Genoefe^  Florentines^  Pifaris)  and  Catalonia  in  Spain ;  they 
carried  on  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  foutnem  parts: 
and  the  H^ns  Towns  in  Germany ;  they  hid  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  Their 
intercourfe  was  general!  y  at  Sluys  and  Bruge^  in  Flanders  -, 
and  exchanged  or  bartered  naval  ftores,  woollens,  lin- 
nens,  £5?^.  for  Perfian  and  Eaft-India  goods,  and  fpices, 
£5?^.  which  in  part  were  purchafed  at  Grand  Cairo, 
but  moftly  brought  over  land  In  caravans  to  fevcral 
barcadiers  or  fe^ports  in  the  bottom  of  the  Meditctr 
ranean  fea. 

The  Genoefe  had  many  colonies  in  Icflfer  Afia,  ^and 
upon  the  Euxine  fea,  and  drove  a  great  trade  there : 
In  the  beginning  of  the  1 3th  century,  they  were  in 
poffeflion  of  Nice  and  Ventimiglia  in  Itaty,  of  Tyre  in 
Syria,  of  Ceuta  in  Barbary,  of  Corfica  and  Sardinia ; 
their  families  of  Doria  and  Spignola  had  the  principal 
^dminittration. 


mmi 


*  The  commanding  land  and  fea-ofHcers  amongft  the  Saracens 
were  ciilled  l£mirs.  Mr.  Burchette  in  his  naval  hiflory  iays.  That, 
gcirhap  from  thence  we  may  iiave  our  defignation  of  Admiral. 

The 
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The  Venetians  formerly  were  in  poffeflion  of  CandU 
and  of  all  the  idands  in  the  Archipelago  and  Ionian  fea: 
in  Ihort,  their  becoming  fo  rich  and  powerful  gave  jea* 
loufy  and  umbrage  to  the  other  fovereignties  in  Europe, 
and  occafion'd  the  famous  league  of  Cambray,  an,  1508. 

The  firft  difcoveries  made  in  An^erica  were* generally 
by  Italian  navigators  or  of  Italian  extra£b  ("Columbus 
inthcSpanifli  fervice,  Cabots  in  the  Englifh,  Americus 
Velpucius  in' the  Portuguefe,  Vcruzani  in  the  French  fer- 
vice,  &?r.)  employed  by  feveral  European  princes. 

The  Hans  towns  were  an  affociation  of  feveral 
trading  towns  in  Germany  5  at  one  time  they  were  in 
number  abodt  feventy;  they  are  at  preient  reduced 
to  four  ;  (there  is  cohftantly  an  Englifh  refident  or  mr- 
wfter  with  the  Bans  towns)  Lubeck  on  the  river  Trave 
the  principal  J  Dantzick  on  the  Weifftl  or  Viftula, 
Hamburg  on  the  Elbe,  and  Bremen  on  the  Wefcr: 
all  thefc  are  free  towns  with  a  territorial  diftrict. 

The- Venetians,  more  particularly,  becoming  vaftly 
rich  by  their  trade  in  Ea(c-India  goods  and  fpices,  fee 
fundry  prtnces  of  Europe  upon  projecting  a  navigable 
(confeq«ently  lefschgirgeable  way,  fo  as  to  underfell  the 
Venetians,  and  out  thcni  of  that  trade)  and  ufefully 
prafticiable  pafle^e  from  Europe,  to  the  rich  produce 
and  manufadlures  of  the  Eaft.  This  leads  to  the  fub- 
jcft  of  the  following  article. 

Article    \V. 
Concerning  the  feveral  effays  or  adventures,  towards 
difcovering  navigable  pajfages  from  Europe  to  the 
Eaft-Indies,  China,  and  the  Spice  Klands. 

IT  is  faid,  that  one  great  inducement  to  Columbus's  ad- 
venture weftward,  was  to  try  for  a  weftern  navigation 
to  the  Spice -Iflands ;  and  luckily,  by  idands  and  a  great 
continent. intercepting  him,  America  was  difcovered. 

As  the  feveral  great  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa 
eaftward,  and  America  weftward,  lay  in  the  way ;  the 
cafe  was,  how  to  double  the  extreme  north  or  fouth  points 
or  lands  ends  of  thefe  continents  j  or  to  find  fome  prac- 

2  ticabte 
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ticable  ftraits  or  thorough-fares  in  thefe  continents. 

Before  we  proceed,  we  (hall  infert  by  way  of  amufe- 
tnent,  as  not  impertinent  to  the  fubjed)  the  following 
digreifion. 

Some  Dutch  fifhers  miffing  of  whales,  are  fdd  to  have 
felled  in  queft  of  them  feveral  degrees  north  of  Cape 
Purchas  of  Eaft  Greenland,  which  lies  in  N.  lat.  82  D. 
there  was  no  ice,  only  an  open  fea,  but  very  hollow. 
Whalers  fay,  that  the  further  north,  on  Spitlbcrgen,  or 
Eaft-Greenland,  they  found  the  greater  plentv  of  grafs, 
and  other  green  herbs  ;  therefore  towards  the  pole  it 
muft  be  hotter :  this  feems  to  be  probable  from  the  na- 
ture  of  things :  in  June  at  the  north  pole  the  fun  is 
23  D.  30  M.  high,  and  for  fome  months  always  above 
the  horizon ;  whereas,  for  inftance,  at  London,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Great- Britain,  in  N.  lat.  51  D.  30  M.  the  fun 
In  December  is  only  about  15  D.  high,  and  only  for  one 
third  of  its  revolution  or  day,  above  the  horizon. 

M.  Frazier,  a  French  navigator,  fays,  in  the  account 
of  his  South- fea  voyages ;  that  on  the  1 3th  of  March 
1 7 1 4,  N.  S.  in  returning  to  France,  fouth  of  Cape-Horn, 
in  lat.  58  D.  30  M.  and  68  D.  30  M.  W.  longitude  from 
Paris,  he  difcovered  feveral  iflands  of  ice,  whereof  one 
was  four  or  five  leagues  long ;  ice  is  not  frequently  met 
with  hereabouts,  and  as  ice  is  formed  by  an  adherence  to 
fome  land  or  fhore,  there  muft  be  land  towards  the 
fouth-pole  ;  but  not  within  63  D.  S.  lat.  for  the  extent 
of  about  200  leagues  from  e,^  D.  to  80  D.  weft  long, 
from  Paris ;  becaufe  this  fpace  has  been  run  by  feveral 
fliips,  which  the  S.  W.  and  S.  S.  W.  winds  have  obliged 
to  ftand  far  to  the  fouthward,  to  weather  Cape-Horn, 
the  lands -end  of  South- America,  in  ^^  D.  55  M.  S.  lat. 
This  is  the  reafon,  why  that  chimera  or  fancy  of  a 
terra  aujlralis  is  at  prefent  left  out  of  our  charts  or  maps. 
If  lands  are  difcovered  fouth  of  64  D.  S.  lat.  they  muft 
be  inhofpitable  and  uninhabitable,  confidering  that  the 
weather  is  more  ftormy,  and  winters  more  rigid,  in  the 
Ibigh  fouth  latitudes,  than  in  the  fame  northern  lati- 
tudes y 
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tudes ;  the  fame  climates  fouth  of  the  equator,  are  much 
colder  than  to  the  northward  of  the  eauator. 

The  fouthern  latitudes  are  much  colder,  than  in  the 
fame  degrees  of  northern  latitudes,  i .  The  fun  is  an« 
Dually  eight  days  longer  on  the  northern  fide  of  the 
equinodial  than  on  its  fouthern  iide.  2.  The  fun  in 
our  north  country  winters  is  in  perigee,  that  is,  nearer 
the  earth,  than  in  the  fouthern  winters,  being  th^n  in  his 
apogee.  3.  The  higheft  cod-fiftiery  according  to  Capt. 
Frazier,  in  the  fouthern  latitudes  is  in  31  D.  S.  lat.  our 
cod-fiflicry  in  North-America  (there  are  fome  ftragling 
cod-fifh  caught  more  to  the  fouthward)  extends  to  Nan- 
tucket New-England  in  41  D.  N.  lat.  therefore 41  D.N. 
lat.  is  nearly  of  the  fame  temper  or  coolnefs  as  3 1 D.  S.  lat. 

To  obtain  navigable  pafiages,  into  the  Indian  and 
South-feas,  the  extreme  north  and  fouth  promontories 
or  iands-ends  of  the  feveral  continents  above-mention- 
ed,  were  to  be  doubled.  They  are  reduceable  to  four, 
viz.  J  •  The  S.  E.  paffage  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  the  fouth  point  of  Africa.  2.  The  S.  W.  paffage 
by  doubling  Cape-Horn  the  fouth  point  of  America, 
Magellan'sureights  is  a  thorough-fare.  3.  TheN.  E, 
paffage,  north  of  the  north  cape  of  Europe,  but  hither- 
to not  difcovered.  4.  The  N.  W.  paffage,  or  rather 
thorough-fare  between  the  north  (hore  of  America,  and 
the  fouth  ftiore  of  Weft-Greenland,  commonly  called  Da- 
vis's ftreights  (to  double  the  north  parts  of  this  Weft- 
Greenland,  has  hitherto  not  been  imagined)  this  has  at 
times  been  endeavoured  in  the  laft  century  and  half,  M. 
Dobbs  is  at  prefent,  in  purfuit  of  it.  Laftly ,  we  (hall  men- 
tion fome  tentatives  for  difcovering  thorough-fares  in 
feveral  openings  in  the  body  of  the  continent  of  America. 

The  antients  had  no  knowledge  of  ccmntries  fouth 
of  the  equator.  John  1.  of  Portugal,  conquered  Ceuta 
from  the  Moors,  1499 ;  Henry,  third  fon  of  K.  John, 
much  in  the  humour  of  navigation  difcoverics  \  byij»S 
encouragement,  the  Portugqefe  began  anno  141 8,.  to 
range  the  weft  cooft  of  Africa;  143&  AJphonfui  V. 
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took  Tangier,  jmd  ranged  fo  far  as  Cape  Negroe  in  1 6 
D.  (outh  latitude  f,  and  to  this  day  have  fevcral  colo- 
nies with  territorial  jurifdidion  from  thence  to  7  D.  S. 
ht.  in  Congo,  Angola^  and  Loango.  Anno  1442,  the 
Portuguefc  obtained  of  the  Pope  a  grant  of  all  lands  lay- 
ing S.  and  £•  of  Cape  Bajador  on  W.  fidq  of  Africa,  26 
D.  30M.N.  lat.  In  the  reign  of  Emanuel  i497,Vafquez 
de  Gamma  doubles  the  cape,  they  had  difcovered  this 
cape  anno  1487,  and  called  it  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope, 
in  expeftation  of  doubling  it ;  thence  they  coafted  along 
the  eaftern  (hore  of  Africa ;  from  Cape-  Negroe  on  the 
weft  fide  of  Africa,  16  D.  S.  lat.  round  (Cape  of  Good- 
Hope,  a  Dutch  place  of  refrefliment  excepted)  to  Rio  de 
Spirito  Santo  in  S.  lat.  1 8  D.  on  the  call  fliore  of  Africa, 
is  a  very  wild  and  favage  country,  no  European  Settlers^ 
but  from  1 8  D.  S.  lat.  to  5  D.  N.  lat,  the  Portuguefe 
have  pofleflTionSr  the  chief  being  Mozambique  in  1 5  D. 
S.  lat.  and  Melinda  in  2  D.  30.  M.  S.  lat. 

From  theeaftem  coaft  of  Africa,  the  Portuguefe  fail'd 
over  to  the  Malabar  coaft  on  the  Indian  peninfula.  The 
next  Portugal  expedition  for  the  Eaft- Indies  was  drove 
upon  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  and  after  taking  poflfeiTion  of 
it,  proceeded  to  the  Malabar  coaft.  Anno  1 5 1  o,  Albu  • 
kerk  reduces  Goa,  takes  Am boyna,BaAda,  and  fome  other 
of  the  Molucca  iflands,  and  returns  home  richly  loaden 
with  fpiccSj5  they  faiPd  along  the  coaft  of  China.  Thus 
during  the  reign  of  their  good  King  Emanqel,  who  died 
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f  The  Portttgoefe  in  their  adventures  fouthward  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  Atlantick  Ocean  difcoveredy  and  are  ftill  in  poiTeflion  of 
feveral  dufters  of  iflands.  i .  The  weftern  iflands  formerly  called 
Az<»et  or  Terceres,  laying  from  36  to  40  D.  N.  lat.  about  300 
leagues  weft  of  Portugal,  axvd  300  leagues^aft  of  Newfoundland  -,  they 
4^e:ftine  in  number.  Mercator,and  after  htm,  many  Englifh  charts, 
pl^ce  the  firil  meridian  at  St.  Michael*s  one  of  thefe  iflands,  about 
1 5"  D.  more  weft  than  Ptolemy's  canon.  2 .  Madcras,  iirft  difcovered 
aiHlo  141  by  iirft  fettled  anno  1429  ;  it  was  fo  called  from  its  being 
wdl  Avooded :  it  produces  the  Madera  wines,  the  deiici^f  of  the 
iBritifli  American  colonies.  3.  Cape-Verde  iflands^,  9  in  number, 
ab&iit  1 60  leagues  weft  of  Cape  de  Verd  in  Africa  ;  they  were  anci- 
XttXy  called  Hefperidesi  were  difcovered  anno  1440,  but  not  fettled 
.uiitil  I  qya  I  the  New-Englgod  fiihery  btvpif;  (pmt^  (if  theijr  fait  from 
'^  '  ►iflind  of  May*  aoftO 
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annp  1521,  they  carried  all  before  tbjcm  at  fea,  andfu- 
perfeded  the  Venetians  in  a  trade  which  they  had  enjoyed 
ever  lince  anno  i  i6o.  Having  purchafed  of  Charles  V» 
emperor,  his  claim  as  king  of  Spain,  of  a  pretended 
priority  of  difcovery  in  the  fpice  iflands,  they  folely 
enjoyed  without  moleilation  for  near  a  century  of  yeary 
ithe  iamous  and  profttahle  trade  and  navLgation  to  the 
Eaft-Indies ;  as  Spain  did  that  to  the  Weft-Indies. 

Henry,  king  ot  Portugal,  dying  without  children  in 
1 580  ^  king  Philip  by  a  powerful  arpy  under  the  duke 
d' Alva  reduces  Portugal  1  he  claimed  it  in  right  of  his 
mother  Elizabeth  the  empreis ;  Spain  became  mafter  di 
all  the  Portuguefe  dominions  and  rich  trade  \  being  in  the 
Height  of  glory,  after  a  few  years,  anno  1588  the  king 
of  Spain  nts  out  the  Invincible  Armada  (as  he  called  it) 
againil  England. 

The  Dutch  f  at  this  time,  as  revolted  from  the 
dominions  of  Spain,    were  prohibited  by  the  king 
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f  Captain  Drake,  afterwards  Sir  Francis  Drake,  by  way  of  the 
Straiu  of  Magellan  and  ^oath-feas,  or  Pacifick-ocean,  i  ^79,  in  the 
name  of  the  crown  of  England,  took  pofieflion  (according  tQ  th« 
formalities  of  thofe  times)  of  the  Moluccas  or  Spice-iflands,  and 
carried  a  quantity  of  fpices  to  England.  The  Dntch  did  not  come 
to  the  Eaft-Indies  until  1 591^,  did  not  fee  the  Spice-Iflands  antil  1 599. 
Some  Ixmdon  merchants  anno  1600  (fome  time  before  the  eftaUim-' 
ment  of  the  Dutch  ^aft^India  company)  obtained  letters-patent^  of 
incorporation,  and  formed  themielves  into  a  company ;  their  commoii. 
flock  was  72,000  /.  fterling.  During  the  indolent  reign  of  James  II 
the  Englifli  were  not  well  fupported  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  the  Dutch' 
bver-rcajched  them,  notwithftanding  of  a  folemn  convention  between 
the  Englifti  and  Dutch,  July  7,  1619,  whereby  the  trade  ofpcpper  ac 
Java  was  to  be  equal ;  and  the  trade  of  the  Molucca,  Banoa,  or 
Spicc-iflands,  was  to  be  two-thirds  to  the  Dutch,  one-third  to  the 
Englifh ;  the  Dutch  in  Amboyna(a  principal  Spicc-ifland, in  3d.4cm. 
S.  Lat.  the  bcft  Dutch  government  next  to  that  of  Batavia)  Upon  feme 
frivolous  pretext,  inhumanly  and  cruelly  mafTacred  the  Englifh  peo- 
ple, anno  1622:  Soon  after  they  feized  all  the  Englifh  fettlemcnts 
and  faftories  in  the  Spice-iflands,  and  have  monopolized  the  fpice 
trade^ever  iince.  This  violent  abufe,  or  tranfaftion,  can  never  be 
forgot,  and  perhaps  never  to  be  forgiven :  the  refentment  and  repa- 
ration has  long  Iain  dormant,  from  James  Ts  indolence,  the  national 
coriufions  during  the  dvil  war,  the  voluptuous  reign  of  Charles  II. 
^       ■    ■  •     •  .<-..-  '    tbft 
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of  Spain,  to  trade  to  Portugal,  the  only  emporium  of 
Eaft-India  fpices  and  other  goods:  This  occafioned 
their  endeavours  to  fail  diredjy  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  and 
fpice-iflands :  they  firft  attempted  a  N.  E.  pafTage  by 
Waygatz  Streights,  but  in  vain ;  afterwards  anno  1595* 
without  ceremony,  they  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
feized  feveral  of  the  Spanilh  or  Portuguefe  colonies,  got 
a  great  footing  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  have  eftablifhed 
a  great  trade,  and  fettled  many  confiderable  colonies. 

Upon  the  elcpiration  of  the  12  years  truce  between 
Spain  and  Holland,  anno  1621,  the  Dutch  made  feveral 
fuccefsful  expeditions  to  Brazil  (at  the  fame  time  made 
fome  fettlements  in  Guiana)  and  got  fomc  footing  there, 
P.  Maurice  was  appointed  governor,  and  refided  there 
from  anno  1637  to  anno  1644;  for  want  of  fupplics 
he  left  it  and  returned  home :  the  Dutch  having  a  better 
game  to  play  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  from  whence  they  al- 
moft  outed  the  Portuguefe,  they  gave  way  in  the  Brazils, 
and  after  fome  years  the  Portuguefe  recovered  it  entirely, 
by  anno  1 660. 

The  following  digreffion,  may  perhaps  be  an  agree- 
able amufement  to  fome  readers. 

To  make  fome  eftimate  of  the  Dutcl^  Eaft-India, 
whaling,  and  fugar  trade  (which  with  their  herring- 
filhery,  and  carrying,  are  the  branches  of  their  traffick) 
we  fhall  inftance  the  year  1738  (perhaps  a  medium  year 

the  fole  application  of  James  II.  to  introduce  defpotifm  and  popery^ 
and  laterly  from  indulgence  and  afFedion  we  bear  to  our  natural  and 
maritime  allies,  fo  the  Dutch  are  called  ;  at  this  time,  from  fome 
corruption  of  the  leading  men,  fome  evil  fpirit,  or  fome  abftrufe 
myftery  of  ftate,  they  have  in  the  prefent  war  of  Great-Britain  with 
France,  baulkt  us,  very  much.    Cromwel,  a  very  great  politician  and 
general,  who,  though  not  legally,  yet  by  divine  permiifion,  or  as  in 
fome  defignations,  diwMa  providentia,  or  by  the  provridence  of  God, 
had  for  fooie  years  the  diredion  of  Britiih  affairs ;  in  his  declara- 
tion of  war  againli  the  Dutch,  antt$  16^2,  demands  fatisfa^lipn  for 
the  Amboyna  affair,  and  the  arrears  of  a  certain  fum  of  30,000  /• . 
Aerling  per  annum,  for  liberty  of  herring-iilhing  on  the  coafl  of 
Schetland,as/»-  contraft  with  the  Ehglilh  court  in  Charles  I's  reign  5 
Cromwel's  war  With  the  Dutch  being  foon  ovef,  their  fubmiflivc- 
ior/^  Jifnd  i^fc/ulnefs  to  bim^  made  him  drop  it.  ^f 
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of  bufincfs)  chat  year  arrived  in  thcTexel,  forAmfterdam, 
and  the  fmall  towns  in  the  Zuyder  Zee,  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies  1 5  Ihips  5  from  Eaft  Greenland  or  Spitzbergen  92 
whalers ;  from  Weft  Greenland  or  Davis*s  Streights  ^g 
whalers;  with  fugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  from  Surinam  36} 
Curafo  1 1  ;  other  places  in  the  Weft-Indies  14. 

The  Dutch  at  firft  carried  on  their  trade  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,by  faftoriesinfeveral  parts ;  afterwards  they  fettled 
colonies  with  a  territorial  jurifdidtion ;  they  did  not  fully 
monopolize  the  trade,  until  1635.  The  fubfcription 
for  a  company  trade  was  6,440,200  gilders  or  florins. 

The  whole  trade  is  fuppofed  divided  into  fixteen  parts, 
and  the  company  into  fix  chambers,  each  chamber  hav« 
ing  parts  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  fubfcription ;  of 
thole  fixteen  parts  8  belong  to  the  chamber  ot  Amfter- 
dam,  4  to  Zealand,  1  to  Rotterdam,  i  to  Delft,  i  to  Horn, 
and  I  to  Enchuyfen :  each  chamber  has  a  peculiar  board 
of  diredors  called  in  Dutch  Bewindhebbers ;  the  chamber 
of  Amfterdam  confifts  of  20  direftors,  that  of  Zealand 
confifts  of  12  direftors,  the  other  four  chambers  each 
confifts  of  7  diredors :  The  grand  affairs  of  the  united 
chambers  are  managed  by  a  grand  council,  which  fits  at 
Amfterdam  for  fix  years,  and  at  Middleborough  in  Zea- 
land for  two  years,  alternately,  this  general  council  con- 
lifts  of  a  deputation  from  each  of  the  fix  chambers,  Am- 
fterdam fends  8  deputies,  Zealand  4  deputies,  the  other 
four  chambers  fend  i  deputy  each  5  and  a  feventeenth 
(this  council  confifts  of  17)  is  chofen  alternately  by  the 
fix  chambers,  and  is  prefident  or  chairman. 

This  company  is  vaftly  rich,  an  original  Ihare  of 
3,000  gilders  (3,000  is  reckoned  a  high  Ihare)  has  been 
fold  frequently  at  20,000  gilders ;  notwithftanding  of 
their  great  annual  charges  inbuildingand  repairing  forti- 
fications, Ihips,  ftore-houfes,  falaries,  foldiers  pay,C5?r. 
amounting  fometimes  to  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half 
gilders  per  annum.  They  arc  the  moft  powerful  private 
fociety  m  the  world,  fome  think  them  more  powerful 
than  the  governmenc  of  their  own  feven  united  provinces 
At  home  m  Europe ;  they  have  at  times  lent  the  govern- 
3  wvttvl 
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ment  or  States  general,  great  fums  of  money  for  con- 
tinuing their  privileges  ;  anno  1688  they  lent  the  States 
general  8,000,000  gilders  for  continuing  their  privileges 
to  anno  1740.  It  has  been  thought,  that  if  the  Dutch 
(I  mean  thehr  people  of  quality  and  fortune)  Ihould  at 
any  time  forefee  a  certain  danger  of  being  reduced  by  a 
more  .potent  neighbour,  they  would  tranfport  their  fa< 
milies  and  efFeds  to  the  Eafl-Indies,  where  they  are  ma- 
kers of  the  fea:  thus,  in  ancient  times,  the  Tyrians,  when 
in  apparent  danger  of  being  reduced  by  Alescander  the 
great,  (tnt  their  wive3,  childrela  and  efFedts  to  Carthage. 
This  company  exports. very  little  bullion  from  Holland 
(the  Engli^  £.aft-India  company  export  too  much  filver) 
their  fpices  vended  in  that  country,  purchafe  all  the  o* 
ther  goods  they  may  have  occafion  for.  THe  Engliffx 
EailJndia  company^  in  fome  articles  of  trade,  have  the 
advantage  of  the  Dutch  i  for  in  fadt,  the  Hollanders  buy 
isiear  half  tlie  goods  fold  at  the  Englifh  £^ -India  fales. 

Th^  feat  of  government  for  all  the  Dutch  Eaft-India 
cokxiies  and  fadtorie^  is  at  BatavU;  here  relides  their 
governor-general  with  much  greater  ftate,  than  the  pre- 
fident  of  the  States-general  of  the  united  provinces.  The 
governor-general  is  chofen  by  the  company,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  States-general ;  he  is  eledbed  only 
for  three  years,  but  frequently  continued  for  life ;  he 
has  a  council  of  fix,  viz.  The  major-general,  a  military 
officer ;  diredtor-general,  who  has  the  infpedion  of  the 
trade,  and  gives  orders  or  inftruftions  to  all  under-di- 
reftors,  faftors,  fupercargoes,  and  matters  or  Ikippers, 
with  four  more  named  by  the  company.  In  very  good 
policy,  they  have  an  independent  court  of  judicature  for 
civil  and  criminal  matters,  to  whom  the  governor- general 
is  fubjeft,  and  by  whom  he  may  be  condemned  even  to 
death.  Under  the  governor- general  are  fix  confi^erablc 
governments  or  colpnies  y  each  has  a  governor,  direftor 
of  trade,  fcf^ .  befides  feveral  leiTer  governments,  com- 
manderies  and  fadories.  This  being  only  a  digreffion, 
I  muft  forbear  to  enumerate  nriore  particulars.  As  the 
above  obfervations  are  not  publick,  that  is  in  print,  I 
hope  they  may  be  acceptable.  2. 
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II.  A  fliorc  hiftory  of  the  S.  W.  paffages  from  Eu- 
rope to  the  Mate  del  Zur,  South-fca,  or  Pacifick-ocean  % 
and  to  the  Bad-Indies^  or  China,  and  the  Spice-Idands. 
As  the  Portuguczc  formerly  claimed  an  exclufivc  navi- 
gation by  the  S.  £•  pafiag^,  in  like  manner  the  Spani- 
ards pretended  to  the  exclulive  navigation  of  the  S.  W. 
paflage,  to  the  Eaft- Indies.  For  the  better  underftand- 
mg  of  the  affair,  we  may  previoufly  obferve  *^ 

The  reafon  why  feveral  princes  of  Europe  endeavour- 
ed other  paflages  befides  that  of  the  S.  E.  by  the  Cape  of 
Good-IFiope  to  the  Spice-Iflands,  and  the  Indian-feas^ 
was  as  follows.  Ever  lince  anno  1410,  the  Portuguezc 
proceeded  with  infinite  labour  and  much  expence  along 
the  weft  coaft  of  Africk  to  gain  a  paflage  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies;  anno  1442,  they  obtained  of  the  Pope  Martin 
a  grain:  of  the  fole  navigation  of  feas^  and  property  of 
lands,  lying  S.  and  E.  of  Cape  Bajador  N.  lat.  27  D« 
W.  from  London  1 5  D.  in  Africa ;  this  includes  the 
Cape  of  Good-Hope,  and  the  S.  £.  paifage. 

The  Pope  anno  1493$  having  granted  to  the  Spaniard 
all  lands  beginning  100  leagues  weft  from  the  Azores 
or  weftem  iflands  (belonging  to  Portugal)  and  fouth 
indefinitely  i  occafioned  a  difpuce  between  the  Spaniards 
and  Portugueze.  The  Portugueze  reckoning  the  Spa- 
nifhdifcoveryof  America  anno  1492,  and  this  bull,  as  an 
encroacbment  upon  their  right  to  the  ocean,  being  the 
firft  navigators  of  thi$  ocean,  complained  to  the  Pope 
Alexander  VL  anno  1493:  he  compofed  this  difference 
by  tbelimits  of  a  meridian,  called,  the  line  of  dimarkati- 
on        degrees  weft  of  St.  Antonio  the  weftermoft  of 


■«• 


*  In  the  couxfe  of  this  narrative  concerning  the  colonies  from 
Europe  fettle  in  America,  to  render  matters  more  obvious  and  di- 
MBl»  wo  do  fometimes  premife  introductory  accounts  of  affairs,  and 
bai/amm  fubye^  by  way  of  notes  or  annotations  traniient  defcrip- 
tiont  of  incidental  things*  which  although  in  every  refjpeCt  not  con* 
fiilent  with  our  intended  brevity,  neither  flridlly  within  the  limits 
of  our  de%n»  they  may  be  of  ufe  for  a  general  inf^mation,  and 
not  difagreeable  amufement. 
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the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands :  St.  Antonio  lies  25  D.  weft 
from  London  f. 

As  the  Pope  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years  fol- 
lowing, was  univerfally  in  Europe  regarded,  as  the  fole 
and  abfolute  arbitrator,  or  rather  difpofer  of  all  domini-> 
ens  upon  earth ;  the  other  princes  or  Europe  did  impli- 
citly acquiefce  in  this  fantaftical^  or  rather  fanatical 
divifion  of  the  globe  of  earth  (its  parts  to  be  difcovcr- 
ed)  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze ;  and  for  near, 
a  century  all  the  trafEck  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indiea 
was  engroITed  refpeftively  by  the  Portugueze  and  Spani- 
^ds;  but  in  procefs  of  time,  theBricifli,  French^  and 
Dutch  have  got  into  their  hands  the  greateft  part  of  this 
traffick^  gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones  excepted. 

There  are  three  different  fouth-well  paflages«  • 

1 4  The  ftraits  of  Magellan  (it  is  properly  a  thorough- 
fare, but  near  the  land  Vend  of  America) ;  the  eaft  en* 
trance  lies  in  52  D.  30  M.  S.  lat.  its  weft  entrance  in  53  D. 
S.  lat.  in  all  its  turnings  about  116  leagues  long.  Cape 
Quaad  not  above  4  miles  wide ;  at  Batchelors- river  50 
leagues  from  its  eaft  entrance  the  flood  begins  to  come 
fi-om  the  weftward  and  makes  a  ripling  with  the  eaftern 
flood.  After  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  Sept. 
thefe  ftraits  are  fo  full  of  ice  with  fixed  ftormy  wef- 
terly  winds,  there  is  no  paOing ;  at  other  times  it  is 
very  difficult  and  tedious,  therefore  it  is  now  difufed. 
Trees  grow  here  to  a  confiderable  bignefs ;  there  are  no 

f  Cape  St.  Auguftme,  the  weftermoft  point  of  the  Brazils  (amd 
of  all  America)  lies  in  53  D.  W.  from  London  :  the  line  of  dlmar- 
kation  cuts  off  a  flice  of  the  eaftern  coaft  of  America,  no>v  called 
Brazils:  thus  the  Brazils  belong  to  the  Portugueze,  not  only  by 
priority  of  difcovery  and  occupancy  (this  is  at  prefent  the  good 
title  by  the  law  of  nations)  but  by  the  Pope's  antiquated,  ob- 
iblete.  divifional  decree :  and  as  the  oppofite  line  of  dimarkation 
muft  be  180  D.  £.  and  W.  from  this  line,  it  is  thought  that  fome 
part  of  the  Moluccas  or  Spice- Iflands,  if  the  Pope's  decree  were  of 
any  force  or  obligation  at  this  time,  would  fall  within  the  Spanifh 
diviiion. 

pine 
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pine  trees  in  thefc  fouthern  latitudes,  the  like  northern 
latitudes  abound  with  them  f, 

Ferdinand  Magellanez  a  native  of  Portugal,  not  fuffi- 
ciently  rewarded  for  his  many  good  fervices  in  the  Por- 
togueze  difcoveries,  oflFerM  his  fervice  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  King  of  Spain,  to  find  a  paflage  to  the  Spice- 
Iflands  by  filing  weiiward,  without  any  violation  of  the 
Pope's  bull,  or  of  the  agreement  with  Portugal :  with 
five  fhips  and  300  men  he  fail'd  from  Sevile  in  Spain 
Auguft  16,  anno  1519  -,  he  wooded  and  watered  on  the 
coaftof  Brazilin22  D.  S.  lat.  he  firft,  but  in  vain,  at- 
tempted  a  pafiage  by  the  river  of  Plate,  he  difcover'd  and 
pafied  the  ftraits  of  his  own  name  November,  anno  1520, 
he  proceeded  to  the  Ladrones,  and  Philippine-ifiands, 
where  he  was  killed  in  a  fkirmifh  with  the  Indians ;  his 
ihips  proceed  and  arrived  at  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  -I  (land  s 
in  >fovember  152 1  *,  and  fettled  a  colony ;  they  loaded 
with  fpices,  and  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good -Hope,  in 
three  years  returned  to  Spain.  After  Magellan's  paf* 
fage,  it  was  difcontinued  (being  reprefented  fo  very  dif- 
ficult) for  many  years.  Camerga  a  Spaniard  is  faid  to 
have  pafied  it  anno  1539*' 

Capt.  Francis  Drake  is  reckoned  the  fecond  who  cir- 
cumnavigated our  globe  or  earth  by  palling  the  ftraits  of 
Magellan;  with  five  (hips  164  men,  he  fail'd  from  Ply- 
mouth)  Dec  13,  anno  1577,  he  pafled  the  ftraits  of  Ma- 
golkn  in  Sept.  anno  1578,  after  a  very  difficult  navigation 


f  Here  are  large  trees  with  a  pcpperilh  aromatick-tafted  bark, 
fiirmerly  of  good  medical  ufc,  the  botanical  name  is,  cortex  Win- 
Orimms  iauri/olnt  Magillanica  cortia  acri ;  Winter's  bark  from  the 
kuune  of  the  firft  importq^ ;  it  is  not  at  prefent  to  be  found  in  the 
A|k>diecaries  ihops  in  Europe,  and  the  name  is  transferred  to  the 
twtix  iltttbiri,  from  the  Bahama-iflands,  called  cinamomum  five 
iMMiita  alba  tubis  minoribui  C.  B,  P. 

•  The  Spaniards  were  foon  drove  from  the  Spice-lflands  by  thq 
Portogueze,  and  the  Emperor  King  of  Spain  having  preffing  occa- 
fions  for  money,  for  a  certain  fum  renounced  all  his  pretenfions  to 
tkc  Spice-lflands.  ^ 
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of  fixtcen  days,  he  got  much  treafure  along  the  coaft 
of  Chili  and  Peru,  failed  fo  iax  north  as  43  D.  N.  lat. 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  obliged  him  to  return 
fouthward,  he  took  poffeflion  in  form  of  the  N.  W, 
parts  of  California  for  the  crown  of  England,  and  called 
It  New-Albion.  He  arrived  at  Ternate  one  of  the  Mo- 
lucca or  Spice-IQands  Nov.  14,  anno  1579,  ^^  loaded 
a  quantity  of  cloves ;  arrived  in  England,  Nov.  3, 
1580.  rie  was  knighted  aboard  of  his  own  fhip  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  t.  His  journal  differed  one  day 
from  the  account  of  time  in  England  ||. 

Capt 


■^ 


f  Good  Qaeen  Elizabeth  expelled  in  many  things,  particularly  by 
encoaraging  of  trade  and  navigation  :  (he  fettled  a  trade  with  t£e 
Grand  Seignor,  with  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  with  India,  and  began 
our  America  colony  fettlements.  To.  encourage  navig^tion-di^o- 
veries,  fhe  knighted  the  difcoverers  1  (he  was  ^ed  the  reftorer  of 
naval  glory,  and  the  miftrefs  of  the  ocean.  Her  expeditions  againft 
the  Spaniards  (the  Dutch  being  under  her  protedbon)  gave  occa^ 
fion  to  many  of  our  difcoveries  and  fettlements  of  colonies  and  fac- 
tories. She  formed  an  Englifh  £a(l-India  company  by  letters  patent 
of  incorporation,  Dec.  30.  anno  1 600,  there  were  1 80  perfons  named 
in  the  patent,  their  common  flock  was  only  72,000^.  fterling, 
whereas  the  Dutch  £aft-India  company  incorporated  by  the  States- 
General  anno  1602^  there  common  flock  was  6,440,200  gilders  or 
florins,  being  about  6qo,ooOj^.  flerling,  and  confequently  foofi 
out-did  us  In  EaU- India  trade  and  fettlements. 

H  In  fad  the  Spaniards  of  Manila  difFer  from,  the  Portugaeze-ef 
Macao  an  ifland  near  Canton  on  the  coafl  of  China,  about  oneday  % 
the  Spaniards  came  by  the  weflern  navigation  from  New-Spain  or 
Mexico,  the  Portugueze  came  by  an  eaUern  navigation  from  Euro^; 
this  occafions  a  clafhing  in  their  fundays,  aiid  other  holy  dayd ; 
and  is  a  demonftration,  that  the  fame  identical  feventb  part  of  tipae, 
for  religious  worfhip,  feilivals,  and  fails,  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  obferved,  and  confequently  is  not  jure  dMno^  but  Ad- 
mits of  a  latitude  or  variation  naturally,  or  by  civil  inftitutioh ; 
thus  naturally  our  New  England  fabbath'differs  four  hours  fbrty-$?e 
minutes  from  our  mother-country's  funday,  and  is  obferved  accord- 
ing to  the  courfe  of  nature  ;  fince  the  feventh  part  of  time  for 
reft  and  divine  worfhip,  cannot  poflibly  be  identically  the  fame,  but 
mufl  differ  as  longitudes  do.  Some  other  differences  in  obfervati- 
on  of  times,  are  not  effential  to  religion,  fome  reckon  the  day  bet- 
fore  the  night,  fome  the  night  before  the  day,  as  do  the  Mahome- 
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Capt.  Thomas  Cavendifli  (he  was  afterward  knighted) 
was  the  third  adventurer  and  circum-navigator  by  this 
ftrait ;  having  paffed,  he  diftrefled  the  Spaniards  very 
much  along  the  South-Sea  fhore,  he  touched  at  Califor- 
nia, took  an  Aquapulco  ihip»  touched  at  the  Philippine- 
Mands  and  Java,  he  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope, 
touched  at  St.  Helena  in  15  D.  S.  lat.  with  much  booty 
and  glory,  he  arrived  at  Plymouth^  Sept.  9,  aimo  1591. 

The  Spaniards  having  found  two  land-pafles  or  con* 
vcyances,  viz.  The  ifthmus  of  Darien,  and  from  the  ri- 
ver of  Plate  crofs  the  Andes  to  the  South-Seas,  they  dif- 
continued  this  navigation.  Oliver  Nort,  anno  1598, 
and  George  Spilbergen,  anno  1614,  Dutchmen,  palFed. 
Sir  John  Narborough,  fitted  out  by  King  Charles  II.  and 
theXhike  of  York,  fail'd  from  England  May  1 5,  anno 
16699  was  only  fix  months  from  Baldivia  in  Chili  to 
England,  he  repalfed  the  (traits  of  Magellan^  and  made 
the  Lizard  June  10,  1671,  was  only  one  yearandjiine 
months  in  his  voyage.  M.  de  Beauchefne  a  French- 
man (perhaps  the  lafl  in  this  navigation)  palTed  anno 
16999  heretumed  S.  of  Cape-Horn  without  makingland. 

z.  The  palSige  by  ftraits  Le  Maire  and  Cape-Horn. 
This  ftrait  lies  between  Terra  del  Fuego  and  Staten- 
iflandy  in  5^5  ^-  ^*  ^^*  5  leagues  long,  8  leagues  wide^ 
good  foundings  -,  from  thence  they  double  Cape-Horn 
the  fouth  land's  end  of  America,  in  57  D.  50  M.  S.  lat. 

Cornelius  Schouten  of  Horn,  and  Jacob  Le  Maire  of 
Amfterdam,  anno  16x5,  were  the  firft  who  adventured 
foath  of  Magellan-ftraics.  The  idand  which  makes  the 
ftraits  ^d  its  name  from  the  States  of  Holland,  the 

taot  aad  others ;  the  old  and  new-flile  makes  a  confiderable  differ- 
ence in  our  holv  days  ;^  they  who  follow  the  old-flile  in  their  holy 
di^s,  are  to  a  demonftrktion,  in  the  wrong;  yet  notwith(landing» 
tme.  o£  the  ^h»rch  of  England*  and  other  churches  who  follow  the 
okl-ftiley  clamour  much  againft  the  Nonconformifls  who  do  not  ob- 
ftrve  their  Chriftmas,  Eafier,  aod  other  erroneoufly  eftablifhed  holy 
diyt :  in  ihort,  it  would  appear  to  a  man  ot  an  indifferent  perfwa- 
fion,  or  void  of  prejudice,  diait,  in  the  nature  of  things,  divinity 
kfi  left  it  with  thie  dvil  power  to  regulate  thefe  mauers. 
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ftraits  were  called  by  the  name  of  one  of  the  difcover- 
ers,  the  cape  was  called  after  the  name  of  the  birth- 
place of  the  other  difcoverer.  They  performed  their 
circumnavigation  in  two  years  and  eighteen  days. 
This  paflage  has  been  much  praftifed. 

Commodore  Anfon*s  (now  admiral  Anfon)  voyage 
through  thefe  ftraits  round  our  globe  or  earth,  is  the 
lateff  we  have  any  particular  account  of-,  he  failM  from 
England  Sept.  18,  1 741,  to  annoy  and  diftrefs  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  South-feas-,  his  fquadron  confiftcd  of  fliips, 
one  60  guns,  two  50  guns,  one  40  guns,  one  20  guns, 
a  floop  or  fnow  of  8  guns,  2  viftuallers,  he  had  twelve 
months  provifion  aboard,  500  marines  and  invalids,  but 
returned  to  England  a  fingle  fliip  :  of  the  510  men  a^ 
board  the  Centurion  the  commodore,  when  he  f^ed 
from  England,  not  exceeding  130  returned  to  England. 
He  was  unfortunate  as  to  wrong  feafons  all  the  voyage,  he 
fet  out  too  late,  was  38  days  in  his  paiTage  to  Maderas, 
did  not  leave  St.  Catherine's  *  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil, 
in  27  D.  S.  lat.  until  Jan.  18,  paffcd  in  fight  of  the 
Magellan  Straits  in  March,  through  ftraits  Le  Maire, 
he  was  off  of  Cape  Horn  in  the  height  of  their  winter, 
with  hollow  feas,  and  boiftcrous  adverfe  winds  (we 
before  hinted  that  the  fouth  high  latitudes,  are  in  their 
winters  more  tempeftuous,  than  the  like  north  high 
latitudes  in  the  northern  winters  j  thus  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  although  in  34  D.  S.  lat.  was  at  firft  called  Cape 
Tormentofa,  theN.W.  winds  in  May,  June,  July,  and 
Auguft,  being  as  jt  were  fixed  and  very  tempeftuous)  here 
he  parted  from  all  his  fleet ;  the  Severn  and  Pearl  of  50 
and  40  gun  (hips,  tired  out  (  as  it  is  fuppofcd  )  with 
tedious  contrary  winds,  difmal  ftorms,  arid  an  over- 
grown fea,  left  him  and  put  back  :  •  fome  of  his  fleet 


•  In  this  navigation  in  time  of  a  general  peace,  the  proper  baiting 
places,  places  of  refrcihment,  or  to  wood  and  water,  are  the  Cape 
d^  Verde  iilands,  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  and  the  iiland  Ferdinando, 
in  the  South-feas,  34  D.  10  M.  S.  lat,  |oo  leagues  weft  from  th($ 
OJftft  of  Chili.  .  . 

joined 
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joined  him  again  at  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez  in  che 
South-fea,  which  is  generally  ufed  as  a  place  of  refrcfh* 
ment  by  enemies  and  interlopers.  He  had  a  tedious 
paffage  of  148  days  from  St.  Catherine's  to  this  iHand. 
He  did  not  arrive  off  of  Aquapulco  until  the  end  of 
January,  O.  S,  the  Manila  t  ftiip  being  got  in  January- 
9.  From  the  weft  coaft  of  Mexico  he  was  109  days 
to  the  Ladrones  (it  is  generally  performed  by  heavy 
failers  in  60  or  70  days)  from  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Macao  a  Portugueze  fettlement  upon  an  mand  near 
Canton  the  chief  place  of  trade  in  China,  here  he  conu- 
nued  from  Novem.  1 742  to  April  following.  June  20, 
anno  1743*  commodore  Anfon  by  good  chance  (the 
Manila  (hip  might  have  got  into  her  port,  but  being 


-|-  The  Aquapulco  or  Manila  (hips,  are  annually  fomedmes  three, 
generally  two,  iometimes  only  one,  they  fail  from  Aquapulco  latter 
end  of  March,  near  or  in  N.  lat.  1 3  D.  as  freeil  from  iflands,  have 
a  run  of  2  r 00  leagues  from  Aquapulco  in  1 6  D.  30  M.  N.  lat.  and 
106  D.  30  M«  W.  from  London,  to  Guyam  one  of  the  Ladrones  in  1 3 
M.  30  D.  N.  lat.  220  D.  W.  long,  from  London,  or  140  D.  E.  from 
London  (their  governor  is  fubordinate  to  the  Spanilh  Captain-general 
of  the  Philippines)  the  Ladrones,  particularly  Guyaniy  are  of  the  fame 
ofe  of  refrefhment  for  the  Manila  or  Aquapulco  fhips,  as  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  is  to  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  (hips,  and  the  ifland  of  St. 
Helena  to  the  EngliOi  Eaft-India  company  fhips — ;— From  Guyam 
they  fail  400  leagues  to  Manilas  (the  diflance  is  the  fame  to  the 
Mcuuccas  or  Spice-Iflands)  where  they  arrive  fome  time  in  June : 
They  fet  out  from  Manilas  for  Aquapulco  in  Augufl,  and  are  fome- 
times  under  a  neceflity  to  ibetch  fo  high  as  50  D.  N.  lat.  to  come 
at  the  variable  or  rather  the  wefierly  winds.  They  never  difcover 
any  land,  but  have  frequent  foundings,  in  the  high  latitudes.  They 
arrive  at  Aquapulco  in  December  or  January,  the  firlt  land  they  have 
made  has  iometimes  been  St.  Sebailian  off  California  in  N.  Lat.  42 
D.  and  1 33  D.W.  long,  from  London,  being  the  moft  weilerly  known 
part  of  America,  generally  they  make  Cape  St.  Lucar  the  fouth  point 
of  California  in  N.  lat.  22  D.  30  M.  (bmetimes  the  firfl  land  they 
make  is  Cape  Corientes  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Mexico  in  N.  lat.  19  L. 

From  the  city  of  Mexico  by  their  barcadier  of  Aquapulco,  they 
Ihip  much  filver  to  Manilas  (commodore  Anfon  accounted  for  1,300, 
€00  pieces  of  eight  in  the  Manila  prize  of  1743,  June  20)  which 
parchafe  in  Japan  and  China  (they  have  a  continued  trade  with  thefe 
pbces)  all  forts  of  rich  goods  for  Mexico. 
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informed  at  Aquapulco  of  Anfon*s  bad  condition,  he  bore 
jup  to  him  to  take  him)  took  the  Manila  (hip  bound  fron> 
Aquapulco  to  Manila,  about  6  leagues  S.  £.  of  Cape 
Spiritu  San£to  off  the  iQand  Mindora  near  Lyconia  or 
Manila  ifland  July  1 1 ,  he  anchored  again  in  Macao  road^ 
and  left  it  December  1 5,  bound  for  England.  Anno 
1 744,  April  3,  he  left  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  June  12, 
piade  the  Li;£ard  point.  The  prize  money  of  the  Manila 
ihip,  and  of  fome  fpiall  captures  on  the  coaflt  of  Peru, 
accounted  for,  was  in  value  355^324,/.  fter. 

3.  The  navigation  eaft  of  Scaten-Ifland,  clear  of  all 
I^d  giving  Cape-Horne  the  land's  end  of  fouth  Ame- 
rica a  gooa  birth.  This  is  the  prefent  pradice  of  the 
French  Sputh-lea-men,  and  is  the  moft  advifeable. 

Capt,  Sharp  a  l?uccanier,  *  anno  168 1,  came  from  the 
South*feas  to  the  North-feas  without  making  land ;  it 
Dvas  in  their  fummer-feafon,  Nov.  17,  he  was  in  58  D. 
30  M.  S.  lat.  to  the  fouthward  of  Cape  Horn,  where  he 


*  The  Buccaniers  originally  were  a  vagrant,  vidoiiSy  feafaring, 
piratical  people,  chiefly  Engluh  and  French :  They  were  ufed  to  kill 
^Id  bulls  and  cow?  with  lone  fufees/  called  fiuccanier*piece$,  for 
^heir  hides  and  tallow ;  at  firft  they  committed  depredations  only 
ppon  the  Spaniards  and  Spanifh  fettlements  (Morgan  took  Porto-BellQ 
and  Panama,  anno  1 67 1 )  and  although  a  notorious  pirate  was  loiighted 
)}y  that  pince  of  plcafureand  whim  king  Charles  IL  but  afterwards 
|¥as  in  diigrace.  They  carried  on  thb  Billum  Piraticum  againitthe 
Spaniards  in  the  Weft-Indies  from  anno  1666  to  anno  i6$8y  mad- 
inan  like,  for  fmall  booty,  and  that  foon  confumed  s  they  fuffered 
^e  greateft  ^tigues,  hunger  and  rifque  of  life.  They  firft  forme4 
themfelves  upon  a  fmall  ifland  called  Tprtugas,  north  of  Hifpanioh 
(all  iilands  where  tortoife  or  turtle  frequent,  are  by  the  Spaniards 
fcalled  Tortugas  \  that  ifland  near  the  Margaritas  upon  the  coaft  of 
New-Spain,  ftom  whence  by  a  3panifli  treaty  at  Madrid  anno  1716, 
New-£nglaiid  brings  fait  for  their  fifliery,  is  ouled  Sajt-Tortugi^}  as 
alfQjipon  the  K.  W.  parts  of  Hjfpanicla;  the  court  of  France  fent 
f hem  over  a  governor,  and  colom'zed  them ;  this  is  the  original  of 
the  French  rich  fettlements  there ;  it  is  true,  when  the  French  had 
Ihe  Spapifli  Afiiento  contrail  for  Negroes,  Spain  confented  to  their 
having  a  lodgfe  and  place  of  refireflunent  there  1  by  their  ufual  wajr 
pf  encroaching  upop  their  neighbours,  they  are  n^w  become  A^periof 
^  the  Spanifli  ofHifpanioIa*  ^ 
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met  with  fcycral  iflands  of  ice  and  hard  frofts ;  he 
croiTed  the  equator  or  line  January  7, 

Capt.  Woods  Rogers  (afterwards  governor  of  Provi- 
dence and  the  other  Bahama-Iflands)  with  two  good  pri- 
vateers, fet  out  from  Briftol  in  Auguft,  anno  1 708,  (his 
Pilot  was  Dampier,  formerly  a  logwood  cutter,  who  had 
been  three  times  in  the  South-Seas,  ^nd  twice  round  the 
globe)  he  wooded  and  watered  at  Cape  dc  Verde  iflands, 
at  Brazils,  end  of  November,  and  at  the  ifland  Ferdi- 
nando,  in  the  South-Sea  j  having  fea-room  lufficient  he 
pafled  into  the  South- Seas  without  feeing  of  land ;  Jan. 
JO,  he  was  fouth  of  Cape-Horn  in  lat.  61  D.  52  M; 
10  weeks  from  the  Brazils,  he  was  upon  the  ooaft  ot  Chili 
and  Peru,  where  he  continued  making  depredations  till 
the  month  ofDecember,  then  he  lay  in  wait  near  the  fouth 
end  of  California.  He  took  the  fmall  Manila  ihip  Dec. 
2  2  •  He  left  Caltfornia  Jan.  1 2 .  arrived  at  Guam  March 
IT,  left  Guam  March  22,  arrived  in Batavia  June  20, 
left  Java-head  Odlober  24,  arrived  in  the  harbour  of 
Cape  Good-Hope  Dec.  28,  failed  from  thence  April  8. 
with  the  Dutch  h^aft-India fleet  (they  are  generally  1 7  to 
20  iail  homeward  bound)  pafled  in  fight  of  St.  Helena 
April  30,  off  of  Schetland-iflands  north  of  Scotland 
Juty  10,  and  arrived  in  the  Texel  July  23  j  having  en- 
aoach'd  upon  the  excluflve  trade  and  navigation  of  En- 
glifh  Eaft-India  company,  they  did  not  think  it  conve-  .' 
meht  to  come  to  England,  until  they  had  fettled  the  afiair 
with  the  conripany. 

III.  -j:  Thorough-feres  in  the  body  of  the  Americall' 
icontiiient  from  the  eaftern  Ocean  to  the  weftern  Ocean,  - 
cbmniionly  called  frpm  the  North-Sea  to  theSouth-Se^ 
^  EaJOb-Indies. 

1.  TheStraits  of  Magellan^  already  difcufled. 

2.  ftibde  La  Plata.    John  Diaz  de  Solis  a  Spaniard, 
lailtng  fouthward  fell  in  with  this  river  of  Plate  anno 


m-^ 


f  Tkifi  was  dcfigned  as  the  laft  head  of  paflages  from  the  North, 
to  the  Soudi  Sea^  XHit  as  k  feems  to  fall  in  more  naturally  in  this 
riace  we  proce^  with  it  accordingly. 
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1 5 1 5  •,  the  name  was  occafioned  by  the  firft  fil ver  from 
Peru  coming  down  this  river  (the  native  Indians  call 
this  country  Paraguay)  they  went  up  the  river  fo  far 
as  was  convenient,  and  thence  travelled  by  land  to  the 
country  that  afforded  fo  much  filver  and  gold,  and  made 
returns  of  it.  Garcias  a  Portugueze  was  up  this  river 
an.  1524.  he  was  cut  off  by  the  Indians.  Sebaftian 
Cabot  in  the  king  of  Spain's  fervice  an.  1525  failed  200 
leagues  up  the  river  of  Plate.  Anno  1535  Don  Pedro 
de  Mendoza,  with  12  fhips  went  up  this  river;  he  left 
fome  forces  there,  they  conquered  the  country  to  the 
mines  of  Potofi,  and  town  of  La  Plata,  500  leagues 
from  their  firft  fettlements  ;  the  Spaniards  did  not  begin 
to  work  the  mines  of  Potofi,  until  an.  1545.  Buenos 
Ayres  is  50  leagues  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
Plate  •,  one  branch  of  this  river  is  called  Paraguay,  here 
is  the  famous  country  Tucumanof  the  Jefuites  5  Jefuites 
having  in  fome  degree  civilized  the  native  Indians,  they 
divided  it  into  diftridls  ormiffions,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Jefuites  to  this  day.  St.  Jago  in  29  D.  S.  Lat.  is 
the  Capital  of  the  Jefuites  Country.  At  prefent  there 
is  a  good  land  communication  from  the  river  of  Plate 
to  Peru  and  Chili,  fo  the  Alfiento  Negroes  are  conveyed 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Peru  and  Chili :  the  road  p^es 
through  La  Plata  (the  great  river  comes  near  to  it)  in 
2 1 D.  S  lat.  the  capital  of  the  audience  of  Los  Chercas 
in  Peru :  the  filver  mines  of  Potofi  and  Porco  are  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

3.  The  river  of  Amazons*.  Its  mouth  lies  near  the 
line  or  equinoftial,  it  is  of  a  very  long  courfe,  about 
1 800  leagues  (it  is  the  largeft  river  upon  earth)  from  its 
many  windings  and  bad  navigation,  it  is  relinquifh'd  as 
a  thorough-fare,     Gonzalo  Pizarro  (brother  to  the  fa- 


*  Bachuf  when  he  conquered  Thrace  had  a  corps  of  Lybian  wo- 
men in  his  army,  called  Amazons,  Minerva  was  their  leader.  Upon  a 
Spaniih  expedition  this  way,  a  number  of  Indian  women  with  their 
hufbandt  upon  this  river,  oppofed  the  Spaniads  1  this  was  the  ocpt- 
ion  of  thenver  being  fo  called. 

cnous 
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rtious  Pizarro)  governour  of  Quito  in  Peru,  anno  1540 
with  a  fmali  army  croffed  the  Andes,  and  fell  down  this 
river  in  queft  of  gold ;  here  he  built  a  brigantine  which 
faird  down  the  river,  which  went  home  to  Spain  by  the 
caft  or  north  Sea ;  Pizarro  himfelf  returned  by  land 
to  Quito,  he  found  no  gold.  Father  d*  Acuna  from  Quito 
went  down  this  river,  and  by  the  eaft  Sea  to  Spain,  and 
publiflied  an  account  of  the  country.  The  Spaniards 
endeavoured  a  fettlement  upon  the  river  an.  1554,  but 
foon  relinquiflied  it.  By  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  France  (the 
French  have  fome  fmall  fettlements  in  Guiana,  north  of 
this  river)  renounces  both  fides  of  the  river  Amazons, 
and  the  navigation  thereof. 

4.  The  river  Oronoque.  Its  mouth  lies  in  about  9  D. 
N.  Lat.  by  this  river  no  thorough-fare  ever  was  efFefted  ; 
it  is  the  fouth-eafterly  boundary  of  the  Spanifh  fettle- 
ments on  the  eaft  or  north  Sea  of  America:  St.  Thomas 
is  the  only  fettlement  the  Spaniards  have  fouth-eaft 
of  this  river ;  fome  New  England  privateers  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefect  Spanilh  war  made  fome  Attempts 
upon  this  place.    Sir  Walter  Raleigh  t  took  poffeffion 

of 
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f  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for  himfelf  and  aflbciates  or  afligns  an.  1 5  84, 
abtain^d  a  patent  from  the  crown  of  England,  for  difcoveringj  and 
p!anting  lands  in  America,  not  adlually  in  pofTeffion  of  any  chrifUaii 
prince.  His  firft  fettlement  was  at  Roanoke  in  North-Carolina,  and 
encouraged  adventurers  to  plant  fome  di  thofe  lands  now  called  Vir- 
ginia :  But  his  whim  after  metals,  minerals,  and  precious  flones, 
was  the  reafon  of  his  negle^  of  fettlements.  He  was  fitted  out  b/ 
Queen  Elizabeth  an.  1592  to  annoy  the  Spaniards  (Drake  and  Haw- 
kins were  fitted  out  an.  1 595  upon  the  fame  account,  they  both  died 
in  the  Weft- Indies)  he  negleded  his  adventures  to  Virginia,  and  made 
three  unfuccefsful  voyages  up  the  river  Oranoque  in  queft  of  metals 
and  precious  ftones  :  He  was  told  (as  it  is  faid)  and  was  fo  credulous 
as  to  believe,  that,  v^  that  comitry  gold  was  fq  jplenty  as  to  be  heaped 
up  like  firewood.  In  the  beginning  of  King  James  I*s  Reign,  he 
was  convicted  and  condemned  to  die  for  a  conlpiraqr,  was  reprieved 
from  time  totime^  and  after  being  kept  priioner  in  the  tower  12 
years,  he  piopofes  to  fiod  gold  mines  in  Guiana,  and  notwithftand- 
ing  his  being  under  fentence  of  death,  was  fitted  out,  but  returned 
ry  inf$aa.  Gundamv  the  Spanifh  ambafTaidor  at  the  court  of  England. 
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of  the  country  oF  Guiana,  f  anno  1595  for  the  crown 
of  England. 

5.  ThegulphofMexicoandifthmusofDarien.  Vafco 
Numes  de  Balboa  with  290  men  anno  1 5 1 3  was  the  firfl: 
who  crofTed  this  ifthmus,  and  difcovered  the  South-Sea  in 
8  D.  30M.  N.Lat.  between  Porto-Bello  and  Carthagena; 
at  this  place  the  ifthmus  is  about  one  degree  wide.  This 
Vafco  received  ho  benefit  by  this  difcovery,  being  foon  fu- 
perfeded  by  Padracias,  who  was  by  the  court  of  Spain  ap- 
pointed vice- roy  of  Panama,  originally  and  at  that  time 
capital ofthe South- SeaSpanifh colonies:  There  is  agreac 
ridge  of  mountains,  or  rather  of  many  diftinft  hills  run* 
ning  along  this  ifthmus,  into  the  gulph  of  Darien ;  there 
come  from  the  mountains  many  rivers,  which  formerly 
afforded  much  gold  duft  or  grains ;  this  was  the  principal 
inducement  to  that  romantick,  ill-contrived,  badly  exe- 
cuted, and  therefore  fhort-lived  Scots  fettlement  here, 
called  the  Darien  or  Caledonia  *  company,  aa.  1699. 

Anno 


in  the  name  of  the  court  of  Spain,  clamoured  and  (Irongly  complain- 
ed of  the  infradlion  of  peace  and  amity ;  to  make  an  atonement  Sit 
Walter  was  the  facnfice,  and  his  former  fentence  of  death  was  allowed 
to  take  place ;  he  was  executed  an.  1 6 1 8. 

f  The  country  of  Guiana  lies  between  the  rivers  Oronoque  and 
Amazonr:  The  Spaniards  to  the  Northward^  and  Portugueze  to  the 
Southward,  but  have  no  footmg  here.  Its  Southern  parts  have  fome 
fmall  French  fettlements,  Cayenne,  &c.  the  Englilh  fettled  the  middle 
part  called  Surinam,  the  Dutch  took  it  from  the  Englifh  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Ring  Charles  IPs  Reign,  in  was  quit-claimed  to  the  Dutch 
by  the  Peace  of  Breda  An.  1667,  in  exchanee  for  the  Dutch  quit- 
claiming to  the  Englilh  their  colony  of  New-Netherland,  now  called 
New-York ;  the  Dutch  fettled  its  northern  parts  of  Efquibe  Barbice, 
&c.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  an.  1 595,  had  taken  pofTefllon  of  the  whole 
country  for  the  crown  of  England. 

*  Anno  1695,  by  an  a£l  of  the  Scots  parliament  feveral  foreigners 
:^  well  as  natives  of  Scotland  with  a  joint  dock  with  perpetual  fuccef- 
lion  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of,  The  company  of  Scotland,  trad- 
ing to  Africa  and  the  Indies .  One  half  at  lead  of  the  flock,  to  belong 
to  Scotiih-Men  refiding  in  Scotland ;  not  any  one  fubfcription  lets 
than  100/.  and  not  exceeding  30002.  fterling:  To  plant  colonies, 
to  build  forts,  &c.  in  any  part  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America, 

with 
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Anno  1 68oj  fome  of  the  buccanicrs  went  up  the  gulph 
or  river  of  Darien,  and  from  thence  by  a  ftiort  land* 
paffage  to  St.  Maria  in  the  bay  of  Panama :  fome  buc- 


with  confent  of  the  natives  and  inhabitants  thereof^  and  not  pofTeiTed 
by  any  European  fovereien ;  with  an  exclofive  trade,  but  may  grant 
perm^ns  10  other  traoers,  to  all  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  for 
3 1  years.  The  company  to  have  the  jurifdidion  in  their  own  colo* 
nies,  where  they  may  impofe  duties,  cuftoms.  Sec,  Their  trade  in 
Scodand  to  be  exempted  from  all  duties  for  2 1  vears.  All  concerned 
in  the  company  are  declared  free  Denizbns  of  Scotland.  For  form*t 
fake  King  William  did  grant  to  the  company  letters  patent  agrae* 
able  to  mis  a6L  By  tbe  interefl  of  fome  gendemen  deeply  con* 
cemed,  the  parliament  in  the  fame  feilions  pafled  an  a6l,  of  bad 
confequence,  impowering  the  managers  for  boroughs,  companies  in- 
corporate or  collegiate,  to  inveft  any  part  of  their  ftock  in  this 
company. 

They  began  to  fettle  at  Danen,  1699 ;  the  fald  zfk  and  letters 
patent  were  redtified  by  a  Scots  a6t  of  parliament  anno  1701 ;  and 
when  the  afiair  laboured  much  by  an  a^  of  Queen  Anne  in  a  Scots 
parliament,  anno  1703 ;  all  perfons  and  (hips,  natives  and  fbreignersn 
trading  to  their  colonies  by  the  permiffion  of  the  company,  and 
retumine  to  Scotland,  are  invefled  with  ^1  privileges  and  immuni* 
ties  of  uie  company. 

The  project  of  fettling  a  colony  a  Darien,  well  deferves  the  name 
of  a  Scots  F02.LY  :  a  country  under  fubje6lton  to  Spain  at  that  time 
in  peace  with  us,  and  upon  any  emergency  by  a  fleet  from  Spain, 
capable  of  fwallowine  them  up ;  befides  its  being  inhoipitable  from 
its  unhealthfulneis.  If  inftead  of  this  they  had  procurea  of  Spain  aa 
Afliento  Negro  contra6(,  with  an  annual  dry-goods  fhip,  if  they  had 
followed  a  fedory- trade  to  China,  to  the  bay  of  Bengal,  tQ  Huegly 
river,  CO  Arabia,  &c.  perhaps  it  might  have  turned  to  fom^cicount ; 
they  foon  were  in  a  rumous  condition,  atid  a  little  before  the  union 
with  England,  100/.  flock  fold  for  10/ 

As  TOod  fometimes  comes  out  of  ^u, and  folly,  it  happened  fo  in 
this  inftance :  many  of  the  Scots^  members  of  the  union  parliament 
and  their  friends  were  concerned  and  involved  in  this  company,  the 
happy  union  was  much  promoted  bv  inferting  a  claufe  in  the  articles 
of  onion  ;  that  all  concerned  fhould  be  repaid  their  principal  with 
5  per  cent  from  the  time  of  paying.ia  their  money  to  May  i . 
1701 ;  the  whole  amounted  to  23,28$/.  fieri,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
398,085  /.  flerling,  equivalent  money  granted  bv  £nglan4  to  Scot- 
huxl,  for  that  part  of  the  Engliih  publick  debts  which  would  be  paidj 
by  raifing  the  cuftpms  and  excife  of  Scotland  to  an  equality  with  thofe 
of  Englan.^;  the  malecontents  in  Scotland  called  this,  the  felling 
cf  the  cottntry. 

*^   earners 
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caniers  returned  the  fame  way  to  the  north  fea.  At 
Ibme  diftance  to  the  weft  ward  6  leagues  is  Nombre  de 
Dios,  (namen  Dei)  1 8  leagues  from  Panama,  here  the 
galleons  formerly  loaded,  but  becaufe  of  the  (ickly  air 
here  and  in  the  gulph  of  Darien,  they  were  both  relin- 
quilhed  by  the  Spaniards ;  this  is  the  narrowed  place  of 
the  neck :  negroes  from  Jamaica  interlopers,  have  car- 
ried letters  of  advice  from  Nombre  de  Dios  to  Panama, 
and  brough  t  back  anfwers  in  3  6  hours.  Six  leagues  weft 
from  Nombre  de  Dios  is  Porto- Bellof,  it  is  the  north 
fea  barcadier  of  Panama,  about  20  leagues  diftant,  and 
the  fair  for  the  Spanifli  galleons  and  the  Britilh  South-fea 
annual  fhip.  A  few  leagues  weft  of  Porto-Bello  is  the 
river  Chagre  (here  Vernon  an.  1 74.0  feized  the  Spanifh 
faftory  and  carried  oflF  goods  to  the  value  of  70,000/. 
fterl.)  from  the  head  of  their  river  is  the  fhorteft  land- 
carriage  to  Panama,  not  exceeding  feven  leagues. 

5.  The  early  ad  venturers  to  America,  where  they  found 
any  large  opening  or  inlet,  they  had  fome  fmall  hopes 
of  a  thorough- fare  to  the  South-feas,  but  proceeding  only 
a  fmall  way  they  were  baulk'd :  thus  it  happened  in  Chefa- 
pcak-bay  of  Virginia,  in  Hudfon*s  river  of  New-York» 
in  St.  Laurence's  river  of  Canada  the  longeft  and  largeft 
of  thefe  inlets  :  John  Carder  a  Frenchman,  an.  1535 
faird  up  the  gulph  and  river  of  St.  Laurence  fb  far  as 


-f  Porto-Bello  was  taken  by  a  fmall  fqoadron  under  the  command  of 
admiral  Vernon,  November  anno  1 739,  much  to  his  credit  and  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Britifh  nation.  Porto-BeUo  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
Louifbourg  onCape-Breton  from  the  French,  are  the  mod  celebrated 
exploits  tms  war,  of  the  Britifh  people  from  home  and  in  America ; 
perhaps  the  mod  remarkable  inibnces  in  hiftory  of  the  Spanifh 
and  French  pufilanimity  and  cowardice,  and  of  the  Britifli  temeritf 
and  bravery.  The  Cuba  and  Carthagena  very  chargeable,  but 
ineffedual  late  expeditions,  are  notorious  inftances  of  a  minifhy 
(from  corruption  or  to  humour  the  populace)  wantonly  playing 
away  men  and  money  s  particularly,  their  unnatural  and  barbarous 
demand  of  fome  thoufands  of  able  ms^  from  our  intot  colonies  (who 
rather  required  Uu^e  additions  of  people,  for  planting  and  defending 
their  fettlements)  as  a  facrifice ;  ot  the  500  men  from  Mailachufetts- 
bay,  not  exceeding  50  returned. 

X  Monreal 
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Moiireal  in  Canada.  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  from  Eng- 
land,  hearing  of  a  ftrait  north  of  Virginia  (New-Eng- 
land and  Nova-Scotia  were  at  that  time  comprehended 
in  the  denomination  of  Virginia)  imagined,  it  might  be 
a  thorough-fare  to  the  Eaft-Indies  5  he  faird  up  the 
gulph  and  river  of  St.  Laurence  an,  1583  and  took 
pofieffion  for  the  crown  of  England, 

6.  The  next  and  laft  thorough-fare  northward,  is 
DavisVftraits ;  but  as  this  is  a  very  wide  opening  or 
rather  fea  dividing  North- America  from  a  Northern 
diftinft  continent  called  Weft-Groenland  or  New-Den- 
mark, we  muft  refer  it  to  the  paragraphs  of  a  north- 
weft  palfage,  and  the  h&Xoti  of  Hudfon's-bay  lodges 
and  trade. 

IV.  Eilays  towards  a  north-eaft  paifage  to  China  and 
the  Indian  feas,  come  next  in  courfe  of  time ;  thefe  ad- 
ventures were  prior  to  the  outfets  for  a  north- weft  dif- 
covery.  The  Cabots  in  queft  of  a  north-eaft  paffage, 
iirft  weathered  the  north  cape  of  Europe  in  72  D.  N. 
lat ;  by  much  folicitation,  our  fovereigns  of  thefe  times 
were  prompted  to  make  fome  advances  this  way  in  fa- 
vour of  trade.  In  king  Edward  VI's  reign,  was  in- 
corporated a  company  of  merchants  for  difcovering  of 
lands  unknown  ;  in  confequence  of  this  fome  Englilh 
Ihips,  by  the  White-fea,  came  to  Archangel  v  and  the 
grand  duke  of  Mufcovy  or  Ruflfia,  grants  to  an  Englilh 
Kuffia-Company  fundry  privileges.  Anno  regni  i,  2. 
Philip  aiul  Mary,  by  patent,  a  fociety  was  incorporated, 
by  the  name  of  The  governor,  confuls,  aflTiftants,  fellow- 
fliip,  and  commonalty  of  merchant-adventurers  to 
lands,  territories,  &c.  unknown  or  unfrequented  ;  this 
company  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  Ruffia  trade  25  or 
30  years  before  the  Dutch  attempted  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century  the  Englifh 
and  Dutch  began  to  try  for  a  north-eaft  paflage,  and 
for  many  years  loft  (hips  and  their  labour  in  imprafti- 
cable  adventures.:  It  had  an  incidental  good  proBtablp 
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cSed:,  it  brought  them  into  the  Ruflia  trade  and  whale^ 
fi(hery»  The  north-eaft  and  the  north* weft  difco- 
verers  introduced  the  whaling  bufinefs.  The  Dutch  have 
wintered  in  750.  N.  lat.  in  Nova-Zembla,  tlie  Englifh 
have  winter  d  in  78  D.  N.  lat.  in  Greenland,  it  was  re- 
marked that  Nova-Zembla  although  fouthward  of 
Greenland,  is  colder  than  Greenland.  The  Englifh  Ruf- 
fia-Company  were  the  firft  who  went  a  whaling  at  Eaft- 
Greenland,  at  that  dme  they  employed  Bifcayers  ;  af- 
terwards the  Dutch  came  into  it,  followed  it  more  clole- 
ly,  and  are  better  acquainted.  A  few  years  fince,  the 
Englifh  South-Sea-Company  fitted  out  a  great  number 
of  good  large  ihips  whalers ;  they  funk  much  money 
from  mifmanagement,  and  foon  abandoned  the  affair. 

A  North-Eaft  pafTage  has  been  effay'd  three  diflfer- 
ent  ways,  viz.  Eaft  of  Eaft-Greenland  or  Spitfbergen, 
between  Eaft-Greenland  and  Nova-Zembla,  and  by 
Wygatz-fbraits,  between  Nova-Zembla  and  Ruflia  up- 
on the  continent. 

The  fouthermoft  point  of  Eaft-Greenland  lies  in  760. 
N.  lat.  almoft  due  north  from  the  north  cape  of  Eu- 
rope. This  Greenland  may  reach  the  north  polar  re- 
gions, but  hitherto  Point  Furchas  (fo  called  by  the 
name  of  the  difcoverer)  in  82  D.  N.  lat.  is  the  furtheft 
north  that  has  been  difcovered.  The  fouthemmoft 
part  of  Eaft-Greenland  lies  about  150  leagues  from 
Nova-Zembla. 

Anno  1671  a  whaler  fail'd  the  coaft  of  Eaft-Green- 
land to  81  D.  N.  lat.  there  they  found  the  ice  firm,  it 
did  not  float ;  therefore  it  muft  adhere  to  fome  land 
backwards,  confequently  there  can  be  no  North-Eaft 
paflage  that  way.  As  the  northerly  and  eafterly 
winds  in  thefe  parts  caufe  very  intenfc  frofts,  there 
muft  be  to  windward  vaft  continents  covered  with  fnow 
or  large  fields  of  impenetrable  ice.  Thus  the  very  hard 
frofts  from  the  north  and  north-weft  winds  in  BaSin's 
bay,  Davis's  ftraits,  and  Hudfon's  bay,  indicate  vaft 
continents  of  ihow  ^n^  ice  to  the  north-weft. 

8  Anno 
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Anno  1676  Capt.  Wood  was  fitted  out  by  the  court 
of  England  in  his  Majefly^s  Ihip  Speedwell  with  the 
Profperous-pink,  to  difcovec  a  north-eaft  palTage  to  the 
Indian  feas ;  the  Speedwell  was  caft  away  upon  the 
rocks  of  Nova-Zcmbla  in  74  D.  30  M.  N.  lat.  (the 
men  were  faved  and  came  home  in  the  Profperous* 
pink)  they  found  ice  along  to  the  northward  with 
foundings,  therefore  land  is  not  for  off,  and  Nova-. 
Zembla  (a  conjefhire)  may  range  north-weftward,  un- 
til it  meets  with  Eaft-Greenland,  confequently  no 
northrcaft  paffiige  between  them,  unlefs  by  fome  ftraits  i 
the  flood  lets  from  the  S.  or  S.  W.  therefore  no  paf- 
fage  northward  *,  befides  the  water  is  rather  falter  than 
common  fea  or  ocean  water. 

In  endeavouring  a  N.  £.  paiTage  Nova*2^mbla  was 
difcovered,  and  Wygatz-ftraits  between  Nova-Zembla, 
and  the  continent  of  Tartary  or  Ruflia :  thofe  flraits  in 
N.  Jat.  70  D.  are  always  froze  and  full  of  ice,  excepting 
when  for  a  very  ftiort  time  by  a  N.  E.  hurricane  or 
ilorm  it  is  cleared  i  but  this  time  being  fhort  and  wea- 
ther tempeiluous,  it  may  be  deem'd  impraflicable. 

*  Sundry  writers  give  us  various  fmall  accounts  or 
hints,  fome  favouring  fome  difcouraging  a  N.E.  paffage, 

none 

*  There  was  a  oontaft  of  many  years  (landing,  betw^  Stt  I&ac 
Newton  with  his  followers,  members  of  the  Roy^  Society  in  London, 
and  the  Caffinis  with  their  followers,  members  of  L' Academle  Royale 
des  Sciences  in  Paris,  concerning  the  figure  of  the  earth.  Sir  Ifaac 
affirmoi,  //  nvat  mn  oblati /phiroid^  that  if,  the  earth  rifes  higher  to- 
wards the  equator,  and  falls  in  towards  the  pole ;  Caflini  pretended 
frpm  a^ual  menfuration,  that  it  was  an  Mng/phitiod.  The  King 
of  France  (the  French  court  are  much  to  be  extolled  for  their  gene- 
rofity  in  encooraging  and  promoting  of  ufeful  difcovertes,  but  their 
agents  or  people  employed,  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  in 
t£e  cpca^neCi  and  truth  of  their  reports)  at  a  great  charge  employ*^ 
ed  his  aftronomers,  and  other  mathematicians,  to  meafare  the  degrees 
of  latitwie  from  the  north  to  the  fouth  of  France,  by  ^tions  and 
triangles :  their  repdrts  at  that  time,  are  now  by  their'own  con« 
feffion  foniui  to  be  falfe  by  two  of  their  own  miifionsconfifting  of  a 
pared!  of  Academicians ;  one  wras  fent  to  Peru  in  America,  to  meafur« 
a  degree  of  ladtnde  near  the  equator  i  they  are  lately  returned  to 
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none  of  them  are  fufficicntly  vouched.  Some  have  wrote^ 
that  upon  the  coafts  of  Japan  and,  China,  drift  whalca 
have  been  found  with  Dutch  harping  irons^  thefe  muft 
have  come  by  a  N.  E.  paffage.  Some  relate  Ruflian 
barks  that  have  failM  from  the  Mare  glaciale  eaft  of  Wy- 
gatz  ftraits  by  Cape  Suotainos  in  N.  lat.  60 1^.  to  trad^ 
with  the  people  who  live  on  the  Oriental  ocean  in  N. 
lat.  50  D.  therefore  A  fia  and  America  are  two  feparatc 
continents.  The  Dutch  (as  it  is  faid)  anno  1646,  tried 
this  paflagc  backwards,  from  Japan  to  thrf'north  ocean, 
but  to  no  purpofe  ;  they  were  not  obftrqfted  by  the 
ice,  but  puzzled  by  broken  lands,  head  lands,  iflands, 
bays,  coves,  inlets,,  and  creeks.  Some  Dutch  whalers 
miffing  of  whales  proceeded  further  north  than  Cape 
i?urchas  of  Eaft -Greenland  in  JJ.  lat.  SzD.and  found  an 
open  fea  clear  of  ice  but  very  hollow.  N.  B.  Why  did 
they  not  proceed  in  queft  of  a  paffage  ?  If  a  clear  fea  could 
be  found,  that  is  without  continents  or  iflands  to  fafteik 
and  fix  the  ice,  a  paffage  might  be  poffiWe  r  but  a  pat- 
iage  through  ftraits  cannot  be  pradicably  fafe,  their  ice 
is  generally  fixed ;  if  accidentally  in  the  height  of  fomc 
fummcrs  they  be  open,  it  can  be  only  for  a  (hort  time, 
and  the  uncertainty,  when  a  froft  may  fet  it,  renders 
the  navigation  too  hazardous  to  run  the  rifk  of  the 


France  :■  the  other  detachment  was  fent  to  Tomeo  in  Finland  m 
Sweden,  to  take  the  dimeniions  of  a  degree  of  latitude  under  the  po- 
lar circle,  they  returned  anno  1737  (Torneois  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Bothnick  gulph  in  N.  lat.  6^  D.  50  M.  and  i  H.  23  M.  eaft  from 
Paris)  from  an  obferved  eclipfe  of  the  moon  and  fome  occultatk>n<  of 
£xed  ftars,  variation  W.  5  D.  5  M.  the  refra^ona  did  not  differ 
much  from  thofe  in  France,  the  river  was  not  (hat  up  with  ice  tintit 
Nov.  2.  they  found  the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  tkat  cuts 
the  polar  circle  to  be  97,437  toifes  or  French  fathoms,  that  is,  looO' 
toifes  longer  than  it  fhould  be  according  to  Caffini ::  they  pretended 
tb  French  gafcoti,  or  romantick  exadnefs,.  exceeding  not  only  credi» 
biHty  but  credulity  itfelf,  viz.  to  find  a»afcertained  bafis  for  the  men* 
inration  of  their  triangles,  in  meafurine  by  two  companies,  npon  the 
ice,  each  with  four  wooden  rods  30  tcct  loiig»  in  714.06  fathoms  ; 
fett  th^  differed  only  fear  mh^ 
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vcflel  being  froze  upland  the  people  perifli :  Spitfbergcn 
drEaft  Greenland  fccms  to  be  a  clutter  of  broken  illandsL 

V.  Adventures  of  a  north- weft  paflage  to  the  weft  or 
Indian  feas  for  the  Spice-iflands  and  China.  Sebattian 
Cabotj  a  native  of  England^  was  fitted  ouj  byHenry  Vlli 
of  England,  anno  i4Q7i  to  difcover  a  north-weft  paf* 
fage  to  the  Spice-iflanas  andEaft-Indies,  he  made  land  in 
Weft  Greenland  in  N.  lat.  67  D.  and  called  icPrimaViftsb 
and  from  thence  cbafted  to  Florida,  taking  pofTcflion,  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  thofe  times  as  he  fail'd  along  for 
the  crown  of  England  5  but  endeavoured  no  paflagd. 

Sir  Martin  Frobifhcr,  at  firft  fitted  out  by  private  ad- 
Venturers^  made  three  voyages  anno  1576, 1577, 1578^ 
to  a  ftrait  in  N.  lat.  63  D.  called  by  his  own  name,  but 
ice  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  fucceffively  ob- 
liged him  to  return^  without  any  north-weft  paflage 
difcoveryi  He  took  formal  poflfeflion  of  the  north  con- 
tinent o/^Grecnlandi  for  the  crown  of  England^  but  the 
Norwegians  (at  prefcnt  the  fubjefts  of  Denmark)  pre- 
tended to  have  had  fcttlements  there  prior  by  200  years, 
from  Iceland  (its  north  parts  are  in  N.  lat.  66  D.  20  D. 
weft  frdm  London ;)  but  our  firft  north- weft  adven- 
turers Frobifher,  Davis,  Hudfon^  Baffin,  Smith,  £5?r. 
did  not  find  the  leaft  veftige  of  the  Norwegians  ever 
being  there :  There  was  no  bread-corn,  no  herbage,  the 
aborigines  had  not  altered  their  way  of  living,  being 
cloathed  with  (kins^  and  lodging  in  caves.  This  north 
continent  the  Danes  call  New  Denniark,  and  have  a  fmall 
miferable  fettlement  there  in  Davis' s-ftraits  in  N.  lat. 
64.  D.  and  a  guard  fhip  in  the  whaling  feafon :  'the  foil 
tnd  Indian  trade  are  not  worth  contending  for ;  the  beft 
of beaverand  other  fur  is  from  hence^  but  in  fmall  quan^ 
titles  ;  it  is  unhofpitable.  Hans  Egeda  in  his  natural 
hiftory  of  Greenland^  4/0,  1 74 1 5  fays  that  Greenland  was 
firft  difcovered  by  the  Norwegians  and  Icelanders  ana  9  8  2 , 
but  the  inclemency  of  the  climate  occafioncd  their 
abandoning  of  it ;  his  relation  of  many  colonies,  ab- 
bt]fS|  and  churc^s  is  too  romantick  to  obtain  credit. 

£  a  4^na 
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Anno  1721a  company  of  merchants  or  trading  men,  by 
a  royal  Danifli  licenfe  tet  up  at  Bergen  of  New*Denmark 
in  N.  Lat.  64  D.  where  the  author  and  his  family  conti* 
nued  15  years  t  he  lays  that  barley  does  ripen  there  i'y 
fome  tillage  and  pafture-land,  only  brufh-wood,  feveral 
fhell-fifh,  land  conftantly  covered  with  ice  and  fnow,  ex- 
cepting near  the  fea-fliore,  turnips  grow  well  s  mulketoes 
very  troublefome  in  July  and  Auguft. 

There  is  no  good  whaling  amongft  the  loofe  ice,  the 
whales  when  (truck,  dive,  and  it  is  uncertain  where  they 
may  come  up  to  blow,  but  near  great  iflands  of  ice,  and 
fields  of  ice  or  faft  ice,  they  muft  come  up  by  the  fame 
fide ;  as  the  American  or  weft  ihore  belongs  to  Great* 
Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  anno  171 3,  the  winds, 
being  generally  from  the  north  and  north-weft,  it  is  the  lee- 
fhore  and  field  of  ice ;  therefore  if  a  monopoly  of  whal- 
ing could  be  allowed,  by  the  law  of  nations,  in  Davis  V 
ftraits,  it  muft  belong  to  Great-Britain  *,  thus  we  claim, 
but  for  political  reafons  do  not  profecute  our  claim,  to 
an  exclufive  herring-fi(beryatSchetland  or  north  parts 
of  Scotland;  this  controverfy  is  well  canvaflfed^^  and  con 
by  Selden  in  his  Mare  claufum  and  by  Grotius  in  his  Mare 
liberum.  At  prefent  the  King  of  Denmark  aftumes  the 
fovcreignty  of  the  feas  in  DavisVftraits. 

John  Davis  upon  the  north- weft  paffage  difcovefy, 
anno  1583  made  Cape  Defolation  about  62  D.N.  Lat. 
and  failM  to  no  effeft,  fo  high  as  66  D.  40  M.  He  made 
another  voyage  anno  1586  found  among  the  nativesfome 
copper.  Anno  1587  he  made  a  third  voyage  and  fail'd 


f  There  is  a  peculiar  feed  of  grain  for  various  dimates ;  in  Lapland, 
they  have  a  fpccies  of  barley  ripe  in  fix  weeks  from  its  being  fowed; 
Che  barley  feed  of  the  lands  further  fouth,  as  of  Stockholm,  do  not 
ripen  there :  thus  mais  or  Indian  corn  of  Virginia  does  not  ripen  in 
New-England,  that  of  New-England  does  not  ripen  m  Nova-Scotia 
and  Canada.  The  further  north,  the  more  vegetable  growdi  is  ftonted 
and  degenerates;  fer  north  grow  only  pine,  fir,  and  birch  wood* 
Further  north  only.forulh  fuch  as  heath,  juniper,  vitb,  idoea  cran- 
berryt»  &c.    Still  furdier  north  only  a  loofe  mofs. 

*    ^       8  fo 
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(o  high  as  72  D.  10  M.  this  opening  is  ftill  called  Fre^ 
turn  Davis^  or  Davis's-ilraits. 

The  King  of  Denmark,  \jpon  pretence  of  renewing 
his  claims^  fitted  out  iomt  vcflels  for  this  difcovery 
anno  1605,  i6o6,  1607,  &c.  there  adventures  were  of 
BO  ccmfequence.  Anno  1619  John  Munck  failed  into 
the  northern  parts  of  Davis's- ftraits,  and  called  it  Mare 
Cbrifiianum  (the  name  of  the  Kin^  of  Denmark  at  thkt 
time)  he  wintered  in  6^  D.  20  m.  N.  Lat.  and  called 
it  Munck's  winter  harbour  i  and  the  countnr  he  called 
New-Denmark ;  few  of  his  men  furvived  fo  as  to  re- 
turn home  and  live. 

In  the  beginning  of  laft  century,  Henry  Hudfon^  by 
two  adventures,  having  iatisfied  himfelf  that  there  was 
no  north-eaft  p^ge  to  China,  was  fent  from  England 
to  try  a  north- weft  paflage ;  as  the  weft  northward  na- 
vigation had  no  fuccels,  he  failed  by  the  weft  fouth* 
ward  opening,  through  the  ftraits  called  by  his  name 
into  a  Day  called  Hudfon's-bay,  where  he  perifhed  by 
the  infidioufneis  of  his  villainous  crew. 

Sir  Thomas  Button  (in  thefe  times  many  feafaring 
commanders  were  knighted,  to  encourage  difcoverers) 
anno  1611,  encouraged  by  Prince  Henry,  purfued  the 
north-weft  difcoveries,  palled  through  Hudfon*s  ftraits 
and  bay,  navigated  and  lookM  into  the  feveral  creeks 
and  inlets  of  its  weftern  fhore  (water  generally  80  fa- 
thom deep)  he  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Wales ;  he  m 
much  mile'ry  winterM  in  57  D.  10  M.  N.  Lat.  he  called 
the  place  Port  Nelfon.  This  weft  coaft  was  afterwards 
called  Button's- Bay. 

Sk  Thomas  Smith's  found,  difcovered  anno  161 6,  is 
ioN.Lat.  78D. 

After  Davis,  M.  BafEn  proff?cuted  the  north-north- 
wcftward  paflage,  in  the  north  parts  of  Davis's-ftraits, 
there  he  found  a  great  bay  called  Baffin's-bay  ;  he  did 
not  profecute  to  the  bottom,  or  further  extent  of  this 
bay,  but  defpair'd  of  finding  a  north  weft  paflage.  In 
N.  Lat.  78,  the  compals  varied  57  D.  W.  the  greaKft 
known  variation. 

E  J  ^(^ 
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No  mo/e  voyages  were,  made  from  England  upon  that 
defign  until  anno  163 1.  Capt.  Thomas  James  of  Briftol 
made  fome  additional  difcoveries  to  thofe  of  Hudfon, 
Button,  and  Baffin,  (here  we  anticipate  a  little  the  Hud- 
jTon's-bay  account)  he  wintered  atCharleton-Ifland,  near 
the  bottom  of  HudfonVbay :  in  this  ifland,  he  fays,  in 
fummer-feafon,  the  days  are  exceffive  hot,  and  in  the 
nigRts  froftf  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the  mu- 
'flcet6es  are  intolerable,  feveral  kinds  of  flies  and  butter- 
flies j  no  filh,  nor  fiftirbones,  or  fhells  upon  the  (hore, 
"excepting  cockle-ftiells ;  here  were  feveral  kinds  of 
fowl,  decrs,  foxes,  bears,  and  fome  fmall  quadrupedes  j 
foU  of  fpruce,  firs,  and  juniper.  He  printed  his  journal 
(a  good  performance)  London  1633, 4to.  He  gave  it  a^ 
his  bpinion,  that  there  can  be  no  northweft  paflage. 

Several  others  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth 
'century,  made  attempts  for  a  northweft  paflage.  Wef| 
Greenland  and  fields  of  ice  obftruded  them  5  but  an  in- 
icidental  very  confiderable  benefit  accrued,  viz.  the  Da- 
yis's-ftraits  whale- filhery.  None  have  profecuted  the 
navigation  along  the  weft- fide  of  Weft  tSreenland  into 
very  high  latitudes,  to  difcover  whether  Weft  Grcenr 
Jand  and  Eaft  Greenland  do  converge  fo  as  to  join,  Of 
if  there  be  a  paflage  along  by  the  north  pole. 

The  many  difappointments  and  difcouragemcnts,  a^ 
^fo  the  inteftine  broils  and  confufions  in  England,  did 

Cut  a  ftand  to  all  difcoveries  and  other  improvements, 
Jpon  the  neftoration  of  King  Charles  II.  the  difcovery 
projefts  were  again  fet  on  foot  by  fome  noblemen  and 
merchants :  Prince  Rupert  was  concerned  :  Capt.  Guil- 
1am,  in  the  Nonfuch- ketch,  was  fitted  out  anno  1667  y 
he  failed  up  Baffin's-bay  fo  high  as  75  D.  N.  Lat.  and 
returned  to  Prince  Rupert's  river  in  N.  Lat.  51  D.  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  advantageous  fur-trade  in  the 
Hudfon's-bay  company,  eftabli&ed  by  royal  patent 
anno  1670,  to  Prince  Rupert  and  aflbciates. 

Capt.  Middleton,  in  his  northweft  difcovery  voyage, 
anAP  1 742,  fays,  it  is  impoflible  in  any  part  of  the  wcC 
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tern  coaft,  Jower  than  67  D.  N.  Lat.  called  Cape  Hope 
weft  from  London  87  D.  he  pretends  to  have  iofpcdted 
this  coaft  narrowly  i  and  if  there  be  any  paflagc  narthcx 
north  it  muft  be  impradicable,  becaufe  (if  at  all  deal-) 
it  cannot  be  clear  above  one  week  in  the  year.  His 
main  attempt  was  in  Wager  river  N.  Lat.  65  D.  25  M. 
the  entrance  6  to  8  miles  wide,  tide  5  or  6  knots, 
foundings  not  lefstban  16  fathoms  (many  favages  cam^ 
aboard  but  had  no  trade,  they  fpoke  of  mines  f^  the 
further  he  went  up  Wager  river,  the  tides  did  rile  lefs 
(whereas  Sir  John  Narborough  in  his  paflage  through 
the  ftratts  of  Magellan,  the  nearer  he  approached  the 
weftern  flood,  the  tide  did  rife  more)  the  water  from 
fait  became  brackifht  and  gradually  more  frefh,  there- 
fore it  mxift  proceed  from  fome  &e(h  water  river,  and 
is  no  fait  water  thorough-fare. 

If  there  were  -difcovered  a  N.  E.  or  N.  W.  paflage  to 
China,  the  difficulties  in  navigation  would  render  it 
of  little  or  no  ufe,  other,  than  to  amufe  the  curious  m 
the  hydrography  of  thofe  parts. 

There  is  a  river  which  the  French  Coureur  des  Bois, 
call  St.  Lawrence  coming  from  the  weft  ward,  falls  into 
the  northern  parts  of  the  upper  lake,  nearly  looD.  W. 
from  London,  and  the  fame  latitude  with  the  bottom  of 
HudfonVBay,  and  communicating  with  it  by  Water 
canoe  carriage  ;  the  north  parts  of  Calefornia  lie  in  a- 
bout  1 30  D.  weft  from  London  (according  to  Dr.  Hally's 
accurate  laying  of  it)  and  in  Lat.  42  D.  thus  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude  is  only  30  D,  which  at  the  medium 
Lat.  of  45  D-  (14  leagues  to  a  degree)  makes  only  420 
leagues  \  and  if  Calefornia  is  divided  from  the  continent 
by  a  finus  or  ftrait,  this  will  render  the  diftance  to  that 
ftrait  ftill  Ihorter.  By  going  up  this  river  fo  far  as  Water 
canoe  carriage  will  allow,  and  then  perhaps  only  fome 

t  Many  of  our  adventurers  to  north  and  fouth  America  (witncft 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  river  Oronokc)  fecm  to  have  been  more 
intent  uponjnetals  and  minerals,  than  upon  pailagca  to  the  Eaft-^ 
Mks,  iadia»  trade*  or  fettling  of  colonies* 
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ihort  land  carrying-place  to  fome  rivulet  or  river  run- 
ning weftward  towards  the  feas  of  California  or  weftern 
ocean,  if  fome  ridge  or  chain  of  impradicable  moun- 
tains do  not  intervene.  But  cut  bono  all  this  puzzle  ? 
only  to  afcertain  the;  geography  of  that  country  -,  it  can 
be  of  no  ufe  in  navkation. 

Mr.  Dobbs  who  faulted  Capt.  Middleton  very  much 
,  for  his  bad  management  and  unfaithfulnefs,  did  anno 
,  1 745  procure  an  aft  of  parliament,  viz.  Whereas  a 
north  weft  paflage  through  Hudfon's-firaits  to  the  weft- 
ern American  ocean  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  trade 
of  Great-Britain  \  there  is  enabled  a  publick  reward  of 
20,000^.  fter.  to  any  fliip  or  veffel  belon^g  to  fub- 
«  jefts  of  Great-Britain,  that  fliall  find  out  any  fuch  tho* 
rough-fare  or  paflage.    Upon  this  encouragement  the 
Pobbs-galley  and  California  failed  from  England  in 
M^^  1746  >  hitherto  we  have  no  account  of  them. 

A  digreffion  concerning  whaling. 

The  New-£ng1and  whalers  diftinguifli  10  or  12  dif" 
ferent  fpecies  of  the  whale-kind ;  the  moft  beneficial  is 
the  black  whale,  whale-bone  whale,  or  true  whale,  as 
they  call  it  5  in  Davis's-ftraits  in  N.  lat.  70D.  and  upwards 
they  are  very  large,  fome  may  yield  1 50  puncheons  be- 
ing 400  to  ^00  barrels  oil,  and  bone  of  1 8  feet  and  up- 
.  wards ;  they  are  a  heavy  loggy  fifii  and  do  not  fight,  as 
the  New-England  whalers  exprefs  it,  they  are  eafily  ftruck 
and  faftcncd,  but  not  above  one  third  of  them  are  reco- 
vered ;  by  finking  and  bewildering  themlclves  under  the 
ice,  two  thirds  of  them  are  loft  irrecoverably;  the  whale-^ 
bone  whales  killed  upon  the  coaft  of  New-England,  Terra 
de  Labradore,  and  entrance  of  Davis*  s-ftraits,  are  fmallcr, 
do  yield  not  exceeding  1 20  to  1 30  barrels  oil,  and  9  feet 
bone  14P  lb.  wt.  they  ^re  wilder  more  agile  and  do  fight. 

Sperma  ceti  whales  are  to  be  found  almoft  every 
where,  they  have  no  bone,  fo  called ;  fome  may  yield  60 
to  70  barrels  oil  called  vicipps  oil  th$  fittcft  for  lamps 

or 
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or  a  burning  li^ht.    It  is  from  this  whale  that  we  have 
the  parmacitty  or  fperma  cett  (very  improperly  fb  called) 
the  ancients  were  at  a  lofs  whether  it  was  an  animal  or 
mineral  iubftance ;  Schroder  a  celebrated  Pharmacopceia 
wriser  about  the  middle  of  laft  century,  calls  it  Aliud 
lenus  Kiumnis  quod  Sperma  ceti  officina  vacant^  he  de- 
fcribes  it  PingucJo  furfurofa  produSla  exbalaiiom  terr^ 
pdpburM.    We  now  find  that  any  part  of  its  oil,  but . 
more  abundantly  the  head-matter  as  the  whalers  term  . 
it,  if  it  ftand  at  reft  and  in  the  fun  will  fhoot  into  adi- 
pous  fleaks  refembline  10  fome  manner  the  chryftalifa* 
don  of  falts :  inftead  m  fperma  teti^  it  ought  to  be  called 
adeps  cetiy  in  the  materia  medica.     This  fame  whale 
^ves  the  ambergreafe,  a  kind  of  perfume,  as  is  mulk :  ' 
anciently  it  was  by  the  natural  hiftorians  defcribed  as  a 
kind  of  bitumen,  hencethe  name  ambra  grifea.    Dale,  a 
noted  author,  in  his  pharmacologia  not  long  fince  pub* 
lifhes  it  as  fuch ;  it  is  now  fully  difcovered  to  be  fome  pro- 
du&ion  from  this  fpecies  of  whale,  for  fome  time  it 
was  imagined  fome  peculiar  concreted  juice  lodged  in  a 
peculiar  cyftis ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  the  caflpreum  of 
the  beaver  or  Fiber  Canadenfis,  and  the  zibetHum  of  the 
civit-cat  or  hyena,  in  cyftis's  both  fides  oi  the  Ani  rima ; 
thus  not  long  fince,  fome  of  our  Nantucket  whalers  im- 
a^ned,  that  in  fome  (very  few  and  rare)  of  thefe  male 
or  bull  whales,  they  had  found  the  gland  or  cyftis  in 
the  loins  near  the  fpermatick  organs :  late  and  more  ac* 
curate  obfervations  feem  to  declare  it  to  be  fome  part  of 
the  ordurcf  dung,  or  alvine  excrement  of  the  whal6; 
iquid-fifh  one  of  the  Newfoundland  baits  for  cod,  are 
fometimes  in  Newfoundland  caftafhore in  quantities,  and 
as  they  corrupt  and  fry  in  the  fun  they  become  a  jelly 
or  fubftanceof  an  ambergreafe  fmell ;.. therefore  as  fquid 
bills  are  fometimes  found  in  the  lumps  of  ambergreafe, 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  ambergreafe  is  fome  of  the  cxcre* 
ment  from  fquid -food,  with  fome  Angular  circumftances 
.  or  difpofitions  that  procure  this  quality,  feldom  concur- 
ring \  thus  the  Nantucket  whalers  for  foii^e  years  laft, 

have 
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have  found  no  ambei^reafe  in  their  whales.  The  fperma 
ceti  whale  has  no  bone  or  baleine  in  his  mouth,  but  fine 
white  teeth ;  they  are  aiofl:  plenty  upon  the  coaft  of- 
yirginia  and  Carolina. 

The  fin-back,  befide  two  fmall  fide -fins,  has  a  large 
fin  upon  his  back,  may  yield  50  to  60  barrels  oil,  his 
bone  is  brittle,  of  little  or  no  ufc,  he  fwims  fwifter,  and 
is  very  wild  whea  ftruck.  The  Bermudians  fome  years 
.catch  30  of  thefe  whales,  not  in  (loops,  but  in  whale- 
boats  from  the  fborc  as  formerly  at  Cape -Cod,  their 
governor  of  Bermudas  has  a  perquifite  of  io£.  out  of 
each  old  whale. 

The  humpback  has  a  bunch  in  the  fame  part  of  his 
back,  inftead  of  a  fin :  the  bone  is  not  good  ^  makes 
^o  to  60  barrels  oil. 

The  fcrag-whale  has  feveral  of  thefe  bumps. 

Black-fifh,  /.  e.  grampus  of  6  to  10  barrels  oil,  bot- 
tle-nofc  of  3  or  4  barrels,  may  (like  (heep)  be  drove 
alhore  by  boats. 

Liver-oil  is  reckoned  the  beft,  efpecially  for  leather- 
dreflers. 

Whales  are  gregarious  and  great  travellers  or  paflen- 
gers  ;  in  the  autumn  they  go  fouth,  in  the  fpring  they 
return  northward.  They  copulate  like  neat  cattle,  but 
the  female  in  a  fupine  pofture*  The  true  or  whale- 
bone whale's  fwallow  is  not  much  bigger  than  that  of 
.an  ox,  feeds  upon  fmall  fifli  and  fea-infefts  that  keep  in 
iholes,  has  only  one  fmall  fin  each  fide  of  his  head  of 
no  great  ufe  to  him  in  fwimming,  but  with  a  large  ho- 
rizontal tail  he  fculs  himfelf  in  the  water.  The  North 
Cape  (\n  N.  Lat.  72  D.  in  Europe)  whales,  are  of  the 
fame  fmall  kind  as  are  the  New-England,  and  entrance 
of  Davis*s-ftraits :  here  we  may  again  obferve,  that  the 
high  European .  latitudes  are  not  fo  cold  as  the  fame 
American  latitudes,  f  becaufe  72  D.  is  the  proper  N. 

Laf. 
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f  The  cold  is  much  more  intenfe  in  the  north  parts  of  America; 
Chan  in  the  fame  JatitucUs  in  the  noxxhern  parts  of  Europe.    Capt. 
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{»t.  IP  Davis'srftraics  for  the  large  whales,  and  the  Putdi 
fifh  for  them  long- fide  of  fields  or  large  ifiands  of  ice, 
they  ufe  long  warpa,  not  drudges  as  in  New-England. 

Nantucket  men»  are  the  only  New-England  whalers 
^t  prefent ;  this  year  1 746  not  abore  3  or  4  whales 
paught  in  Cape  Cod,  the  whales,  as  alfo  the  herrings, 
(our  herrings  are  not  of  a  good  quality)  feem  to  be 
(drove  off  from  thence,  Laft  year  Nantucket  brought 
gbout  10,000  barrek  to  market,  this  year  they  do  not 
follow  it  fo  much,  becaufe  of  the  low  price  of  oil  in 


MiddletoB  givts  a  difmal  account  of  his  wintering  anno  1742,  at 
phurchiU  river  in  Hudfon'srBay  N.  Lat.  59  D.  whereas  the  French 
mathematical  miffionaries  at  Tomeo  in  Lapland,  N.  Lat.  66 D.  anno 
17^7,  to'ftation  their  triangles  for  the  menfuration  of  a  degree  of 
laatude  tl^ere  under  the  polar  circle^  in  winter  did  traverfe  the 
inountains.  At  Enarba  near  Enera  lake  in  N.  Lat.  69  D.  the  coun- 
try ii  Co  populous  as  to  have  annual  fairs  for  trade.  At  Wardhus 
70  D.  45  M.  in  Norway,  the  king  of  Denmark  keeps  a  ^arrifon.The 
Putch  wintered  in  Noya-Zembhi N.  Lat.  75.  the  Engliih  in  Green- 
land N.  Lat.  76  D. 

High  north  and  high  fouth,  the  moft  conilant  winds  are  wefterly, 
bebg  eddy  or  reflux  winds,  of  the  eafterly  trade  winds  between  the 
tropicks.  In  the  European  high  latitudes,  as  alfo  in  the  northern 
American  high  latitudes,  the  winds  are  generally  from  the  polar  r^ 
gions ;  the  cold  denfer  air,  by  reafpn  of  its  gravity,  pretiing  to- 
wards the  equator,  where  the  air  is  more  rarified,  lighter  and  lefs 
elafUck  ;  to  preferve  an  equilibrium  which  is  natural  to  all  fluids  : 
In  the  European  high  north  latitudes  this  wind  (it  is  frequently 
N.  W.  being  a  fort  of  diagonal  or  compoiitum  between  the  foutherly 
direflion  towards  the  fouuiern  rarified  air,  and  its  wefterly  reflux 
or  eddy  diredlion)  crpiTes  a  deep  large  oce^,  confequently  warm 
and  mellow :  In  the  American  nigh  north  latitudes,  thele  winds 
glide  along  vaft  continents  of  fnow  and  ice,  and  confecjuently  more 
;iQd  more  chilled ;  this,  tnfaffant^  may  be  a  good  furmife,  againft  a 
praifticable  N.  W.  paflage,  becaufe  the  warm  ocean  and  its  influence 
mufl  be  at  a  great  diftance.  This  way  of  reafoning  does  not  hold 
good  in  the  high  fouthem  latitudes,  where  firom  this  dodlrine  the 
winds  ought  to  be  S.  W.  whereas  they  are  in  a  manner  fixed  at 
N.  W.  but  perhaps  may  intimate,  that  there  is  no  continent  of  land 
or  ice  to  the  S.  W.  and  a  vaft  ocean  to  the  weft,  northward  to  wind- 
ward, which  by  a  boiflrous  hollow  fea  carries  the  wind  along  with 
it  i  in  faft  the  ftiips  that  failed  tc  5ear  70  D.  S.  Lat.  feldom  found 
f^ny  floating  ice. 
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Europe,  notwithftanding,  this  year  they  fit  out  6  or  7  vef* 
lels  for  Davis  Vftraits,  and  fail  end  of  March  ^  theyfome* 
times  make  Cape  Farewell  ini5  days,  fometimes  in  not 
lefs  than  fix  weeks.  Upon  a  peace,  they  defign  to  fi(h 
whales  in  deep  water,  to  far  as  the  Weft-Indies,  and 
Weftem-Iflands.  A  whale  may  keep  half  an  hour  un- 
der water  without  blowing  (breathing)  but  is  obliged 
to  blow  many  times  before  flie  dives  again. 

Some  New-England  men  a  few  years  fince  attempted 
whaling  in  the  entrance  of  Davb's-ftnuts,  but  to  no  ad- 
vantage :  they  generally  arrived  there  too  late,  in  keep- 
ing too  near  the  Labaradore  (hore  (they  kept  within  50 
leagues  of  the  fhore,  they  (hould  have  kept  1 50  leagues 
to  fea)  they  were  embayed  and  impeded  by  tlu:  fields  of 
ice. 

Whales  feem  to  have  fomed^ee  of  fagacity.  When 
much  difturbed,  they  quit  their  keeping  ground,  and  the 
trads  of  their  ufual  parages  (the  whale  is  a  paflenger 
from  north  to  fouch,  and  back  again  according  to  the 
feaibns)  thus,  as  to  New-England,  formerly  for  many  fuc- 
ceflive  years,  they  fet  in  along  (hore  by  Cape-Cod,  there 
was  good  whaling  in  boats,  proper  watchmen  afliore  by 
fignals  gave  notice  when  a  whale  appeared ;  after  fome 
years  they  left  this  ground,  and  paucd  further  off*  upon 
the  banks  at  fome  diftance  from  the  (hore,  the  whalers 
then  ufed  (loops  with  whale-boats  aboard,  and  this  fi(h- 
ery  turned  to  good  account :  At  prefent  they  feem  in 
a  great  meafiire,  to  be  drove  off  from  thefe  banks,  and 
take  their  courfe  in  deep  water,  that  is,  in  the  ocean ; 
thither  upon  a  peace  our  whalers  defign  to  follow  them. 
In  Davis's  ftraits,at  the  firft  coming  of  the  whaling  (hips, 
whales  are  plenty,  but  afterwards  being  much  difturbed, 
they  become  fcarce,  and  the  (hips  return  home,  before 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  fet  in.  The  whaling  fea- 
fon  in  both  Greenlands  is  in  May  and  June ;  the  Dutch 
fet  out  tbrDavis's-ftraits  beginning  of  March,  fometimes 
.they  are  a  month  in  beating  to  weather  Cape  Farewell, 
they  do  not  arrive  in  the  fi(hing  ground  until  May.  An. 
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17439  perhaps  a  medium  year,  the  Dutch  had  in  Davis  V 
ftraits  50  whaling  ihips  (at  Spitfbergen  or  Eaft-Green* 
land  they  had  137  whalers)  and  got  feventy  fix  and  a 
half  whales. 

'  Obfcnration  and  experience  or  praftice  improves  every 
afi^r;  formerly  the  whalers  (even  at  Spitfbergen)  ufed 
to  tow  the  whales  they  killed  into  harbours  to  cut  them 
up ;  at  prefent  they  cut  them  up  at  fea  and  fave  much 
time  :  formerly  they  whaled  in  New-England  and  Ber-> 
mudas  only  with  boats  from  the  fhore  (at  Bermudas 
they  continue  fb),  afterwards  by  floops  upon  the  adjacent 
banks,  and  do  now  proceed  to  catch  them  in  deep  water : 
formerly  it  was  imagined  that  the  true  whale  lived  up- 
on a  kind  of  alga  or  fea-grafs,  or  upon  an  ouzy  mud, 
now  it  is  certain  that  they  feed  in  (holes  of  fmall  fiihea 
and  fea*infe£ts;  formerly  our  naturaliils  judged  the 
fperma  ceti  and  ambergreafe  to  be  bituminafui  generis  % 
at  prefent  it  is  obvious  that  the  firft  is  only  a  concreted 
oil  or  fie&ky  adeps  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  whale,  the 
other  is  an  indurated  part  of  the  ordure  of  the  fame  kind 
of  whale  when  it  feeds  upon  fquids,  with  other  circum- 
ftances  of  fex,  feafon,  &c.  and  therefore  but  rarely  found. 

Some  years  fince  the  South-fea  company  fitted  out 
24  large  nne  whaling  fiiips,  firom  mifmahagement  it  turn* 
ed  to  no  account,  they  funk  about  100,000^.  fter. 

The  Britiih  parliament,  to  encourage  whaling,  did  pa(s 
an  aft  anno  1733  to  continue  during  the  whaling  act  5 
George  IL  That  there  fhould  be  paid  by  the  receiver- 
general  of  ^he  cuftoms  upon  their  return  as  a  premium 
20  J.  per  tun  of  (hipping,  under  the  following  qualifi- 
cations ;  the  (hips  not  to  be  under  200  tuns,  having  on 
board  40  fi(hing-lines  of  1 20  fathom  at  leaft  each,  40 
harpoon  irons,  4  boats  with  7  men  to  each  (including 
the  harponeer,  fteerfman,  and  line-manager  formerly 
employed  in  fucb  voyages)  with  the  mafter  and  furgeon, 
in  ail  30  men.  For  (hips  exceeding  200  tuns,  for  every 
exceeding  of  50  tuns,  an  addition  of  x  boat,  6  men, 
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lo  lines,  and  lo  harpoon  irons :  muft  carry  fix  months 
provifion :  the  oil  and  bone  to  be  duty  free^ 

This  prolix  digreffion^  a$  containing  fonie  things  thai 
are  not  generally  attended  to,  may  be  amufement  to  the 
Curious ;  and  does  by  anticipation  abbreviate  the  article 
of  filhery,  in  the  hiftory  of  New-England. 

AataCtE  liL 

Som^  account  of  the  difcoveries  and  firjt  feUtenitnts  tM 

America  from  Europe, 

♦  The  only  European  nalrigators  and  planters  of  A- 
merica  arc  the  Spanim,  Porcuguefc,  Dutch,  and  Englilh ) 
the  Englifti  are  the  proper  fubjcft-matter  ofthis  hiftory^ 
and  their  difcoveries  fhall  be  related  in  courfe,  the  others 
are  the  fubjed  of  this  article  of  the  introdudtion^ 

The  continent  of  America  at  a  medium  eftimatc  is 
about  I  GOO  leagues  (by  leagues  we  always  mean  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  degree  on  the  meridians)  from  Europe 
and  Africa,  upon  the  intervening  Atlantick  or  northern^ 
and  the  Ethiopick  or  fouthem  ocean^  the  Spaniards  call 
the  whole  Mar  del  Nort  j  from  Afia  about  2500  leagues 
iipon  the  intervening  South*fea,  Pacific  Ocean,  or  Mat 
del  Zur,  which  is  reckoned  to  extend  two  fifths  of  the 
eaft  and  weft  circumference  of  the  earth* 

At  firft  the  America  navigations  were  via  Canaries 
and  the  Caribee-Hlands ;  a  more  direA  navigation  to  its 
feveral  parts  is  now  praftifed  ;  the  ancients  imagined 
that  within  the  tropicks  {non  eft  iabitahilis  seftu)  the 
earth  was  not  habitable,  whereas  the  fine  rich  countries 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  lie  moftly  within  the  tropicks. 

*  Conlidering  that  the  accounts  of  the  difcoveries  and  firft  fettle^ 
aients  in  America  from  Europe,  publiihed  in  Engliih  by  our  hiflori- 
ans,  geographers  and  atlas-makers  are  fo  confded  and  falfe,  fo  ro^ 
mantick  and  imperfect ;  I  am  induced  by  fomc  friends  to  infcrt  fome 
better  vouched  and  digeiled  (hort  account  of  the  matter ;  this,  tho^ 
ftot  inconMent  with  our  fubjedl,  will  render  the  introdudiory  fe^on, 
oat  of  all  prpportioA  and  fymjnetry^  too  prolix. 

Americn 
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America  maybe  divided  into  the  continents  of  North- 
Americacalled  by  the  Spanifti  writers  America Mcxicana^ 
thecontincnl  of  South- America  called  by  the  Spaniards 
America  Peruriana,  the  intermediate  ifthmus  or  audi* 
cncc  of  Guatimala,  andGroenland  nor th  of  Davis's  ftraits* 

I.  Span ijb  difioveries  and  frjt  fit tlements. 

Chriftopher  Colon  or  Columbus,  a  Genoefe  mariner 
or  pilot,  a  curious  man  in  his  way,  fedulous  in  mak- 
ing coafting  carts  of  his  voyages,  and  naturally  a  pro- 
jcdor ;  he  was  for  fortie  years  an  inhabitant  of  Terceras^ 
«ne  of  the  Portuguefc  weilern  iQands,  diftant  from 
Newfoundland  not  exceeding  300  leagues.  He  went 
to  the  court  of  Portugal,  propofed  difcoveries  upon  the 
weft  coaft  of  Africa :  having  for  fome  tinie  frequented 
that  coaft  and  the  *  Canary-iQands,  as  he  formerly  did 
the  wcftcrn  iQands  >  confidering  the  fun*s  diurnal  mo- 
tion, the  wefterly  winds  in  certain  feafons  blowing  with 
continuance,  driving  pine  and  other  fallen  wood  afliore, 
with  fome  other  fymptoms,  he  conceived  that  there 
muft  be  land  to  the  weftward. 

Anno  1486.  He  propofed  to  the  ftates  of  Genoa,  to 
difcover  fome  countries  weftward,  or  to  find  a  wcftem 


*  Canary-iflands  fo  called,  from  manjr  dogs  found  there ;  the  />- 
Jdit  fkrtumaiig  of  the  ancients ;  were  difcovered  by  fome  Guipufco- 
ans  f or  the  King  of  Caftile,  about  loo  years  before  Columbus's  dif- 
coverv  of  America ;  after  being  relinqulQied  fipj-  many  centuries  by 
the  Europeans :  the  Pheenicians,  Carthiginians,  lattd  Romans,  are 
iaid  CO  have  planted  colonies,^  it  is  certain  they  vifited  thefe  iHands^ 
although  not  the  leaft  veftige  of  their  having  ever  been  there  appears. 
Ptolemy^s  canon  was  wrote  in  Alexandria  of  Egypt  in  the  fecond 
century,  and  reckons  his  lonritudes  from  Palma  one  of  the  Canar)r- 
Hiands,  26  D.  N.  lat.  long,  from  London,  W.  to  D.  44  M.  Louis 
XIII.  of  France^  by  an  eSSi  commands  all  French  geographer^,  hy- 
droeraphers,  and  mariners,  in  their  journals  to  b^gin  their  accounts 
of  longitude  from  Ferro  (V  IJle  de  Fer)  the  Weftermoft  of  the  Ca- 
nary liTandi  20  D»  weft  from  Paris ;  accordingly  Sanfon,  a  noteet 
French  publilher  of  maps,  places  his  firft  meridian  at  Perro  1  this  is 
two  degrees. further  well  than  TenerifF,  where  De  Wit  the  Dutch 
n&p-siaker  lixes  his  firil  meridian. 
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paflage  to  the  Spice-iflands;  thejr  deetn'd  it  an  idle  fancy 
and  took  no  notice  of  it.  This  feemingly  whimfical 
projeftion,  had  the  fame  fate  at  die  court  of  Portugal, 
and  with'Henry  VIL  of  England,  though  a  lover  of  all 
projeds  to  get  money,  and  at  the  court  of  France :  af- 
ter 6  years  folicitation  at  the  court  of  Spain,  the  Moors 
and  Saracens  being  fully  expulfed,  (they  were  in  poffef- 
fion  about  800  years)  heobtamed  3  (hips  and  120  men : 
lie  faird  from  St.  Lucar  upon  the  difcovery  in  Auguft 
1492,  touched  at  the  Canaries,  and  from  thence  in  36 
days  (m  thofe  times  a  tedious  voyage  without  (ight  of 
land)  and  landed  Oftober  1 1 ,  on  the  ifland  Guanchini  one 
of  Bahama  or  Lucayo-iflands  (fo  called  becaufe  he  arrived 
there  on  St.  Luke^s  fefti  val)  he  called  it  St.  Salvador  now 
Cat-ifland  in  N.  lat.  25  D.  76  D.  weft  from  London, 
and  from  thence  he  fail'd  to  Hifpaniolaand  Cuba-iflands, 
and  home,  carrying  with  him  fome  Indians,  as  a  fpecimen 
and  vouchers  of  his  difcoveries :  he  returned  by  way 
of  the  Azores,  and  arrived  March  1 3  following. 

Anno  14939  Sept.  25,  he  fet  outagun  with  his  bro- 
ther  Bartholomew,  1 7  fail  1 500  men ;  he  fell  in  with  the 
Caribee-iflands,  and  gave  them  names  at  pleafure,  which 
they  generally  retain  to  this  day ;  he  touched  at  Jamaica, 
and  at  Hifpaniola  (his  39  men  left  there  laft  voyage  were 
all  kili'd  by  the  Indians)  and  at  the  Bahamas. 
.  In  his  third  voyage,  anno  1498  he  made  the  ifland 
Trinidad  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oronoke,  and 
coafted  from  thence  200  leagues  to  Porto-Bello,  and  cal- 
led that  part  of  thecountryTerra-Firma;  from  thence 
he  crofled  over  to  his  firft  fettlemept  in  Hifpaniola. 

His  fourth  and  laft  voyagp  was  anno  1 502  :  upon 
his  return  to  Spain,  for  mifdemeanors  he  was  in  dif- 

J^racc  at  the  court  of  Spain,  while  others  were  making 
urther  difcoveries ;  he  died  in  Spain,  anno  1 506,  ^t. 
64.  His  fon  Diego  (the  other  fon  died  a  bachelor)  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  admiralty  of  the  Indies,  married  the 
Duke  d' Alva's  daughter,  but  died  without  iftlie. 

Americus 
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Amcricus  Vefpucius  a  Florentine  was  with  Columbiif 
in  his  firft  expeditions.  Anno  1502,  he  left  the  Spanilh 
fcrvicc,and  was  employed  by  Emanuel  King  of  Portugal, 
to  make  difcovcries  in  this  nev«  part  of  the  world ;  he 
crofied  the  equinodtial,  and  made  land  in  ^  D.  (buth 
lat.  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  now  called  Surinam,  he 
difcovered  Brazrl,  and  took  pofleffion  for  the  King  of 
Portugal,  in  the  formalities  of  thofe  times,  and  contf» 
riued  his  range  to  50  D.  S.  lat.  the  feverity  of  the  win- 
ter ftopt  his  further  progrcfs,  he  returned  home  by  way 
of  Africa ;  next  year  he  attempted  the  fame  voyage, 
but  falling  in  with  the  coaft  of  Africa,  he  returned,  and 
nothing  further  is  recorded  of  him.  The  whole  conti- 
nent was  called  by  his  name  America.  Here  is  a 
notable  inftance  of  the  caprice  of  mankind  in  giving 
this  newly  difcovered  continent  the  name  America  in- 
ftead  of  Columbia :  Americus  made  no  fettlement,  Co- 
lumbus was  not  only  the  firft,  but  alfo  the  more  gene- 
ral difcover  of  this  land. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Spanilh  fcttlements  there 
were  only  two  governors,  both  deputed  by  D.  Diego 
fon  of  Columbus,  admiral  of  the  Indies,  viz.  the  go- 
vernor of  Cuba,  and  the  governor  of  Panama, 

Velafquez  the  firft  governor  of  Cuba,  entirely  reduced 
that  ifland,  anno  1512,  and  fucctffively  fent  forces  to 
reduce  the  main  land  to  no  purpofe.  Ferdinando  Cor- 
tez,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
American  navigation,  upon  a  private  adventure,  anno 
15 1 9,  fet  out  from  Spain  with  eleven  ftiips  550  men, 
arrived  in  the  ifland  St.  Croix,  and  from  thence  weft* 
ward  to  the  continent,  where,  as  he  was  informed  there 
was  much  gold ;  he  landed  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Jucatan, 
and  thence  in  the  river  Tabafco  now  called  Vittoria  in 
the  bay  of  Campechee  1 7  D.  N.  lat.  and  dcftroyed  fome* 
of  Montezuma's  tributary  Indians :  having  coafted  fur- 
ther weft,  he  landed  his  men  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  and 
burnt  his  tranfport  (hips ;  not  with  a  defign  as  it  is 
commonly  imagined,  by  cutting  off  any  retreat  for  his 
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men,  to  make  them  the  more  defperate  ;  but  left  any 
of  his  men  (hould  draw  off  and  return  to  Cuba  and  oc« 
cafion  the  adventure  to  mifcarfy.  Velafqucz  governor  e£ 
Cuba  did  frequently  fend  him  fuperfeding  orders^  which 
he  difregarded ;  and  marched  with  400  SpaniQi  foot, 
1 5  horfe,  and  7  pieces  of  cannon,  together  with  fome; 
malecontent  Indians  who  joined  them.  Navarez  with 
confiderable  force  was  fent  by  Velafqucz  to  recal  Cor- 
tez  5  Cortez  defeated  him,  and  drove  off  his  party. 
Cortez  had  many  fkirmifhes  with  the  Indians  or  Mexi« 
cans,  with  various  fuccefs :  Montezuma  the  chief  or 
Emperor  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  his  two  fons,  were 
found  dead  after  one  of  thefe  (kirmifhes ;  at  length 
Auguft  13  anno  152 1,  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  Indians 
fubmit  to  Spain.  Notwithftanding  of  Cortez  repeated- 
refufals  or  difobedience  to  fuperior  orders,  and  of  his 
cruelty  to  the  Indians,  being  rich,  he  bought  off  all 
complaints  at  the  court  of  Spain ;  he  is  made  captain- 
general  of  New-Spain,  and  continued  generaliflimo  until 
anno  15391  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  recalled,  and  in  Spain  died  a 
prifoner  at  large  Dec.  15459  ^t.  62,  his  body  wa^ 
tranfported  to  Mexico  and  buried  there. 

Vafco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  was  the  firft  who  croflcd  the 
ifthmus,  anno  15 13,  he  fettled  at  Panama,  which  conti- 
nued for  fome  time  the  capital  of  the  South-Sea  co- 
lonies ;  he  was  foon  fuperfeded  by  PadrariaS  one  of 
Cortez*s  commanders^  he  gave  commiflfions  to  Pizarro 
and  Almagra  partners,  private  traders,  for  making  dif* 
coveries  in  Peru  j  foF  want  of  fufKcient  force,  they  re- 
turned from  their  firfl  expedition,  and  differing  with 
Padrarias  governor  of  Panama,  Pizarro  went  home  to 
the  court  of  Spain,  and  obtained  a  commifliion  diftinfk 
from  that  of  Panama.  Pizarro  had  a  royal  patent  for 
200  leagues  along  the  fhore  of  Peru,  and  Almagra  for 
?.oo  leagues  fouth  of  this. 

Pizarro  a  healthy  ftout  man,  of  mean  parentage,  of 
no  learning,  tut  very  credulous  i  fet  out  with  150 

'foot. 
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Jbot,  and  a  few  horfe,  to  conquer  Peru,  he  was  after-^ 
wards  reinforced  by  more  narivc  Spaniards  under  Alma- 
gra ;  he  arrived  anno  1 532  at  Cufco  the  Indian  capital  of 
Peru,  inhumanly  mafTacred  many  Indians,  and  Acaba- 
liba  the  Indian  chief,  by  the  contrivance  of  Pizarro,  wa& 
infidioufly  executed  by  the  Spaniards.  Three  articles 
were  alledged  againft  him  :  i.  Killing  of  his  brother. 
2.  An  idolater.  3.  Difatfeflion  to  the  Spanifti.  Pizarro 
and  Almagra^  from  anno  1528  to  anno  1533,  fubjuga- 
ted  Peru ;  and  Lima,  the  prefent  capital,  was  Founded^ 
Don  Caftro  anpo  1530,  with  700  men  from  Spain^ 
was  fcflt -governor  of  Peru ;  Almagra  oppofed  him,  de- 
feated, tried,  and  executed  him.  Alvaredo,  governor  of 
Guatimala,  liearing  of  Pizarro's  acquiring  great  riches 
4n  Peru,  fet  out  for  Peru  with  an  army  of  700  moftly 
liorfe,  anno  1535;  Pizarro  bought  him  off,  he  returned 
«o  Guatimala,  and  left  his  troops  with  Pizarro. 

Almagra  was  the  firfl:  who  went  upon  an  expedition 
from  Peru  to  ChiH  anno  1535,  but  foon  returned,  be- 
ing jealous  of  his  partner  Pizarro.    Anno  1 540  Pizarro 
lent  Baldivia  from  Peru  to  conquer  Chili ;   Baldivi^ 
1541,  built  its  capital  St.Jago  in  S.  Lat.  34  D.  18  miles 
from  the  oceans  Valparizo  is  its  barcadierv   he  builc 
Baldivia  in  S.  Lat,  40  D.  calling  it  by  his  own  name, 
anno  1552 ;  he  continued  hisconquefts  to  the  iQand  oif 
Chiloe  in  S,  lat.  43  D.  at  prefent  the  mod  fouthern  part 
of  Chili  or  Spanilh  fettlements.     This  fettlement  of 
Chili  laboured  hard  for  about  50  years,  having  conti- 
nued  wars  and  confpiracies  with  the  Indians ;  Baldivia 
>V4S  killed  in  a  (kirmifh  with  the  Indians.     There  was 
a  general  revolt  of  the  Chiloefe  anno  1559. 

Pizarro  and  Almagra  differed  much  \  Pizarro  at 
length  made  Almagra  prifoner,  and  by  a  formal  court 
of  juftice  was  put  to  death,  and  the  Pizarro' s  fcized 
his  government,  property,  and  treafure.  Almagra's 
P^rtizans,  anno  154X9  aflaflinated  Pizarro  at  Luna, 
and  feizcd  his  treafure.  Almagra's  fon  affuiries  thr, 
S^vcrnmcnt.     Blafco  Nunez  Vela  a  new  vice-ioy  \v3?s 
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•fcnt  from  Spain;  he  was  oppofed  by  the  Pizarro  fa6lion, 
and  killed  in  an  engagement  anno  1546.  Thusl  the 
.Pizarro's  became  matters  of  all  America  in  the  South- 
fea ;  and  to  fave  Peru,  the  court  of  Spain  was  obliged 
.to  temporize,  and  appointed  one  of  the  Pizarro*s  vice- 
roy of  Peru  5  but  foon  after  this,  Gafco,  a  cunning  man, 
with  1 600  veteran  Spaniards,  was  fent  over  as  prefident 
of  the  royal  court,  with  great  powers :  the  vicc-rby 
Gonzallo  Pizarro,  had  a  difference  with  him ;  Pizarrb 
is  defeated,  tried,  and  executed.  There  were'  fcverai 
other  infurredions ;  fo  that  until  anno  1554,  King 
Philip  of  Spain  could  not  be  faid  to  be  in  peaceable 
jpoffeffion  of  Peru. 

*  For  above  fourfcorc  years  after  the  firft  Spahifh 
difcoveries  in  America,  no  European  nation  attempted 
any  fettlement  there. 

Cortez's  fhips  fent  to  the  Moluccas  or  fpice-iflandsf, 
by  way  of  the  South- fea,  were  deftroyed  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  the  projedt  mifcarried. 

The  Spaniards  had  fcarce  any  communication  with 
jthe  Philippine  and  Ladrones  iflands  until  anno  15421 
'^  xhey  made  no  great  progrefs  in  fettling  of  them  till  anno 
."1564,  when  the  vice-roy  of  Mexico  fent  a  fleet  to  fettle 
colonies,  and  eftablifli  a  trade  there  between  Mexico, 
and  Japan,  and  China.  The  Philippines  have  no  trade 
with  Europe :  the  Ladrones  are  a  place  of  refreflimcnt 
between  Mexico  and  the  Philippines,  It  is  faid,  that 
anno  1 732,  the  court  of  Spain  had  formed  a  projedt  t6 
Xettle  an  Eaft-India  company  to  the  Philippine  fllands, 
*by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  it  eame  to  nothing. 

The  coaft  of  New-Spain  (properly  Mexico  only  is  calU 
rd  New  Spain,  as  that  part  of  the  Britifli  fettlements  in 
America,  between  the  provinces  of  New  York  and  Nova- 
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*  I  here  annex  fome  mifcellaneous  loofe  hints  concerning  the 
country  and  affairs  of  the  Spanifti  WeJi-Indies. 

Jn  the  coniiderable  fea-ports  where  the  latitudes,  longitudes,  and 
the  temporary  variations  of  the  compafs  or  magnetick  needle  are 
we^I  afcer  ained^  I  mention  them,  and  adduce  my  vouchers. 

Scotia, 
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Seotia,  only  is  called  New-England)  or  Spanifli  Ame- 
rica, may  in  a  few  words  be  defcribed  thus :  The  gar- 
rifon  of  St.  Auguftinc  in  the  gulph  of  Florida  N.  Lat. 
29  D.  here  is  no  fettlement.  The  fmall  fettlcment  of 
Penfacola  in  the  bay  of  Appalachie,  of  the  bay  of  Me- 
xico, about  120  leagues  due  weft  from  Auguftine,  and 
only  15  leagues  eaft  from  Tlfle  Dauphine,  a  French  fore 
and  fettlement,  confequently  in  a  bad  neighbourhood. 
After  an  interruption  of  a  French  fea-line  (Louifiana  or 
MiflTifTippi  country)  upon  the  north  fhore  of  the  gulph 
of  Mexico  of  about  180  leagues,  from  Penfacola  to  St. 
Bernard  or  St.  Louis  bay  -,  the  coaft  of  New-Spain  be- 
^ns  again,  and  extends  to  the  river  Oronoke^  in  about 
9  D.  N.  Lat.  After  another  interruption  of  a  fea-line 
fettled  by  the  Dutch,  called  Surinam,  and  the  folbwing 
fmall  French  fettlement  of  Cayenne,  and  the  fine,  rich, 
large  Portuguefe  fettlement  of  Brazil,  to  the  river  of 
Plate  :  the  Spaniards  have  not  fettled  much  upon  the 
ocean,  but  run  up  this  river,  and  communicate  with 
Peru  and  Chilt  From  the  river  of  Plate  in  S.  Lat.  35. 
on  the  eaft  ocean  to  Cape-Horn,  and  from  Cape-Horn 
along  the  Ihore  of  the  weft  ocean  or  South-fea,  to 
Chiloe  IB  S.  Lat.  43  D.  the  coaft  is  a  defert.  From  the " 
river  of  Plate  to  Cape-Horn,  the  navigation  Is  good, 
the  foundings  are  very  regular^  being  60  to  80  fa- 
thom, at  30  to  40' leagues  from  tlie  land.  From  the 
illand  of  Chiloe  in  S.  Lat.  43  D.  to  Cape  St.  Lucar  of 
California,  in  N.  Lat.  ^4  D.is  the  South-fea  SpaniQi 
coaft  of  Chili,  Peru,  the  Ifthmus,  and  Mexico. 

Many  of  the  Spanifh  fettlements  or  provinces  are  fot 
leparated  by  mountains  and  defercs,  they  cannot  be  af- 
fifting  to  one  another.  The  Spaniards  have  not  fettled 
exceeding  200  leagues  north  from  the  city  of  Mexico. 
In  the  country  of  Mexico  fcarce  any  gold ;  their  filver 
mines  are  not  fo  rich,  but  are  eafier  wrought  than  thofe 
of  Peru.  The  quickfilver  for  refining,  comes  froni 
Old  Spain,  and  is  a  confiderable  article  in  the  King  of 

F  2  Spain's 
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Spain's  revenue.    Peru  produces  quickfilver  fufScient 
for  itftjlf  I  ia  Chili  filver  is  fcarcer  than  gold. 

t>om  Mexico  to  Lima  in  Peru  the  country  is  full  of 
rocky  mountains,  fcarce  or  very  ill  inhabited :  north  06 
Mexico  and  fouth  of  Peru  are  good  countries.    Upoa 
the  coaft  of  Peru  and  Chili,  from  7  D.  N.  Lat.  ,t0  38D-. 
S.  Lat.  the  winds  are  generally  foutherly>  and  extend 
14.0  to  1 50  leagues  weft  from  the  fhore.     Chili  reaches, 
from  the  ifland  Chiloe  43  D.  to  25  D.  S.  Lat,  Peru  fromk 
thence  to  the  equinoftial.     Chili  and  Peru  are  narrow 
ilrips  of  land  upon  the  South-fea ;  from  the  Andes  a, 
.chain  of  mountains  running  north  and  fouth,  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  or  30  leagues  from  this  fhore,     Peru  may 
be  divided  into  the  fiba-coaft,  the  high  lands,,  and  this 
ridge  of  mountains,  where  all  the  cloudy  vapours  fcenx 
to  condenfe  and  fettle  into  rain ;  there  it  rains  almofl: 
^nceiTantly,  but  upon  the  fea-coaft  fcarce  any  rain. 

In  the  Weft-India  iQands  the  fhores  are  generally  ei-^ 
tber  fandy  bays  or  mangrave  trees.  Ia  the  Weft-In- 
dies between  the  tropicks,  they  have  tides  or  recipro- 
cations of  air  or  winds,  as  well  as  of  feas,  but  not  from 
.the  lame  caufe  j  the  firft  arifes  from  the  viciffitudes o£ 
.  'day  and  night,  that  is  from  the  fhore  or  land  being 
heated  and  cooled  alternately ;  the  other  is  from  the 
influence  of  the  moon. 

In  South- America  is  the  longeft  chain  of  mountains 
upon  earth,  called  the  Andes  or  Cordilleras,  extending 
from  ID  D.  N.  Lat.  to  above  50  D.  S.  Lat.  near  the 
ftraits  of  Magellan,  not  many  leagues  from  the  fhocc 
of  the  weft  or  fouth  fea. 

.  In  all  New-Spain  there  are  but  four  great  rivers,  and 
they  all  fall  into  the  eaft-fea,  viz.  j.  Rio  Grande,  or  dc 
Ja  Madalane,  venting  into  the  bay  of  Mexico  near  Car- 
thageoa  \  upon  this  river  up  the  country  ftands  St.  Fc„ 
the  capital  of  the  audience  of  Terra- firma.  2,.  River 
^rOronoke,  which  difcharges  into  the  Eaft-fea,  as  da 
the  following  :  3.  River  of  Amazons.  And  4.  Rio  de 
U  Plata  i  near  its  head  ftands  the  city  of  La  Plata,  the 

capital 
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Capital  of  the  audience  of  Los  Charcas,  a  teanch  of  it 
called  Paragua  comes  from  the  northward,  and  feems 
Tiaturally  to  be  the  weftern  boundary  of  Brazil.  From 
the  Andes  there  run  few  rivers  into  the  South-Sea,  of 
fhort  courfe,  fmall,  and  very  rapid. 

In  all  the  Spdnifli  fetdements  I  find  only  two  great 
lakes  mentioned  (in  the  northern  parts  of  North- Ame* 
rica  we  have  many,  cfpecially  the  five  great  lakes  oi: 
leas  in  Canada.)  1 .  The  city  of  Mexico  ftands  between 
two  communicating  (therefore  called  the  lake  of  Mex- 
ico) divided  bv  a  caufeway  leading  to  the  city,  built  in 
this  fituation  for  its  better  fecurity,  the  upper  lake  is 
frelh,  the  other  fait  f,  they  receive  runs  of  water,  but 
have  no  vent.  2.  Titiaco  in  Peru,  S.  lat.  17  D.  of  a- 
bout  80  leagues  circumference,  it  communicates  with 
a  leffer  lake  Paria,  about  50  leagues  further  fouth  \  it 
is  fait,  receives  rivulets,  but  has  no  vent. 

The  vicc-roys,  prefidents,  governors,  and  all  other 
principal  royal  officers,  are  natives  of  01d«Spain  s  at 
are  alio  their  arch-bi(hops  and  bifhops. 

The  church- jurifdiftion  confifts  ot  five  arch-biihops*' 
Mexico,  St.  Domingo,  St.  Fe,  Lima,  and  La  Plata  % 
and  about  30  biQiops. 

The  civil-jurifdiclion  confifts  of,  the  vlc^-roy  of 
Mexico  comprehending  the  ^  audiences  of  Mexico,  G[ua<* 
dalagara  and  Guatimala ;  the  vice-roy  of  Peru  compre*. 
bending  the  audiences  of  Quito,  Lima,  and  Los  Charcas  \ 
and  the  independant  audiences  of  St.Domingd  (for  all 

f  From  the  gradual  increafe  of  the  fait  impregnation  of  this  lake, 
that  of  Titacaco  in  Peru,  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  others  in 
Europe,  in  a  fucceflion  of  many  ages ;  Dr.  Halle^  propofed  to  find 
oat  the  age  or  {binding  of  our  earth  v  this  with  his  two  (etts  of 
magnedck  poles  to  account  for  the  variations  of  the  conipaf^  i  aro 
the  only  whims  (thoueh  pleafantly  amufing)  that  perhaps  this  maa 
of  greit  eenius  and  indultry,  ever  publi(hed. 

^  Audiences  are  fupreme  royal  jurifdidUons  and  courts,  tp  wjack 
the  provincial  and  other  courts  may  appeal ;  but  from  thefe  aq« 
^'diencei  there  lies  no  appeal  but  to  the  council  of  the  hdies  in  Old* 
Spain.  ^ 
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the  iflands)  St.Fe,  Panama,  and  Chili.  I  obferve  that  the 
orders  from  the  court  of  Spain,  anno  1728,  for  a  fuf?- 
pcnfion  of  arms  to  the  fercral  independant  commanders 
in  New-Spain,  are  direfted  to  the  vice-rojf  of  Mexico^ 
to  the  vice-roy  of  Peru,  to  the  captain -general  of  the 
province  and  city  of  Carthagena,  to  the  governor  and 
captain-general  of  the  province  of  Terra- Firma,  to  the 
prcfident  of  Panama,  to  the  governor  of  Buenos-Ay  res, 
jiind  to  the  commander  of  the  galeons. 

Their  moft  confiderable  towns  and  fea^-ports  are 
Mexico  the  metropolis,  in  about  20  D.  N.  lat.  inland, 
no  water-carriage  near  it;  its  barcadier  for  the  Philip- 

?ines  is  Aquapulco  upon  the  South-Sea  1 6  D.  40  M. 
r.  lat.  diftance  90  leagues ;  further  north  of  Aquapulco 
are  no  places  of  note,  and  for  140  leagues  fouth  of 
Aquapulco  is  a  meer  defert.  Its  barcadier  for  Europe  is 
La  Vera  Cruz ;  the  mart  or  fair  for  goods  from  Eu- 
rope by  the  flota,  flotilla,  azogues,  and  the  Britifh  an- 
nual fhip,  is  at  Jalapa  30  leagues  inland.  Mexico  Hands 
upon  mpre  ground,  but  is  not  fo  populous  as  Briftol  ii> 
JBngland,  is  built  with  a  rough  hard  ftone  (no  free- 
fone) 5  an  open  town.  La  Vera  Cruz  by  the  obfer- 
vations  of  Mr.  Harris  who  refided  there,  anno  1727, 
and  as  adjuftcd  by  Dr.  Halley,  is  in  N^  lat.  19  D-  12 
M.  W.  from  London,  97,0.  30  M.  variation  at  that 
lime  2  D.  15  M.  eafterly. 

Carthagena  is  the  fecond  good  town  belonging  to 
the  Spaniards  upon  the  eaft  fide  of  America:  from 
|he  fame  immcrfions  aiad  emerfions  of  Jupiter's  firft  fa- 
teHite^ obfcrved  at  Carthagena  anno  1722  by  Pen  Har- 
rare  principal  engineer,  an.d  by  M.  Pound  and  Bradley 
at  Wanftead  (^8  horary  minutes  eaft  from  London) 
Carthagepais  W.  from  London  75  D.  30  m.  longitude. 
Carthagena  was  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Dj^ake,  anno  1585, 
he  brought  away  in  money,  cannon,  and  other  effects 
the  value  of  60,000^.  ftcrl.  the  ficknefs  amongft  his 
men  obliged  him  to  return,  fooner  than  he  defigncd,  by 
the  gulph  of  Florida,  and  a  beginning  fettlement  in 

Virginia: 
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Virginia :  Ponti  with  a  large  fquadron,  a  private  adven- 
ture, anno  1699,  reduced  it  and  brought  off  the  value  of 
eight  millions  of  livres :  admiral  Vernon  with  a  very 
large  fea  and  land  force  of  Great- Britain,  and  of  Britilh 
North-America  came  off  re  infeSta^  anno  1742. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  from  London  W.  3  H.  52  M.  or 
W.  Loog.  58  D,  by  Pere  Feuille's  obfervation  of  the 
occultation  of  a  fixed  ftar  by  the  moon,  anno  1708,  and 
as  computed  by  Dr.  Halley  for  London,  From  the  en* 
irance  of  the  river  of  Plate  on  the  eaft  ocean,  to  St.  Jago 
the  capital  of  Chili  on  the  weft  ocean,  nearly  in  the 
fame  latitude  of  34  D.  fouth,  the  width  of  the  South<« 
America  is  18  D.  in  longitude,  or  300  leagues  only. 

All  the  trade  from  Old-Spain  to  New-Spain  does  not 
tmploy  exceeding  50  (hips  (a  fmall  nurfery  for  navi- 
gation). The  Spaniards  have  generally  a  fquadron  of 
king's  /hips  at  Carthagena,  a  fmall  fquadron  at  Callao» 
the  barcadier  of  Lima  \  a  fhip  or  two  at  La  Vfcra  Cruz 
called  the  Barlevento  armada,  being  jgenerally  one  50 
gun  fhip  and  one  fnow  j  they  fet  out  from  La  Vera 
Cruz  of  Mexico  in  December  with  money  to  pay  the 
judges,  clergy,  and  troops  in  the  Havana,  St.Domingo^ 
Porto-Rico,  and  Comanas  *,  a  private  (hip  is  hired  to 
carry  the  pay  to  St.  Auguftine.  The  Ihips  at  the  Ha- 
vana are  only  occalional :  The  af mada  does  not  touch 
«t  Carthagena,  it  being  the  barcadier  of  St.  Fe,  the  ca- 
pital of  Terra  Firma,  which  produces  much  gold. 

There  is  yearly  a  licence  from  4000  or  5060  tun  of 
dry  goods  to  be  fhipt  for  New-Spain  fronr Cadiz,  an- 
nually but  alternately  by  the  Fldra  for  La  Vera  Cruz, 
and  by  the  Galeoos  for  Carthagena,  *  the  barcadier  of  St. 
Fe  or  Terra  Firma,  and  for  Porto-Bello  the  barcadier  for 
Panama  and  Peru.  The  induko  or  duty  to  the  king 
upon  (hipt  and  regiftered  gold,  filver,  cochineal;  (^ct  is 
from  7  to  14  per  cent.  The  azogues  or  kings  *  quick- 

•  filver 
■ ■■  '      ■     '.fi       '  .■  ■ 

•  The  azogues^uick- filver  is  only  for  rtfining  tbe  Mexico  iilyer. 
Peru  produces  native  cinnabar,  the  oai^  of  quick-fUvcr ;  the  quic^- 
iUver  mines  of  Peru  were  difcovercd  anno  1567,  Virgin 
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filver  (hips  have  licences  for  fomc  dry  goods.  The 
galeons  from  Porto-Bello  may  at  a  medium  bring  home 
25  millions  pieces  of  eight,  the  flota  from  La  Vera 
Cruz  about  1 6  millions,  befides  what  is  fhipt  off  in  the 
regifter  Ihips.  N,  B.  The  council  of  date  in  Holland 
anno  1708  made  a  report  that  Spain  brought  from  the 
Weft- Indies  during  the  courfe  ot  the  laft  century  about 
so  millions  dollars  per  annum. 

The  regifter  fliips  are  all  upon  the  fame  footing  ; 
we  (hall  only  inftance  from  the  Canaries,  they  are  allow- 
ed 4  or  5  regifter  ihips  of  about  150  tuns  each,  viz. 
2  to  Havana,  i  to  Caraccas,  i  to  Campeche,  i  to  St. 
Jago  de  Cuba,  to  carry  no  dry  goods,  only  wines  and 
brandies,  may  bring  home  filver,  and  coarfe  goods,  viz. 
fugar,  hides,  fnuflf,  iSc.  but  no  cochineal,  indico,  &r. 
are  generally  1 2  months  upon  the  voyage. 

^A  digreffion.   AJbcrt  bifiory  of  the  South-fea  company 

affairs. 

This  was  proiefted  by  Harley  Earl  of  Oxford,  and 
frime  minifter  at  that  time,  to  induce  the  creditors  of 
the  government  to  be  cafy,  and  to  incorporate  their 
debts  into  a  joint  ftock,  with  profped  of  great  profit : 
but  as  they  are  not  properly  a  Britifh  fettlement  in 
America,  I  am  obliged  to  annex  this  to  the  intro^ 
dudory  article  of  Spahifh  fettlements. 

9.  Anna.  A  parcel  of  .the  publick  debts  and  defici- 
encies were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  South-fea 
company,  being  in  all  10,000,000^.  fterl.  with  an 
annuity  of  6  per  cent.  The  company  to  remain  for 
ever,  though  the  funds  appropriated  to  them  fhould  be 
redeemed ;  thdr  limits  are,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Arherica^ 


««■ 


Virgin  filver  is  Spungy  and  brittle,  being  fo  called  frdm  its  having 
no  mixture  of  alloy  or  impregnation ,  but  m  the  Hate  in  which  the 
.quick-filver  left  it.  Other  metals  with  the  denomination  virgin 
(gold,  copper)  fignify  grains  or  lumps  of  natural  metal,  requinng 
lictle  or  no  refining. 

from 
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from  the  river  Oronoke  to  Cape-Horn  (Surinam  and 
Brazil  not  included)  and  from  thence  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  America,  to  the  northfernmoft  part  of  America  (all 
€>ther  traders,  within  thefe  bounds,  to  forfeit  veflel  and 
cargo)  to  go  and  return  by  the  fouth  capes  of  Americ^ 
and  never  to  f^l  above  300  leagues  weft  of  the  Amov 
rican  continent.  N.  B.  This  ieems  to  interfere  with  the 
limits  of  the  EaftJndia  company's  exclufive  naviga* 
tion,  which  by  charter  is  to  the  weft  entrance  of  Ma- 
gellan's Streights. 

I  find  from  the  publick  reports,  that  the  ballance 
or  neat  profit  of  the  Souch-fea  trade  for  10  years  pre-* 
ceding  anno  17349  amounted  only  to  32,260;^.  fterL 
The  South-fea  company  was  only  a  cant  name.  Their 
whole  trade  and  bufmefs  was  only  the  afliento  for  4800 
negroes  per  annum,  and  an  annual  fhip  of  dry  goods 
of  500  tuns,  whereof  the  king  of  Spain  had  one  quar- 
ter of  the  profits,  and  the  crown  of  England  another 
quarter. 

The  Spaniards  have  no  Guinea  trade  of  their  own, 
and  but  little  navigation  from  Old -Spain  to  New  or 
America- Spain  ^  they  have  been  obliged  from  time  to 
time  to  cpntra&  with  fome  European  maritime  power 
for  a  fupply  of  negro  (laves  :  In  king  James  IPs  and 
king  William's  reigns,  they  contracted  with  Don  Nico- 
las Porcio  a  Spaniard ;  his  agent  Don  Caftillo  refided 
in  Jamaica,  and  was  knighted  by  king  William,  Sir 
James  Caftillo.  The  Portuguefe  loft  by  their  contrad ; 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Baden,  Spain  was  to  pay  to  Por- 
tugal 600,000  crowns,  for  money  due  on  the  aftiento 
contradt  and  otherways.  After  the  Portuguefe,  the 
French  had  the  contraft,  but  never  furnilhed  the  num- 
bers ftipulatcd.  Their  place  of  refreftiment  w^s  on  the 
N.W.  hde  of  Hifpaniola,  or  St.Dominque  as  the  French 
call  it,  which  gave  them  a  further  footing  upon  that 
idand  :  the  time  of  their  contract  i)eing  expired,  the 
Britifh  South-fea  company,  bad  the  contraft  upon  the 

following  terms :  4 

The 
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The  contradl  was  for  thirty  years  from  May  1,1713, 
and  upon  the  expiration  thereof  three  years  more  allow- 
ed to  fettle  their  affairs ;  ithe  South-fea  company  or  aili- 
entifts  to  furnifh  annually  4800  merchantable  negro 
flaves  of  both  fexes,  paying  to  the  king  of  Spain  thirty 
nree  and  a  third  pieces  of  eight  per  flave  in  lieu  of  all 
duties  upon  4000  of  that  number ;  may  import  if  they 
pleafe  more  than  the  ftipulated  number,  the  overplus 
paying  only  half  that  duty;  may  carry  1200  of  thefe 
flaves  yearly  in  four  (hips  to  the  river  of  Plata,  for  the 
ufe  of  that  country  and  of  the  country  of  Chili  s  may 
be  brought  into  any  port  of  New-Spain  where  are  Spa- 
nilh  royal  officers  ;  may  be  fold  for  any  price,  except- 
ing upon  the  windward  coaft,  viz.  at  Comana,  Mara- 
caibo,  and  Sandla  Martha,  where  the  price  fhall  not 
exceed  300  pieces  of  eight;  may  tranfport  the  flav^ 
coaft-ways  from  Panama  along  the  ihore  of  the  South* 
iea  in  fhips  of  about  400  tuns  ;  they  are  allowed  not 
exceeding  fix  Britidi  in  one  factory  ;  may  have  in  each 
fadory  a  Judge  confervator,  a  Spaniard  of  their  own 
chufing ;  the  affiento  fhips  not  to  be  detained  or  em- 
bargoed upon  any  account ;  may  make  their  returns  in 
the  company's  fhips,  flota  or  galcons,  duty  free  ;  may 
fearch  and  feize  any  veflels  trading  with  flaves  upon 
the  coaft ;  they  are  not  to  trade  in  any  other  merchan- 
dize ;  the  crown  of  Great-Briton,  and  the  crown  of 
Spain  to  be  concerned  each  one  quarter  in  the  trade, 
and  to  fettle  accounts  once  in  five  years.    In  cafe  of  a 
war  the  afTiento   fhall  be  fufpended,   and   eighteen 
months  allowed  to  carry  oflf  the  effedts.     Confidering 
the  lofTes  which  former  aflientifts  have  fuflmned,  and  to 
prevent  any  other  kind  of  trade,  the  king  of  Spain, 
during  the  continuance  of  this  contraft,  allows  a  fhip 
of  500  tuns  yearly  with  dry  goods,  one  quarter  of  the 
'  clear  profit  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  5  per  cent  duty 
upon  the  other  three  quarters ;  they  are  not  to  fell 
their  goods,  but  in  the  times  of  the  fairs  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  flota  or  galeons,  the  queen  or  crown 

of 
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of  Great-Britain  was  alfo  to  have  one  quarter  of  the  neat 
gain,  but  this  was  afterwards  given  up  to  the  company. 
The  South-Sea  company  aflicnto  agents  were  fettled 
for  fome  time  at  Barbadoes  for  the  Caraccas  and  Ma- 
racaibo  bufinefs,  and  at  Jamaica  for  the  reft  of  that 
trade,  Jamaica  lies  the  moft  convenient  for  carrying 
on  this  affair. 

The  South-Sea  company  have  tried  three  methods 
of  carrying  on  their  negro  bufinefs,  viz.   by  their  own 
ihips,  by  contract,  and  by  chance  purchafe  from  pri- 
vate traders.;  this  lalft  was  the  cheapeft:  anno  1721 
Chey  contradked  with  the  African  company  for  a  fuppff 
of  3600  negroes,  two  thirds  males,  fix  fcvenths  to 
l>c  from  16  to  30  lEt.  the  other  feventh  to  confift  of 
equal  numbers  of  boys  and  girls,  none  under  ro  -ffir. 
the  contracted  price  was  22^.  10  j.  fterl.  per  piece  for 
Gold-coaft,  Jackin,  and  Whidaw  negroes ;  18^^.  10  j. 
fterl.  for  Angola  flavcs.    For  fome  years  they  farmed 
out  fome  of  their  aflfiento  faftories. 

The  South-Sea  company's  efFefts  in  New-Spain  have 
been  twice  feized  5  anno  1 71 8  upon  our  deftroying  the 
Spanifli  armada  near  Sicily;  and  anno  1727  when  Gib- 
raltar was  befieged ;  1  (hall  not  in  this  place  mention 
the  feizures  in  the  beginning  of  this  prefent  war.    Mr. 
Keene  f or  feveral jears  had  from  the  company  i500j^. 
fterl.  per  ann.  as  their  agent  at  the  court  of  Spain. 
The  court  of  Spain  made  a  demand  of  60,000  ^.  fter- 
ling,  arifing  moftly  from  a  diflFeren^way  of  reckoning 
the  dollars  payable  as  duty;  the  South -Sea  company 
reckon  at  42  d.  fterl.  per  dollar,  the  court  of  Spain 
reckon  at  52  d.  fterl.  per  dollar,  the  reft  was  the 
King  of  Spain's  quarter  of  the  neat  gains  of  the  an- 
nual (hip  the  Royal  Carolina.     On  the  other  fide  the 
South-Sea  company  alledge  the  frequent  feizure  of  their 
cflFcfts,  the  refufals  of  licences  or  fchedulas  at  rimes, 
as  damages  to  be  taken  to  account  being  one,  and  a  half 
million  dollars  damages  fuftain'd ;  this  affair  is  not  as  yet 
determined ;  it  is  faid  that  the  majority  of  the  South- 
8  Sea 
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« 
Sea  direftors,  at  the  defire  of  the  miniftry  of  that  timtf, 

had  agreed  to  pay  the  68,000  ^,  fieri,  upon  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  term  of  their  trade,  and  a  fpeedy  rcim- 
burfement  of  the  one  and  half  million  damages. 

The  next  part  in  the  South-Sea  company  hiftory,  is 
a  difmal,  and  foj  many  ages  not  be  forgotten  tranfac- 
tion,  a  bubble,  an  epidemical,  malignant,  and  mortal 
diftemper  of  bodies  politick  -,  it  came  by  way  of  France, 
where  it  was  called  MiflTiflTipi,  with  us  it  was  called  South- 
Sea  ;  laying  afide  allegory,  it  is  a  notorious  inftance  of, 
the  bad  conftitution  of  paper  efFefts,  I  mean  paper 
common  currency  and  transfers ;  and  as  it  has  fome 
aflSnity  with  our  plantations  paper  currency,  1  hope  it 
may  be  of  political  ufe,  with  the  cotemporary  Mifliffip- 
pi  *  and  French  bank  hiftory  annexed  by  way  of  an- 
notations V  it  does  alfo  by  anticipation  take  off  fomc 
paragraph,  which  muft  have  been  premifed  in  the 

article 


*  This  note  naturally  fhould  belong  to  the  tranfient  accoont  to 
be  given  of  the  French  colonies ;  but  as  it  ferves  to  illuflrate  our 
South-Sea  bubble,  a  fatal  imitation  of  Mr.  Law's  prcjed ;  we  have 
previoufly  introduced  it  here ;  and  the  annexed  account  of  the  fate 
of  the  Royal  Bank  of  France  which  (linked  to  the  Miffiflippr- 
bubble)  projected  paper-currency  for  France,  may  be  a  pi'oper 
warning  or  beacon  to  our  America  paper-money  colonies. 

Never  was  fuch  a  barefaced  iniquitous  fcheme endeavoured  to  be 
put  in  execution ;  their  confidence  was  in  the  legiflative  power, 
which  they  imagined  could  do  any  thing»  though  inconMent  with 
natural  juftice,  The/ubjedt  of  this  annotation,  -will  remain  a  cu- 
rious incident  in  hiftory.  That  a  private  perfon,  Mr.  Law,  pro-* 
jeftor  of  the  Mifiiflippi  company  bubble  (this  name  appeared  to(> 
chimerical ;  it  afterwards  aflomra,  and  ftill  retains  tne  name  of  the 
French  India  Company)  fhould  fo  infatuate,  impofe  upon,  or  bub«> 
ble,  in  a  moft  pubhck  manner,  the  politer  part  of  mankind ;  future 
ages  will  be  aftonifhed,  fcarce  credit,  but  admire.  He  rofe  the 
flock  of  a  chimerical  company  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  difcount 
(their  iirft  flock  or  fubfcription  was  60  millions  of  livres  in  (late 
bills,  or  national  debts  fettled  at  60  or  70  per  cent,  difcount)  to 
19  hundred  per  cent,  advance. 

By  adding  to  this  60  million  fubfcription  in  flate  bills,  40  mil- 
lions more  money-fubfcription,  their  ftock  became  one  hundred 
millions  j  and  by  the  King^s  a^figning  to  them  the  .hxm  upon  to* 

bacco. 
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article  of  plantation  paper  currencies.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  fome  amufement  to  the  curious,  hitherto  ic  has  not 
by  any  writer  been  fet  in  a  ftrong,  full,  and  compared 


.\ 


bacco,  which  then  was  farmed  at  4  millions,  with  the  farmer '1  profit 
computed  to  ^  millions  more>  made  7  per  cent,  to  the  proprietors : 
this  gave  them  a  great  credit,  and  their  flock  rofe  much  above 
par;  next,  the  Eaft- India  and  China  company  was  incorporated 
with  it,  anno  17 18,  and  a6tions  rofe  to  200  for  100  original.  By 
fcven  fucceflive  fubfcriptions  of  60,  40,  aj,  25,  50,^  50,  50  millions. 
It  became  in  all  300,000,000  livres  principal  or  original  flock.. 
Their  fund  or  government  annuity  upon  which  they  were  to  divide^ 
was  gyen  out  by  Mr.  Law  to  be  as  follows. 

The  farm,  and  its  neat  profits  of  tobacco  7  millions 

Profits  in  the  India  trade  12 

Out  of  the  crown^s  general  revenue  45 

Out  of  the  five  great  ferms  of  ilnpofls  3d 

Frofits  (imaginary)  in  time  from  Mifiiflippi  7 

Fifhery^  fole  traffick  of  bullion,  (^c.  2$ 

Coinage  5 

131  millions 
is  better  than  43  per  cent,  on  the  original  dock. 

In  Sept.  1719,  the  fubfcriptions  (as  above)  taken  in  for  increafing 
their  ftock  were  at  10  for  i,  Jind  thofe  fubfcriptions  were  negociat- 
ed  at  cent  per  cent,  that  is  i  principal  fold  for  20,  the  fubfcriptions 
Were  to  be  made  good  by  partial  payments :  but  as  many  of  the 
fiibfcribers  could  not  make  their  fubfequent  parts  of  payments,  witli- 
out  felling  out  theirionner  flock  ;  old  adlions  fell  to  760  for  i oo» 
(notwith&nding  of  this'  precedent  warning,  our  South-Sea  bubble 
Q>lit  upon  -the  very  fiune  rock)  but  by  enlarging  the  times  for  the 
fubfpription  payments,  and  the  intcrefl  of  their  loans  to  the  crown 
being  augmented,  flock  rofe  again' to  1  aco  or  1300,  their  privileges 
beine  continued  to  «aBo  1770.        > 

Tor  money  wMck  the  company  gamed  by  the  advanced  prices 
npon  the  feveral  additions  from  time  .to  time  made  to  their. flock 
was  lenf  to  the  king  at  a  certain  interefl ;  with  this  money  the 
king  paid  off  or  reduced  the  flate  debts  or  annuities  in  the  town- 
hom  of  Paris,  from  4  to  3  p0r  cent  interefl ;  which  was  a  faving 
of  about  I  a  millions  per  annum  to  the  king. 

In  January  N.  S.  1720  the  king  had  granted  to  the  Mifiifippi,  alias 
India  company,  the  management  and  adminiflration  of  the  royal 
bank.  About  the  fame  time  the  king  fold  to  the  compafiy,  his 
ftock,  coniifling  of  too  millions  of  livres  original^  fofVooo  millions 

livrcs  in  partid.  payments.    Thus  the  king  fold  all  nis  flock  at 

once 
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Mr.  John  Law,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  began 
his  plan  of  the  Miffiffippi  bubble  in  France,  anno  1 717, 
of  which  he  was  afterwards  conftitutcd  principal  direc- 
tor, and  at  length  controller  -general  of  the  finances  of 
France.  He  was  the  naoft  noted  man  in  Europe  for  a 
gamcfter  and  bubbler ;  he  was  perfwaded  that  paper 
cfFefts,  or  paper  currency,  and  transfers,  admitted  of 
the  greateft  latitude  for  publick  cheat.  In  our  Ame- 
rican colonies,  after  having  reduced  the  denomination 
of  five  {hillings  fterl.  to  a  heavy  piece  of  eight,  and  from 
this  having  reduced  it  to  light  pieces  of  eight  fo  far  as 
the  cheat  could  go  ;  they  fell  into  a  paper-currency, 
whofe  intrinfick  value  being  nothing,  its  imaginary  va- 
lue admitted  of  any  redudtion ;  at  prefent  in  New- 
England,  by  this  connivance  and  management,  a  per- 
son who  pays  an  old  debt,  of  book,  note,  or  bond,  in 
the  prefent  paper  currency ;  pays  only  one  in  ten  or 
two  (hillings  in  the  pound. 

Impregnated 


once  by  contrad  for  money :  thus  the  diredors,  and  other  grrat 
men,  who  were  in  the  I'ecret,  fold  out  their  own  South-Sea  Itock 
when  the  affair  was  tending  cowards  a  criiis. 

This  Miffiffippi' bubble  b^^an  to  collapfc  in  the  end  of  May  1 720, 
and  Mr.  Law  became  a  Profugns :  to  keep  up  the  affair  fo  far 
and  fo  long  as  it  could  be,  the  company  not  being  able  to  comply 
with  the  payment  of  the  900  million  livres  in  money,  the  king  ac- 
cepts again  of  his  1 00  millions  livres  in  original  adtions  (an  ori- 
ginal ihare  or  adtion  w2l&  iooo  livres);  and  upon  the  king  and 
company's  annihilating  fome  of  their  anions,  they  were  reduced 
to  200  millions  of  afUons,  the  old  adlions  were  called  in,  and  a 
new  tenor  of  a6lions  eiven  for  the  fame,  and  it  was  rcfolved,  that 
for  three  years  next  following,  the  dividend  per  annum,  fhould  he 
200  livres  per  aAion,  which  is  20  per  cent ;  and  a  royal  fociety" 
is  ere^ed  to  infure  this  at  3  per  cent  premium.  As  there  remained 
a  number  of  actions,  the  property  and  in  pofTcffion  of  the  company  ; 
all  perfons  who  formerly  fola  out,  were  ordered  to  buy  in  again,  ar 
the  rate  of  13^00  livres  per  afUon,  in  bank  bills  to  be  burnt.  Not- 
withftanding  of  all  thefe  laboaring  expedients,  the  people's  pannick 
coaM  not  be  ((opt,  and  the  company  fell  into  a  hnguifhing  llace  ;' 
it  is  not  to  oar  purpofe  to  profecute  this  affair  any  funhcr. 

This  fpring  1747,  the  French-India  company's  adiom  are  at 

That 
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Impregnated  by  the  projeftion  of  Mr.  Law  (excufc 
the  metaphor)  a  national  bubble  began  to  be  hatched  in 
England  5  at  length,  the  end  of  January  anno  17x9-20, 
the  Bank  and  South-Sea  Company  bid  handfomeiy  (that 
is  apparently)  great  fums  for  the  benefit  of  the  publick, 
upon  one  another,  to  have  all  the  other  publick  debts 
ingrafted  into  their  ftocks  -,    the  South-Sea  Company 

carried 


That  a  paper  currency^  with  any  profit  or  duration,  can  never  fu- 
perfede  a  gold  and  filver  currency,  will  appear  by  the  following  ihort 
hiilory  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  France. 

Mr.  Law»  in  aid  of  the  Miilifljppi  bubble,  projefled  the  Royal  Bank 
in  the  following  gradations ;  1 .  All  officers  of  the  revenue  were  to 
receive  bank  bilb  or  notes.  2.  By  the  King^s  edidt,  anno  1719,  bank 
notes  were  fixed  at  5  per  cent,  better  than  gold  or  filver  coin ;  bank 
bills  in  the  beginning  of  fummer  anno  1719,  were  incrtafed  to  400 
milh'ons  of  livres  (a  livre  is  in  value  above  1 1  ^/.  flerling)  in  the  end 
.of  fummer  the  French  court  gave  out  (thus  do  feme  of  the  legifla- 
tarei  in  our  paper-money  colonies)  that  this  fum  was  not  fufficient 
for  a  circulation,  and  120  millions  more  were  made.  In  Oflober 
120  millions  more,  and  foon  after  ;6o  millions  more;  being  in  all 
1000  millions  l>f  livres,  which  is  about  46  millions  pounds  Iterling* 
which  u  more  than  all  the  banks  in  Europe  put  together  do  circulate. 
3.  Next  fpring  in  March,  N.  S.  anno  1720,  by  an  -edi£l,  gold  and 
filver  was  gradually  to  be  lowered,  and  after  feme  months  forbid  to 
have  any  currency,  with  the  penalties  of  counterband  goods,  if  found 
in  any  perfon*s  pofiTefilon ;  Bank  notes  and  MiiSflippi  transfers  to  be 
the  only  currency;  the  importation  of  gold  and  filver  fpecies  itJor^ 
bid ;  even  the  payment  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  though  fpecified, 
maft  be  made  in  Bank-notes.  4.  As  the  court  of  France  had  been 
for  many  years  in  the  pradlice  of  altering  the  current  coin,  for  the 
profit  of  their  King,  Mr .  Law  proceeded  to  make  a  like  experiment 
ttpoh  their  paper-currency.  By  an  edidl  of  May  2 1 ,  1 720,  Bank  notea 
Were  to  be  reduced  gradually  (the  Miiliflippi,  or  India  Company's  ac- 
tionsy  were  ac  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  reduced  from 
•10,000  livres,  their  Hated  price,  to  5,000  livres)  fo  that  after  fome 
ttOB^s,  V.  g.  loco  livres  Bank  notes  was  to  pafs  for  only  500  livres. 
This  occa£oned  fuch  an  univerfal  murmuring,  that  Mr.  Law  waii 
obliffed  to  favc  himfelf  from  the  rage  of  the  populace,  by  leaving 
the  Kingdom*  and  thereby  confeiTing  himfelf  a  moll  ecrboious 
Chi  AT.  To  appeafe  the  people,  who  fufpedlcd  frauds  in  the  India 
Company  and  Bank,  the  court  appointed  iham  commifiaries  to 
infpcft  their  books ;  they  foon  made  a  fiivoarabk  report,  and  that 
A  6  they 
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carried  it  by  bribing  fome  of  the  legiflatiire,.  and  fome 
in  the  adminiftration  by  taking  up  great  quantities  of 
ftore  for  their  ufe.     Mr.  Walpole,  doubtlefs,  had  a  feel- 
ing, but  fecret  and  cautious  concern  in  this  aflFair  of 
corruption  v  and  as  the  South- fea  bubble  came  near  its 
crifis,  he  Ikreened  himfelf  by  being  made  pay-mafter 
general  of  the  land-forces,.*  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  May 
27,  1720,  being  made  firft  commiffioner  of  the  treafury 
in  his  room.     Mr.  Walpole  did  not  re-enter  himfelf,  as 
'firft  commiffioner  of  the  treafury,    until  April  1721, 
the  ftorm  being  over ;  and  we  may  obferve  that  next 
month  the    parliament  allowed    the    South- Sea  Com- 
pany direftors  large  fums  out  of  their  forfeited  eftates, 
the  parliament  being  then  under  the  direftion  of  Mr. 
Walpole;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  fame  year,  by  the 
direftion  of  our  prime  minifter,  admiral  Nofris  landed 
Mr.  Laws,  a  fugitive  from  France,  in  England  ;  (Mr.. 
Laws  at  that  time  was  in  cafli,  the  proper  bait  for 
corruption)   he  introduced  himfelf  by  buying  off  the 
appeal  of  the  relations,   and  producing  at  the   bar  of 
the  King's- bench,  the  King's  pardon  for  the  murder  of 
Edward  Wilfon,  Efq;   (Beau  Wilfon)  anno  1694,  be 
wss    difcharged :     But  his  arrival  in    England    being, 
canvaffed   in  parliament,    and   his  infamous  bubble   in 
France  being  much  clamoured  againft  by  the   popu- 
lace (Mr.  Walpole,  a  confummate  politician,  by  expe- 
rience, at  times  found  that  the  vox  populi  was  the  fuprt- 
tna  lex  j   witnefs  the  cxcife  projedlion  upon  wines  and 
tobacco)    his  addrefs,   his  money,  the  countenance  of 
the  court,  availed  nothing ;   he  went  off,  and  died  ob- 

they  found  in  the  India  Company  a  fund'  for  above  300  millions 
livres  original  flock,  the  nation  were  not  fatisficd,  it  ftill  remained 
in  a  ferment  or  fret ;  Mr.  Law  was  obliged  to  abfcond  May  29,  and 
refign  his  great  office  of  comptroller-general  of  the  finances ;  and  the 
leals  were  taken  from  M.  d*Argenfon  his  accomplice.  May  31,  the 
cdidt  of  laft  March  for  gradually  abolilhing  a  gold  and  filver  cur- 
rency was  revoked  5  and  by  Odober  following,  Bank  notes  had  no 
longer  a  currency,  nothing  was  taken  in  payments  but  gold  and  iilver 
fpccies. 

fcurcly 
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C^Urely  in  Germany  ;  may  this  be  the  exit  of  all  notori- 
ous cunning  leading  impoftors  in  any  human  focicty  or 
government. 

The  South- Sea  propofals  were  accepted  by  the  houfe 
of  Commons  Febr.  i,  1719-20,  and  had  the  royal  af- 
Xcnt  April  4  following.     They  were  allowed  to  ingraft 
the  irredeemable  long  and  fhort  annuities,  and  the  re- 
deeniables  of  5  and  of  4  per  cent*  per  annum  intereft 
(the 'bank  and  Eaft-India  company  annuities  or  (lock 
not  included)  to  the  value  of  30,954,000^.  fieri,  by 
purchafe  or  by  fubfcription :  the  annual  payments  from 
the  government  upon  thefe  ingrafted  publick  debts,  to 
be  continued  as  at  prefent,  until  anno  1727  midfummer, 
and  from  thence  the  whole  to  be  reduced  to  an  annuity 
of  4  per  centi  the  South -Sea  engage  to  circulate  one 
million  exchequer  bills  gratis^  and  to  pay  feven  mQlions 
pounds  fterling  to  the  government  for  this  liberty  and 
benefit  of  ingrafting  fo  much  of  the  publick  debts,  the 
increafcd  capital  ftock  to  be  divided  amongft  all  the 
proprietors.     The  preceding  year  anno  17 19  the  South- 
fea  company  by  acl  of  parliament,  for  a  certain  fum 
to  the  publick,  had  ingrafted  a  great  part  of  the  lot- 
tery anno  1710,  by  which,  and  by  this  great  engraft- 
ment,  added  to  their  original  ftock  of  10,000,000^. 
ftcrL   their  capital  became  37,802,483/.  fterl.    (about 
4,361,0^01^.  fterling  of  the  princi|>als  which  they  were 
allowed  to  take  in,  by  purchafe  or  fubfcription  could  not 
be  obtained,  and  remained  as  before)  a  vaft  and  impol> 
tick  capital. 

Kcxt  Day  Feb.  2,  after  the  bill  paffcd  the  Commons, 
South-fea  ftock  rofe  to  150,  in  May  it  was  fold  at  375, 
all  July  -(the  transfer  books  being  fhut)  it  fold  at  930 
to  looo.  In  Auguft  the  South-fea  bubble  began  to  lofe 
its  credit ;  and  the  direftors  to  keep  up  the  cheat,  pub- 
lilhed,  that  30  per  cent  cafti,  fliould  be  the  half  year's 
dividend  at  Chriftmas  next,  and  not  lefs  than  50  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  the  next  following  12  years.  Auguft 
J7,  ftock  was  at  830,  Septem.  8,  at  5^0,  Sept.  29,  at 

Q  2  iso\ 
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150 ;  at  Michaelmas  South«-fea  bonds  were  at  25  per  cent, 
difcount. 

At  this  time  all  the  flocks  (bank  flock  in  July  rofc 
to  245»  but  it  foon  fell  again  to  its  intrinlick  value  130) 
and  many  fchemes  were  made  bubbles,  the  capitals  pro- 
pofed  by  the  feveral  projeftors  and  bubblers  did  not  a- 
mount  to  lefs  than  300  millions  fterling.  Moft  people 
neglefted  their  other  bufinefs  and  attended  fome  favourite 
Bubble,  and  John  Blunt  of  London,  the  arch-bubbler, 
was  ereded  a  baronet,  a  fcandal  to  that  honourable  order 
of  knighthood. 

This  grand  national  cheat,  became  a  parliamentary 
enquiry.  In  the  report  of  the  fecret  committee,  forty 
members  of  the  houfe  of  Commons  were  charged  with 
having  flock  taken  up  for  them  in  brokers  names  ^  it 
was  found  that  the  direftors  bought  flock  for  the  com- 
pany at  very  high  rates,  while  they  were  clandeflinely 
felling  out  their  own ;  that  the  directors  bad  lent  out 
by  collufion,  about  eleven  millions  of  the  company's 
money,  with  none  or  not  fufRcient  fecurity.  In  the 
houfe  of  Lords,  the  whole  of  it  was  called  a  villainous 
artifice ;  and  it  was  refolved  in  parliament,  that  the 
direftors,  fo  far  as  their  eflates  would  reach,  ftiould  make 
good  the  loflesthe  company  had  fuftained  by  their  frau- 
dulent management;  the  eflates  of  the  direftors  deputy 
cafliier,  and  accountant  amounted  to  2,014,123  £.  flerh 
properly  forfeited,  but  by  management  a  great  part 
of  it  was  remitted  to  them :  the  reliefs  allowed  by  par- 
liament are  too  long  to  be  related  here  ;  to  the  company 
was  forgiven  the  feven  million  which  they  contrafted 
to  pay  to  the  government,  upon  condition  of  two 
millions  of  their  capital  being  annihilated,  but  this  was 
foon  after  reftored  to  them.  Anno  1722,  the  better  to 
difengage  themfelves  from  incumbrances,  they  fold  to 
the  bank  200,000  of  their  annuity  which  is  four  millions 
principal. 

Several  government  debts  were  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford 

Incorporated  into  on«^  joint  flock    of    annuities,    and 
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were  called.  The  corporation  of  the  governor  and  com* 
pany  of  merchants  in  Great-Britain  trading  to  the  South- 
Sea  and  other  parts  of  America,  and  for  encouraging  the 
fifliery.  As  Mr.  Law  borrowed  his  (ham  name  of  Miffi- 
fippi  Company,  from  our  cant  name  of  South-Sea  Com- 
pany ;  fo  we  copied  our  South-Sea  bubble  from  his  Mifli  • 
fippi  bubble. 

After  a  further  ingraftment  of  all  the  publick  debts 
(the  Eaft-India  and  bank  government  debts  remained 
diftin€t  as  formerly)  that  could  be  obtained,  and  the  South* 
Sea  bubble  being  fettled,  1723  June  24,  their  whole  ca- 
pital was  found  to  be  33,802,483,^.  (without  including 
the  4,000,000^4  of  their  flock  which  they  had  aOigned 
to  the  bank)  the  parliament  converted  16,901,241^^.  one 
moiety  of  it  into  South-Sea  annuities,  the  other  half  to 
remain  a  joint  ftock  in  trade.* 

Anne  1733  this  moiety  of  joint  ftock  in  trade,  by 
fundry  government  payments  made  from  the  finking 
fund,    B  became   i4j65i,io3;^.  at  midfummcr,    three 

G  3  quarters 


I  The  finking  fund  was  a  projedion  of  Mr.  Waljpole^s,  a  cen* 
fammate  polidcian,  efpecially  in  the  affair  of  finances  ;  it  arifes  from 
poblick  iavings  (the  funds  continuing  the  fame)  by  redticing  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  publick  debts  firft  to-  5  per  cent,  anno  1 7 1 7,  afterwards 
10  4  per  cent,  and  fome  (Eaft-India  company)  to  3  per  cent. 
T)u6  was  not  inic[uitous,  but  natural  juflice;  common  intereft  had 
been  reduced  by  ad  of  parliament  to  ;  per  cent,  ever  fince  anno 
1714.  It  was  left  to  the  option  of  the  creditors  of  the  govern- 
menc'ciAer  to  be  paid  off,  or  to  accept  of  a  lower  intereft,  they'^ac- 
apced  of  a  lower  intereft :  None  of  the  companies  or  incorporated 
flocks  chooie.to  be  paid  off,  but  make  intereft  that  the  finking  fund 
may  not  be' applied  to  them:  All  the  national  debt  (navy-debt^ 
army  debentures,  and  the  like  excepted)  confifts  in  the  ftocks  ;  thefe 
aie  as  tittolferrable  as  is  common  cafh,  and  therefore  may  be  called 
afti  in  cbeft  bearing  intereft.  2.  When  paid  off,  they  lofe  th« 
advance  which  the  part  paid  would  fell  at,  a;,  g,  the  £aft«'fndia  Com* 
panv  would  lofe  about  70,  the  bank  about  40  jper  cent,  on  any  part 
paid  off. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  finking  fund  is  upwards  of  i,aoo,ooo  /. 
kA  to  this  time  anno  1747  may  amount  to  upwards  of  33  millions 
^  pounds,  whereof  about  i  z  millions  h^  been  applied  to  redeem 
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f^uarters  of  this  was  feparated,  by  the  name  of  new 
joint  flock  of  South-Sea  annuities ;  the  remaining  3,662j 
775  continues  as  a  trading  or  capital  (Vock,  folely  char- 
geable with  all  the  company's  debts,  and  not  to  divide 
above  4  per  cent,  per  annum  until  their  prefent  debts 
are  cleared  and  paid  off.  The  qualifications  in  their 
prefent  trading  ftock  (in  the  former  (lock  the  qualifi- 
cations were  higher)  are  a  concern  at  lead  of  5,000^. 
for  governor,  4,000  ^f.  for  fub^governor,  3,000;^.  tor 
deputy-governor,  2,000  £.  for  a  direftor :  At  a  ge- 
neral meeting  a  500^.  concern  has  one  vote,  2,000  ;^. 
has  two  votes,  3»ooo/.  has  three  votes,  5,000  j^.  has 
four  votes,  no  fingle  perfon  to  have  more  than  four 
votes  *  No  part  of  the  trading  ftock  to  be  redeemed, 
until  the  new  joint  ftock  of  annuities  become  reduced 


fo  much  of  the  publick  debts,  and  the  remaining  22  millions  has 

Ercvcntcd  our  running  22  millions  more  in  debt;  it  is  a  help  at 
and  againft  any  extraordinary  exigency,  to  raife  part  of  the  fupply 
(iince  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  war  anno  i739»  it  has  contributed 
one  million  yearly  to  the  fupply)  upon  emergencies  any  Sum  may  be 
raifed  upon  annuities,  charged  on  the  finking  fund  for  a  Time,  until 
further  fettled. 

Walpole's  fcheme  1733  of  ^  excife  upon  wine  and  tobacco 
would  have  been  of  publick  advantage,  but  it  was  prevented  taking 
effe^,  by  the  ftrong  fears  of  the  populace,  left  it  fhould  introduce 

>  a  general  excife  upon  the  xieceiTarics  of  life  (a$  in  Holland),  as  welt 

lfts  upon  comforts  and  extravagancies :  Befides  it  would  have  mul- 
tiplied the  officers  of  the  revenue,  creatures  of  the  court  and  mi<* 
niftry. 

The  ftocks  or  government  debts  continued,  and  the  church-Iaada 
in  lay  pofieflioii,  are  infallible  preventives  againfl  popery  and  a  revo-» 
Totion  in  the  civil  government. 

Our  bad  adminiltration  in  the  end  of  (^  Anne's  time,  after  a  fuc* 
cefsful  war  carried  on  for  many  years  by  a  former  good  adminiftra- 
tion,  inftead  of  procuring  advantageous  terms  of  peace,  conceded  to 

*  the  following  dtfadvantageous  articles  with  Spain  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,    ann©   t7ij.     i.  An  entail'd  charge  of  maintaining  large 

'  garrifons  in  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  2.  The  precarious  demolition 
of  Dunkirk  by  their  friends  the  French.  3.  The  Affiento  of  Negroes, 
vrhich  had  proved  a.lofing  bargain  to  all  former  contradors,     And 

w<,^    A  (ham  renunciation  to  the  crown  of  France. 

to 
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10^,500,000;^.   No  new  bonds  to  be  made,  but  at  the 
direction  of  a  general  meeting. 

The  finking  fund  has  at  times  paid  off  to  the  old 
and  new  South-Sea  annuitants  about  6,500,000  ;^.  and 
at  this  time  the  government  debt  to  the  South-Sea  is 
27,302,203  jT.    viz.   ftock  3,662,775/.  old  annuities 
13*651, lOOj^,  new  annuities,  9,988,328  jT.     At  prc- 
fcnt,  fpring  1747  the  price  of  South-Sea  ftock  is  103  ; 
Eaft-India  company  ftock  being  177.     Here  we  may 
4n  pajfent  obferye  the  great  diflference  of  credit  and  in- 
tcrcft  in  the  aflfeAions  of  the  people,  in  relation  to  a  tory, 
Jacobite  and  popiih  adminiftration  \  and  to  a  whig  (ex- 
cufc  the  cant  name)  revolution,  and  true  protcftant  mi- 
niftry  :  In  the  tory  adminiftration  in  the  four  laft  years 
of  queen  Anne,  South-Sea  ftock,  though  bearing  an  in* 
tereft  of  6  per  cent,  fold  at  a  difcount  exceeding  20  per. 
cent,  at  prefent,  though  the  intereft  or  annuity  is  re- 
duced to  4  per  cent,  it  fells  at  a  confiderable  advance; 
per  cent. 

I  muft  here  infert  (I  cannot  find  a  place  more  proper) 
two  affairs,  not  of  property^  but  of  indulgen^ies  and  fo^ 
lemnly  ftipulated  concefiions  from  the  court  of  Spaint 
to  the  fubjefts  of  Great- Britain,  and  more  particularly 
in  favour  of  our  fettlcments  in  North- America,  vi:f,. 
logwood  from  the  bays  of  Campeche  and  Honduras,  and 
fait  from  the  SpaniQi  ifland  of  Tortuga. 

The  cutting  and  carrying  of  logwood,  formerly  from 
the  bay  of  Campeche,  and  laterly  from  the  bay  of  Hon- 
duras, jn  the  gulph  of  Mexico  to  Great-Britain  and  fun- 
dry  European  markets^  has  been  for  fome  time  a  branch 
of  the  Britifli  America  trade,  but  more  efpecially  of  New- 
EngUnd.  This  logwood  bufinefs  has  been  carried  oa 
for  about  eighty  years,  ever  fince  anno  1667^  by  a  fore 
<?f  indulgence ;  this  indulgence  was  confirmed  anno  1670 
by  the  American  treaty  with  Spain,  viz.  The  Englilh  t© 
femain  in  the  occupancy  of  all  territories  and  indulgen* 
cies  of  which  tl^y  were  then  in  poflefllon, 

'  G  4  Anno. 
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Anno  1 716  the  Spanilh  annbaflador  at  the  court  of 
Great-Britain  entered  a  complaint  to  the  king  in  council, 
againft  the  Englifh  fubjedts  cutters  of  logwood  in  the 
bays  of  Campeche,  6f ^ :  This  was  referred  to  the  board 
of  trade  and  plantations  j  they  made  report  that  ''  By 
the  American  treaty  anno  1670,  there  was  confirmed 
to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  a  right  to  the  Laguna  de 
Termims  (bay  of  Campeche)  and  parts  adjacent  in  the 
province  of  Jucatan ;  thefe  places  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty,  and  fome  years  before,  being  aftually  in  poffef^ 
fion  of  the  Britifli  fubjeiks  through  right  of  fufFerance 
or  indulgence.*'  This  fame  right  or  liberty  is  abfo- 
lutely  granted  and  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 

Notwithftanding  of  this  reprefentation,  and  without 
allowing  fufficient  time  for  the  logwood  cutters  to  with- 
draw (if  the  court  of  Great-Britain  had  judged  it  proper) 
the  Spaniards  from  Tobafco,  drove  them  ofi^,  it  has  ne- 
ver fince  been  ufed  by  the  Britifli, 

This  bay  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  promontory 
or  province  of  Jucatan:  Campeche  is  a  good  town, 
large  as  Newport  of  Rhode-Ifland,  built  with  a  white 
free  ftone,  it  ftands  on  the  fea.  This  port  or  branch  of 
the  Afllento  was  farmed  out  by  the  South-Sea  direftors 
to  Blockwood  and  Cathcart ;  at  40  pieces  of  eight  for 
every  negro  flave  they  imported  5  they  fent  four  or  five 
fhips  of  about  300  tons  each  per  annum,  with  a  few 
negroes  for  a  blind  ;  their  profit  being  from  dry  goods, 
which  they  fold  by  the  connivance  of  the  royaJ  officers 
bribed  at  1 2  to  15  per  cent  5  their  chief  returns  were 
in  logwood  bought  from  the  Spaniards,  and  carried  to 
London  and  Holland  ;  they  alfo  carried  off  fome  drugs 
viz.  Gum.  Elemty  Rad.  Contrayarva^  Rad.  SarfapariU  &c. 
That  year  in  which  this  logwood-bay  was  cut  oflF,  anno 
1717,  were  imported  into  the  port  of  London  5,863 
tons  of  logwood. 

Since  our  people  have  been  diQodged  from  the  bay 
^  of  Campeche,  they  followed  the  fame  byfinefs  in  the  bay 

of 
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of  Honduras  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Jucatan ;  their  dye-wood, 
is  not  fo  good,  and  the  mouths  of  their  rivers  (Old  and 
New-river)  are  more  ihallow.  Becaufe  of  the  prefent 
war  with  Spain,  this  trade  for  fome  years  has  almoft 
been  difcontinued. 

Logwood  is  their  currency  or  medium  at  5  ^.  per 
tun  denomination. 

From  this  logwood  cutting  maroon  lifct  there  is  a 
fmall  incidental  political  advantage;  as  the  jbgwood- 
cutters  called  bay-men,  live  a  maroon,  licentious,  law- 
lefs  life,  it  becomes  in  times  of  peace  a  receptacle  for, 
and  diverts  fome  failors  and  others  from  the  more  wick- 
ed life  of  pirating. 

A  little  to  the  eaft  ward  of  the  bay  of  Honduras  are 
a  fmall  tribe  of  Indians,  the  good  friends  and  allies 
of  the  bay- men,  and  Spaniard  haters :  that  is,  they  af« 
fed  the  Englifh  more  than  they  do  the  Spaniards,  and 
they  reckon  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  as  their  patron 
and  proteftor :  our  trade  with  them  is  of  no  confe* 
quence,  being  only  fome  tortoife-fhell,  wild  cocoa,  and 
fariaparille.  ... 

The  ifland  of  Ratan  lies  abcHit  eight  leagues  from  the 
Mufkitoc-lhore,  and  about  150  league*  W.  by  S.  from 
Jamaica ;  here  we  have  lately  fixed  a  garrifon,  and  fta^ 
tion-lhips,  but  cut  bono  I  cannot  fay. 

■ 

The  privilege  of  making  and  carrying  fait  from  the 
ifland  of  Salt  Tortugas,  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  near 
the  Comanas  or  windward  part  of  the  Spanifh  coall, 
was  cxprefly  confirmed  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce between  his  Catholick  Majefty,  and  the  King  of 
GreatrBritain,  at  Madrid,  December  14,  anno  1716* 
^  Whereas  notwithftanding  the  treaties  of  peace  and 
commerce,  which  wire  concluded  at  Utrecht,  July  13, 
and  Etec.  9,  1713 ;  there  ftill  remained  fome  mifunder- 
ftandings,  concerning  the  trade  of  the  two  nations,  and 
the  courfe  of  it.  Article  3.  Morever  his  Catholick 
Majefty  perihits  the  faid  fubjefts  of  Great-Britain  to 
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gather  fait  in  the  ifland  of  Torguga,  in  the  gulph  of 
Mexico;  they  having  enjoyed  that  privilege  in  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  II.  without  hindrance  or  inter- 
ruption/* 

Notwithftanding  of  this  plain  ftipulation  ;  anno  1733, 
in  the  fpring,  a  Britifh  plantation's  fak-fleet  under  con- 
voy of  a  20  gun  Britilh  man  of  war,  as  they  came  to 
ikil  from  Tortugas,  were  attacked  by  two  Jarge  Spanifli 
men  of  war  from  the  Margaritas,  and  four  of  the  fleet 
were  carried  oflF  %  hitherto  no  recompence  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

In  times  of  peace,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dry  cod-fi(hcry, 
are  imported  in  MafTachufetts-bay,  communibus  annisj 
1200  tuns  Tortugas  fait ;  and  aboQt  as  much  more  from 
other  ports,  viz.  Ifleof  May,  or  Cape  de  Verde  iflands, 
.  Exeuma  or  Bahamas,  St.  Martins  or  Rochelle,  Lifbon^ 
Xvica,  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  &V. 

The  reafon  why  New-England  dry  cod  is  frequently 
falt-burnt,  is  from  the  ufe  of  Tortuga  and  ifle  of  May 
lolt,  which  are  too  hot.  In  Newfoundland  they  gene- 
rally-ufe  Lilbon  and  French  fait. 

By  late  a<Sts  of  the  Britifh  parliament ;  fait  is  allowed 
to  be  inriported  direftly  from  any  part  of  Europe,  to  the 
colonies  of  New- York  and  Penfylvania  *,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  fait  may  be  imported  into  New-England  and 
Newfoundland,  by  an  aft  made  15  Car.  II.  for  the  en- 
{XHiragement  of  trade. 


IL  French  difctrviries  and  fittlements. 

The  French  American  colonies  may  be  diftinguifli'd 
into  their  north  continent  America  fettlcmcnts,  and 
thofe  of  the  Weft-Indi»iQands,  Cayenne,  near^  the  coaft 
cf  Guiana  or  Surinam  included.  Their  iflands  do  not 
fall  within  the  compafs  of  our  defign  \  and  having  only 
tranfiently^  vifited  them  without  any  view  of  enquiry, 
my  fixed  refolution  is  oM  to    borrow  V  tranfcribe 
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from  common  authors ;  *  therefore  the  reader  may  ex- 
cufe  my  laying  them  afide. 

The  continent  French  fettlements,  I  divide  into  Ca- 
nada or  New- France,  and  Miffiflippi  or  Louifiana :  fome 
French  writers,  mention  a  French  province  called  Ha* 
noife,  inhabited  by  above  16,006  whites,  about  half 
way  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Miffiffippi,  and 
Quebec  in  Canada  ;  this  is  only  an  imaginary  or  roman- 
tick  colony,  we  take  no  notice  of  it,  leaving  it  to  the 
profeffed  writers  of  novels, 

I .  Canada.  The  original  of  the  name  is  uncertain, 
fome  fay,  it  was  named  from  Monfieur  Cane,  who  early 
faird  into  that  river :  if  fo,  O  caprice !  why  fhould  fo 
obfcure  a  man  (his  voyage  is  not  mentioned  in  hiftory) 
give  name  to  New- France,  as  it  is  called  ? 

Verazani  a  Florentine  in  the  King  of  France's  fervice 
(Francis  L  was  ^n  faftive  prince)  coafted  along  the  eaft 
fide  of  North-America,  and  went  alhore  in  feveral  places, 
according  to  the  humour  of  thofe  times,  topk  a  no- 
minal poffeffion  for  France,  from  37  D.  the  mouth  of 
Chefapcak-bay,  to  50  D.  N.  lat.  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St.  Laurence,  fo  called,  becaufe  firft  difcovered  upon 
that  faint's  day  •,  he  fail'd  up  the  river  of  St.  Laurence. 
Two  Ihips  from  England  fail'd  up  that  river,  anno  1527. 
J.  Carrier,  a  native  of  St.  Malo,  made  two.voyages  to 
this  river  anno  1534  and  1535,  he  proceeded  fo  far  as 
Monreal,  and  called  the  country  New- France.  Anno 
1542  Roberval  from  Rochelle  carried  thither,  a  few  peo- 
ple ta  fettle;  they  did  not  continue  their  fettlements. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  French 
and  Spaniards  difputed  fettlements  upon  the  coaft  of 
Florida,  Secretary  Walfingham  of  England,  being  in- 
formed of  an  opening  fouth  of  Newfoundland,  fitted 


iriaaiWiiHaaNBHaa«M||»* 


*  No  pcrfon  can  trace  me  as  a  plagiary ;  my  own  obfervations, 
hints  from  correfpondents,  and  well-ajpproved  authors,  and  from  pub* 
iiwk  records  are  the  materials'of  this  eifay, 
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out  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  he  f^rd  up  St.  Laurence  ri- 
ver, and  took  pofleflion  for  the  crown  of  England.  Am 
no  1 604  Henry  IV.  +  of  France  made  further  difcoveries 
in  L'Acadic,  now  Nova- Scotia;  and  in  Canada  or  New- 
FraviCe  he  planted  a  colony  which  fubfifts  to  this  day, 
may  it  not  fubfift  long,  it  is  a  nufance  to  our  North- 
America  fettlements,  delenda  eft  Caribago.  Anno  1608, 
Quebec  *  on  a  narrow  upon  the  river  St.  Laurence  be- 
gan to  be  fettled, '  and  is  now  increafed  to  about  7,000 
people  of  all  colours,  fexes,  and  ages ;  it  is  the  refidence 
of  the  governor-general,  intendant,  and  fupreme  coun- 
cil ;  tide  flows  about  1 8  feet. 

Canada  is  no  other  ways  a  company,  only  for  the  Ca- 
ftor  or  Beaver  fur-trade  ;^  as  they  have  no  fettlements, 
but  upon  rivers  and  creeks',  by  giving  fome  delineation 
of  thefe,  we  defcribe  that  country.  The  gulph  of  St. 
Laurence,  from  Cape  Raze  of  Newfoundland,  to  Cape 
Rofier  in  50  D.  30  M.  N.  lat.  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St.  Laurence  (here  the  river  is  about  30  leagues  wide) 
about  88  leagues ;  in  this  gulph  are  the  iflands  of  Cape- 
Breton  it,  Ancicofti,  St.  Johns,  Madalene,  and  fome  other 

fmall 


•}•  Henry  IV.  was  thefirft  of  the  French  Kings,  who,  tbany  pur- 
pofe,  enconraged  trade  and  manufactures.  After  him,  for  (onne 
time  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Colbert  (of  Scots  extradion]  fe- 
cretary  of  flat!  in  France,  was  a  great  patron  and  promoter  or  the 
ikme,  as  alfo  of  all  polite  learning,  viz.  The  Academy  of  fciences 
for  all  parts  of  natufal-hiilory ,  geometry,  aflronomy,  mechanicks,  ana- 
tomy,  chimiflry,  and  botany ;  the  French  Academy,  for  the  French 
language  and  other  parts  of  the  Belles-lettres,  the  academy  for  in- 
Icnptions  and  medals;  the  academy  for  architecture^  paintmg,  and 
Icuiptare. 

*  Quebeis  in  the  Indian  Algonquin  language  figntfies  a  ftrait. 
Quebec  from  De  Hayes  obfervations,  anno  1686  lies  in  46  D.  59  M. 
M.  lat.  and  W.  from  Paris  72  D.  30  M.  (Paris  is  £.  from  London 
s  D.  30  M.  circiter)  is  70  D.  W.  from  London ;  variation  15  D.  30 
M..  anno  1649  it  was  16  D.  W. 

I  Cape-Breton  is  a  late  acqniiition,.  or  New-England  conqueft  from- 
the  French;  may  it  be  permanent, .but  without  any  extraordinary 
gviifon  charge  I  it  ftretchet  from  45  D.  to  47  D.    5  M.  N.  lac. 

Separated 
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Imall  iOands,  given  to  the  French  by  the  infamous  treaty 
of  Utrecht  1 7 1 3.  From  Cape  Roficr  to  Tadoufac  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  river  arc  86  leagues  bad  navigation^ 
Tadoufac  is  no  town,  but  a  go6d  harbour  for  large  fliips^ 
navigable  for  (hips  25  miles,  has  a  water  communica- 
tion by  the  river  Seguany,  >&c.  with  Hudfon's-bay. 
From  Tadoufac  to  Quebec  are  jo  leagues,  from  Quebec 
to  Les  Trois  Rivieres  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  3a 
leagues  5  this  was  the  firft  French  fettlement,  it  abounds 
with  iron  ore,  is  the  refidcnce  of  a  fub-governor,  this 
government  (there  are  three  governments  in  Canada)  ex- 
tends 1 2  miles  up  the  great  river  and  1 2  miles  down  the 
river :  the  tide  does  not  flow  much  higher ;  from  Les 
Trois  Rivieres  to  Monreal  the  feat  of  the  next  fub-gover- 
nor are  30  leagues.     ^  i 

From  Cape  Rofiers  along  the  fouth  fide  of  St.  Lau- 
rence to  Monreal,  is  an  almoft  continued  chain  of  hills 
or  mountains,  and  the  runs  of  water  Ihort  and  rapid,  ic 
is  fcarce  habitable.  A  little  above  Monreal,  the  two  ri- 
vers of  Outauawas  (comes  from  a  country  N.  W.  belong- 
ing to  a  large  and  powerful  Indian  nation)  and  Cataraqut 
meet :  Cataraqui  river  comes  about  50  leagues  S.  W.  from 
the  lake  of  the  fame  name  ;  from  fort  Frontenac  at  the 
head  of  this  river  by  water-carriage  to  Monreal  are  4  days 
travel,  but  from  Monreal  to  fort  Frontenac  are  10  or 
more  days  travel,  becaufe  of  many  carrying-places  at  fci 
veral  cataradts  called  falls  or  fauts. 

The  communicating  five  great  lakes  of  Canada,  viz. 
Cataraqui  or  Ontario,  Erie,  Uenois,  Hurons,  and  Upper 
lake  may  be  called  inland  feas,  lying  from  39  D.  to 
51  D.  N.  Lat.  the  fmalleft  Ontario  is  about  80  leagudj 
long,  35  leagues  wide ;  the  lakeSuperieure  is  200  leagues 

feparated  from  Nova-Scotia  by  the  gut  of  Canfo  c  leagues  long,  and 
1  league  broad.  Cape- Breton  ifland  lies  in  Ici^tk  from  N.  £.  to  S.  W. 
fcarce  50  leagues,  its  greateft  br«addi  eaft  and  weii  about  33  leagues^ 
Louifbourg  formerly  called  Engliih  haibour,  is  a  good  port  and  ftrong 
fortrifs :  as  this  formerly  belonged  to  Nova-Scociay  we  ihall  rtfcr  an/ 
further -account  of  it  10  (ixat  fe^on.         . 

long; 
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long,  it  is  larger  than  the  Cafpian-  fea.  They  do  noC 
freeze  over,  fnow  does  not  lay  long  within  lo  or  12 
miles  of  them,  their  foft  mellow  circum-ambient  va- 
pour mollifies  the  air  •,  the  Indians  fay  that  in  hot  wea- 
ther the  wind  blows  from  the  lake,  and  in  cold  weather 
into  the  lake,  as  do  the  land  and  fea- breezes  in  the  Weft* 
Indies  within  the  Tropicks. 

All  the  French  colonies  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
council  of  the  navy  of  France,  and  of  one  of  the  four 
fccretaries  of  France,  called  fecretary  for  the  Marine  and 
Plantations,  at  prefent  anno  1747  M.  Maurcpas.  The 
French  King's  charge  per  annum  for  Canada  is  about 
200,000  crowns  5  but  the  high  duty  upon  fait  fent  from 
France,  and  the  duty  upon  furs  and  fkins  fent  from 
Canada  to  France,  overbalances  this  charge.  The  King's 
bills  of  exchange  upon  the  treafury'are  paid  at  15  days 
fight ;  the  caftor  bills  upon  the  company  are  paid  at 
three  month's  fight.  Their  currency  is  the  fame  as  in 
France,  being  25  per  cent,  better  than  that  of  the  French 
Weft- India  iflands. 

By  information  from  capt.  La  Rondde  and  lieut.  dc 
Ramfey,  envoys  from  the  governor- general  of  Canada, 
concerning  the  French  inftigating  and  furni thing  our  ene- 
my Indians  with  war  ammunition;  anno  1723  there 
fail'd  from  Quebec  19  veflels  for  the  ocean;  Duilt  ia 
the  river  of  St.  Laurence  6  veflels  fit  for  the  ocean. 
N.  B.  Up  the  river  to  the  fouthward,  is  good  (hip-tim- 
ber, lately  they  have  built  two  or  three  men  of  war  for 
France. 

The  feafon  of  navigation  in  the  river  St.  Laurence, 
are  the  months  of  Auguft  and  September,  for  the  ftore- 
Jlhips  and  caftor-company  (hips.  Ships  have  failed 
from  Quebec  to  Rochelle  in  1 8  days.  Befides  pelteric 
they  fend  to  France  a  fmall  matter  of  lumber,  timber, 
ftaves,  tar,  tobacco.  Ships  from  France  bring  vrines, 
'brandies,  and  dry  goods,  and  fail  with  flour,  peafe, 
and  pork  to  the  Weft- India  iflands  -,  and  from  thence 
home  to  France  with  fugars,  &c.    In  Canada  from  the 

fetting 
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iietting  in  of  the  froft  until  fummer,  no  news  from  France 

and  other  foreign  parts,  excepting  what  is  conveyed  to 

rhem  by  way  of  Albany :  many  of  the  French  furs  are 

elandeftinely  carried  to  Albany  ;  this  is  the  reafon,  why 

our  Dutch  fubjedls  there  are  averfe  from  a  war  with  the 

Canada  French,  and  their  Ii\dians.      At  Ofwego  the 

mouth  of  Onondaguas  river  upon  the  eaft-fide  of  lak^ 

Ontario,  there  is  a  trading  fair  from  Albany  all  fummer  ; 

Indians  of  above  20  different  nations  refort  thither,  from' 

South-Carolina  in  N.  lat.  32  D.  to  the  bottom  of  Hud* 

fon*s-Bay  in  N.  lat.  5 1  D.  therefore  there  certainly  is  a 

good  water  communication  inland,  in  all  that  extent^ 

and  confequently  a  vaft  Indian  ikin  and  fur-trade  ;  furs 

are  more  plenty  to  the  fouthward,  bqt  not  of  fo  good  a 

ftaple  as  to  the  northward. 

Canada  is  fettled  only  near  the  rivers  and  Greeks ;  they 
fow  no  winter-grain.  The  produce  of  the  country  ia 
not  much  more  than  is  requifite  for  their  own  fubfift* 
ence :  the  quality  of  their  fummer-wheat  is  fuch,  that 
a  baker  gives  38  lb.  wt.  fine  bread,  for  a  bulhel  of  wheat: 
apples  grow  well  •,  pears,  plumbs,  and  cherries  not  plen- 
ty ;  peaches  will  fcarce  do ;  they  kill  their  (lore  of  poul- 
try when  the  frofts  fet  in,  and  keep  them  froze  in  their 
garrets  during  the  winter  feafon,  which  faves  grain,  their 
food. 

They  have  only  three  towns  of  any  confideratlon ;  viz.' 
Quebec  the  metropolis  and  refidence  of  the  governor* 
general  of  Canada  or  New-France,  it  is  their  principal 
fortrcfs  ;  the  Cathedral  is  their  only  parifli  church,  in  the 
lowertown  there  is  a  chapel  of  eafe  •,  here  are  two  con- 
vents (Jcfuits  and  Recoleds)  of  men,  and  three  convents 
of  women,  or  nunneries.  Monreal  more  plcafantly  fitu- 
ated,  the  refidence  of  a  deputy-governor,  60  leagues 
abov£  Quebec  upon  the  fame  river,  is  near  as  populous 
as  C^ebec,  but  not  fo  well  fortified.  Les  Trois  Rivieres, 
a  fmall  town  and  trifling  fortification  lies  midway  upon 
the  river,  between  thcfc  two,  it  is  the  feat  of  the  thir4 
government. 

The 
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The  country  is  divided  into  about  80  diftrifts,  fome- 
what  in  the  manner  of  our  New-England  townfliips  (the 
New-England  townfliips,  in  Old-England  would  be  called 
country  parifti,  and  their  feveral  precinfts,  chapels  of 
cafe.) 

All  their  militia  or  fencible  men  capable  of  marchings 
at  this  writing,  anno  1 747,  do  not  exceed  1 2,000  men, 
with  about  1000  regular  troops  independent  marine  com- 
panies, and  about  1000  Indians  that  may  be  perfuaded 
to  march. 

Befides  the  three  towns  or  ftrong  places  already  men- 
tioned, there  are,  i .  Crown-Point  as  above,  alateintru- 
fion  upon  the  jurifdiftion  of  New-York,  laft  year  it  was 
propoled  to  reclaim  it  by  force,  but  the  projcdtion  feems 
to  vanifli.  2.  Fort  Chamblais,  a  confiderable  fort  or  pafs 
from  the  Englifti  fettlements  to  the  upper  French  fettle- 
•mcnts  in  Canada.  3.  Fort  Sorrel,  where  the  river  Cham- 
filais,  the  difcharge  of  lake  Cham  plain,  enters  the  river  oi 
Canada  or  St.  Laurence,  an  infignificant  fort.  4.  Fort 
Frontenac,  where  the  difcharge  of  lake  Ontario,  and  the 
other  great  inland  lakes,  forms  the  Cataraqui  branch  of 
the  river  St.  Laurence.  5.  Fort  Denonville  near  Niagara 
Falls  (governor  Vaudruc'il  had  it  accurately  examined, 
it  was  26  fathom  perpendicular)  between  the  lakes  On- 
tario and  Erie.  6.  La  Trouecte  at  Lcs  Detroits  between 
the  lakes  Erie  and  Hurons.  N.  B.  Thefe  three  laft  men- 
tioned forts,  have  bread  and  peafe  from  Monreal,  but  no 
other  provilions. 

Befides  thefe,  by  way  of  oftentation,  we  find  in  the 
French  maps  of  Canada  and  Mifiiflippi,  many  forts  mark- 
ed out :  thefe  are  only  extempore  ftockades  or  block- 
houfes  made  for  a  fliort  time  of  refidence  in  their 
travelling  trade  with  the  Indians  5  fome  French  Indian 
traders  when  they  fet  out,  obtain  (a  certain  perquifite) 
from  the  governor  an  efcorte  of  a  ferjeant  and  a  few 
private  foldiers  for  prote£lion  againft  any  Indian  in* 
lults. 

There 
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!rhere  Is  an  annual  patroul  of  this  nature  from  Quebec 
:5^  Canada  to  fort  Orleance  near  the  mouth  of  the  Miflif- 
ippi,  it  is  about  600  leagues  travel  with  its  detours  of 
*ivers  and  carrying-places  i  the  dirc6k  diftance  or  dif- 
erence  in  latitude  falls  fhort  of  400  leagues :  this  long 
Out  is  not  attended  with  fuch  difficulties  and  hardfhips^ 
LS  is  commonly  imagined ;  there  is  a  river  falls  into 
he  fouth-fide  of  lake  Erie,  which  leads  to  a  carrying- 
ilace  to  the  river  Ohio,  a  branch  of  the  river  Miffif- 
ippi ;  the  Indians  hereabouts,  are  by  the  French  called 
^iamis. 

The  French  in  their  Weft-India  or  America  fettle-* 
tients,  have  four  governor-generals,  the  fmall  fettlement 
c  Cayenne  in  Guiana  not  included,  i .  The  governor-gene- 
d  of  Canada,  in  his  commiffion  is  ftiled  governor  and 
eutenant-general  of  French  North-America  j  he  has  un- 
cr  his  direAion  the  governments  of  Quebec,  Les  Trois 
^i  vieres,  and  Monreal,  with  the  commandans  of  the  fe- 
cral  out-forts  already  mentioned.  2.  The  governor- 
;eneral  of  Louifiana  or  MiflTinippi ;  his  refidence  is  at 
>rleance  upon  the  river  Miffiflippii  the  other  government 
pon  the  river  Mobile,  or  MoviUe,  is  under  his  direction; 
lie  diftance  is  about  40  leagues.  3.  The  governor  gene* 
al  of  the  ♦  French  Caribbee-Iflands,  or  Les  Dies  au  Vent ; 
lis  refidence  is  at  the  iQand  Martinique.    4.  The  go- 

vernor 


*  The  prcTent  confUtution  of  the  Weft  India  French  eovemments* 
is :  A  governor-general,  and  intendant,  who  is  their  chief  judge  in 
idl  affairs,  and  a  checlc  upon  the  general,  and  a  fupreme  council ;  un« 
der  their  dtre^ion  are  feveral  iJofiall  gpvemments,  departements,  or 
commaaderies,  but  under  the  immediate  command  of  a  fub-governor, 
or  lieiU.  da  Roy,  or  commandant ;  and  thefe  diftri£ks  are  divided  into 

eilhes  ander  the  command  of  a  kind  of  militia  officer  and  iheriff  called 
pltaine  da  Quartier.  '  ' 

Under  the  govenaor-general  of  the  French  Caribbee  Ifland3  are  the 
govemmestB  of  N^^nique  (this  is  divided  into  three,  viz.  Fort  Ro>al, 
^  Pierre,  and  La'^rinitee)  Guardaloupe  (including  the  commandaries 
of  Grand  Terre,  and  of  Les  Saints)  Marigalante,  Grenades  (including 
^  commandaries  of  the  OranadiUas)  upon  the  death  of  the  governor- 

P  general. 
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Ycrnoing?ncral  of  St.  Pcuningue  ♦  (Hifpanlola  is  fo  caHcd 
ty  the  French)  or  Les  Ifles  fous  Ic  Vcnt>  his  refidencc  is 

at 
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Swsx^U  or  in  his  abfence,  the  governor  of  Granades  commands  in 
ief;  as  happened  anna  1717,  wheh  Lea  Habitants  or  planters,  \^y 
an  infurredion  feizcd  their  governor^general  Le  Marquis  de  Varennes» 
and  the  intendant^  and  fent  them  home  prifoners,  with  a  procefs  againfl 
them.  In  ^e  Frepch  Caribbee-Iflands  in  time  of  peace  are  kept  3 
qotnpanies  Swifs^  of  100  men  per  company,  10  companies  French 
independant  marines,  not  exceeding  50  men  each.  The  prefent  gover- 
nor-general is——: — ; who  lately  fuperfedcd  Le  Marquis  de  Cham- 

pigi^y»  the  intendani  i^  De  la  Croix.  St.  Bartholomew  is  a  neutral 
ifUndy  thepropertv  ^d  jurifdidUoB  of  it  has  not  been  fettled  by  any 
treaty  ;  it  is  fre^uemed  by  fome  French^  marooners.  Fort-Royal  ix^ 
Martinique  {fmm  P.  Feuille)  N.  lat.  14  D.  43  M.  W.  from  Paris  63  D^ 
^zlA.  anno  1704  variation  6D.  loM.  £.  iDcreafing  about  a  degree 
in  ten  years ;  a  pendulum  that  vibrates  feconds  in  Martinique,  is  in 
length  3  feet,  6  and  half  lines,  French  mea^e.  N.  fi.  Such  pendu- 
lums increafe  in  length  in  fome  proportion  or  regularity  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles,  but  hitherto  have  not  been  reduced  to  a  table  i 
at  Paris  its  length,  as  obferved  by  the  Academy  Royal  of  Sciences/  is  % 
ftet^  8  and  half  lines. 

*  Upon  the  weft  part  of  the  ifland  Hifpaniola  the  French  are  be- 
come morp  numerous,  and  have  iriuch  more  confiderable  fettlements, 
than  the  Spaniards  upon  its  eaft  part ;  they  have  about  eight  fhipping 
or  delivery  ports,  each  with  a  nmlitary  commanding  oincer,  where- 
^  fome  are  called  governors,  others  only  lieut.  du  Roy,  ibme  go  by 
thename  of  commandans,  all  under  the  governor-general  who  refidef, 
at  Lepj^'e.  Cape  St.  Nicholas  of  St.  Domingue  and  CapeMayeze 
of  Cub?  diilance  1 2  leagues  make  the  windward  paiTage.  Neareft  to 
the  Spaniard  on  the  noitk-iide  is  their  fettlement  of  Villedu  Cape^ 
N.lat.  19D.  48M.  W.  from  Paris  73  D.  35  M.  we  call  it  Cape- 
Francois,  it  is  their  principsd  fettlement,  and  fends  off  more  produce  of 
iugars,  &c.  than  all  thp  other  French  fettlements  there,  and  has  a  refi- 
dent  governor  :  On  the  fouth-ilde  next  to  the  Spanifh  fettlements 
is  Fort  Louis,  >[.  lat.  18  D.  18M.  in  the  bay  of  L^  Ifle  des  Vaches  ; 
here  lay  anno  1741  the  famous  French  iquadron  under  the  Marquis 
d'  Antin,  defigned  either  to  convoy  the  Spanifh  Plate-fleet  to  Europe, 
or  to  hinder  the  junction  of  Vernon  and  Ogle,  or  to  invade  Jamaica 
upon  admiral  Vemon^s  proceeding  againil  Carthagena  :  although 
they  efcaped  an  engagemient  with  our  fleet  ( reafons  of .  flate  are 
al?oi'e  my  reach)  in  the  utmoft  diftrcfs  for  want  of  provifion,  with 
the  death  of  many  men  and  loft  of  fome  (hips,  they  returned  to 
France,  having  efiefled  nothing,  and  d* Antin  loon  after  died,  fome  fay 
^'iUed  in  a  duel  by  Marqais  de  Rocheville,  a  commodore  onder  him  in- 

thi& 
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It  Lcogan^  the  middletnoft  of  their  fettlemcnts  in'N. 
L»at.  i8D.  40M. 

In  the  dominions  of  Canada,  Quebec  is  the  metropolis 
iiid  place  of  greatcft  ftrength  i*  when  this  is  reduced, 

all 
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Kis  expedition.  The  intermediate  fettlementff  are  Port  de  Paix,  Leo- 
rane,  Grande  Gouave,  Petite  Gouavei  &c.  they  kavc  feveral  inde- 
pendant  marine  companies,  but  depend  muck  upon  their  siilitia.  The 
prefent  governor-general  is  M.  de  Larnage,  the  intendant  is  M.  Mail* 
ot;.  Some  of  our  northern  colonies  at  all  times  carry  on  a  dande- 
nine  trade  with  them  lately^  though  in  time  of  war  «  neighbouring 
colony  has  been  dete6led  in  carrying  fnpplies  timher>  and  returns  from 
thence  in  nftolaiFes  and  indigo>  under  the  blind  ^  flags  of  truce. 

*  The  redu£Uon  of  Canada  might  have  been  efte£led  without  the 
lead  ri(k  of  mifcarriage^  and  the  pofTeffion  maintained  fSbt  by  putting; 
the  French  inhabitants  to  the  fword>  as  was  the  Spaniih  principle  in 
their  Indian  conquefls)'  by  tranfporting  the  French  fettlers  to  France^ 
partly  at  their  own  charge  where  able,  partly  at  our  charge  where 
poon  and  cantoning  a  great  paft  of  the  country  in  property,  to  the 
f bldiers  -  who  fenred  in  the  redu^lion^  The  Brinfh  freedom  of  the; 
prefs  allows  of  furmifes,  where  nothing  is  pofitively  afferted.  Per« 
naps  our  miniflry  may  judge,  that  no  jpeace  could  be  made  with 
France,  unlefs'  France  were  fo  reduced  as  to  accept  the  law,  in  mak- 
ii^  of  peace  at  anv  rate,  this  might  reqinrif  many  years  expeniive 
War  ;  or  without  delivering  up  Louifbourg  ;  the  Britifh  people  would 
never  be  reconciled  to  this,  and  might  occaiion  a  diflike  to  the  mini- 
itcn  in  adminiilration,  and  perhaps  a^difalfedion  to  the  prefent  civil 
government  or  eftablifhed  fucceHion.  This  probably  may  be  the 
teafon  with  our  miniflers,  that  the  fleet  and  land  forces,  appai-ent* 
ly  defigned  to  obferve  Duke  d'Anville's  fquadron  with  land  forces 
on  board  for  recovering  of  Louifbourg,  did  not  proceed  to  prevent 
Loai(bourg*s  falling  again  into  the  French  pofTeffion  ;  that  they  might 
obviate  a  popular  puzzle  in  making  of  peace.  Thus  our  fleet  and 
land  forces  aboard,  apparently  defigned  againil  Canada,  were  by  wayc 
f>f  blind  fent  upon  that  romantick  defcent  on  Britany  in  France.  It 
lias  been  thought  that  our  redu^on  of  Louifbourg,  the  key  of  the 
North-America  C  o  d-F  i  s  h  &  r  y  and  F  u  r-T  r  a  d  b,  was  not  fo 
agreeable  to  our  miniftry,  as  to  the  populace  of  Great-Britain ;  a 
teal  war  between  people  of  the  .different  nations,  but  only  a  col- 
lufive  war  between  their  miniUbers.  But  providence,  or  as  fome  ex- 
prefs  it,  a  concurrence  of  many  extraordinary  chances  or  incidents, 
m  oar  miraculous  reduflion  of  Louifbourg,  and  a  train  of  difaflers 
attending  the  French  fleet  and  land  troops  defigned  for  its  reco- 
very, feem  to  encour&ge  that  fondnefs  whicn  the  Britifh  people  have 
for  keeping  of  Louifbourg.    Th\i  year  anno  1747,  notwithfianding 
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all  their  New-France  falls  inftantly.  Our  pretenfions  ta 
Canada  fhall  be  enumerated  in  the  feftion  of  Nova-Scotia. 
Quebec  (from  De  Hayes)  is  in  N.  Lat.  46  D.  55  M.  W. 
from  Paris  72  D.  30  M.  that  is  from  London  70 D.  30  M. 
Bofton  (from  T.  Robie)  is  in  N.  Lat.  42  D.  25  M.  weft 
from.  London  71  D.  30  M.  therefore  Quebec  is  4  D.  30 
M.  north,  and  i  D.  30  M.  E.  of  Bofton  •,  that  is,  in  ge- 
ographical miles  270  north,  and  68  miles  (reckoning  45 
niiles  to  a  degree  of  longitude  in  thefe  parallels)  eaft 
from  Bofton. 

Champlain  was  their  firft  governor,  he  gave  name  to 
the  lake  Champlain  (the  Dutch  call  it  Corkers  lake)  the 
paffage  from  Albany,  or  New-York  government,  to 
Monreal,  or  the  weft  parts  of  Canada,  it  is  1 50  miles 
long,  and  30  miles  wide.  M.  Frontenac,  who  fucceedcd 
anno  1672,  gave  name  to  the  fort  at  the  difcharge  of  lake 
Ontario,  being  the  fource  of  the  Cataraqui  branch  of 
the  river  St.  Laurence.  Le  Marquis  de  Nonville  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  government  anno  1685,  and  gave  name  to 
the  fort  near  Niagara  falls,  between  the  lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie  -,  anno  1687,  with  1500  French  and  Indians,  he 
invaded  theSenekaes  country  :  the  year  following,  anno 
1688,  in  revenge  the  Five  Nations,  with  about  1200  In- 
dians, invaded  the  ifland  of  Monreal  (the  governor- ge- 
neral and  wife  being  then  in  the  town  of  Monreal)  rava- 
ged the  country,  killed  about  loooperfons,  and  carried 
off  a  few  captives.  To  return  this  in  fome  meafure,  in  the 
beginning  of  King  William's  reign,  the  French  and  their 
Indians,  to  the  number  of  about  300  men,  in  the  night- 
time furprized  Scheneftaday  in  New- York  government, 
and  murdered  63  people.  In  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Anne's  war,  the  colonies  of  Canada  and  New- York  agreed 

many  American  Troops  are  kept  on  foot,  by  the  diredlion  of  the 
Court  of  Great-Britain,  at  a  great  charge,  deiigned  for  the  reduftion 
of  Canada,  the  land  forces  deftincd  from  home  for  this  expedition, 
are  diverted  from  a  Canada  expedition  this  fcafon,  and  fent  to  Flan- 
.ders,  for  a  grand  effort,  or  critical  trial  of  ikill,  and  likely  may  prove 
the  tiiili  of  ihe  prcfcnt  war.  ^^q  ^^v^ 

for 
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for  a  neutrality  between  their  fefpeaivc  Indians  during 
the  war,  and  an  adviantageous  Dutch  trade  all  that  time 
'Was  carried  on  from  Albany  to  Monreal  by  means  of  the 
Indians. 

The  commanders  in  chief  forqfierly  were  called  admi- 
rals of  New-France,  afterwards  vice-roys,  at  prefent  go- 
A^cmors  and  lieutenant-generals.  Anno  1665  M.  de  Traci,- 
-vice-roy  of  French  America,   brought  to  Canada  foiir 
independant  companies  of  regular  troops  -,  and  in  Sep- 
tember the  fame  year,  M.  Courfal  governor-general  of 
Canada,  arrived  with  a  regiment  of  foldiers,  and  fome 
families,  for  fettlers :  at  prefent  their  regular  troops  con-' 
fid  of  about  i8  independant  marine  companies  very  in- 
compleat,  a  parcel  ot  racaille  or  goal-birds  from  Fran?e> 
not  to  be  depended  upon.     Anno  1714,  father  Charle* 
i^oix  writes,  that  Vandrueil,  governor-general  of  Canada^ 
at  that  time,   acquainted   M.  Ponchartrain  minifter  in 
France,  viz.  Canada  has  aftually  in  it  but  4480  fencible 
men  ;  the  28  companies  of  the  King's  regular  troops  a- 
mount  only  to  628  men  (like  our  late  Nova-Scotia  com- 
panies) and  difperfed  in  the  extent  cf  1 00  leagues.    Thdr 
prefent  governor-general  is  Le  Marquis  de  Beauharnois 
(fome  returned  prisoners  fay  he  is  lately  dead)  the  intcn- 
dant  is  M.  Champarni. 

The  French  Canada  Indians.   On  our  fide,  which  is  the 
fouth-fide  of-  the  river  St.  Laurence,  they  are  tribes  of 
the  New- England  nation  of  Abnaqui  Indians,  viz.  De 
Lorctte,  a  very  fmall  tribe  a  little,  below  Quebec  •,  Wa* 
nonoak  on  the  river  Befancourt  or  Puante,  over-againft 
LesTrois  Rivieres,  not  exceeding  40  fighting  men  •,  abruc 
10  leagues  higher  is  the  tribe  ot  Aroufiguntccook  on  th? 
river  St.  Francois,  about  160  fighting  men  •,  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  lake  Champlain,  is  the  tribe  of  Mefiaffuck,  60 
fighting  men;  a  little  above  Monreal  are  the  Kahriuagas, 
about  80  men,  being  a  parcel  of  idle  Ave  Maria  praying 
Indians,  runaways  from  the  New-.York  Mohawks  and 
river  Indians.     Their  Indians  on  tTic  north- fide  of  St." 
Laurence  river^  art  Les  Efkimaux,  or  Barbarcs  of  Term 
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de  Labradore,  they  eat  their  flelh  and  fifh  rawji  and  go 
naked  or  covered  with  feals  and  other  (kinsj^  they  are 
in  fmall  clans,  very  idle,  and  of  no  great  benefit  to  trade, 
are  much  difperfed  •,  Papinchos  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  St,  Laurence  •,  Aljgonquins  about  1500  men  about 
Quebec  in  faft  friendfliip  with  the  French  ;  Outawawaas 
a  very  large  nation,  extending  back  of  the  other  N.  W, 
to  near  the  bottom  of  Hudfen's-Bay  •,  S,  W.  are  Les 
Kanards  ;  further  foutb  we  muft  leave  the  Indians  for 
future  difcoveries.  The  general  farms  out  the  Indian 
trade  to  private  companies  or  partnerlbips  of  Indian 
traders  in  certain  diftrids. 

c,  Mississipi  or  Louifiana,  It  was  iirit  difcovered  by 
Joliet  a  Frenchman,  anno  1673.  Pe  la  Salle  compian- 
dant  of  fort  Fronteoac  traverfed  the  wildernefs  with 
Qiuch  fatijgue^  equal  to  the  greateit  of  penances,  anno 
1679,  i68p,  1681,  1682,  and  1683,  he  went  by  the  way 
qf  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  (in  their  communication  he 
built  a  fort  called  La  Trouette)  toMiffiffipi.  Anno  1684 
he  obtained  of  the  court  of  France  4  veffels  with  2 op 
foldlers  aboard,  and  iailed  from  Rochelle  to  difcover  and 
fdll  in  with  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mifliflipi ;  it  lies  about 
the  middle  of  the  north  (hore  of  the  bay  of  Mexico  \ 
hp  expcdtcd  to  6nd  it  in  the  weftermoift  parts  of  this 
nkOfth  ihore,  according  as  it  was  laid  down  in  the  error 
ncous  fea-charts  of  that  time,  and  accordingly  landed  in 
the  bay  St,  Bernard,  which  he  called  bay  St,  Louis,  here 
he  built  fort  St.  Ix>uis  but  foon  negledled,  it  is  nearly 
iafhe  fame  pieridian  with  St.  Cru^  97  D,  30  M.  W,  froni 
London :  the  French  maps  extend  the  Louifiana  further 
fouth  to  Rio  Bravo  in  25  D.  N.  lat.  From  bay  St.  Louis 
1^  travelled  by  land  and  difcovered  the  nioqth  of  the 
Miflililppi  1685-,  in  his  return  fqr  Canada,  anno  i6Z6^ 
he  was  killed  by  a  mutiny  of  his  men. 

The  feurce  of  the  Mifliflipi  is  near  Hudfon*s-Bay,  wefl: 
of  the  great  lakes  ;  the  French  have  travelled  u^  thi^ 

ijv^r  in.  s^of s  to  ^^p,  N,  Ut, 
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Tfai  firfl:  eftablifhmlSDt  of  the  colony  waft  by  captaih 

<d*  Iberville^  anno  16989  atid  although  a  tiatut-al  and  trufc 

£paniih  property,  the  French  ftttlements  weVe  Cbnnivid 

^t  by  PhUip  V.  King  of  Spain,  grandfon  to  Louis  XIV. 

^f  FratKe.     Anno  17x2,  M.  Crot^t  fecretaty  of  finbhct^ 

or  tlreafury^  obtakied  from  the  King  of  France  tht  iblfe 

privilege  of  trading  to  and  from  the  MifTilTippi  for  i^ 

^eaf s  ;  cbi«  uirning  to  no  account,  ht  relinquifhed  it  to 

<he  r^ebt  of  France,  and  by  the  pro^edtioh  bf  M.  La^ 

it  was  converted  ihto  the  meniori^le  bubble  of  the'MIt 

riflippi^company  (any  out  of  the  way  remottf^  ttdt^ii^ly 

to  be  itiveftigated  jCcheme  of  tolony  and  profitable  ttttEife 

would  have  anfwered)  this  Mifliffippi  ifaam  -cetnpiihy  BA 

begin  to  hk  hatched  ahho  17174 

Thi^  Miffillijppi  colony  extends  frl>iii  bay  St.  Ldtib  tb 
PenfaCida  ip  a  iea-Iine  of  neai*  2D0  leagues^  bot  ^)  aldn|; 
the  water  is  ii  fhoal,  it  k  of  no  ule  in  trade  incepting 
the  mouth  of  MifliflTippl,  and  there  the  country  is  un- 
healthful  from  the  inunaations  or  floods  at  certaitl  (eafotik 
by  the  diflblving  of  the  northward  fnow ;  the^  haVtt  k 
fmall  fur«^rade,  and  begin  tp  plant  indigo  i  thd  bay  elf 
Mdvilct  or  L'  Ifle  Dauphine^  admks  only  of  ^tSkli  «f 
fmali  draught. 

From  bay  St.  Louts  or  Bernard- to  Orleance  tipoh  the 
Mifliflippi,  the  refidence  of  the  jgovernor-general,  tktk 
about  140  leagues  ;  thence  to  L'lfle  Dauphine,  where  a 
fub-govefnor  refides,  are  40  leagues;  thence  to  PenfaC^lft 
a  Spaniih  fettle ment  are  15  leagues:  from  L'  Ifle  Dait^ 
phine  in  N.  lat.  30  M.  3.0  D.  W.  long,  from  Paris  92  D^ 
^r  89  D.  30  M.  weft  from  London^  are  7  D.  3d  M.  lol^. 
€s&  CO  Cape  Florida. 

*  III.  Portugueji  Jifcoverie$  and  finkments. 

Brazil  is  a  narrow  (lip,  its  fea-lirie  extends  frorii  ttft 
river  Amazons  under  the  equinoctial,  to  Rio  de  la  Platil. 

>■  I  ■        I  III  II  ir    I    I  ■  III       ■        I    t  li <  liti     thiwrnmifHimm 

*  As  a  few  additional  paees  may  condote  towards  a^  fuU'and  dtfttnft 
Jbat  coDtra^edy  view  of  all  the  Amencan  colonies  from  the  fevtnl 
Earopean  luiuoos,  WiB  difpenfe  a  little  with  otir  limits  firft  propofed. 
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By  treaty  of  Baden,  anno  1714,  Spain  refigns  to  Portu- 
gal, in  full  property  and  jurifdiftion,  the  territory  and 
colony  of  the  Sacrament  on  the  north  branch  of  Rio  de 
]a  Plata ;  Portugal  not  to  allow  of  any  traders  to  Brazil, 
but  the  European  Portuguefe.  The  Portuguefe  have  a 
fort  on  the*  north  fide  of  the  entrance  of  La  Plata  in  S. 
lat.  34  D. 

Brazil  was  a  Portuguefe  accidental  difcovery  ;  in  fail- 
ing for  their  fettlements  and  factories  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
anno  1500,  a  Brazil  fieet  by  the  eafterly  trade-winds  was 
drove  upon  the  coaft  of  Brazil.  They  made  no  fettle- 
ment  or  confequence  until  anno  1 549,  King  John  fent 
over  fettlers  and  foldiers. 

It  is  divided  into  14  captain- (hips,  whereof  8  belong 
to  the  king,  and  6  to  private  proprietors  -,  all  under  one 
vice-roy,  who  refides  at  Bahia,  or  Bay  of  all  Saints  in 
S.  lat.  12D.  45M* 

The  Portuguefe  upon  their  firft  arrival  in  Brazil  cru- 
elly murdered  the  Indians  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Spa* 
niards  had  done  in  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  doubtlefs  the  po- 
litical reafon  was,  there  being' too  numerous  co  be  kept 
under  a  continued  fubjc6Uon ;  but  their  religious  evafion 
was,  dominion  is  founded  upon  grace,  therefore  none 
ihave  any  right  to  life  or  land  but  the  true  Roman  Ca- 
tholicks,  Tantum  potmP.fuadere  malorum  religio. 

•  Portugal,  confcquently  Brazil,  was  in  the  Spanifh  ju- 
rifdiftion  from  anno  1580  to  1640  ;  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
claimed  as  he  was  the  fon  of  the  eldeft  daughter  of  King 
Emanuel  of  Portugal ;  whereas  the  Duchefs  of  Braganza 
was  a  daughter  of  the  fon  of  King  Emanuel,  a  better  title. 
The  Dutch  revolted  from  and  at  war  with  Spain,  become 
matters  of  the  northern  parts  of  Brazils  for  feme  years; 
upon  the  revoTutlon  of  Portugal  in  favour  of  the  houfe 
of  Braganza,  anno  1640,  Ihc  Dutch  gradually  lofl:  ground^ 
the  Dutch  chufing  rather  to  out  the  Portuguefe  from  the 
Spice-iflands,  than  divert  their  force  to  keep  poffefiion  of 
l^azil;  by  Crom^reffs  war  with  the  Dutch,  anno  1642 
^fay^to  anno  1654  April,  they  could  not  afford  fufficient 
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5f)rote6Hon  to  their  conquefts  there  (anno  1641  the  Dutch 
made  a  truce  with  the  Portuguefe,  uti  pofftdetisj  for  10, 
-years)  and  from  the  above  confiderations  and  their  fmall 
country  not  affording  fpare  people  fufficient  to  fettle  there, 
the  Dutch  made  a  total  furrender  by  a  treaty  anno  1661. 

Their  rich  mines  diverted  them  from  their  former  fugar 
l3u(inefs,  and  the  other  European  colonies  have  got  into  it. 
The  yearly  import  of  gold  to  Portugal,  for  fome  years  paft, 
has  been  about  3  million  fterling  per  annum. 

Anno  1 7 1 1  the  French  took  Rio  de  Janiero  and  brought 
it  to  contribution  5  it  is  from  thence  that  moft  of  their  gold 
is  (hipt.  The  Brazil  fleet  for  that  port  in  S.  Lat.  2  3  D. 
fets  out  in  January ;  for  Bahia,  in  near  1 3  D,  S.  Lat.  they 
fet  out  in  February ;  for  Fcrnambuc  in  8  D.  S.  Lat.  fct 
out  in  March ;  and  upon  their  return  leave  thefe  parts  in 
May  and  June.  Moft  of  the  Brazil  harbours  are  a  dan- 
-  gerous  navigation,  bccaufe  of  funken  f ocks  at  a  fmall 
depth.  ^ 

The  moft  valuable  imports  to  Portugal  from  Brazils 
are  gold  (generally  coined  there  at  Bahia  marked  B.  and 
Rio  de  Janiero  marked  R.)  found  in  feparate  grains  or  fmall 
pieces,  or  intermixed  with  fpar,  but  not  extra<5i:ed  or  fepa- 
rated  from  filver  and  other  metals  as  in  Mexico ;  and  of 
lace  diamonds,  generally  -f*  fmall  and  of  a  bad  water. 

IV. 


+  We  have  lately  in  iht  news- papers  from  Europe,  a  romanticfc 
account,  of  a  huge  diamond  fent  home  from  Brazils  to  the  King 
of  Portugal  of  i6So  carats  (a  carat  is  4  grains)  the  news- writers, 
to  heighten  the  romance,  put  it  at  224  millions  fterling  value  ;  whereas 
even  according  to  the  ancient  high  valuation  of  diamonds  (formerly 
a  diamond  of  one  carat  of  %  good  water  and  well  polifhed  was  va- 
lued at  10/.  fterling,  or  i  xo  Dut.ch  florins,  the  value  of  thofe  more 
weighiy  was  the  Iquare  of  carats  multiplied  into  the  value  of  onp 
carat ;  diamonds  moft  in  demand  are  from  i  and  half  grains  to  6 
grains)  if  cut  and  polifhed  of  the  beft  water  would  not  exceed  28 
millions  fterling,  ana  if  only  brute  or  not  cut,  not  above  half  tluC 
value,  and  if  we  fuppofe  it  of  a  bad  water,  as  are  moft  of,  the  Brazil 
diamonds,  perhaps  not  much  better  than  fome  curious  well  cut  and 
poliihed  peobles,  this  will  reduce  the  value  very  much.  Formerly 
the  Ivgeft  diamonds  known  were^   i ,  That  of  the  Great  Mogul  (for- 
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IV.  Dutch  DifcQverUs  and  Settlements. 

The  Dutch  Weft- India  company  is  of  little  or  no  con- 
lideration ;  the  price  of  their  adlions  (or  ftock  as  it  is 
tailed  in  London)  30  to  35 ;  whereas  the  Dutch  Eaft-India 
company  adlions  at  prefenc  are  about  350  f.  For  many 
years  their  whole  bufinefs  was  depredations  or  piracies 
upon  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  in  which  they  were 
Very  fucccfsful  j  firft  they  took  a  Brazil  fleet  in  Bahia  or 
bay  of  All-Saints,  next  they  took  two  fhips  of  the  Spanifh 
plate-fleet  near  Cuba,  fome  time  after  they  took  a  Spanifli 
plate-fleet  worth  twelve  millions  of  florinfr.  At  prefent  the 
interlopers  run  away  with  the  company^s  trade  and  profits. 


^mmlm 


merly  all  diamonds  of  any  value  came  from  the  lAopxVs  dominions) 
of  279  carats.  2.  That  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tulcany  of  13:9  ca^r 
rats  but  inclining  to  a  citron  colour.  3.  Governor  Pitt's  diamond  foU 
to  the  crown  ot  France  for  2  millions  of  livres  or  i^^^oooi,  fterling, 
it  was  of  1 27  carats. 

j-  In  Amsterdam-Bank,  there  b  no  b^c  of  afiions  or  dock,  it 
is  not  properly  a  company.  It  was  eflabliflied  anno  1609  by  a  placaerC 
or  aft  of  the  vroedichap  or  town-council;  the  ftate  of  Amfterdam  oblige 
themielves  to  make  good  all  monies  lodged  in  this  bank.  They  retain 
the  fame  intrinfick  value  of  denominations^  as  they  were  at  the  time  of 
the  erection  of  this  bank ;  thus  for  inflance,  a  ducatoon  at  that  time 
was  three  guilders,  and  fo  continues  to  be  received  and  paid  away 
there ;  whereas  in  the  common  currency  of  Holland,  it  is  reckoned  63 
^vers,  and  the  par  of  the  agio  is  5  per  cent.  N.  B.  Here  is  a  me- 
thod to  prevent  oepreciation,  and  qualifies  this  bank  for  that  univer- 
fal  credit  which  it  has  obtainM  in  all  foreign  trade ;  notwithitanding 
we  nay  obferve  that  the  beft  confiitutions  upon  earth  may  be  (hocked 
by  very  extraordinary  events,  anno  1672  upon  that  fudden  rapid  inva- 
fion  of  the  fevn  united  provinces  by  France,  the  transfers  in  this 
bank  were  fold  at  10  per  cent,  difcouat,  for  current  money,  which 
with  the  addition  of^  the  agio  is  in  effe£l  1 5  per  cent.  This  Bank  is 
the  merchant's  cafhier,  and  he  negotiates  his  affairs  by  transfers  in  his 
folio,  a  bank  transfer  is  a  legal  tender  ;  when  the  bank  pays  out  fpecie, 
which  feldom  happens,  they  retain  one  eighth  per  cent,  for  keeping, 
telling,  &c.  Merchants  of  great  dealings,  for  10  ducatoons  per  an- 
num have  the  ftate  of  their  account  fent  to  their  lodgings  every  morn- 
feg ;  the  charge  of  transferring  a  fum  exceeding  300  guilders  cofts 
omy  one  ftiver  or  penny.  There  was  a  bank  eflablifhed  at  Rotterdam 
asmo  1 636,  it  is  of  no  note. 

After 
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After  anno  162 1,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  Dutch  iz 
years  trpce  with  Spain,  theydifturbcd  the  Brazil  fettlements 
Cthe  Portugucfe  dominions  Avere  at  that  time  under  the 
Spanifli  jurifdiftion)  and  were  troublefome  in  Chili ;  they 
^ot  fome  footing  in  Guiana  and  retained  a  confiderable 
looting  in  the  north  parts  of  Biazil,  for  fome  years. 

The  Dutch  fettlements  in-America  are  not  confiderable, 
viz. 

!•  Amongft  the  Caribbee  iflavds,  the  fmall  ifland  of 
Statia  or  St.  Euftacc,  a  few  leagues  weft  from  St.  Kits  ; 
here  is  a  Dutch  Weft-India  company-governor ;  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Dutch  interlopers  carry  on  here  a  confide- 
rable trade  with  the  French  and  Britifti  people  of  the 
Caribbee  iflands ;  in  this  port  the  Britifh  and  French  Ame- 
ricans carry  on  a  confiderable  intercourfe  of  trade  ;  arid 
from  St.  Kits  much  fugar  and  molaffes  are  brought  clan- 
deftinely  to  fave  the  4  and  half  per  cent,  and  the  plan- 
tationrduty,  and  plantation-bonds.  This  ifiand  is  hot 
capable  of  making  above  100,000/^.  wt.  of  fugar  per 
annum.  The  governor  of  Statia  fends  a  commandant 
to  the  fmall  ifland  of  Sabia,  which  raifes  only  fome  ftock 
pr  market  provifions  \  he  has  alfo  a  commandant  in 
St.  Martin's  ifland,  this  feems  to  be  a  neutral  ifland,  at 
prefent  a  few  Dutch  and  fome  French  live  there,  but  of 
po  confideration, 

2.  Amongft  the  leflfcr  Antilles  (Cuba,  Jamaica,  Hifpa* 
niola,  ^nd  Porto-Rico  are  called  the  greater  Antilles)  upon 
the  coaft  of  Caraccoes  or  windward  coaft  of  the  Spanifh 
main,  their  principal  fettlcment  is  the  fmall  ifland  of 
Curaio,  lies  about  8  leagues  from  the  Tercfi^Firma  in  X2 
p.  N.  Lat.  The  Dutch  took  it  from  the  Spaniards,  annd 
1634;  their  chief  bufinefs  i$  an  interloping  fmuggling 
trade  with  the  windward  coaft  of  the  Spanifli  main. 
Adjoining  to  it  are  the  Dutch  fmall  iflands  of  Aruba  eaft- 
ward,  and  weft  ward  are  Boq^ire,  Aves,  Roca,  and  Orchilla, 
of  no  confideration. 

3.  Guiana;  their  chief  fettlement  is  Surinam.  It  was 
t^kcn  by  the  putch  from  the  Englifli  in  the  beginning  of 

King 
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King  Charles  IPs  reign,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  the 
treaty  of  Breda  anno  1667  in  exchange  for  I^ew-York  con- 
firmed  to  the  Englifh.     Here  are  three  proprietors  con- 
cerned, viz.  The  Dutch  Weft-India  company,  the  town 
of  Amfterdam,  and  admiral  Somelfdike*s  heirs.     It  is  gar- 
rifon*d  by  a  detachment  of  one  man  out  of  each  Dutch 
Toot  company  of  regular  troops.     It  is  a  fugar  colony, 
they  keep  their  books  in  light  pieces  of  eight,  royals,  and 
ilivers ;  6  ftivers  make  a  royal,  8  royals  make  a  piece  of 
eight.    Their  currency  is  20  per  cent,  worfe  than  the  cur- 
rency in  Holland,  a  Holland's  guilder  pafles  for  24  ftivers ; 
their  large  currency  is  transferring  bills  of  exchange  upon 
Amfterdam,  at  the  difference  of  20  per  cent;  a  heavy 
piece  of  eight  pafles  for  three  guilders. 

New-England  has  a  confiderable  trade  with  Surinam  for 
molaflcs.  Surinam  government  by  proclamation  Jan.  2  7. 
1 705.  N.  S.  allow  the  importation  of  *  horfes  and  neat  cat- 
tle from  our  colonies,  at  an  impoft  of  feven  guilders  per 
head,  with  tunnage  of  feven  guilders  per  laft  of  two  tun 
ihipping ;  there  is  alfo  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  out  (6  per 

cent,  inward)  upon  two  third  value  of  goods. 

Weft  or  to  the  leeward  of  Surinam  is  Barbice,  a  new 

fettlement,  belonging  to  a  feparate  company,  in  a  very 

thriving  way,  fliares  are  are  fold  at  a  very  great  advance. 

Weft  of  Barbice  is  another  Dutch  fettlement  Efquibc 
(the  Englifh  feamen,  much  guilty  of  corrupting  foreign 

words,  call  it,  Ife  a  Cape)  this  furnifhes  good  mill  timber 

for  all  the  Weft-India  fugar  fettlements,   and  produces 

quantities  of  Balfam  Capivi,  the  beft  of  all  the  mtdicinal 

natural  balfams. 

Cayenne  a  fmall  French  fettlement  in  Guiana,  eaft,  that 

Is  to  windward  of  Surinam,  it  lies  in  N.  Lat.  4  D.  ^^  M. 

it  is  a  fugar  colony.     New-England  fends  2  or  3  (loops 

to  Cayenne  yearly  for  molaiTes. 

St.  Thomas 


*  In  New-England  there  is  a  breed  of  fmall  mean  horfes  called 
Jades  or  Surinamers,  thefe  run  and  feed  in  the  wafle  lands  at  little  or 
Ao  charge,  and  are  (hipt  oiF  to  Surinam  for  the  ufe  of  their  mills,  &c. 
in  the  fag^  phnutiom. 
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f  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  Virgin-iflands,  is  comprc* 
hended  in  the  commiflion  of  the  governor-general  of 
our  leeward  iflands  ;  at  prefent  it  is  in  poffeflion  of  a 
Danifh  company,  feldom  any  company's  (hips  to  be  feen 
there  5  the  king  of  Denmark  has  a  negative  in  all  their 
proceedings,  they  may  raife  about  2,500,0001b.  weight 
of  fugar  per  annum,  they  raife  fome  cotton ;  here  is  a 
Brandebourg  or  Pruffian  fadlory.  All  their  ordinances 
and  publick  writings  are  in  Hollands  or  low  Dutch,  which 
is  the  mother- tongue  of  the  ifland.  Their  currency  is 
as  in  Surinam.  It  is  a  fort  of  neutral  port,  but  under 
good  oeconomy. 

Tobago  lies  in  1 1  D.  30  M.  N.  lat.  sg  D.  W.  from 
London,  about  40  leagues  fouth  from  Barbadoes,  near 
the  Spanifli  ifland  Trinadad,  which  lies  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Oranoke.  King  Charles  II.  made  a  grant  of  it 
to  the  Duke  of  Courland  to  be  fettled  only  by  the  fubje6b 
of  England  and  Courland.  The  Duke  of  Courland  made 
feveral  grants  in  it  to  Engliflimen,  but  continues  not  fettled. 
St.  Crux.  The  Englifli,  French,  and  Danifh  have  at 
times  claimed  it  *,  it  continues  a  neutral  ifland,  lies  fouth 
from  the  Virgin-iflands. 

V.  Britifti//;y?  American  difcoveries^  and  Weft-India 

ijland  fettlements. 

I  come  to  a  clofe  of  the  introduftory  account  of  Amc* 
rican  affairs  in  general,  it  has  infenfibly  fwelled  in  the 
handling,  much  beyond  my  firft  plan  ;  I  hope  it  is  not 
tedious  to  the  curious  and  intelligent  reader.  We  now 
enter  upon  the  principally  intended  fubjefl:,  the  Britifh 
fettlements  in  America.  An  author,  without  oftentation 
defigning  a  common  good,  may  endeavour  to  conciliate 
attention  and  faith  in  his  readers.  As  no  man  is  born 
with  the  inftinft  or  innate  knowledge  of  his .  native  or 
mother  country,  and  does  not  generally  enter  upon  fuch 


■-^ 


f  We  annex  the  following  fhort  paragraphs  to  render  our  eniuncratibtf 
of  the  American  fettlements  from  £urope  compleat. 

refearches 
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rcfcarches  untU  25  Mt.  the  air  of  thfe  fbil  and  juvenile 
converfation  do  not  much  contribute  towards  this : 
Therefore  a  perfon  not  a  native,  but  not  a  foreigner^ 
who  comes  into  any  country  at  that  age,  and  enters  upon 
and  profecutes  fuch  inveftigations  from  perfonal  obferva-'* 
tions,  and  credible  correfpondeneies  for  a  courfe  of  thirty- 
years,  may  be  faid,  as  if  born  in  the  country.  I  hope 
criticks,  natives  of  any  of  thefc  our  colonies,  will  not 
reckon  it  a  prefumption  in  me  to  efiay  the  following  ac« 
counts ;  efpecially  as  at  prefent,  no  native  appears  to  un- 
dertake this  laborious  but  ufeful  performance  \  I  acknow- 
ledge it  to  be  a  performance  not  of  genius^  but  of  labour^ 
and  method  to  render  it  diftind  and  clear. 

The  American  colonies  cannot  be  claimed  by  the  feve* 
ral  European  nations  from  preocupancy  (they  were  not 
derelifts  but  in  poflTeflion  of  the  aboriginal  Indians)  nor 
by  inheritance,  nor  by  what  the  law  of  nature  and  nations 
deem  a  juftifiable  oonqueft ;  therefore  the  adventuring 
European  powers,  could  only  give  to  fbme  of  their  par^ 
ticular  fubje£ts  an  exclufive  grant  of  negociating  and  pur« 
chadng  from  the  natural  proprietors  the  native  Indians^ 
and  thereupon  a  power  of  jurifdidion. 

Formerly  priority  of  difcovery,  even  without  a  conti- 
nued occupancy  or  poiTeflion,  was  deemed  a  good  claim : 
thus  we  originate  our  claims  in  North- America  from  the 
Cabots  coafting  from  Prima  Vifta  in  66  D.  to  34  D.  N« 
lat.  although  for  near  a  century  following,  we  made  no 
fettlements  there,  and  did  not  fo  much  as  navigate  the 
coaft  ;  becaufe  Henry  VIII.  was  a  vicious  prince,  the  af- 
fairs of  his  wives,  and  perplexities  with  the  churchy  gave 
him  full  employment ;  Edward  VI.  was  a  minor ;  Qu. 
Mary  a  wicked  woman  and  bigotted  Roman  Catholick, 
her  fole  attention  was  to  re-cftablifh  popery,  at  th^t  time 
wearing  out  of  fafhion»  in  a  moft  inhumane,  execrable, 
furious,  ziialous  manner ;  good  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  great 
encourager  of  trade  and  navigation  in  fome  refpcfts, 
but  had  the  diftreffing  of  the  Spaniards,  and  proteftion 
of  the  Dutch,  more  in  her  intentions,  than  the  making  pf 
Z  difcoverics 
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Wifcoveries  and  fettlemen^s  in  America.  Royal  grantt 
m^  lands  if  not  occupied,  and  in  procefs  of  time  if  ano* 
•^her  gr^nt  (with  occupancy)  i$  made  to  others,  the  firft 
grant  becon^es  void.  Thus  Duke  Hamilton's  grant  in 
the  Nar^^f^^t  country,,  Mr.  Mafon's  grant  of  New- 
Hamp(hv^»  ^  wa,ny  grant*  in  the  K.  E.  parts  of  New* 
I^gH^n^  are  become  void.  ^ 

X^cj  Cajx>ts  of  Venetian  cxtraft,  anno  1495  obtained 
horn  K.  Hciiry  VII.  a  patent  for  the  property  of  all  lands 
^Y  S^wl4  difcover  weftward  of  Europe,  one  fifth  of 
^  clear  profit  is  refervcd  to  the  King.  Henry  VII.  waa 
a  kxver  and  hoarder  up  of  money.  They  fitted  out 
ffQtti  B^QiQl  anno  1496,  proceeded  along  the  north 
ftK>rQ  q(  America  till  obftrgded  by  the  ice ;  then  they 
tiirned  their  courfe  fouthward,,  and  at  length  their  pro- 
vifions  proving  fcanty,  they  were  obliged  to  put  off  for 
England*  Thus  the  Cabot-s  in  the  naihe  of,  and  by  com* 
iniffions  from  die  crown  of  England,  bejgan  to  range  the 
CQntinienjt  of  North- America,^  before  Columbus  from  the 
crown  of  Spwi  difcovered  any  part  of  the  continent  of 
America,  from  1492  to  1498  Columbus  difcovered  only* 
^e  iOands  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  The  Cabots  weres 
good  induftrious  navigators,  they  were  the  firft  who  wea* 
thered  the  north  cape  of  Europe. 

The  next  patent  for  difcoveries  and  fettlements  in 
America  was  March  25,  1584,  to  t  Sir  WalterRalei^ 


-f*  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  of  a  good  but  redufed  family  in  Devonflure^ 
was  haii4ibine,  robufl,  and  eloquent,  had  a  liberal  education,  and  wa» 
bronght  up  at  the  inns  of  court ;  he  was  much  in  favour  with  Queea 
£lizM>etky  and  difcovered  Guiana  anno  1^95  >  He  was  iti  the  plot 
againfl  K^  J^es  I.  with  Lord  Cobham,  Grty^  6cc*  convidled  and  con* 
denuied  for  high-treafon ;  he  was  1 3  years  in  prifon,  and  wrote  the 
hiftory  of  the  wc^ld ;  he  projedied  a  fcheme  to  liberate  hlmfelf,  by 
propofing  to  the  court  the  discovery  of  a  gold  mine  in  Guiana,  (he 
was  naturally  a  mighty  hunter  after  mines  of  minerals,  metatt^  and 
precboa  aonps)  was  fitted  out,  proceeded,  and  returned  empty  ;  being 
unfuccefsful,  and  by  the  refentment  of  Gun 'aiiorc  rh*  So-n'''^?  ?  \- 
baffa^or  at  th<J  court  of  England,  hb'  fjr.;.^:  :-'/::.:'  \\y:  r:a, 
ittd  he  was  beheaded. 
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and  afTociateSy  for  difcovering  and  planting  lands  irf 
North -America,  not  aftually  poffeffcd  by  any  Chriftian 
prince  :  that  fame  year  twa  fmall  veffcls  were  fent  via 
Canaries  and  the  Caribbee-iflands  (this,  in  thefe  days  was 
reckoned  the  only  rout  of  navigation  for  any  part  of 
America)  to  trade  upon  that  coaft ;  upon  their  return, 
in  honour  to  the  virgin  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  called 
Virginia,  reaching  fo  far  north  as  the  gulph  of  St.  Lau- 
rence. Anno  1 585  Sir  Walter  fent  Sir  Richard  Grenville 
with  feveral  veffels  and  108  people  to  begin  a  plantation ; 
they  landed  upon  the  ifland  Roanoke  near  the  mouth  of 
Albemarle  river  in  North-Carolina.  Sir  Francis  Drake 
from  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  by  way  of  the  gulph  of 
Florida  ftream,  'touched  in  at  Roanoke  anno  1586,  thefc 
people  fettlers  difTatisfied,  moft  of  them  returned  with 
him  to  England.  Anno  1587  and  1589  Mr.  White  with 
the  charafter  of  governor,  brought  over  fome  people 
to  Cape  Hatteras,  but  cfFedled  no  fettlement. 

No  further  attempt  worth  mentioning  was  made  un- 
til anno  1606,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  by  his  attainder  having 
forfeited  his  patent,  feveral  adventurers  petitioned  the 
king  for  grants,  and  a  grant  was  made  to  two  companies, 
in  one  charter,  viz.  to  the  London  adventurers  from  34 
D.  to  41  D.  N.  lat.  the  other  company  was  the  Briftol, 
ExetayPly mouth,  6?r.  adventurers,  from  38  D.  to  45  D. 
N.  lat.  Thus  perhaps  the  uncommon  and  confequent- 
ly  neglefted  part  from  Cape  Charles  to  Connecticut  might 
.  fall  into  the  Dutch  hands.  In  the  firft  company  of  ad- 
venturers feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen  obtained  a 
patent  with  power  of  government  for  a  certain  diftrift, 
the  jurifdidion  to  be  in  a  prefident  and  (landing  council ; 
they  fitted  out  Capt.  Newport  with  3  (hips  and  100  fet- 
tlers ;  they  faiPd  into  Chefapeak-bay,  and  50  miles  iip 
James -river,  and  began  a  fettlement  called  James-town. 
Here  properly  begins  the  firft  planting  of  our  eldeft  co- 
lony Virginia ;  the  further  narrative  of  this  colony  be*  , 
longs  to  the  fcflion  of  Virginia. 

The 
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The  other  company  in  the  fanfie  charter  of  anno  1606, 
railed  the  company  of  Plymouth,  or  Weft-country  ad- 
renturers^  "vit.  Sir  John  Popham  chief-juftice>  Sir  Ftv- 
Ikiand  Gorge  governor  of  Plymouth,  (^c.  began  chetr 
tdventures  in  trade  and  fctclements  at  SagadaliDck  in 
^few- England^  about  the  fame  time. 

Their  firft  adventure  was  taJceir  by  the  Spaniard: 
inno  i6©8  they  fitted  out  captains  Popham  and  Gilbert 
MTith  pbople  or  fettiers,  and  ftores^  and  built  a  fort  St. 
Seoirge  near  Sagadahock ;  it  came  to  nothing.  Anno 
1614  Capt.  Smith,  fome  time  prefident  of  Vh-ginia, 
called  the  traveller,  a  good  folid  judicious  writg:  in 
genefaK  fitted  out  two  fhips  and  made  a  good  voyage 
in  trade ;  upon  his  return  to  England,  he  prefented  a 
plan  of  the  country  to  the  court,  and  it  was  called  New- 
England.  A*  after  a  few  years  the  London  company 
diflblved,  fo,  it  feems  was  the  fate  of  this  company,, 
and  anno  1620  Nov.  3.  king  James  I.  did  grant  to  a 
company  of  adventurers  called  the  council  of  Plymouth, 
4.0  in  number,  all  lands  from  40  D.  to  48  D.  N.  lat. 
keeping  up  the  claim  to  New  Netherlands,  or  Nova 
Belgia^  at  that  time  in  poffeflion  of  the  Dutch,  at  prc- 
fent  riw  Britilh  colonies  of  New* York,  New-Jerfies,  and 
Penfytvania.  This  +  council  of  Plymouth  made  fcveral 
grants  which  were  found  faulty  from  their  indiftinflnefs, 
•nd  having  no  power  to  delegate  jurifdi£fcion.  Here  wd 
moft  break  oflF,  and  refer  the  further  Narration  to  the 
fbdkxis  of  the  New- England  colonies,  which  were  the 
the  council  of  Plymouth  grants. 

iTic  fifft  inducements  of  the  Englifli  adventurers  to 
take  out  patents  for  countries  or  lands  in  America,  and 
to  foffier  fo  much  in  fettling,  were  the  hopes  of  finding 
rich  tn\nts  of  minerals,  metals  and  precious  ftones,  and 


Mft- 


J  The  company  or  council  of  Plymouchy  by  their  charter  or  patent 
a  |iower  to  convey  tny  portion  of  their  granted  lands  to  any  of 
bit  majefly*8  fubjedts :  After  having  made  many  indiflind  and  inter- 
fering grants,  did  furriendcr  their  charter  to  the  crpwa»  by  an  inftru- 
nent  under  their  common  fe?l)  June  7,  1635. 
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,a  fhorough-fare  to  the  Eaft-Indics  or  Spice-iflands.  Af- 
ter fome  time  thefe  projcftors  finding  themfelves  dif- 

•  appointed,  the  old  patents  were  negleded  or  annihilated  i 
in  the  end  of  James  L  reign,  and  beginning  of  Charles  L 
new  grants  were  procured :  but  by  reafon  of  the  fol- 
lowing civil  confufions  and  divifions,  the  conditions  of 

.  thefe  new  grants  were  not  complied  with ;  and  people 

.  fit  down  at  pleafure  and  at  random  ;  upon  the  refto* 
ration  of  King  Charles  IL  thefe  fettlers  petitioned  for  pe- 
culiar grants  (as  we  fhall  obferve  in  the  feveral  fedions 
of  colonies)  particularly  of  Maryland,  Carolina,  New- 
York,  Connefticut,  Rhode-ifland. 

The  firft  grants  from  the  crown  were  generally  ex- 
preffed  to  run  back  inland  loo  miles ;  afterwards  the 
ftile  was  due  weft  to  the  South-feas,  or  until  they  met 
with  fome  other  Chriftian  fettlement ;  fometimes  it  is 
exprelTcd   from  fea  to  fea,  eaft  and  weft:  at  prefent 

.  the  words  are  to  run  back  indefinitely.  Many  of  the 
firft  grants  were  by  falfe  or  uncertain  defcriptions,  and 
did  interfere  with  one  another ;  as  we  may  obferve  in 
the  hiftory  of  their  feveral  boundaries  in  procefs  of  time 
fe£tified  and  at  prefent  fettled. 

The  fettling  of  our  fundry  colonies  have  been  upon  fe- 
veral occafions  and  from  various  beginnings.     New-Eng- 

.  land  was  firft  fettled  by  people  from  England,  tenacious 
of  their  own  non-conformift  way  of  religious  worfhip, 
and  refolved  to  endure  any  hardihips,  viz.  a  very  diftant 
removal,  inclemencies  of  the  climate,  barrennefs  of  the 
foil,  fcf^.  in  order  to  enjoy  their  own  way  of  thinking, 
called  gofpel-privileges,  in  peace  and  purity.  Our  Weft- 
India  iflands  h^ve  been  fettled  or  increafed,  fome  of  them 
by  Royalifts,  fome  by  Parliamentarians;  fome  by  *  To- 
ries, fome  by  Whigs,  at  diflferent  times  fugitives  or  exiles 

Whig  and  Tory,  originally  were  reciprocal  party  cant  names  of 
contempt,  they  began  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  If.  Tories  af- 
ferted  paffivc-obediencc  and  non-refiftance,  as  a  prerogative  of  the 
crow  n  ;  Whigs  maintained  that  liberty  and  property  was  a  natural  pri- 
vilej^r  of  the  people.  '. 
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rom  their  native  country.  Virginia  and  Maryland  have 
>ecn  for  many  years,  and  continue  to  be  a  fink  for 
ranfported  criminals.  Pennfylvania  being  the  property 
\i  Mr.  Penn,  a  Quaker,  he  planted  it  with  Quakers  (as 
^d  Baltimore  for  the  fame  reafon  at  firft  planted  NIa- 
yland  with  Roman  Catholicks)  it  is  lately  very  much 
^reafed  by  hufbandmen  fwarming  from  Ireland  and 
^ermany^ 

2 .  The  Britifh  ijland  fenUments. 

The  Britifh  American  colonies,  efpecially  their  iflands 
in  and  near  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  are  the  Spanifh  leav- 
ngs ;  the  Spaniards,  their  firft  difcoverers,  made  no  ac- 
:ount  of  them ;  and  >yhen  the  Englifti  began  to  fettle 
:hem,  they  were  not  difturbed  by  the  Spaniard,  as  if  be- 
QVf  their  notice.  The  Englilh  at  firft  had  no  other  de- 
fign  there,  only  to  diftrefs  the  Spaniards ;  thus  Sir  Francis 
Drake  made  feveral  depredations  there,  but  no  fettlement, 
iqno  1585  he  took  St.  Domingo,  Carthagena,  and  St. 
Aiuguftine,  and  foon  quitted  them.  Anno  1597  Porto 
Rico  was  conquered  by  the  Englifli,  but  dropt. 

The  Britifli  American  ifland  governments  may  be 
^numerated  under  thefe  heads,  viz.  The  two  fmall  fcttle- 
ments  of  Bermudas  and  Providence,  or  Bahama-Iflands, 
ind  the  three  general  governments  of  Barbados,  Leeward- 
[(lands,  and  Jamaica:  thefe  three  governments  are  called 
the  Britifh  fugar  iflands.  As  at  prefent  fugar  is  of  gene- 
ral ufe,  and  occafions  a  vaft  branch  of  publick  revenue  to 
the  nations  of  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  a 
digrefilon  concerning  fugar  may  be  acceptable^ 

■f  A  digrejfton  concerning  fugar. 

The  antient  Greeks  and  Romans  ufed  honey  only  for 
Tweetning,  fugar  was  not  known  amongft  them :  Paulus 
Sgineta,  a  ooted  compiler  of  medical  hiftory,  and  one 
of  the  laft  Greek  writer;  upon  that  fubjeft,  about  anno 
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625  IS  the  firft  who  exprefly  mentioAs  fugar,  it  was  at 
fif ft  called,  Mel  drundinaceunti  that  is,  reed  or  cane  honey* 
It  carfi'e  frorti  Chitiaj  by  way  of  the  EaftJndies  and 
Aribii  to  EufOpte.  As'  fpirits  {fpiritui  ardentes)  not 
abdtre  ^  ttrtttr^  ago  wcr6  ufed  only  as  ofRcinat  cordials, 
Bdt  now'  are  beco/ne  ih  endemical  plague  every  where, 
being  a  permciotfs  ingredient  in  riioft  of  6uf  beverages : 
So  formerly  fugar  was  ojily  ufed  in  fyrups^  c^infetvcs,^ 
and  fuch  like  Arabian  medicinal  compofitiona.  It  is  at 
prefent  beconnte  of  univerfal  and  moft  nokious  ufe,  it 
fouls  pur  animal  juices,  and  produces  fcrophulas,  fcurvys, 
^d  other  putrid  diforders  ;  by  relaxing  the  folids,  it  oc* 
cafions  watery  fwellings,  and  catarrhous  ails,  it  induces 
Byfterick  and  other  nervous  diforders  j  therefore  fhould 
be  fparingly  ufed,  efpeciaUy  by  our  weaker  fcx,  they  are 
fiaturally  of  a  Fibra  laxa. 

^  The  ifland  colonies  (in  a  peculiar  manner  they  are 
tailed  the  Weft- Indies)  had  the  fugar-^cane  from  the  Bra- 
tils  ;  the  Portuguefe  of  Brazil  might  have  them  froni 
their  fettlements  in  the  ||  Eaft-Indies :  At  prefent  the  fla* 
Vouf  atid  fmell  of  our  fugars,  and  of  thofe  from  Brazil 
differ  considerably,  this  may  be  attributed  to  what  the 
French  call,  Le  gout  de  ierroir ;  thus  it  is  with  wines  from 
tranfplanted  vines  ;  Virginia  tobacco,  and  Brazil,  and 
Vatinas  tobacco  differ  upon  this  account. 

Arunda  facharifera  C.  B.  P.  fugar-cane^  are  the  bo* 
tahical  Latin  and  Englifh  tribe  names ;  it  grows  to  five, 

II  Chin^  boafts  much  of  the  antiquity  of  its  policy,  and  not  without 
reajfon^  they/eem  to  be  the  elder  brother  of  all  the  nations  in  Afkg 
Africa,  and  £urope ;  we  can  trace^  even  in  our  records,  Which  do  hot 
go  back  exc^^ding  21^60  years,  many  notable  things  from  thence,  faeh 
as  the  iUk-worm,  the  fugar-cane,  the  fmall-poX|  &c.  America  having 
iio  known  land  communication  with  thofe,  and  the  intermediate  navi^ 
gation  fo  long,  that  until  the  late  improvements  in  navigation,  America 
and  the  moon  were  much  upon  the  fame  footing  with  refped  to  Europe^ 
Aiia,  and  Africa :  Hence  it  is^  that  upon  our  difcovieries  of  America^ 
.excepting  fpeech,  which  is  natural  to  mankind,  they  feem  to  have  been 
only  a  greguious  fort  of  man»brutes ;  that  is^  they  lived  in  tribes  of 
herds  and  nations,  without  letters  or  arts  farther  than  lo  acquire  th^ 
nei^flarl^  of  lifb. 

fix. 
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Sx,  or  more  feet  high;  articulated  or  joipte4  with  9, 
5i:am;neous  or  ritred  kaf.  The  c^nes  are  gepisrally  planted 
n  A^^ft?  ^"^  ^^^  dpwn  frpm  Chriftmas  to  June,  of 
:hfi  following,  not  the  ftme  year;  jthey  are  from  16  tg 
E2  months  upon  the  ground  ;  this  produce  jailo>y§  of  9 
gre^  latitude  a;  to  gathering  in,  without  any  copliderable 
pfs  :  if  cut  feafonably  and  foon,  they  yield  more  juice^ 
>ut  Icfs  rich  than  if  left  (landing  a  few  months  lopger : 
rnorepver  canes  that  might  have  been  cut  end  pf  Djeceixir 
ber,  the  planters  are  under  a  neceffity  to  kpep  forpe  pf 
them  growing  until  June,  to  furi)i(h  provender,  which 
is  cane-tops,  tor  their  cattle.  One  gallon  of  c^uic  Jicjupf 
may  yield  about  i  pound  3  quarters  of  fug^r'i  4  ppj:  of 
^  wt.  of  fugar,  may  drop  ^bput  3  gallons  rpolafTes  ^  f 
g^ipn  mokffts^  if  good,  yields  pear  i  gallon  xujpfi  op 
prpgf  fpirit  5  by  claying  fugars  lofe  ^bpvc  2  feventh«^ 
Wkl^k  runs  into  mpl^iTes :   the  difference  uppn  the  irp- 

firovement  of  fugars  generally  is  in  this  proppitipq,  yiss. 
f  muftovadoe  fell  at  25  s.  per  cent,  wt.  firft  clays  fcU  9t 
35,  iecond  clays  at  45,  third  clays  at  55. 

The  manufadure  is  reckoned  equal  in  vahi^e  to  th? 
produce  or  cultivation  v  it  has  many  chargeable  artic]p3> 
the  mill,  the  boiling-houfe,  the  curing-hoi^fe,  ftill-hQuCe, 
ftpre-hpufe :  fggars  are  diftinguifhed  into  ipu&avadoes^ 
by  the  French  called  Sugifr  bis  or  brute^  firfit^  iepoi^s 
and  third  clayings  or  refinings. 

The  cultivation  of  the  canci  a  length  of  few  joints 
pr  knpts  laid  fiat  or  horizontally  in  boles,  tbeli^  holes 
are  half  foot  deep  or  better,  3  feet  long,  2  feet  wide ; 
30  good  field  negroes  may  hoe  an  acre  a  day  -,  ffom 
each  joint  or  oculus  proceeds  a  reed  of  canes. 

In  Barbados  the  charge  of  cultivation  and  manufac* 
ture  of  fugar  (fuppofing  the  labour  hired,  as  it  happens 
in  fome  particular  circumftances)  is  about  i^£.  per  acre, 
an  acr«  at  a  medium  is  reckoned  to  produce  2500  £. 
wt.  fugar  ;  therefore  all  exceeding  1 2  i.  per  cent.  wt.  in 
the  price  of  Jugars,  is  clear  profit  to  the  planter.  N.  B^ 
The  rum  defrays  the  ordinary  expence  of  the  planta- 
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tion.  They  allow  one  good  field  negro  for  one  acre 
canes,  all  liabour  included.  The  labour  is  very  confir 
derable  (fuppofing  the  ground  well  cleared  and  brought 
to)  viz.  holling,  planting,  dunging,  weeding,  hilling, 
and  cutting. 

After  the  firft  purchafe,  the  charge  of  a  fugar  plan- 
tation negro,  is  very  fmall,  not  exceeding  40  j.  per  ann. 
for  cloathing  and  feeding  ^  when  full  ploathed,  it  is 
jacket  and  breeches  for  the  men,  jacket  and  pettycoats 
for  the  women  of  Oznabrigs  at  gd.  per  yard,  and  a 
coarfe  red  millM  cap  5  the  negroes  of  one  plantation  live 
in  contiguous  huts  like  an  African  town ;  are  allowed 
fome  (hort  time,  viz.  Saturday  afternoon,  and  Sundays, 
with  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  to  raife  provifions  for  them- 
fclves  ;  or  if  new  negroes,  are  allowed  one  pint  of  Guinea 
corn,  one  fait  herring,  or  an  equivalent  per  day  in  o^her 
provifions  of  fait  mackrel,  dryM  falt-fifti,  Indian  corn, 
&c.  Barbados  requires  a  lupply  of  4000  or  5000  new 
negroes  per  annum. 

The  planters  divide  their  cane-lands  into  thirds,  vif . 
one  third  Handing  canes,  another  third  new-planted 
canes,  and  the  other  third  fallow.'  In  Barbados  they 
plant  every  crop  or  fecond  crop,  in  the  other  iflands 
they  have  ratoons,  or  fecond,  third,  fourth,  &c.  crops 
from  the  fame  roots,  but  every  fucceeding  year  they 
yield  lefs. 

The  quantity  of  fugar  imported  per  annum  from  the 
Britifh  fugar-illands  to  Great-Britain  is  about  80,000  to 
85,000  hogfheads  at  1000  wt.  per  hogfhead. 

In  imitation  of  the  French,  by  an  aft  of  parliament 
1739,  Britifti  fugars  are  allowed  to  be  carried  diredlly, 
without  entring  in  Great- Britain,  to  any  foreign  port 
fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre,  under  certain  reftriftions  tob 
long  for  our  enumeration.  About  50  years  ago  the 
French  were  chiefly  fupplied  with  fugars  from  Great* 
Britain,  at  prefent  they  fupply  themielves,  and  can  af- 
ford to  underfell  us  in  all  markets,  the  Mediterranean, 
.Holland,  Hamburgh,  &c. 
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Art  cxaft  minute  lift  of  the  fucccffive  governors  in  thj^i 
(everal  iflands,  are  fcarce  of  any  hiftorical  ufe,  unlefs 
vrhere  feme  things  remarkable  have  happened  during 
their  government  j  therefore  without  making  much  en- 
quiry, I  (hall  only  mention  thoie  who  eafily  occur. 

The  .Weft-India  iflands,  together  with  Virginia,  Ma- 
ryland, and  Carolinas,  are  of  vaft  profit  to  Great-Britain, 
3y  the  labour  of  above  three  hundred  thoufand  flaves, 
maintained  at  a  very  fmall  charge.  Here  we  obferve  a 
fort  of  puritanical,  grofs  error,  in  the  Utopian  charter^ 
conftitution  of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  not  allowing  of  the 
labour  of  flaves,  and  by  the  experience  of  feveral  years, 
this  feems  to  be  a  principal  reason  of  the  fettlement  com- 
ing to  nothing.  By  ads  of  their  aftemblies  flaves 
or  negroes  are  real  eftate,  but  may  be  fued  for  and  re- 
covered by  perfonal  aftion.  If  it  were  not  for  the  ne- 
groes and  Molatoes  born  in  thefe  colonies  reckoning 
tbemfelves  natives,  it  would  be  impoflible  to  keep  fo 
many  able-bodied  flaves  in  fubjedlion  by  a  few  valetu* 
dinary  white  men :  there  have  been  from  time  to 
time  infurredtions  of  negroes;  but  were  difcovered, 
and  the  ringleaders  executed  in  the  moft  cruel  and  dc* 
terring  manner  that  could  be  contrived.  Slaves  in  any 
fellonious  cafe  are  tried,  not  by  a  jury  and  grand  feflions^ 
but  by  two  juftices,  and  three  freeholders,  a  majority 
condemns  them  and  orders  execution.  They  generally 
value  new  negroes  in  this  manner,  a  negro  of  xo  Rt. 
and  of  40  Kt.  are  upon  a  par,  from  20  to  25  Ri.  is 
reckoned  their  prime  \  from  40  ^t.  upwards,  their  va« 
lue  gradually  decreafes,  as  it  does  from  10  ^t.  down? 
wards. 

Their  Voyages  from  London  to  Barbados  or  Leeward 
iflands  is  6  to  7  weeks ;  but  home  to  London  not  fo 
n^ucb,  when  out  of  the  trade- winds,  the  wefterly  winds 
and  a  wefterly  fwell  or  fea  generally  prevail. 

In  thefe  iflands  the  rains  (within  the  tropicks,  the 
Indians  number  their  years  by  rains,  without  the  tro- 
picks  they  reckon  by  fucceffion  of  winters)  be^n  end 
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c^  May,  continue  frequent  for  three  months,  and  abate 
gradually  to  December.  Hurricanes  are  from  the  middle 
of  July  to  the  middle  of  Septeniber:  Barbadoes,  and  the 
Leeward -iflands,  are  not  much  troubled  with  hurricanes; 
but  have  at  times  violent  gufts  of  wind,  when  the 
trade  or  eafterljr  winds  change  per  north  (failors  call 
it  going  againft  the  fun)  to  well,  with  a  rolling  fea  fron^ 
loeward.  The  fea  breeze  begins  between  8  and  g  hour$ 
morning,  incrcafes  till  noon,  retains  its  full  ftrerigth  till 
3  afternoon,  and  gradually  decreafes  to  about  5  in  the 
evening. 

Even  in  their  bree^tes,  the  air  feems  to  refemble  the 
fufFocating  breezes  along  the  fands  gf  the  deferts  of 
Lybia,  or  like  the  fteam  and  exhalation  from  burning 
charcoal :  their  air  feems  to  be  impregnated  with  fome 
volatile  acid  fulphur,  which  to  a  very  inconvenient  de- 
gree rufts  iron,  and  cankers  other  metals :  it  keeps  the 
blood  and  fpirits  in  a  continued  fret;  in  that  climate  | 
never  could  apply  my  felf  to  a  ferious  intenfe  way  of 
thinking  exceeding  half  an  hour;  fome  conftitutiona 
are  kept  ii>,  a  continued  fmall  degree  of  a  phreh^^y,  henc^ 
proceed  the  many  rafh,  paflfionate  actions  amongft  the 
Creols.  In  the  north  continent  of  America  for  two  or 
three  weeks  in  July  (dog-days  are  only  aftrological  cant 
names  amongft  the  vulgar ;  the  hoc  weather  of  the  fea-; 
fon,  not  the  influence  of  the  ftars  are  m  t{ie  cafe)  the 
weiavher  is  fometimes  fo  hot,  ^s  to  ratify  the  air  too 
much,  by  relaafing  its  fpring  and  afiidn  occafions  fudde(| 
deaths,  pallies,  and  the  like  nervous  aSedions  {inajfuetis) 
in  the  human  fpecies  and- other  anipials;  beginning  of 
July  1734,  unyfually  hot  fbr  a  continuance  of  fome  days 
9  or  9  people  die  fuddenly:  at  the  writing  of  this  July 
8,4nd  i^,  16,  little  wind  fouth-wefterly,  intenfely  melt-^ 
Ing  hpt,  bi)t  not  fylphureous  and  ftifling  as  in  the  Weftv 
.  Indies,  fcarce  ^ny  thunder  hitherto. 

gefides  regular  tides,  they  have  uncertain  windwar4 
and  lecwar(|;  currents :  with  a  windward  current,  ne^ 
and  full  pbm^  fides  fi^  a^t  3  fqet ;  ^ey  fiowi[>nger 
thoa  they  ebb,  T^eir 
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Their  general  fupply  for  charges  ^  government,  is 
a  poll  tax  upon  negroes,  and  an  excife  upon  liquors  im^ 

f)orted.  They  have  a  very  good  regulation,  that  no 
reeholder's  perfon  can  be  arrefted  for  debt ;  thus  his 
labour  is  not  loft  to  the  publick  by  a  time  of  confine- 
inent,  and  he  cannot  readily  run  in  debt  exceeding  the 
value  of  his  freehold.  It  is  to  be  wiflied  that  this  wife 
regulation  may  be  introduced  into  our  continent  colo«» 
nies. 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  in  their  firft  American 
navigations,  very  providently  put  on  (hore  upon  the  in* 
tervening  head-lands  and  iflands,  fome  Hve  ftock,  par* 
ticularly  neat  cattle  and  fwine,  to  multiply  by  propaga- 
tion, towards  a  future  refreflimcnt  and  fupply  of  provi- 
fions  in  their  voyages. 

The  general  fow  of  the  Europeans  there,  and  of  their 
flaves,  comes  next  in  courfe,  it  is  moftly  vegetable.  • 
Jlcre  we  may  previoufly  obfcrve,  that  the  plants  or  ve- 

Jetables  between  the  tropicks  are  fo  various  from  oyr 
European  tribes,  they  feem  to  require  a  diftinfl  fyftem 
of  botany,  or  ought  to  be  reduced  to  fome  order  by  an- 
iiexing  to  each  tribe  of  European  plants,  fome  corollaries 
of  the  afiines  *,  but  without  coming  much  into  natural 
Jiiftory,  I  am  afraid  fome  readers  judge  me  too  prolix. 

The  food  of  their  negro  flaves,  and  of  the  commOa 
labourers  and  white  fervants,  may  be  divided  into. 


^  n  »  9  ■■— w^"^"  \   »*n  r'^^'^^fnf— — ^'P' 


*  Dr.  Sloane»  afterwards  Sir  Hans  Sloanc.  anno  i($96,  publi(hed  a 
)>O0k  '*  CataIo£us  pUntarum  qu^e  in  infulay  Jamaica,  Madera,  fiar* 
fajfulbsy  Nevisy  l^  St.  Chriilopheri  na/cuutur  l  feu  projromus  hiftori^ 
ttaturtilisj amaic^,  fan  prima,'*^  He  has  been  fufiiciently  burlefqued 
op  thi^  affair;  he  gives  no  account  of  ^ny  part  of  natural  hiflory  ex- 
ceptine  of  plants,  and  of  tbofe  no  defcriptioo,  only  pedantick  lon^ 
luts  otiniipid  fynonym^  from  various  authors;  Dr.  De  Ruifeau  of 
^badoes  told  me,  that  he  was  only  eleveft  davs  upon  that  iiland,  and 
pjetends  to  give  the  natural  hiHory  of  the  ifland^  Thus  de  la  Mo- 
Vrzy  publiihed  feveral  volumes  in  Folio  of  his  travels,  an^ongfl  others, 
)ils  travels  in  New-England;  to  my  certain  knowledge  he  refided 
there  only  a  few  days,  and  very  conftantly  at  hoQic  in  his  lodgings  iQ 
(ipfton.  wit]i  com{>an^  of  no  i^t^i^ence, 

I,  Their 
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.  I.  Their  bread  kind.  i.  Ccrealia,  (a)  rice,  (i)  Guinea 
corn,  (c)  Indian  corn.  2.  Legumina,  or  pulfe  kind,  viz» 
(d)  kidney -beans,  (^)peas,  3.  Roots,  viz.  (/)yams,  (f )  po- 

tatoes^ 


(a)  Rice  is  referred  to  the  fedlion  of  Carolina. 

(hj  Milium  Indicum  album  et  nigrum  Plinii ;  Camtr  %  Sorgum.  tab. 
Guinea  com :  it  may  be  called  a  perennial,  holding  ^ood  many  years 
from  the  fame  root ;  the  grain  is  more  noiirilhing  and  wholfome  than 
Iftdian  corn,  aod  goes  further :  the  kaives  ;md  tops  are  good  proven- 
der for  cattlp. 

(c)  Mays  granis  aureis  T.  Frumentum  Itulicum  Mays  diSum,  C.  B.  P. 
Indian  com :  this  is  a  principal  American  bread  kind :  a  further  ac* 
count  of  it  is  referred  to  the  fedlions  of  New-England. 

(d)  Pha/eolus  Indicus  annrnus  Glaher^  fruQu  tumidiore  minon  'vario- 
rum colorum  akfyu^  bilo.  Kidney-beans,  which  in  North-America  arc 
called  Indian  or  French  beans.    This  we  refer  to  New-England. 

Pba/eolus  maximus  perennis^  floribus  fficatis  fpeciofist  albis,  filifuit 
hrruibus  latis^  f$mtn  album  bilo  albido.  Sloane.  White  bonaviHa^ 
lai^ge  as  a  common  kidney-bean,  much  eat  with  boiled  meat. 

Do.  Semine  rufo^  red  bonaviil. 

Pba/iolus  erekus  mimr^femint  fpbarieo  albido,  bilo  nigro ;   Pifum 
fuartumfeu  pi/a  Firginiana.  C.  B.  P.  Calavancev  this  properly  belongs 
to  the  fedlion  of  Virginia. 

Do.  FruSu  ritkro,  red  calavances. 

(ej  Pifum  horttnfe  majus,  flort  fruSluqui  albo.  C.  B.  P.  Garden 
peas,  from  Europe  plant^  thrive  well. 

Assagyris  Indica  leguminofa,  filtquis  torofis,  Hcrm.  Par.  Bat.  Pigeon 
Peas :  this  fhrub  or  unall  tree  grows  to  1 2  or  15  feet  high,  and  holds 
for  fome  years ;  the  fruit  refembles  a  *vicia,  called  horle  peas :  they 
cat  it  wkh  boiled  meat. 

^f)  Folubulis  nigra,  radice  alba  aut  purpurafcente,  maxima  tuberofa^ 
tfculenta,  farinacea  eaule  membranulis  extantibus  alato,  folio  cordato 
wer^vofo.  Sloane.  Inbama  Lvfitanorum  Clufiii  H.  LXXVIII.  probably 
it  came  from  Guinea.  It  is  the  principal  and  beft  food  of  the  ne- 
groes ;  hence  it  is  that  in  general  to  eat,  is  called  to  yaam.  This 
TOot  grows  fometimes  as  big  as  a  man*s  thigh ;  the  reddifh  are  more 
fpungy ;  the  white  are  beft,  and  not  fo  doyingly  fweet  as  the  Weft- 
India  potatoes ;  many  of  the  beft  white  people  ufe  it  for  bread ;  to 
ine  it  was  more  agreeable  than  bread  of  wheat- flower. 

(g)  Potatoes  of  two  different  kinds  or  tribes. 

Connjolnmlus  radice  tubtrofa  efculenta  dulci,  fpinacbia folio ^  for e  mag" 
wo,  purpurafcente  patulo.  Batatas  Clufii  H.  LX)CyilI.  Weft-India, 
Bermudas,  Carolina  potatoes ;  they  are  natives  of  America,  but  do 
not  thrive  to  the  northward  of  Maryland,  becaufe  of  the  coldnefs  of 
the  climate.    Clufius^s  defcription  and  icons  are  good ;  it  is  planted - 

from 
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tatoes,  {b)  caffada.    4.  Fruits,  viz.  ff)  pl^ntanes,  (it)  ba- 
nanes. 


fome  fxnall  incipient  foots^  or  fome  ilices  of  the  large  roots,  having  aa 
oculus  or  budy  in  the  fa|ne  manner  as  the  folanum  tuberofum,  called 
Iiifii  potatoes,  the  leaves  fpread  along  the  ground  like  convolvulus  ; 
the  flower  is  pentapetalous,  Uie  piftillum  becomps  t)ie  fruit  pont^ining 
many  fmall  feeds. 

Do.  Radice  rufu/cfnt$. 

Do.  Radice  alba. 

Do.  Radice  c^eruUfcenU. 
Thefe  continue  permanently  the  fame,  are  lufcio^ifly  f^eet;  when  too 
ripe  or  long  kept,  they  become  fibroids  or  ilringy ;  the  yellow  is  th^^ 
mofl  common  and  beft  flavoured. 

Solaaum  efculentum  tuberofutn^  C.  B.  P.  Arachidna  HjeaphrafU  ferU^ 
papas  Peruanorum  Clujii^  H.  LXXIX.  his  icons  are  ytry  good.  Iriil^ 
potatoes  ;  they  grow  kindly  all  over  America ;  in  the  nprthem  parts 
the  froft  takes  them  foon  ;  the  roots  are  a  number  of  tobtrs  of  various 
lizes  conneded  by  filaments,  flalks,  two  or  three  feet  ered,  the  leaves 
alcemate,  conjugated  with  an  impar,  of  a  dark  green,  the  whol^  ha- 
\)\t  hairy;  the  flowers  monopetalous  ifi  umbels  whitiih,  fruit  foft» 
lyith  many  flat  fee4$ ;  the  large  bulbs  are  ufed  for  food,  the  fmall 
bulbs  are  committed  to  the  earth  again,  and  are  called  feed  potatoes ; 
an  Irifh  idiom,  roots  for  feed.  They  are  planted  in  the  fpring,  and 
<lng  up  in  September  Sm  nfe.  Gafpar  Bauhme  fays  they  were  brought 
from  Virginia  to  England,  thence  to  France  and  the  lOtker  countries 
of  Europe.  Clufius  thinks  it  was  carried  from  N#lr  Spain  to  Old 
Spain,  and  from  thence  to  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  4nd  propagated 
at  prefent  all  over  Europe. 

Do.  Radice  alba^  whitifh  potatoes. 

Do.  Radice  rufufcente^  reddifh  potatoes. 

Do.  Radice  flainfcentey  potatoes  with  a  bluifli  cafl. 

Do.  Flore  al^.  H.  R.  P.  French  potatoes  ;  thefe  are  flatter,  larger, 
lefs'lobated,  of  a  finer  texture  ^  this  at  prefent  is  much  admiccd,  im 
not  yield  fo  well,  are  not  fo  eafily  hurt  by  the  froft. 

(bj  Ricinoj  minor  viticis  obtu/o/b/iw,  cau/e  merrucofo^  flere  pent  ape  •> 
talo  alhidoy  ex  cujus  radice  tuberofa  (fucco  *venenato  turgide)  Jmericani 
panem  conjiciunt,  CafTada.  The  Englifh,  after  it  is  well  dried,  grind  it 
<and  bake  it  into  cakes.  The  French  eat  it  in  crumbles  called  farine, 
or  farine  de  Manihot ;  they  victual  their  Weft-India  qoafting-vefTels 
with  this. 

(i)  MufafruQu  cucumerino  longiori,  Plumer.    Mufa  caudice  nfiridi^ 

fruSu  longiori  fuccuUnto  Angulofoy  Sioans.    Palma  bumilis  longis  latif- 

quef^liis,  plantanes.     This  tree  grows  1 6  to  20  feet  high  ;  a  very  large 

hrm  long  palm-leaf,  ufed  in  thatching' of  huts,  and  good  bedding  for 

i^t  poor  ;  boiled  or  roafted  it  is  ufed  in  place  of  bread. 

(k)  Mufa  caudice  maculato  fru^u  re^o  rotundo^  bre*vi»re  oderato. 
Htrt,  Beamont.  Bananas.    Docs  not  differ  much  from  the  former. 

II.  Filh 
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II.  Fifli  and  flefh  are  moftly  a  foreign  importation, 
inz.  fait  herrings  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  one  barrel 
of  herrings  is  reckoned  equivalent  to  two  quintals  dried 
jfalt-^lh,  dried  refufe  falt-fifli  <cpd,  haddock,  haake,  and 
pollwck^  froai  New-England  aijd  Newfoundland,  bar- 
ttVd  fait  mackrel  from  Kew-England  ;  they  fometimes 
ufc  the  country  frefh  produce  of  {a)  flying  fifli,  and  {b) 
land-crabs,  and  {c)  foldiers.  They  feldom  arc  allowed 
any  Irifli  fak-beef,  it  is  referved  for  the  planters  or  land- 
lords, their  managers,  overfeers,  and  other  white  fer- 
vants.  Some  negroes  are  allowed  for  their  own  account 
9Bd  profit  to  raife  ypung  pork^Weft-India  young  pork 
18  delicious)  and  poultry,  which  they  carry  to  market, 
but  feldoip  eat  of  it.  Their  moft  delicious  dilh  for  a 
regale,  is  a  pepper-pot  or  negro-pot  compounded  of  fait? 
fifh,  fait  fiefli  of  any  kind,  grain  and  pulfe  of  all  kind$, 
much  feafoned  with  {d)  capficum  or  Guinea-pepper} 
ic  is  fomething  like  a  Spanifh  oleo,  or  ^Newfoundl^d 
ihowdder. 


(a)  Hirundo,  Catefby :  The  flying-fiih>  called  alfo  hy  the  natives 
herrings.  By  a  pair  of  large  fins  it  bms  itfelf  up  in  the  air  for  a  (hort 
tiine»  i\nd  to  a  fmall  diftance. 

i  b)  Cancer  Urrtftrit  cunicuUs  fub  tarra  agens^  Sloane.  They  ar^ 
ytry  plenty,  and  good  food,  called  land-crabs. 

(c)  Cancelluf  ttrreftrisy  Carib.  The  hermit  crab,  or  foldier,  from 
their  red  colour.  Their  fore^part  and  claws  are  cruftaceous ;  their 
hinder  part  foft,  only  a  membrane  integument,  which  they  fecure  in 
die  ^mpty  ihells  of  fizable  buccinums,  ^d  carry  the  (hell  along  witli 
them,  not  as  an  original  property,  but  as  a  derelifl. 

(d)  There  are  many  kinds  of  capficums,  we  fhall  only  mention 
three ;  monapetalous,  membranous  fruit. 

Caffiaim/liqua  lata  et  rugofa^  Park.  Bell  or  long«pepper  }  it  is  an- 
nual,  has  a  longer  leaf  than  moft  capficums,  is  larger  than  a  walnut^ 
and  when  firft  npe,  red,  membranous.  Planted  in  New-£ngland^  it 
comes  to  maturitjr,  but  is  pickled  when  green. 

Capficum  minus  fruQu  parvo  pyranudali  ereSo^  Sloane.  Piper  Indit. 
€um  minimum,  furreSis  filiauis  oblongis  trtSis  par*vis.  This  is  muchi 
ufed  in  Barbados,  ^nd  is  called  Barbados  piemento,  or  Barbary  pepper. 

Capficum  minus  fruSu  rotunda  ert&o  par*v9  acerrimo,  Sloane.  Bird- 
pepper.  Thefe  laft  two  dried  and  powdered,  are  intenfely  hot  (almoft 
cauftick)  and  fold  over  America  by  the  name  of  Cayenne-butter,  or 
Sorinam-peiuper. 

The 


The  provender  for  their  neat  cattle  and  hories  befidcy 
cane- tops,  aftd  tops  of  Guinea  corn  already  nnentioned^ 
(r)  is  Scotch  grafs. 

Scorpions,  fcolopendras  or  forty  legs,  chigoes,  fand-* 
flies,  vena  medini,  or  Guinea  worm,  mufkitofs,  ants^ 
bed-bugs  cinfiiccs  ledlularii,  (ic  very  troubkfonne  and 
great  nufances  in  thefe  climates,  we  fliall  not  defcribe^ 
having  already  tired  the  readers  who  have  no  notion  of 
natural  hiftory :  But  we  cannot  omit  that  great  nufance 
to  navigation  called  the  (f)  worm,  pemtcioTis  efpecraHy 
to  new  fhips ;  at  firft  only  in  the  Weft-Indies,  but  haVc 
from  thence  been  carried  with  fliips,  and  do  propagatg 
in  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  they  have  got  fo  fa^ 
north  as  New^England,  and  lately  have  done  contiderable 
damage  in  the  port  of  Newport,  cofohy  of  Rhode-Illand : 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  fevere  freezing  winter  may  dc- 
ftfoy  them^  as  it  did  in  Holland  antio  1 730,  when  thofe 
worms  by  eating  and  honey-combing  of  the  piles  of  their 
dikes,  between  the  bigheft  and  loweft  water- marks; 
did  put  the  country  in  danger  of  being  undam*d  of 
drowned. 

I  infenfibly  deviate  into  fomething  of  the  natural  hif* 
tory  of  thefe  countries  5  but  as  it  is  not  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  my  original  defign,  which  was  their  current  and 
political  hiftory  in  a  fummary  way  5  J  fhall  only  briefly 
relate  and  defcribe  by  the  proper  claffical  names  (whfch 
hitherto  has  not  been  done  by  authors)  that  part  of  tlifeir 
natural  produce  whkh  is  ufed  in  common  food,  in  defi* 
cacies,  and  as  commodities  in  trade. 

I.  The  common  food  is  moftly  ah'eady  jfnentiofttd^ 
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(e)  Pdnicum  vulgare  Jpica  tnultiplki  affiriufcula.  T.  Gramen-pd^ 
mceum  /pica  Mnji/a  C.  B.  P.  Scots  gra(s  :  Perhaps  fo  called  becaufe 
plenty  in  the  diftridl  of  Barbados  called  Scotland  ;  and  not  as  a  plant 
tt  herbage  from  Scotland  in  Great- Britain :  It  is  perennial  and  affords 
many  cuttings  or  crops  per  annum. 

(fj  Teredo  or  XyUphagus  marinust  tuhuh  eotichoidts^  from  one  ineh 
to  6ne  foot  long,  the  extremity  of  their  head  refembles  a  double  bit  of 
that  kind  or  borer  called  an  augur. 

X  to 
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to  thefc  we  may  add  ducks  of  feveral  kinds,  plover,  .wild 
(g)  pigeons,  wild  hogs  (h)  lobfters,  (i)  cray-fifh,  (k) 
river-crabs,  (I)  fca-crabs,  the  (m)  fea-tortoife  or  turtle  as^ 
the  (^lors  call  them. 

2.  Some  of  their  delicacies  are  many  forts  of  cucum- 
berS|  melons  and  the  lik^of  the  gourd  kind,  (n)  ci* 
trons,  (o)  oranges,  {jp)  limons,  fugar-cane  already  men- 
tioned. 


(z)  Paiumius  migratirius.  Catelby,  Palumhus  twquatus,  AldrO' 
vand.  The  wild  pigeon,  pigeon  of  paiTage,  or  ring  dove :  Thefe 
are  plenty  at  certain  ^fons,  all  over  America,  and  of  great  benefit  in 
feeding  t^e  poor.  The  French  call  them  ramUr,  the  IXitch  call  than 
rtMg/e  duifi  nAJtlde  dmf^  boom  duif* 

(b)  Aftacas  marinui  ;  lobfter. 

(i)  Jftacu$  flwviatiliSf  the  cray*fifli. 

(k)  Cancer  fiu*vtatilit\  river  crab.  Thefc  two  periodically  quit 
iheir  old  cruftaceous  exuvix,  and  at  that  time  have  a  kind  of  fick' 
nefs  (as  we  obferve  in  filk- worms  in  their  feniums,  fo  called)  and  do 
<i^%orge  from  their  ftomach  fome  lafilli^  calculi^  or  bezoar  called 
pcuU  eancri  or  crabs  eyes.  N.  B.  The  teflacea  fo  called,  <z;/s;.  be* 
soars,  corals,  corallins,  crabs  eyes,  and  crabs  claws  are  iniipid,  ufe-^ 
lefs  medicines;  they  are  generally  exhibited  in  fmall  dofes,  but  if 
given' in  dofes  ef  ten  times  the  quantity,  they  do  no  good  nor  no  hurt, 
as  I  have  frequently  tried  ;  if  in  a  continued  ufe  and  in  large  quantL- 
ties,  they  have  the  fame  bad  effeft,  that  chalk,  clay  and  the  like  have 
in  the  pica  nnrginum, 

(I)  Cancer  marinus  chelU  rubris. 

Cancer  marinus  chelis  nigrit. 

(m)  Tejiudo  marina.  They  are  two  weeks  in  coitu,  hatch  their 
eggs  in  the  fand ;  they  are  caught  either  by  turning  them  upon  their 
back,  or  by  harpooning :  They  are  of  various  kinds,  I  (hall  mention 
only  two  forts. 

i'efludo  marina  viridis.  Green  turtle,  fo  called  from  the  colour  of 
its  fat ;  this  is  reckoned  whoUbme  and  delicious  food. 

Ttftudo  caretta.  Rochefort.  hift.  dis  Antilles  i  hawks-bill  turtle,  fo 
called  from  the  form  of  its  mouth ;  the  outfide  plates  or  fcales  of  its 
l)ony  covering,  workmen  call  tortoife-fhell. 

(n)  Maius  citrea  Ji'ue  medica.  Raij.  H.  The  citron  tree,  or  pom* 
me-citron :  Fo/iis  laurinis  rigidis,  like  the  orange  tree,  but  without  an 
appendix.  The  fruit  is  larger  and  rougher  than  a  limon,  with  a  thick 
rind  which  is  made  into  fuccades  or  fweet-meats,  and  is  ufed  in  making 
citron-water,  called  by  the  French  Peau  de  barbade^  they  grow  moftly 
in  Scotland  diftri^l  of  Barbados  and  are  fold  a  ryal  per  couple. 

(o)  Aurantium  medulla  dulci  vulgare*  Ferrgn,  Hefp*.    Commoa 

Orange  r 
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tioned,  cocoa  we  refer  to  the  paragraph  of  produce  for 
trade,  and  (q)  coco,  (r)  cabbage-trce,  (f)  pine-apple  ib 
called  from  its  refemblance  of  the  fruit  or  c;ones  of  foaie 
pine-trees. 


orange :  perennial  large  rigid  leaves^  with  a  heart-like  appendix ;  the 
ftmt  is  fragrant,  of  a  reddiih  yellow  colour  and  tough  peel. 

Aurantium  acri  medulla  ntulgare.  Ferrar.  Hefp.  AurantiM  mabtSm 
].  B.  feviiy  or  four  orange.    This  is  the  medicinsu  orange. 

Aurantium  finenf .  Ferrar.  Hefp.  china  orange,  is  eat  only  for  plea- 
furc. 

Aurantium  filvefire  medulla  acri,  T.  Aurantia  Jyhefiris,  J,  B. 
frm&u  limonis  pujtlo,  limas  de  Ovieda,  The  lime-tree ;  this  is  moie 
pungent  and  lefs  agreeable  and  not  fo  wholfome  as  the  Limon ;  it  it 
much  ufed  in  the  American  beverage  called  punch. 

Aurantium  maximum,  Ferrarij,  Shadock-tree.  It  is  fometimes  large 
as  a  human  head,  with  a  thick  rind,  a  flat  difagreeable  tafle  to  my 
palate. 

(f)  Limon  vulgaris .  Ferrar.  Hefp.  Maius  Itmonia  acida,  C.  B.  P. 
Sour  limons ;  like  the  others  of  this  kind,  has  perennial  thick  ftilT 
green  leaves,  but  without  an  appendix :  The  fruit  is  more  oval  thaa 
the  orange  and  with  a  nipple-like  procefs  at  the  extremity  or  end^ 
ef  a  pale  yellow,  it  is  the  mod  delicious  Towering  for  that  julep-fafhlon 
drmk  called  punch. 

Lim^n  dulci  mdulla  'vulgaris,  Ferrar.  Heip.  Sweet  limon^  it  is  not 
in  much  cfieem. 

(q)  Palma  indica  nutifera  coccus  diSa^  Raij  H.  Pahna  nuciferA 
arpor,  J.  B.  Coco-tree ;  palmeta  leaves  very  large ;  every  year  it 
emits  a  racemus  of  coco-nuts,  whereof  fome  hold  a  pint  of  cool, 
pleafant  lymph  or  drink ;  this  nut  remains  upon  the  tree,  good  for 
many  Years. 

(r)  F alma  altijjtma  nan  fpinofay  fruQufrunifarmi^  minore  racemp/k 
ffwfo,  Sloane.  Palma  quinta/eu  Americana  frudu  racemofit  C.  B.  F. 
caboage-tiee.  The  wood  is  very  fpungy  or  pithy,  grows  vexy  tall, 
every  year  near  its  top,  about  micf-fummer,  is  emitted  a  large  ra- 
cemus of  flowers,  which  make  a  good  pickle. 

(f)  Ananas  aculeatus  fruSlu  pyramidato^  carni  aureo,  Plumer. 
Pine-apple,  fee  T.  I.  R.  Ta^,  426,  427,  428,  where  it  is  moft  e- 
legantly  delineated.  They  plant  it  as  artichoaks  are  planted  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  a  moft  delicious  fruit,  not  lufcious,  but  a  fmart  brifk  fra- 
grant fweetnefs,  it  may  be  called  the  ambrofia  of  the  gods ;  but  as  the 
higheft  fweets  degenerate  into  the  moft  penetrating  and  vellieating 
aads ;  fo  this,  if  eat  in  quantities,  occafions  moil  violent  cholic  pains* 
for  the  fame  reafon,  fugar  and  honey  are  cholicy. 

J.  Produce 
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2*  Produce  that  are  commodities  in  trade  (a)  cocosf^ 
(i)  zingiber  or  ginger,  {c)  indigo,  (d)  Cotton-wooJ,  {e) 

(a J  Cacao,  Raij.  H.  Jmygdalus  fexta  feu  Amygdalu  Jimilis  Guafi^ 
mmlenfis,  C  fi.  P.  Cacao  tree :  at  a  diftance  it  refembles  a  fmall 
European  tilia,  or  lime-tree.  It  is  planted  from  the  feed  or.  nut. 
Diftances  £ve  itd^  after  ^  years  it  begins  to  bear,  and  may  continue 
to  bear  from  1 2  to  20  years :  rifes  to  die  height  of  20  feet  or  xnott, 
flowers  and  fruit  at  the  fame  timei  not  from  the  ends  of  the  twigt^ 
but  from  the  trunks  of  the  foody  and  large  branches  t)f  the  tree : 
the  flowers  are  whicifh,  Ji^oe  petaLt^  without  a  calix ;  the  fruit  whtti 
ripe  refembles  a  large  cucumber^  is  r^d  or .  yellow,  containing  20 
to  40  cocoa  nuts  in  a  pulp.  In  fome  parts  of  New-Spain  they  are 
tStdt  as  money  for  fmall  change*  in  GQ^aimala»  Oomsnas,  l^c. 
Thefe  nuts  itiade  into  pafte  called  chocolate^  and  this  diiTxilved  in  boil« 
ing  water^  is  become  a  very  general  forbition  or  liquid  food  for  nour- 
ifhment  and  pleafure. 

(b)  Zingiber,  C.  B.  P.  ^ger.  A  tuberous  root  as  an  iris,  reed 
or  flag-leslves,  the  ftower  is  of  fivr  petala,  anomalous,  as  if  bilabt- 
ated,  friUia  trigono^  trilocuiari.  They  do  not  allow  it  to  flower  ht^ 
caufe  it  exhaufts  the  root.  It  is  planted  from  cuts  of  the  roots,  and 
continues  12  months  in  the  ground,  it  requires  6  or  7  weeks  to  am 
It  or  dry  it  in  the  fun  as  the  French  do ;  in  Barbados  they  fcald  itf 
or  fcrape  it,  to  prevent  its  fprouting :  it  is  a  very  great  produte,  hix 
forces  and  impoveriflies  the  land  very  much. 

(c)  Awmis  Americana  folio  latiori  fuhrotundo,  T.  Annilfvve  ind^ 
Guaddiottpenfis.  H.  R;  P.  Indiga.  A  pinnated  leaf,  red  ^pilio- 
naceous  flowers,  feed  refembles  cabbage-feed.  It  is  planted  by  thro'M^*' 
ing  10  or  12  feeds  into  each  hole,  after  three  months  it  is  £t  to  bv 
tttt,  and  cut  again  feveral  times  or  crops  in  the  year.  Indigo  is  the 
cxpreflion  from  the  leaves  mkctrated  in  water,  and  dried  iii  the  ftinlt 
the  roots  afford  crops  for  feveral  years.  There  are  feveril  degrtifii 
of  its  goodnefs,  viz.  copper,  purple,  blue,  iron^ coloured  the  woift 
They  have  lately  with  good  fuccefs  gone  into  this  cultivation  in  ScMCk'* 
CaroL'na,  and  have  three  crops  per  annum.  .    'Xi 

(d)  Xyion  BrafUianum,  J.  B.  Gofjifium  Braftltdnum  fhri  JAmt. 
Rerm.  Par.  Bat.  Cotton.  A  fhrub  8  to  10  feet  high,*  irfemfalidg 
the  rubus  or  rafpberry  at  a  diilance.  An  acre  of  cotton  fliirobsomay 
yearly  produce  i  Ct.  wt.  cotton ;  the  poorer  fort  of  plantcirs  fbOow 
1^9  requiring  no  great  upfet,  and  is  a  r^y  money  commodity^ 

Xykn  lanaflavefcentt.     Yellow  cotton.  •    « 

{e)  Aloe  Diafcoridh  et  aliontm.  Its  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the 
lucca,  from  their  juke  is  the  aloes  hepatica  or  Barbados,  of  a  daik 
liver  colour,  and  naufeous  fmell.  The  fuccotrine-aloes  of  the  ftoffm 
comet  froin  the  Levant  in  fkins ;  Barbados  or  horfe-aloes  is  piit  up  it 
large  gourds. 

aIoe9. 
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teloes,  (f)  caffia  fiftula,  (g)  tamarinds,  (1^)  lignum- 
Vitae,  (/)  white  cinnamon,  (*).  coffee,  (/)  fuftick, 
{m)  braziletto^  campeche  wood  or  logwood,  nicaragg 


(/)  Cajpafifttdm  Americana :  Cailia.  A  large  tree,  winged  Idasm 
relemblin?  the  walnut,  yellow  five  petal  flowers,  the  pUi41um  In- 
comes a  long  FQund  woody  pod^  inch  diameter  and  under^  a  foot 
lone  more  or  l^efs,  infide  is  divided  into  many  tranfverfe  cells,  covered 
WitS  a  black  Tweet  pulp,  and  in  each  cell  a  fiat  iinooth  oval  feed* 
The  C^afjtuia  AUx^ndriu^  C*  B.  P.  which  comes  from  t;he  JLtCvaut 
is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Well-Indies. 

(^)  Tamarindts.  Ray  H.  A  large  tree  with  pinnated  leaves 
no  impar,  the  flowers  are  rofaceous  and  grow  in  Clufters ;  the  pif- 
tillnm  becomes  a  fiatiih,  woody  pod,  three  or  four  inches  long,  in  2 
or  5  piotabeiaiices,  containing  a  ilringy  d^  acid  pulp  with  h^d  il^t 
feeds.  The  Tamarinds  from  the  Levant  and  £a^-Indie9  are  of  « 
better  kind. 

(h\  GuiacuiHf  lignum  fenatum^  fi*9€  lignum  mt^»  Park.  Pock 
wcNodk  A  large  tree,  fmooth  b^K,  ponderous  wood,  in  the  middle, 
of  a  dark  colour,  aromatick  tafte  i  hnall  pinnated  leaves,  no  impar, 
flowers  of  fix  petala  in  umbels,  the  feed  vefTel  refembles  fhepKerds 
pmrfie.  In  the  Weft-Indies  they  call  it  junk-wood.  It  was  formerly 
reckoned .  a  fpecifick  in  the  veneral  pox ;  it  has  loft  that  reputation, 
bat  is  ftill  ofed  in  fcorbutick  ^,  and  its  rofin  in  rheumatifms. 

(i)  Ricimidii  tleagni  folio,  cortex  elutheria^  fo  called  from  one 
of  the  Pa^osia-iflands,  ^moft  exhaufted  \  it  is  a  grateful  aromatick 
bitter,  gives  a  good  perfume ;  bay^^tree  leaves,  berries  in  branches  ; 
this  bark  is  of  a  yellowifh  white  roUM  up  in  quills  like  cinamon,  but 
much  thicker ;  it  is  ufed  in  place  of  the  cortex  fVioterianut, 

(i)  y^mifum  A^ahicum  capane^e  fiUe^  fiore  alho  odoratijpmo  cujae 
/ruff us,  coffy,  iu  offieinis  dieuntur  nobis.  Comm.  cofFee-tree  firitanm's. 
JMau  The  Dutch  Eaft-India  company  carried  fome  plants  from 
Mcoca»  N.  lat.  21  D.  in  Arabia-fsUx  to  Java,  ^nd  fpoA  thence  to 
Amfterdam  in  Holland,  where  the  berries  may  be  feen  m  perfection, 
lately  it  is  cultivated  in  Surinam,  Martinico,  and  Jamaica. 

{ij  Morus/ruffu.viridi,  Hgno Julfbureo  tiu£t9no,  Buxei  colons,  lignum 
dmiricamum ;  foftick  wood.  It  is  a  large  tree,  leaf  like  the  elm, 
grow  in  the  manner  of  afh-tree  leaves, 

fmj  P/eudo  fantalum  croceum,  Sloane;  braziletto  ufed  in  dying. 
It  IS  almoft  exhaufted  in  the  Bahama-iflands. 

Thus,  I  hope,  I  have  given  an  exadi  and  regular  account  (fudi. 
accounts  are  wanted)  of  the  ufeful  part  of  the  produce  of  the  £riti(h 
Weft-India  iilands  under  the  heads  of /ood,  delicacies,  or  frian- 
difes^  and  commodities  in  trade  :  I  am  fenfible,  that  it  will  not  fuit 
the  tafte  of  fome  of  our  readers,  therefore,  henceforward  fhall  not 
diftafte  them  much  with  the  like  excurfions. 

"  K  wood 
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wood  by  the  Dutch  called  ftockSQi-hout ;  thcfe  lafl:  two 
commodities  or  dye-woods  are  not  the  produce  of  our 
Weft- India  iQands,  but  are  imported  to  Jamaica  from  the 
Spanifti  main. 

The  general  fupply  for  charges  of  government  in  all 
our  Weft-India  iflands  is  a  pol-tax  upon  negroes  and 
txcife  upon  liquors. 

Generally  for  every  20  K>  30  negroes  a  planter  is 
obliged  to  keep  one  white  man,  two  artificers  or  han* 
dy*crafts  men  are  allowed  equal  to  three,,  common  la- 
bourers; 120  head  of  cattle  requires  alfo  one  white 
man. 

The  regular  troops  from  Great'Britain  to  the  Weft- 
India  iflands  are  allowed  by  their  affcmblies  for  further 
fubfiftence  per  week  20/  to  a  comtniflion  officer,  ^pd 
3  /.  and  9  d.  to  the  other  men. 

In  fome  of  thefe  iflands,  the  nominal  price  of  the 
fame  fugars  differ,  for  inftance  fugar  per  Ct,  wt.  if 
paid  in  ready  cafli  at  16/.  in  goods  it  is  18/.  in  paying 
off  old  debts  20/. 

The  4  and  half  per  Ct.  upon  the  produce  exports  of 
Barbados  and  the  Leeward-iflands  granted  to  the  crown 
by  their  feveral  aflemblies  in  perpetuity,  fecms  to  be 
in  lieu  of  quit-rents.  L.  Baltimore  fome  few  years 
ago  in  Maryland,  to  make  Tan  experiment  of  this  na- 
ture, procured  an  aft  of  afTembly  for  3/  6d.  per 
hogfliead  tobacco  in  room  of  quit-rents :  it  was  found 
inconvenient,  and  quit-rents  were  allowed  to  take  place 
again.' 

Being  prolix  in  the  general  account  of  the  fugar  if- 
lands, will  render  the  accounts  of  the  particular  iflands 
more  fuccinft.  - 

Barbados. 

Barbados  is  the  moft  windward  of  all  the  iflands  in 

or  near  the  gulph  of  Mexico;  it  lies  in  about  13D. 

N.  lat.  59  D.  30  M.  W.  from  London  by  the  obferva- 

2  tions 
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tions  of  Capt.  Candler  *:  Sir  William  Cutteens  ah  ad-^  -■ 
venturer  in  trade,  inno  1 624,  ih  failing  home  to  England 
from  Farnambuc  of  the  Brazils,  at  that  time  in  the 
poiTeflion  of  the  Dutch,,  touched  at  this  iQand,  and  as. 
it  is  fald,  gave  the  name  Barbados^  from  larse  quanti^ 
ties  of  a  bearded  tree  f  growing  there,  it  was  ovcr^ 
fpread  with  a  fort  of  Purflane  || :  here  he  found  feme 
human  bones,  but  no  living  mankind:  abundance  of 
fwine. 

The  Eafl  of  CarliHe,  a  coUrt  favourite,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  had  a  grant  of  it  from 
the  crown  ;  this  ifland  continued  in  the  poffeflion  of 
the  proprietary  and  his  heirs  about  30  years.  Annd 
1661,  the  crown  purchafed  it  of  Ix)rd  Kinnoul^  heilf 
to  the  £arl  of  Carlifle,  their  family  name  was  Hay,  and 
aUo>vs  to  the  heirs  looO;^.  per  artnum  out  of  the  4  and 
half  per  cent  duty. 

The  greateft  length  of  the  ifland  is  about  26  miles; 
te  greateft  width  about  14  miles  j '  contents  not  ex* 
cceding  100,000  acres.  Every  freeholder  is  obliged 
to  keep  a  plan  of  his  land  attefted  by  a  fworn  furveyor  J- 
10  acres  valued  at  20  s.  per  annum  per  acre  qualifies  a 
voter  in  eledions. 

At  firft  they  planted  tobacco^  fome  indigo,  fonre^ot-* 
ton,  and  cut  fuftick  a  dye-Wood  i  at  preftnt  they  plane 

. .  .-  '  ^  ■■  *•  i  ■  ■> 

•  Capt.  Candler  in  the  Larancefton  man  of  war.  Was  {*ent  out  anno 
^7>7>  by  the  board  of  admiralty,  to  afcertain  by  good  obfei'vations 
tkfr  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  Bricilh  Weft-Indift  iilaods/  with  ttsc 
hfpedtve  variations  of  the  compafs  at  that  time^ 

f  Fians  arbor  Jmeruana,  Arbuti  fol^s  noh.ferrattuf''U^^/Pi^ 
^gnitudinty  funiculi s  e  ramis  ad  terram  dtmijjis  frolif^ra.  Pl^nk* 
Barbados  fig-tree.  It  is  a  large  tree,  with  a  laurel  oif  pear-tree'  leaf ; 
the  fruit  adheres  to  the  trunks  of  the  body,  and  greats  branches, 
large  as  the  top  of  a  man*s  finger^  containing  fmall  feeds^  fi^^ 
fa(hion. 

H  P$fiulara  Cmraftrvita  prorumbens  folio  fubrotunio,  rarad.  Bat. 
Not  much  differing  from  that  Pordahe,'  which  is  a  troublcfpnjc 
fpreading  weed  in  many  of  bur  gardens  in  Bofton  of  Ne(w-Eng- 
bnd. 

K  2  Atf 
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no  tobacco,  no  indigo.  Their  firft  fugar-canes  they  had 
from  Brazils  anno  1645  :  this  iQand  was  generally 
fettled  by  cavaliers  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  in 
England. 

The  governor's  ftile  in  his  commiffion,  is  captain- 
general  and  chief-governor  of  tlic  iflands  of  Barbados, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincents,  Dominica,  and  the  reft  of  his 
Majcfty's  ifland  colonies  and  plantations  in  America, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Caribbee-iflands,  lying  and 
being  to  windward  of  Guardaloupe:  excepting  Barbados^ 
the  other  iflands  are  called  Neutrals  -f*  becaufe  the  go- 
vernment and  property  of  them,  hitherto  has  not  been 
fettled  by  any  folemn  authentick  treaty  between  Great- 
Britain  and  France. 

'  In  time  of  the  civil  wars  Barbados  and  Virginia 
Iwere  fettled  by  cavaKers  and  ruffians  (excufe  my  coup- 
ling of  them,  I  mean  no  reflexion}  in  the  fummer  1650 
Lord  Willoughby  proclaimed  K.  Charles  II.  in  Barbados, 
and  adminillred  the  government  in  his  name^  but  in 
January,  anno  165 1-2,  he  furrendered  Barbados  and  the 
neighbouring  iflands  to  Sir  George  Afcue  admiral  for  the 
parliament.  About  the  fame  time  Virginia  fubmitted  to 
the  parliament. 

Their  legiflature  confifts  of  three  negatives,  viz.  the 
•governor,  the  council  (their  full  compliment  is  twelve^ 
and  houfe  of  reprefentatives  (in  all  our  colonies,  in  a 


■AA 


f  Anno  1722  a  patent  pafTedt  the  great  feal  of  Great-Britain,  ^^nuii- 
ing  the  government  and  property  of  St.  Vincent^  and  St.  Lucia  in  the 
.  Weft-India  Caribbee-iflands,  to  the  Duke  of  Montague :  He  attempted 
•a  fettlement  at  a  coniiderable  charge^  but  was  drove  oflF,  by-  the 
Preneh  from  Martinique,  becaufe  of  its  being  a  neutral  ifUnd  not 
adjafted :  this  ifland  is  about  7  leagues  eaft  of  Martinique,  a^l  about 
25  leagues  wefl  from  Barbados. 

Upon  St.  Vincents,  sure  flibfiftine  fome  aboriginal  Indiana:  as^alfo 
a  community  of  negroes,  which  began  from  ui€  negro  cargajof  a 
Guinea  fliip  caft  away  there,  and  daily  increafes  by  the  acceffiaa  of 
*  runaway  negroes  from  Barbados. 
:  At  Dominique  i&  a  largo  tribe  of  aboriginal  Indians;  they  affedtthe 
French  moft.  ' 

z  -  •  particular' 
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particular  manner  called  the  affembly)  compofed  of  22 
deputies/  that  is  two  from  each  of  the  cJcven  parifhis 
without  wages,  or  any  allowance  5  the  eldcft  councellor 
in  the  parilh  is  generally  appointed  the  returning  officer. 
Their  afftmblics  are  annual. 

Their  courts  of  judicature.  The  courts  of  error; 
chancery,  and  probate  of  wills,  are  in  the  governor  and 
council.  The  courts  of  common  law  are  in  five  diftrifts, 
viz.  Bridgetown  diftrift  confifts  of  three  pariihes,  the 
others  of  two  pariQies  each.  Each  court  has  one  judge 
and  four  afliftants. 

Only  one  colleftion  or  cuftom-houfe  office  at  Bridg- 
town  :  there  are  three  more  entry  and  delivery  ports, 
wz.  Oftines,  Holctown,  and  Speights.  This  colledion 
is  under  the  infpeftion  of  a  furveyor-general  of  the  cu* 
ftoms  refiding  at  Antigua. 

Their  currency  is  filver,  -Mexico  ftandard  by  weight, 
whereof  i^ji.  half  J.  wt.  paffes  for  6ii  Upwards  of 
forty  years-fince  they  borrowed  frona  New-England,  by 
a  projeftion  of  Mr.  Weodbridge,  the  fallacious  fcheme 
of  a  publick  paper-credit,  or  paper-currency ;  but  by 
orders  from  the  court  of  England  it  was  foon  fuppreffcd, 
and  governor  Crow  had   an  inftrudlion   to    remove 

FROM  THE  COUNCIL,  AND  ALL  OTHER  PLACES  OF 
TRUST,     ANY    WHO    HAD    BJ?EN    CONCERNED    IN    THfi 

J.ATB  PAfERi-cREDiT.  Thcfc  bllls,  foon  aftcr  their 
cmiffion,  fell  40  per  cent,  below  filver,  and  occafioned 
a  great  confufion  and  convulfion  in  the  affairs  of  the 
ifland. 

Anno  1717,  peaceable  times,  vhen  I  was  in  Barbados 
all  along  its  lee-Ihore  was  a  breaft-work  and  trench, 
in  which  at  proper  places  were  %()  forts  and  batteries 
having  308  cannon  mounted.  The  windward  fliorc 
is  fecured  by  high  rocks,  fteep  clefts,  and  foul  ground. 
Anno  1736^  in  the  ifland  were  17,680  whites;  where- 
of 4326  were  fencible  men,  difpofed  into  one  troop  of 
guards,  two  regiments  of  horfe,  and  feven  regiments 
pf  foQt.    The  beginning  of  King  William's  war,  B^rb^dos 

^  3  f^^- 
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furnilhed  700  to  800  militia*,  with  fome  militia  fron) 
pur  Leeward-iflands  to  join  the  regular  troops  and 
fquadron  from  England  againft  the  neigbouring  Frencl^ 
jDands. 

There  may  be  about  80,000  negroes  in  Barbados, 
jnay  fhip  off  about  30,000  hoglheads  of  fugar,  befides 

finger,  fcalded  and  fcrap'd,  cotton-woof,  and  aloes, 
'heir  duty  of  4  and  hd\i  per  cent,  in  fpecie  upon  produce 
exported,  is  perpetual,  and  given  immediately  to  the 
crown's  difpofal :  out  of  this  the  governor  has  2000  ;^. 
per  ann.  falary,  befides  large  gratuities  and  perquifite^, 
^he  fay  on  negroes,  mills  and  pot-kills,  is  generally 
ifOjOOQ;^.  peraHn,  exdfe  upon  liquors  imported  7000 ;^. 
per  am.  for  defraying  the  ordinary  charges  of  govern- 


ment. 


Returned  protefted  bills  of  exchange,  are  allowed  iq 
per  cfnt.  and  all  charges.  •  ^   - 

They  jgcnerally  worlfcip,  or  profefs  to  worfhip,  after 
|he  mode  of  the  church  of  England  •,  no  diflentmg  con- 
gregation, a  few  quaker?  excepted ;  NTew-Englahd  had 
|ome  of  their  firft  femihary  of  quakers  from  Barbados. 

Sorpe'lopfe  account  of  their  governors.  Lord  Wil- 
joughby  of  tarhap  at  the  reftoration  was  appointed  go- 
yernor  of  Barbados  under  the  Earl  of  Carliflfe  ;  he  wa'sjit 
^he  fame  time  governor- general  of  the  Leeward -iflands, 
and  a  proprietor  of  Antegua. 

Upon  thp  reftoration  James  Kendal,  Efq-,  \^as'appoinjt- 
cd  governor. 

Upon  Kendal's  returning  to  England,  colonel  Francis 

.,i»i     I         .■■"  ■  I       ^y^    II    ■  I  ^^    I   BPli  II  I     III         ■  II  ■  I  III        1^     ■ 

•  Sir  Francis  Wheeler,  1693,  with  a  fquadron  of  (hips,  two  regi- 
ments of  regular  troops  from  England,  and  feme  militia  from  Barba- 
dos and  the  Lecward-iflands,  made  defcents  iipon  the  French  i/lands, 
April  2  ;  thpy  landed  in  Manlinique  ar  Col  de^fac  Marine,  plundered 
and  camre  oh  board  again.  April  17  tliey  landed'  at  St.  Pierre,  did 
nothing,  and  returned  to  Barbados  \  and  from  thence  to  New-England  ; 
they  unluckily  imported  a  malignant  fever  (from  1692  to  1698  fiSu:- 
t)ados  continued  fickly)  jfiom  thence  to  Newfoundland,  and  home  to 
tngiaud.  .    ..V    :.    .    i    >  ..  . 

'   ^     ''  RufTcl, 
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HufTeU  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Orford,  came  over  gover- 
inor,  with  a  regiment  of  regular  troops,  and  fubfifted  by 
the  country;  he  died  anno  1695,  and  Bond  was  prcfidcnt 
until  July  1698. 

1698  Ralph  Grey,  Efq;  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Tanker- 
ville  arrived  governor  •,  he  went  to  England  for  his  health 
anno  1701,  and  John  Farmer,  Efqj  was  prefident  and 
commander  in  chief. 

1 703  Sir  Bevil  Greenville,  appointed  governor;  his 
home  falary  was  increafcd  from  1200^.  to  2000^.  per 
annum,  that  he  might  not  defire  gratuities  from  the 
country,  they  alfo  built  for  him  a  governor's  houfe  in 
Pilgrim's  plantation. 

1707  ^flilford  Crow,  a  London  merchant  fuccccdcd 
him. 

171 1  Robert  Lowther,  Efq;  fucceeded,  and  was  con- 
tinued upon  the  acceffion  of  King  George  I.  by  reafon 
of  feveral  complaints  (tlie  chief  complainer  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cordon  of  Bridgetown,  an  eminent  Martinko 
trader)  he  was  ordered  into  the  cuftody  of  a  meflcngcr, 
and  called  to  account  in  the  proper  courts  of  Wcftmin- 
fter-hall,  and  coll  him  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  : 
this  was  the  affair  of  my  name-fake  general  Douglafs, 
of  the  Leeward -iflands,  may  be  a  warning  to  all  gover- 
nors, that  they  are  liable  to  be  called  to  account  up6n 
'  fmall  fuggeftions  when  their  friends  die,  or  are  othe|;ways 
out  of  place. 

After  a  prefidentfhip  of  fome  continuance ;  He^tj^ 
Woriley,  Efq-,  (who  for  Tome  time  had  been  Brltifh  en- 
voy at  the  court  of  Portugal)  anno  1721,  was  appoint- 
ed governor,  befides  his  falary  of  2,000  ;^.  out  of  the 
4  and  half  per  cent,  by  his  fineffe  the  aflembly  voted 
him  6,000;^.  per  annum,  during  his  gpvernment:  they 
foon  found,  that  this  was  more  than  they  could  afford. 
There  intervened  two  cgmmiflions  \yhich  did  not  take 
cffedt,  viz.  Lord  Irwin,  whp  died  of  the  fmall-pox,  be- 
fore he  fet  out  from  England  -,  and  Lord  Bclhaven,  iipop 

K  4  •  hi5> 
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hiis  paffage  aboard  the  Royal-Anne  galley  was  call  away 
and  drowned  near  the  Lizard-point. 

After  jthis  Sir  Olando  Bridgman  ^nd  others  were  ap- 
pointed, but  never  in  poffeffion, 

L.  How  was  a  nluch  efteeihed  governor,  and  died  ia 
Barbados. 

1 742  Sir  Xhofnds  Robinfon,  of  him  we  have  not  much 
to  fay. 

1747  Arrives  Mr.  Greenville  governor;  over  and 
ibove  his  hon^e  falary,  they  allow  hini  ^oqo^.  per 
^nnum,  during  his  adminidration,  and  to  his  fatistac** 
tioni 

Britiih  Leeward  ijlands. 

Thefe  were  firft  difcovered  in  the  fecond  voyage  of 
Columbus^  the  Spaniards  defpifed  them,  and  made  no 
fcttlements  there  :  they  were  fey«rally  fettled  by  the 
Englifli  at  different  times,  and  afe  all  under  the  com- 
mand and  infpedlion  of  one  goversor-general  *,  in  each 
of  the  four  iflands  of  Antegoa,  Montferrat,  Nevis,  and 
St.  Chriftophers,  there  is*commiffioned  from  Great-Britain 
a  lieutenant-governor;  in  the  fmall  iflands  are  militia 
captains,  or  capitain  de  quartier  commiffioned  by  the 
governor-general . 

The  general's  commifTion  is  in  this  ftile;  captain^ 
general  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  iflands  of  Ante^ 
goa,  Montferrat,  Nevis,  St.  Cbriftqphers,  and  all  the 
Caribee-iflands  from  Guardaloupe .  to  St.  John  de  Porto 
Rico.  In  the  abfence  of  the  captain-general  and  lieu- 
tenant-general (the  lieutenant-general  refides  at  St.  Kitts) 
formerly  the  commander  of  Nevis,  as  being  the  oldeft 
fcttlement,  was  commander  in  chief  of  thefe  Caribbcc* 
iflands,  but  by  a  new  regulation,  the  fenior  of  the  lieu.-^ 
tenant -governors  is  to  command  Each  of  the  four 
iflands  has  a  diftind  legiflature,  of  a  govemour,  councilj; 
and  reprefentatives. 

Out  of  the  4  and  half  per  cent,  duty  on  produce 

exported^ 
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exported,  are  paid  falaries  per  an.  to  the  governor  ge- 
neral 1200/.  to  each  of  the  four  lieutenant-governors 
200/.  fterl.  The  prefent  general  Matthews  obtained  an 
inftruflion,  that  confidering  the  it^oo/.  per. 'an.  was  not 
a  fufficient  and  honourable  fupport^  he  was  allowed  to 
accept  of  additional  gratuity  faiaries,  and  the  refpeiftivc 
idands  fettled  upon  him  during  his  ad minift ration,  viz. 
Antegoa  1000/.  Nevis  300/.  St.  Kitts  800/.  per  annum; 
Montferrat  did  not  fettle  the  gratuity,  but  do  generally 
give  about  300/.  yearly  :  the  perquifitcs  are  of  the  fame 
nature  with  Barbadoes, 

Anno  1736  in  aH  the  Leeward  iQands  were  10,520 
whites;  whereof  fencible  men  in  Antegoa  1500,  in  St. 
JCitts  1340,  in  Nevis  300,  in  Montferrat  360,  in  An- 
guilla  80,  in  Spanifli-town  or  Virgin  Gorda  120. 

Soon  after  the  reftoration  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parhana 
was  governor-general  of  the  Leeward-illands,  and  at  the 
fame  tmie  governor  ©f  Barbados. 

Sir  William  Stapktom 

King  James  11:  appointtd  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnfon ;  upoa 
the  revolution  he  abdicated  and  withdrew  to  Carolina,  and 
was  focceeded  by 

Chriftoper  Codrington,  Efq;  he  died  1698,  and  was 
fuccecded  by  his  fon  Chriftopher  Codrington,  Efq*,  the 
greateft  proprietor  in  Antegoa,  a  great  proprietor  in  Bar- 
badoes,  and  fole  proprietor  of  the  iQand  of  Barbuda. 
This  family  has  been  a*  great  benefador  in  pious  ufes  and 
m  feminaries  for  learni)ig. 

Sir  William  Mathewl  fqcceeded  Col  Codrington  anno 
1704,  he  died  foon, 

I  jt>6  arrived  for  governor-general  Cbl.  Parks,  he  bad 
been  Aide  de  Camp  to  the  moft  renowned  Duke  of  Mari- 
boroogh,  and  carried  to  the  court  of  England  the  news 
of  the  critical  and  great  ildftory  at  Hochftet  near  the  Da- 
irabe  in  Germany,*  annb  17  ip  he  was  murdered  by  ^n  in« 
furreftion  of  the  people  or  inhabitants  *,  be  is  laid  to  have 
been  a  vicious  ipaq,  efpecially  in  his  amours  with  the 
planters  wives. 
^  He 
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He  was  fucceeded  by  Col.  Walter  Douglafs,  whq  w^ 

.  foperfedcd  anno  1 7 1 4,  and  in  the  courts  of  Weftmiqfter- 

hall,  was  called  to  account  for  male  adminiftration  ;  and 

Nov.  19.  1716  by  the  court  of  king's-bench  was  fin^d 

500'/.  fterhng,  and  five  years  imprifonment. 

1 7 14  CoL  Hamilton  appointed  governor. 

To  him  fucceeded  general  Hart. 

1726  To  general  Hart  fucceeded  Thomas  Pit,  Lord 
Londonderry,  he  died  in  AntegoaSept.  1729. 

Lord  Forbes,  next  col.  Cofby  were  appointed. 

April  1733,  Matthews,  formerly  lieut.-general,  is  ap- 
pointed captain-getieral,  and  is  at  prefent  continued  in 
the  adminiftration. 

During  thefc  40  years  laft  and  upwards,  a  regiment 
of  regular  troops  from  Great-Britain,  has  been  ftationed 
in  the  Leeward- iflands,  always  very  incompleat  -,  our 
troop,  as  alfo  the  French  in  the  plantations,  generally 
fpeaking,  arc  only  corps  of  officers  at  a  very  great 
charge. 

Their  medium,  is  produce  at  fettled  pnces  from  time 
to  time,  their  cafti  confifts  of  black-dogs  (old  French 
fols  pieces)  9  black-dogs  make  a  ryal,  8  ryals  make  a 
light  or  current  piece  of  eight,  10  ryals  make  a  heavy 
piece  of  eight. 

Antegoa  began  to  fettle  about  anno  1632,  generally 
fettled  by  the  moderate  or  low  church,  afterwards  called 
Whigs.  May  contain  about  56,000  acres,  20,000  ne- 
groes. No  rivfer,  fcarce  any  good  fprlngs  of  fpefh  water, 
they  generally  ufe  ciftern  water.  The  negro  pol-tax  is 
generally  very  high,  excife  upon  liqUors  imported  about 
<200o/.  per  ann. 

Their  aifembly  or  lower  houfe  confifts  of  24  reprefen- 
tatives  from  11  diftrifts,  viz.  Four  from  the  diftrift 
of  St,  John's,  and  two  from  each  of  the  other  diftrifts. 
Six  parilhes,  each  minifter  or  re<Slor  ii  allowed  as  la- 
laty  16,000  wt.  Mufcovado  fugar,  with  a  manfion 
boufc  and  glebe-land  of  10  or  12  acres.    Only  one 

col* 
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colledlion  with  four  entry  and  delivery  ports,  viz.  St. 
John's,  Parham,  Falmouth,  and  Willughby-bay :  the  col- 
leftor  keeps  his  office  at  St.  John's,  where  alfo  rcfidcs 
the  furveyor-general  of  the  cuftoms  of  all  the  iQands, 
Jamaica  excepted.  About  250  veflcls  enter  in  per 
annum. 

Courts  of  juftice.  For  common  law,  there  are  two 
precindls,  St.  John's  and  Falmouth,  each  one  judge,  and 
four  affiftants ;  there  is  alfo  a  court-merchant,  being  a 
fummary  way  of  difpatching  debts,  owing  to  tranfient 
traders.  The  governor  and  council  arc  the  judges  of 
errors,  chancery  and  probates. 

St.  John's  is  a  good  harbour,  fmooth  water,  with  good 
wharfFs  ;  Englifti  harbour,  lately  fortified  by  the  care  of 
commodore  Charles  Knowles,  is  a  fafe  retreat  for  King's 
(hips  and  others. 

Chief  produce  is  fugar  and  fome  cotton  ;  no  indigo, 

MoNTSERRAT  is  a  fmall  hilly  ifland,  fettled  moftly 
by  Iri(h,  two  thirds  Roman  Catholjcks;  about  4500 
negroes  ;  their  whole  annual  charge  of  government  does 
not  much  exceed  1 500  /.  per  annum :  not  above  five 
veffels  per  annum  exports  their  produce.  One  collection 
at  Plymouth,  have  three  entry  and  delivery- ports,  vij:. 
Plymouth,  Old-harbour,  and  Kers-bay  :  three  parilhes  ; 
four  divifions,  each  divifion  fends  two  reprefentatives,  be- 
ing eight  in  all  ;  the  parifh  minifters  have  130/.  per  an- 
num from  the  country- trcafury.  Two  regiments  foot, 
one  troop,  horfe- militia. 

Courts  of  judicature.  For  common  pleas  only  oae 
precindt  court  held  at  Plymoujth :  the  firft  court  to 
\vhich  a  cafe  or  adion  is  brought,  is  called  a  #ourt  .of 
grace  (the  inferior  courts  of  the  province  of  Maffachu- 
fctts-bay  in  New-England,  in  fome  refpeft  may  be  called 
courts  of  grace)  th?  next  court  is  a  court  of  judg- 
ment, and  may  apppal  to  a  third  court,  their  grand  fef- 
fions  confids  of  the  lieut-governor,  council,  and  chiicf 

j"'^'- '  Their 
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Their  fugars  arc  very  ill  cured  in  calk,  are  fold  green, 
ret^ning  much  molafles:  a  planter  if  much  prefied  by  4 
merchant  for  debt,  in  5  or  6  days  from  cutting  the  canes, 
the  fugars  are  aboard ;  they  plant  alfo  fome  cotton,  and 
much  indigo  of  the  iron  colour  or  worft  fort;  have  four 
crops  of  indigo  perannum;  viz.  April,  Midfummer»lVfi« 
chaelmas,  and  Cbriftipas. 


••»  • 


Nevis  is  one  conical  hill ;  good  harbour,  but  great 
Airf  at  landing,  as  is  generally  in  the  Weft- Indies ;  have 
about  6000  n^roes  (the  French  fquadron  under  M.  d*  Jber- 
▼illc  in  Queen  Anne's  war  carried  oflF  fo  many  negroes  as 
were  afterwards  ibid  to  the  Spaniards  for  400,000  pieces  of 
teight.  Only  one  collection  at  Charles-town,  three  entry  and 
delivery  ports,  viz.  Charles-town,  Morton*s-bay,  and  New- 
caftle  *,  tbey  load  about  20  veffels  per  an«  for  Europe. 

Five  divifions  or  parifties ;  each  divifion  fends  three 
reprefentatives,  in  all  fifteen  affembly  men.  Judicature, 
only  one  precinCt)  courts  as  in  Antegoa* 

They  cure  their  fugar  in  fquare  pots,  is  better  than  that 
of  Montferrats  fome  cotton  \  no  indigo,  no  ginger,  ciftern- 
water  chiefly* 

St.  Christophers  about  three  or  four  leagues  from 
Nevis.  Upon  its  eaft  end  are  falt-ponds  and  many  fmall 
niked  hills.  The  French  formerly  were  in  poffeffion  of 
its  eaft  end  to  Palmeto-point,  and  of  its  weft  end  to 
near  Sandy-point,  but  by  treaty  of  Utrecht  an.  1 7 1 3,  quit-^ 
claimed  the  whole  to  Great-Britain.  Have  only  one  col- 
Ie£tion  at  Old-road  the  court  or  ftiire-town,  feveral  en- 
tring  and  deliveiy  ports :  Baffe-terre  fliips  oiF  moft,  next 
for  (hipping  off  is  Sandy-point.  They  bring  their  fu- 
gars to  the  (hipping  places  in  Hds.  not  in  bags^  as  in 
Nevis  and  Montferrat:  they  (hip  off  much  molaffcs, 
do  not  raife  much  cotton,  no  indigo,  no  ginger :  they 
run  mudi  fugar  aboard  the  Dutch  interlopers  at  Statia,  to 
fave  the  4  and  half  per  Ct.  the  planfatioa  duties,  &c. 

May 
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May  have  about  25,000  negroes;  about  9  parifhes, 
each  fends  two  affembly  men.  Good  river-water  from 
the  mountains. 

Virgin-Islands.  The  eaftermoftis  called St.Thomas, 
at  prefent  in  the  poiTefllon  of  the  Danes  *,  a  good  harbour^i 
fcarce  any  furf  at  landing ;  good  c^eening  at  this  ifland| 
a  good  town,  the  governor  ii  XiXitheran,  the  congrega- 
tion and  mother  tongue  is  low  Dutch.  The  iftand  ia 
fmall ;  they  raife  cotton  and  fugar  ;  it  is  a  neutral  an4 
free  port,  fome  fay,  to  pirates  not  excepted.  Salt-key^ 
from  which  fpme  veffels  bring  fait,— —St.  John*s-ifland, 
two  or  three  gentlemen  of  Antegoa  have  a  patent  for  ^ 
they  raVfc  cotton,  and  cut  junkwood,  or  lignumvitae.— 
Tortola  produces  the  fame.— — Becf*ifland  cuts  junk* 
wood.— Spanilh-town  or  Virgin  Gorda  is  the  wcftermoft 
of  the  Virgins ;  they  plant  cotton  only,  being  a  mixturij 
of  Curafo  white  and  yellow  revel  indifferently  planted  to- 
gether. 

Other  fmall  iflands  ftraggUng  between  the  Virgins  and 
St.  Chriftophers,  viz.  Anagada  not  fettled,  Sambrero 
not  fettled,  Anguilla  raifes  cotton,  St.  Martins,  fomc 
Dutch  on  one  part,  and  fome  French  on  another  part, 
St.  Bartholomew  a  neutral  iQand  not  fettled ;  Barbuda 
the  property  of  Codrington,  is  improved  for  grazing. 

Jamaica. 

Ja^maicjl  is  a  Long  oval  0/ about  50  leagues  in  length  i 
the  diicoverer  Columbus,  and  his  heirt  were  propriciors 
of  the  illand  :  he  called  it  St.  Jago  or  St.  James,  ive  call 
it  Jamaica  in  our  idiom. 

Cromwell  without  declaring  war  *  fcnt  admiral  Pdi 

and 


■I  n        ■ 


*  Sovereini  powers  frequently  ^ifpexik  witk  the  lavic  ^  fkifhtis 
(honour  and  honefly) :  Thus  the  Spaniards,  in  the  fpring  1727,  laid 

fiege 
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and  getieral  Venables  with  a  confiderable  fea  and  land-* 
force,  to  annoy  the  Spanifti  Weft-Indies :  they  mifcarried 
at  St.  Domingo ;  but  reduced  Jamaica,  anno  1655,  and 
remains  with  the  Englifh  to  this  day. 

Jamaica  is  much  fubje(!ii:  to  hurricanes  and  earth- 
quakes. Anno  1693  Port-RoyaU  during  an  earthquake 
was  fwallowed  up :  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  for  many 
years  preceding,  the  fea  did  gradually  undermine  it, 
and  upon  occafion  of  this  earthquake  Port-Royal  fub- 
fided. 

They  carry  on  a  confiderable' illicit  but  profitable  trade 
to  the  Spanilh  Main,  and  return  pieces  of  eight ;  and 
with  the  Frcnch'of  Hifpaniola  or  St.  Domingue,  the  re- 
turns are  moftly  indigo. 

Port-Royal  of  Jartiaica  is  76D.  37  M.  weft  from  Lon- 
don t,  and  in  about  1 8  D.  30  M.  N.  lat. 

The  quit-rents  were  generoufly  given  by  the  crown, 
to  the  treafury  6x  revenue  of  the  iflafid.  Lands  grant- 
ed before,  anno  1684,  were  at  zs.  6d.  per  100  acres 

.fiege  to  Gibraltar ;  the  French  lately  re-fortified  Dunkirk,  before  any 
declaration  of  war ;  there  can  be  no  other  reflraint  upon  princes  but  a 
ballance  of  power ;  thus  France,  a  nation  too  potent,  can  never  be 
bound  over  t6  the  peace,  without  being  difmemoered. 

f  hy  the  fame  eclipfe  of  the  moon  June  172Z,  obferved  by  captain; 
Candler  of  the  Launcefton  man  of  war  at  Port- Royal  in  Jamaica, 
and  by  Chriftopher  Kirch  at  Berlin  in  Brandenburgh  of  Germany ;  al*' 
lowing  Berlin  52  horary  minutes  eaft  of  London.  The  difference  of 
longitude  between  two  places  found  by  adual  obfervation  of  the  fame 
cclipfes,  appulfes,  occultations  of  the  celeflial  bodies,  called  lumi- 
nanes,  in  both  places,  for  the  fame  phsenomenon;  is  more  exa6t, 
than  where  an  obfervation  is  ufed  for  one  place,  and  a  calculation 
bom  tables  for  the  other :  thus  I  judge  the  difference  of  longitude, 
between  London,  and  Bodon,  or  Camoridge  adjoining,  is  well  deter« 
mined  by  the  fame  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  March  15,  anno  17 17,  ob- 
ferved at  Cambridge  near  Bofton  by  Mr.  Thomas  Robie,  fellow  and 
tator  in  the  college  there ;  and  obferved  at  Paris  by  Cailini  and  de  la 
Hire,  accadamiciens  of  the  Royal  Accademie  of  Sciences ;  the  differ^ 
ence  In  time  was  ^  H.  C9  M.  40  Sec. ;  as  Paris  is  9  M.  40  Sec,  horar/ 
caft  of  London ;  therefore  the  horary  difference  is  about  4  H.  46  M. 
or  71 D.  JO  M.    Cambridge  and  Bo^on  are  weft  from  London. 

qjait-  rcnt^ 
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quit-rent,  the  new  grants  are  half-penny  per  acre  per 
annum  quit-rent.  The  rent-roll  was  loft,  or  pretended 
to  be  loft,  in  the  great  earthquake,  and  never  fettled 
fince  ;  the  quit-rents  fometimes  amount  to  2000^.  per 
annum.  Their  revenue  ads  are  temporary,  but  for  a 
long  period  5  thefe  afts  made  anno  1684,  expired 
anno  1722,  and  were  not  renewed  and  confirmed  (bjr 
the  intereft  and  application  of  governor  Hunter)  till  anno 
1725. 

A  few  years  fince  in  Jamaica  were  3000  fenciblc  men 
white,  in  9  regiments,  befides  8  independent  companies 
of  regular  troops,  100  men  per  company  is  their  full 
compliment.  The  receiver-general,  Mr.  Crofs,  fomc 
years  fmce  in  Bofton  for  his  health,  told  me,  that  fomc 
years  he  had  90,000  negroes  in  his  lift. 

From  Jamaica  are  exported  fugar  about  ^2  5,000  hds^ 
^ery  large,  fome  of  a  tun  weight ;  lately  they  have 
altered  freights  from  number  of  hoglheads,  to  weighty 
and  their  bogfheads  will .  be  fmaller  in  confequence. 
They  have  only  water-mills  and  cattle-mills  for  their 
canes  -,  about  j  9  pariflies.  Lately  they  begin  to  ralfe 
fome  coffee,  and  have  planted  fome  logwood  trees. 

There  is  always  ftationed  here  a  Iquadron  of  Britifli 
men  of  war,  generally  under  the  command  of  an  ad- 
miral. The  governor  has  a  ftanding  falary  of  2500^- 
per  annum  out  of  the  country  treafury  in  courfe :  tte 
affcmbly  generally  allow  him  a  gratuity  of  2500  >C* 
per  annum  more  -,  thefe  with  jcfcheats  and  all  other  per- 
quifites  do  make  it  a  government  of  about  1 0,000  j^.  per 
.  annum. 

Duke  of  Albemarle  concerned  in  Sir  William  Phips*$ 
fifliing  for  a  Spanifti  plate  wreck,  had  good  fuccefs; 
and  in  cafe  fuch  another  fifliing  voyage  Ihould  prefcnt, 
that  he  might  be  near  at  hand,  obtained  the  government 
of  Jamaica :  he  foon  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  colonel 
Molefworth.  -    - 

Upon  the  revolution,  anno  1690,  the  Earl  of  Inchi- 
quin  was  appointed  governor  •,  he  died  upon  the  ifland, 

and 
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and  was  fucceeded  by  Sir  William  Beefton  licutenanf* 
governor  and  commander  in  chief  anno  1692  ^  he  died 
anno  17Q0. 

Major-general  Selwin  was  appointed  captain-general 
and  governor  1701  ;  he  died  foon. 

1702  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  (famous  in  Qucc» 
Anne's  wars  in  Spain)  was  appointed  captain -general  of 
the  iQand)  and  admiral  in  the  Weft-India  iflands;  hcf 
never  fet  out  for  this  government,  and  colonel  Handafyde 
was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Jamaica.  Anna 
1696,  Ponti,  with  a  French  fquadron  made  a  feint  againft 
Jamaica,  but  without  making  any  real  attempt,  lie  put 
off  for  Carthagena,  where  he  had  good  fucce(s. 

1710  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  was  appointed  go» 
vernour,  and  fuperfcded  the  command  of  colonel  Handa-' 
iyde ;  1^  was  continued  anno  1714,  upon  K.  George  P* 
acceflion. 

1 7 16  Mr,  Pit  (formerly  governor  of  fort  St.  George 
in  the  Eaft-India  company,  commonly  called  Diamond 
Pits)  was  appointed  governor,  and  colonel  Otway  lieu* 
tenant-governor. 

1 7 1 7  Mr.  Pit  refigns  in  favour  of  Mr.  Laws  a  planter, 
afterwards  Sir  Nicholas  Laws  ;  colonel  Dubourgay  lieu- 
tenant-governor. About  this  time  the  militia  of  Jamaica 
were  difpofed  into  one  regiment  horfe,  eight  regiments 
foot. 

1 72 1  Duke  of  Portland  appointed  govenwM"  (a  retreac 
from  South-fea  difafters)  be  died  in  iummer  1726,  and 
was  fucceeded  by 

Colonel  Hunter,  who  went  thither,  by  advice  of  hb 
phyficians,  for  his  health ;  and  thereby  did  certainly  ob-* 
tain  a  reprieve  for  fome  years. 

1734  Upon  col.  Hunter's  death,  Henry  Cunningham- 
an.  1 734  went  governor ;  but  foon  died  after  his  arrival. 

1736  Edward  Trelawney,  Efqi  appointed  governor, 

anno  1 744,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 

foot  to  be  raifed  in  England,  for  his  good  fervices.    He 

.continues  governor  at  this  time  1 747. 

:  I  Bahama 
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Bahama  ijlandsf 

Commonly  called  the  government  of  Providence,  the 
principal  ifland.  One  of  thefe  iflands,  called  St.  Salvador 
or  Cat-ifland,  was  the  firft  difcovery  that  Columbus  made 
in  America. 

They  were  granted  by  the  crown  of  England  to  the 
eight  proprietors  of  Carolina,  anno  1663;  but  as  the 
proprietors  took  no  care  to  prevent  enemies  and  pirates 
rrom  harbouring  and  rendezvouGng  there,  anno  171a 
it  was  refolved  in  the  council  of  Great-Britain,  "  That 
the  Queen  do  take  the  Bahama-iflands  into  her  imme- 
diate protection,  and  fend  a  governor  to  fonify  Provi- 
dence.** 

The  proprietors  formerly  granted  •'a  leafe  of  thefe 
lAands  to  a  number  of  merchants  called  the  Bahama* 
company ;  this  turned  to  no  account. 

In  the  fpring  anno  1 720.  There  fet  out  from  the 
Havanna  an  expedition  of  1200  men  in  14  vefTeisa- 
gainft  Providence  and  South-Carolina  ;  they  vifited  Pro- 
vidence without  doing  any  damage,  and  were  fcattered 
in  a  ftorm. 

The  banks  belonging  to  this  clufl-er  of  iflands  and 
keys  are  called  Bahama-banks,  and  make  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  gulph-ftream  of  Florida;  Providence  the  chief 
ifland  where  the  governor  and  garrifon  are  Rationed, 
lies  in  about  25  D.  N.  lat.  It  is  a  place  of  no  trade, 
and  feems  to  be  only  a  preventive  fectlement,  that  pi- 
rates and  privateers  may  not  harbour  there,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  may  not  be  mafters  of  both  fides  the  gulph- 
ftream.  Their  fniall  trade  has  been  Braziletto  dye- 
wood,  cortex  Elutheras  from  the  ifland  of  that  name, 
fait  from  Exeuma,  and  ambergreafe  by  drift-whales : 
At  prefent  they  afford  fea-turtle,  limes,  and  four  oranges 
for  the  Bons  Viv^nts  of  North- America. 

They  have  one  company  of  independant  regulaf 
troops  froni  Great-Britain.     Capt.  Woods  Rogers  com^ 

L  modorc 
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modore  of  the  two  famous  Briftol  South-fea  privateers, 
in  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  was  anno  1 7 1 7  ap- 
pointed governor  with  an  independent  company.  1721 
He  was  fuperfcdcd  by  Capt.  Finny.  1728,  Upon  Capt. 
Finny's  death,  Capt.  Woods  Rogers  is  again  appointed 

fovernor.  Capt.  Rogers  died  anno  1733,  and  Richard 
'itz- Williams,  Efq-,  is  appointed  governor.  Fitz- Wil- 
liams refigned  anno  1738,  and  John  Tinker,  Efq;  fon- 
in-law  to  Col.  Bladen,  late  of  the  board  of  trade,  fuc-. 
ceeded  ;  and  continues  governor  at  this  prefcnt  writing, 
Auguft  1747. 

Bermudas. 

This  name  is  faid  to  be  from  John  Bermudas  a  Spant* 
ard,  who  difcovered  it,  in  his  way  to  the  Weft-Indies. 
Henry  May  a  paffenger  aboard  Barbotier  caft  away  here, 
I593>  ^od  tarried  five  months,  we  do  not  mention,  be- 
caufe  of  no  confequence.  Sir  Gporge  Sommers  and  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  adventurers  in  the  Virginia  company, 
were  Ihipwreck'd  here  1609,  found  abundance  of  hogs, 
a  certain  fign  that  the  Spaniards  had  been  there  \  thefe 
inlands  are  fometimes  called  in  publick  writings  Som- 
mers, or  corruptly  Summer-iflands.  Some  gentlemen 
obtained  a  charter  from  King  James  I.  and  became  pro- 
prietors of  it :  Mr.  Moor  was  their  firft  governor,  Mr.. 
Thomas  Smith  appointed  governor  1612,  and  after  three 
years  fucceeded  by  Capt.  Daniel  Tucker  161 6.  Mr# 
Kichatd  Norwood,  a  farveyor,  was  fcnt  over  by  the  com- 
pany to.  make  divifions ;  1618  he  divided  it  into  eight 
,  tribes  by  the  names  of  the  eight  proprietors  or  ad- 
venturers, viz.  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
many  years  trcafurer.  Earl  of  Devon(hire,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, Lord  Paget,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Earl  of  Southam- 
ton,  anJd  Sir  Edwin  Sands.  Each  tribe  was  divided 
into  50  fliares  ;  every  adventurer  to  have  his  fhare  b/; 
cafting  of  lots  in  England,  fome  had  from<  one  to  twelve 
ihares}  belides  a  great  deal  of  land  left  for  common 

or 
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tr  publick  ufes  ;  each  fhare  confifted  of  about  25  acrcs^ 
and  remain  fo  to  this  day  -,  the  value  of  a  fhare  is  300 
to  500  £.  proclamation  money  ;  no  wheel-carriages,  no 
encJofures,  they  tether  their  catde  ;  high  ways  only  from 
5  to  7  feet  wide. 

Ac  firft  they  went  upon  tobacco  as  the  humor  then 
Was  in  all  the  Weft-India  iflands — 16 19  Capt.  Butler, 
with  a  large  recruit  of  fettlers  from  England  was  go- 
vernor^  and  the  legiflature  was  fettled  in  governor, 
council  and  affembly,  being  formerly  in  a  governor 
and  council; 

Anno  1698  Samuel  Day,  Efq;  was  governor  •,  anno 
1700  Capt  Bennet  was  appointed  governor. 

The  prefent  governor  is I^opple,  Efq;    anno 

ly^.fi  upon  his  brother's  death  he  fucceecied ;  his  bro- 
ther Alured  Popplej  Efq;  formerly  fecretary  to  the  board 
of  trade  and  plantations^  was  appointed  lieutenantrgo* 
vernor  ("the  commander  in  chief  is  dcfigned  only  lieu^ 
tenant-governor)  anno  1737* 

Bermudas  is  in  32  D.  30  M.  N.  lat.  about  6$  D. 
weft  from  London^  lies  200  to  300  leagues  diftancc 
from  the  neareft  lands,  viz.  New-England,  Virginia, 
South-Carolina,  and  Providence,  or  Bahama-iflands. 
Tide  flows  5  feet,  is  well  fecured  by  funken  rocks, 
but  water  fufficient,  in  narrow  channels  and  turnings, 
requiring  a  good  pilot.  Their  only  fcttlemcnt  of  no- 
tice is  upon  St.  George's-ifland  about  16  miles  long  from 
E.  N.  E.  to  W.  S.  W.  fcarcc  a  league  wide  in  the 
broadeft  place,  in  fome  place  the  (pray  of  the  fea 
crofles  the  ifland.  The  winds  from  the  north  to  the 
north-weft,  arc  the  moft  prevalent ;  fubjed  to  fmart 
gufts  of  wind,  thunder,  and  lightning.  March,  April, 
and  May  is  their  whaling  time,  but  of  no  confiderablc 
account ;  their  whale-oil  and  ambergreafe  are  inconlider- 
able  *,  the  governor  has  a  perquifite  from  the  royal  fifli 
about  10  j^.  per  whale. 

In  Bermudas  there  may  be  about  5000  whites,  their 
fenQble  men  not  much  exceeding  1000  men,  and  many 

L  2  of 
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thefc  generally  at  fea,  their  militia  confift  of  loO 

irfe,  and  one  company  of  foot  from  each  of  the  eight 

ibes,  there  is  in  garrifon  one  company  of  independant 

^gular  troops   from  Great-Britain   always   incomplete 

as  are  all  our  plantation- troops  for  want  of  a  proper 

check)  the  perquifite  of  the  governor. 

Their  diet  is  mean,  and  the  people  generally  poor, 
fimply  honcft ;  but  gay  in  a  ruftick  manner  ^Bermudas 
giggs)  they  have  the  beft  breed  of  negroes,  equal  to 
white  men  in  their  navigation. 

Their  trade  is  of  fmail  account ;  they  build  their  own 
(loops  of  cedar  *  of  their  own  growth-,  fit  for  ufe  in  20 
years  intervals  or  growth  ;  their  keel-pieces,  wales,  and 
beams  are  {of  oak  ;  their  mads  are  of  white  pine,  from 
New-England. 

Their  chief  bufinefs  is  building  floops  of  cedar,  their 
own  growth,  light  runners;  their  exports  are  incon- 
fiderable,  viz.  fonnc  poc*herbs  and  roots  for  the  other 

earts  of  America,  a  white  chalk-ftone  eafily  chizeled  for 
Jilding  gentlemens  houfes  in  the  Weft^India  iflands^ 
Paloieto  II  leaves  manufactured  into  plair,  better  than 
the  ftraw-work  of  Italy  and  of  nuns  in  fome  countries  : 
they  are  noted  for  going  to  fifh  upon  Spanifh  wrecks, 
<hey  excel  in  diving  -f. 

This  ifland  (or  rather  iflands)  is  'generally  healthful. 
The  fiimous  Mr.  Waller,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and 

*  Cidrus  BnrmuManM  vttlg9  H,  yvniptrus  Burtnndiana  H.  L.  Ber* 
Siudas  cedar»  it  is  harder  than  the  cedar  cf  CarQlina  and  Virginia  i 
they  are  all  diflind  fpecies,  as  are  the  red  and  white  cedars  ol 
Kew-England :  we  (hsdl  give  a  more  claifick,  pradical,  or  mechan- 
ick  and  commercial  accoant  of  them  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
timber  and  naval  ilores  ufed  in,  and  exported  from,  New-Eng- 
land. 

II  Palma  prnniftra  Bermui.  (of  the  |»lmet  fgmc  are  cocciferoiU!, 
fome  pruniferous)  with  a  very  long  and  wide  leaf« 

-t-  Bermudas  is  noted  for  divers  : '  an  Indian  bom  there,  of  Florida 
parents  div*d  18  fathom  (common  diving  is  S  to  10  fathom)  and 
dapt  laihings.  to  an  anchor;  wa»  acar.  three  minutes  under  water 
upon  his  emerlion  or  coming  up,  he  bled  miich  atQionth,  nofej  aw 
tan. 
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vit,    a  member  of  the  long  parliament,    refided   here 
fome  years  during  the  civil  wars  of  England,    fays  of 

Bermudas, 

•^  None  fickly  lives,  or  dies  before  his  time  j 
So  fweet  the  air,  fo  moderate  the  clime. 

Formerly 


f  This  notion  of  a  healthful  cHmate,  gav^  occaiion  to  a  late 
Scheme  projeftcd  by  a  whimfical  man,  dean  B — p-Iy,  Uncc  bilbop  of 
CI — nc  in  Ireland,  of  founding  in  Bermudas  an  univerfity  college 
or  feminary  for  the  education  of  th^  Britifh  American  youth.  Pro- 
jedors  are  generally  inconfiderate,  raOi,  and  run  too  raft.  He  did 
not  coniider  that  places  for  health  are  accommodate/d  for  valetudina* 
rians  and  old  people  j  whereas  young  people,  where  the  ftamina  vum 
ate  good,  feldom  want  health  (at  Harvara-college  in  Cambridge  near 
Bofton  in  New-Bngland»  not  exceeding  one  or  two  per  cent,  per  ann. 
die) 'this  place  is  of  very  difficult  accels  or  navigation  ;  does  not  pro- 
duce a  fuficiency  for  the  prefent  parcimonious  inhabitants.  This  ab* 
llrafled  notion  leems  only  adequate  to  the  conceptions  of  a  common 
fchool-mafter,  to  keep  his  boys  together  fas  a  fhepherd  does  by  fold- 
ing of  his  (heep)  while  they  learn  to  reaa  £ngli(h,  and  labour  at  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  language ;  whereas  young  gentlemen,  (ludents 
of  the  belles  leitres,  civil  hiftory,  natural  hidory,  or  any  of  the  three 
learned  profe£ions,  require  a  larger  field  than  that  of  a  fmall  ifland 
divulfed  (if  we  may  fo  exprefs  ii)  from  the  world  or  continents  of  the 
earth.  He  hired  a  fhip,  put  on  board  a  good  library  (fome  part  of 
it  he  bountifully  bellowed  upon  the  colleges  of  MafTachufetts-bay  and 
Conne<5>icut  in  New-£nglaud)  and  in  company  with  fome  gentlemen 
of  great  worth,  after  a  tedious  winter  pafTage,  put  in  at  Rhode-ifland, 
a  fmall  colony  of  New-England  ;  built  a  kind  of  a  cell,  lived  there  a 
rednfe  life  for  fome  rime,  until  this  fit  of  Enthusiasm  did  defer- 
vefce,  and  was  convinced  of  the  idlenefs  of  the  whim,  did  not  pro- 
ceed, buttetumed  to  England. 

There  are-  enthuiiads  in  all  affairs  of  life ;  this  man  of  himfelf 
was  an  enthufiafl  in  many  affairs  of  life ;  not  confined  to  religion 
and  the  education  of  youth  ;  he  invaded  another  of  the  learned 
profeffions^  Medicine^  which  in  a  peculiar  manner  is  called  the  learned 
profeilioo  ;  he  publiihed  a  bobk  cabled  Siris  (the  ratio  nominu  I  can* 
not  invefligate)  or  tar-water,  an  Univerfal  medicine  or  panacea  i  he 
never  knew  it  fail,  if  copioudy  adminiftered,  of  curing  any  fever ; 
whereas  manv  fevers,  <z//«:.  that  of  the  plague,  of  the  fmali-pox,  with 
fymptoms  of  purples  and  general  hiemorrhages,  t^c,  in  their  own  na- 
ture, to  mofl  confticutions  from  firft  feizure  are  mortal,  by  an  univerfal 
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by  cutting  down  the  timber  and  wood,  the  ifland  is  be- 
come fo  open  and  expofed  to  the  bleak  winds,  thac 
tender  exotic ks  do  not  thrive. 


SECT.     III. 

Concerning  the  Indian  tribes  and  nations-,  inter^ 
mixed  with,  under  the  proteSlion  of^  and  in  al^ 
liance  with  Great-Britain  :  alfo  fome  hints  of  the 
French  Indians. 

THAT  the  contents^  of  this  feftion  may  be  the 
more  eafily  comprehended,  perhaps  it  may  be 
convenient  to  diftinguifh  it  into  fdme  feparate  articles. 
I.  A  general  hiftory  of  the  Weft- Indians,  or  aboriginal 
Americans.  2.  Their  religion,  language,  manners,  arts 
and  improvements  in  nature.  3.  Their  tribes  or  na- 
tions lying  upon,  or  near  the  eaftern  fhore  of  North- 
America.  4.  Their  wars  with,  and  incurfions  upon  the 
Jfritifti  North- America  colonies. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E      I. 

« 

4  general  hiftory  of  the  aboriginal  Americans. 

AS  to  the  origin  of  things,  particularly  of  mankind, 
we  have  no  other  account  in  credit  with  chriftians, 
whether  allegorical  or  literal  is  not  my  aflFair,  but  that 
of  Mofes  in  the  fcriptural  books  of  our  Bible  or  religion. 


^^ 


oaght  .to  have  a  liberty  of  chafing  his  own  pried  and  religion  ;  this 
is  Coo  general  a  toleration,  and  puts  an  end  to  all  focial  religion. 

To  conclude,  the  right  reverend  the  biihop  of  CI — ne,  notwith- 
ftanding  of  his  peculiarities,  is  a  moil  generous,  beneficent,  and  bene- 
yplent  gendeip^n,  as  appears  by  his  donations  in  New-England. 

J.  ^  Doubt- 
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Doubtlefs  there  have  been  ^t  tiipes  geqeral  or  ^Imoft 
univerfal  peftilences,  famines,  deluges,  implacable  wars, 
which  have  almoft  cxtinguifhed  the  race  of  mankind  in 
the  countries  where  thefe  general  calamities  prevailed  j 
and  muft  require  many  centuries  to  repeople  thci^  froin 
the  fmall  remaining  ftocH,  and  to  reduce  them  by  gra- 
dations *  to  large  focieties  called  tribes  pr  (rontons,  na- 
tions, and  empires. 

The 


■H.I        .» 


*     r         V 


•  From  a  country  or  continent  thus  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  ftock, 
wc  may  invcftigate  the  vanous  degrees  of  civil  govcrninent.  At  firil 
they  were  only  diftinft  families,  lett  JfoJe,  and  their  government  was 
patriarchal,  that  is  by  heads  of  families :  thefe  heads  of  ^milies  fooii 
Became  acquainted  and  neighbourly,  and  for  mutual  protedlion  imd 
good  neighbourhoocty  entered  into  ^fTociations,  by  us  called  tribeS;, 
cantons,  or  clans :  feveral  of  thefe  tribes,  upon  fuipicion  of  fome  am- 
bitious defign  of  fome  neighbouring  poweiful  tribes,  or  confederaqf 
of  tribes,  for  their  better  defence  were  obliged  to  enter  into  a  federal 
union,  and  at  length  were  incorporated  into  one  general  dire^lioi^ 
called  a  nation  or  empire.  •  Perhaps  we  may  fuppoie  thaffuch  were 
the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  in  America. 

Sir  liaac  Newton  in  his  chronology  of  ancient  kingdom^  amended, 
by  his  incomparable  fagacity  inveftigates,  that  in  ancient  times  Greece 
;ind  all  Europe  were  peopled  by  wandering  Cimerians  and  Scythians  i 
the  emigrations  or  excuriions  which  in  feveral  ages  have  occasioned 
revolutions,  and  newrpeopling  of  the  fouthem  parts  of  Europe: 
Goths,  Vandals,  ^e,  came  from  thence  by  fwarming,  tjiat  is,  leav-r 
ing  their  native  country  for  \yant"  of  room  or  fubfiftence.  Northern 
countries  are  the  leafl  liable  to  the  above-mentioned  calamities,  ana 
jmay  be  called  nurfcries :  they  had  lived  a  rambling  life,  like  the  Tar»- 
t^rs,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Aiia. 

We  itioul^  have  previoudy  pbffsrved,  that  mankind  is  naturally  a 
gregarious  anima),  does  not  love  folitude,  but  has  a  flrong  pailion  or 
propensity  for  fociety ;  their  natural  reafwi,  and  capacity  of  fpeech  of 
communication  of  thoughts,  inclines  them  to  it. 

Qr.  Heylin,  from  him  moll  of  our  xnodern  hfllorians  of  t)iis  kin<| 
jranfcribp,  gives  a  very  eafy  novel  manner  of  tl^e  pfjopling  the  feveral 
nations  from  the  pofterity  of  Noah ;  we  fhall  not  impofe  this  upon 
our  reader^,  He  fays  the  Americans  proceeded  from  Noah,  by  way 
of  Tartary.  ;        ■ 

Others'  publifh  their  conjcdures^  that  North.Amcr}ca  w^  peopled 
froro  Scythia  and  Tartary  j  that  Sout}i--^mprica  was  piedplcd  frott^ 
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The  boundaries  of  their  united  tribes,  called  nations 
or  empires,  arc  natural,  viz.  fcas,  bays,  Jakes,  great 
rivers,  high  mountains,  thus  for  inftance,  our  neigh- 
bouring nation  of  Abnaquies  are  bounded  by  the  Atlan- 
tick  ocean,  or  rather  at  prefcnt  by  the  Englifh  fettle- 
nients  upon  the  Atlantick  fhore,  by  the  bay  of  Fundi,  by 
the  great  river  St.  Laurence,  by  lake  Champiain  and 
J:ludfon*s  river. 

The  tribes  v/hich,  at  lAft  nominally,  compofe  tiicir 
general  denomination  of  a  nation,  are  generally  naniwd 
Irom  the  rivers  upon  which  they  live  \  a$  in  LapUnd 
of  Sweden,  the  Laplanders  are  diftinguiihed  by  the 
names  of  the  riverjs  (J ma,  Pitba,  LuJa,  Tornco,  and 
^imi.  ^ 

As  China  feems  to  be  the  elder  brother  of  all  the  na* 
tions  of  mankind  as  to  their  politia  and  improvements 
in  nature;  fo  America  may  with  much  propriety  be 
called  the  youngeft  brother  and  'meaneil  of  mankind ; 
DO  civil  government,  no  religion,  00  fctters  ;  the 
Prench  ctU  them  les  bommes  des  bois^  or  men-brutes  of 
the  foreft.:  They  do  not  cultivate  the  earth  by  plant- 
ing or  grazing :  Excepting  a  very  inconfiderable  quan-; 
tityof  maysor  indian  corn,  and  of  kidney-beans  (in 
J^cw-England  they  are  called  Indian  beans)  which  fome 
pf  their  fquaas  or  women  plant  \  they  do  not  provide 


■<■■»■ 


China  and  Japan,  without  rcflefting,  that  according  to  the  fituation  of 
^hefe  countries  it  is  impradlicable ;  our  modern  large  ihips  cannot  pef  ^ 
form  the  navigation  from  China,  in  lefs  than  6  or  7  months :  how  can 
it  be  performed  in  cgnoes }  The  Am^pricans  had  no  large  embarkatioQsi 
this  requires  np  ferious  aoimadveriions. 

Some  authors  whimfically  alledge,  that  the  Phaenicians  or  Carthagi- 
nians might  have  been  drove  thither  by  fome  continued  frefti  eaflerly 
winds;  -but  the  Phsjsnicians,  Carthaginians,  Grecians,  Romans,  and 
Arabians  who  were  fuccefiively  the  great  navigators,  make  no  men- 
tion of  America ;  and  upon  our  ar-rival  in  America,  we  could  not  find 
the  ieafl  monument  or  token  of  their  erer  being  there.    '. 

Therefore  we  can  carry  the  hiftory  of  the  American  countries  no. 
feigherthan  Columbus's  difcayciy,  »nno  149Z.    See  p.  25.  6^^ 

for 
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for  to-morrow,  their  hunting  is  their  ncceflary  fubfift- 
cnce  not  diverfion  ;  when  they  have  good  luck  in  hunt- 
ing, they  eat  and  fleep  until  all  is  confumed  and  then  go 
a  hunting  again. 

The  higher  the  latitudes,  the  Indians  are  fewer  in 
numbers  and  more  ftraggling,  nature  not  affording  ne- 
ceflary  fubfiftence  for  many,  and  only  in  fmall  bodies  or 
herds:  Their  trade  or  commerce  is  trifling,  having  no 
product,  no  manufafture,  but  little  game ;  the  diffi- 
culty of  fubfifting  requires  almoft  their  whole  time  to 
provide  for  themfclvcs. 

Excepting  that  conftitution  of  body,  which  by  ufe 
they  have  acquired  from  their  birth,  of  enduring  hard- 
fliips  of  hunger  .  and  weather  ;  they  are  tender,  and  not 
long-lived,  and  generally  very  fimple  and  ignorant; 
fome  of  their  old  men  by  ule  and  experience  in  the 
world,  acquire  a  confiderable  degree  of  fagacity.  New 
negroes  froni  Guinea  generally  exceed  them  much  in 
iconftitution  of  body  and  mind.  In  the  province  of  Maf- 
fachuffetts  bay  New-England,  there  was  formerly  a  very 
good  projedt  or  defign,  to  educate  at  college  fome  of 
their  moft  promifing  youths,  to  ferve  as  miffionaries  for 
civilizing,  inftrufting,  and  converting  of  the  wild  In* 
dians :  This  good  purpofe  turn'd  abortive  from  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  their  conftitution  and  aukwardnefs  in  learning,  ^ 
and  at  prefent  is  laid  afide. 

They  are  not  fo  polite  as  the  wandring  Tartars ;  no 
dairies.  Like  the  wild  Irifh  they  dread  labour  more 
than  poverty ;  like  dogs  they  are  always  either  eating  or 
fleeping,  excepting  in  travelling,  hunting,  and  their 
dances ;  their  floth  and  indolence  inclines  them  to  fot- 
tiftinefs;  before  chriftians  arrived  amongft:  them,  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  ftrong  drink ;  this  chriftian  vice 
not  only  deftroys  their  bodily  health,  and  that  of  their 

Srogeny,  but  creates  feuds,  outrages,  and  horrid  mur- 
ers.  They  are  much  given  to  deceit  and  lying,  fo 
as  fcarce  to  be  believed  when  they^.  fpeak  truth.  See 
annotations^  page   ii6.    Their  temper  is  the  reverfe 

of 
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lof  the  Eaft-Indians,  whereof  fome  cafts  or  fcfts  will  not 
jkill  any  animal  •,  the  Weft-Indians  or  Americans  arc 
barbarous,  and  upon  fmall  provocations  kill  their  own 
fpecies  \  fome  of  them  exceed  in  barbarity,  and  in  re- 
venge and  fury  eat  the  ficlh  of  their  enemies,  not  from 
hunger  or  delicacy  ;  fuch  formerly  were  the  Florida  In- 
dians, they  faid  that  the  flefh  of  the  Englifli  eat  mellow 
and  tender,  that  of  the  Spaniard  hard  and  tough,  the 
Bcrmudian  filhy. 

The  aboriginal  Americans  have  no  honefty,  no  ho- 
nour, that  is,  they  are  of  no  faith,  but  meer  brutes  in 
that  rcfpeft,  They  generally  havt;  great  fortitude  of 
mind  -,  without  any  appearance  of  fear  or  concern,  they 
fufFer  any  torture  and  death.  In  revenge  they  are  bar- 
barous and  implacable ;  they  never  forget  nor  forgive 
injuries ;  if  one  man  kills  another,  the  ncarcft  in  kin- 
dred to  the  murdered,  watches  an  opportunity  to  kill 
the  murderer ;  and  the  death  of  one  man  may  occafiort 
the  deaths  of  many,  therefore  when  a  man  js  guilty  of 
murder,  he  generally  leayes  the  tribe,  and  goes  into  t 
voluntary  kind  of  banilhment.  They  are  a  fullen  clofc 
people.  The  Indian  wars  ought  to  be  called  maffacrcs, 
or  inhumane  barbarous  ou^trages,  rather  than  neccffary 
afts  of  hoftility. 

The  Indians  have  their  hunting,  fowling  and  fiftiing 
grounds,  by  a  forked  pointed  pole,  they  ftrike  or  har- 
poon their  fi(h  -,  but  their  wives  and  children  refide  moft- 
ly  on  their  planting  grounds,  they  plant  but  little. 
They  do  not  wander  like  the  Tartars ;  there  are  faid 
to  be  fome  wandering  Indians,  they  cannot  be  many  s 
becaufe  the  fettling  Indians  are  very  jealous  of  their 
hunting  and  Blhing  grounds  or  properties. 

Their  ancient  navigation  was,  only  crofling  of  rivers 
upon  bark-logs,  travelling  along  rivers,  rivulets  and 
fides  of  lakes  in  canoes  or  fchuyties,  portable  by  two 
pieo  in  their  carrying-places  from  one  river  or  pond 
to  another,  they  are  of  birch-bark  upon  ribs  of  afli^ 
fow*d    together  by  fome  tough    wooden  fibres,    and 

paid 
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paid  (as  failors  exprefs  it)  with  rofin  from  fome  pine 
kind  ;  they  ufe  no  fails  and  oars,  only  paddles  and 
fetting-poles ;  they  are  capable  of  carrying  a  man,  his 
Vife,  children  and  baggage.  Narrow  rivers  are  better 
travelling  than  ponds  or  Jakes,  becaufe  upon  the  lakes, 
if  ftormy  or  much  wind,  they  cannot  proceed,  but  muft 
put  to  the  fhore. 

.  Many  of  our  intermixed  Indians  are  of  good  ufe  as 
fervants.  It  is  obfervable,  that  amongft  the  Indian  fer- 
yants  and  negro  Haves,  the  filly,  thoughtlefs,  and  pu- 
lilanimous  anfwer  beft  ;  fome  perhaps  may  obferve 
from  this,  that  the  blind  pafiive  obedience  and  non-re- 
iiftence  men^  make  the  beu  fubjedts  and  court  Haves  in 
£urope. 

The  Indians  between  the  Tropicks,  their  complexion 
is  not  of  fo  good  a  metalline  copper  luftre,  but  paler, 
ftature  fmaller,  not  fo  robuft  and  courageous  \  but  by 
reafon  of  the  fertility  of  the  country  are  in  larger 
tribes  and  confequently  more  civilized  \  and  from  bein^ 
civilized,  their  confederacies  and  federal  unions  reduce< 
them  into  vaft  empires  f:  Such  were  the  empire  of 
Mexico,  their  moderator  or  principal  man  was  Monte* 
zuma ;  and  in  the  empire  of  Peru,  Attabaliba  was  their 
leading  man.  The  empire  of  Mexico  feems.  to  have 
been  the  more  polite,  that  of  Peru  the  more  rich,  as  ha« 
ylng  vaft  treafures  of  filver  and  gold. 

The  northern  tribes  are  fmall  and  diftin^l: ;  a  large 
parcel  of  land  laying  wafte  (in  winter^countries)  for 
many  months  in  the  year,  not  fertile,  and  not  cleared 
of    woods,    cannot    fubfift    many    people,    but  thefe 


<*■ 


+  A  Spanifh  bifhop  of  die  Wcft-Indie»,  a  man  of  obfervadon, 
tnany  years  fincc  wrote,  **  'if hat  the  Indians  arc  of  a  tender  con- 
ftltution :  No  p^rt  of  £urope  was  more  populous  than  Mexico,  upon 
the  Spaniards  firft  arrival.  The  Spaniards  in  the  firft  forty  yean, 
dcftroy'd  about  20  millions  of  Indians  }  they  left  but  a  few  Ihdiaiui 
in  Hifpaniola,  none  upon  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Bahama-Iilands,  Poreo-Ri- 
^Oy  and  Canbbee-Iflands,  excepting  upon  Do^nipica  and  St.  Vinccoiit, 
where  they  remain  to  this  day. 

imaU 
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fmall  B  tribes,  though  much  difperfed  are  allied  by  corir 
tiguity,  language,  and  intermarriages  •,  thus  it  is  with 
our  neighbouring  Abnaquies  who  border  upon  New- 
England  ;  the  Iroquois  or  Mohawks  who  border  upoo 
New-York,  Pcnfylvania,  and  Virginia ;  and  the  Chirakces 
who  border  upon  Carolina ;  thele  may  be  called  three 
diftindt  great  nations. 

The  Indians  in. the  high  latitudes  are  paler,  fhorti 
.thick,  fquat;  cloathed  with  (kins  ("generally  feals-lkins) 
fowed  with  thongs ;  no  bread- kind,  no  fire  ;  live  upon 
>whale  and  feal-blubbcr,  and  other  fifli  i  and  what 
beafts  they  may  kill  with  their  arrows  and  darts  ;  their  ^ 
tx)ats  and  canoes  are  of  a  fingular  make,  adapted 
©nly  for  one  pcrfon  >  in  the  winter  they  live  in 
caves. 

Indians  in  general  paint  their  bodies,  efpecially  their 
faces  (they  affedt  red  colour)  as  the  Pi£ts  and  Britons  of 
Great-Britain  formerly  were  accuftomcd* 

la  the  higher  latitudes  the  Indians  reckon  by  winters 
{[years)  moons  (months)  and  fleeps  (nights.)  Betwcea 
the  tropicks  they  reckon  by  rains  (the  feafons  of  rains^^ 
end  of  fummer  and  beginning  of  autumn  are  periodical^ 
as  are  our  winters^  moons  and  fleeps.  In  computing 
diftances,  they  recRon  by  fleeps  or  days  travels  .(as  the 
Dutch  do'  by  hours)  viz.  fo  many  fleeps  or  days  travel 
firom  one  place  to  another. 

Notwithftanding  of  the  unpolitenefs  and  want  of  fire- 
arms aaiQpgfl:  the  American  aboriginals,  the  Euro- 
peans could  not  have  efPedled  their  fettlements,  becauiib 
of  vaft  tlilparity  in  numbers,  if  fome  difafitfted  tribes, 
to  be  revenged  of  the  impofitions  and  encroachments' 
of  ibme  neighbouring  tribes,  had  not  jpined  the  Euro-* 
pcan  fmali-arms ;     thus   Cortez    againft  Mexico  wasj 

*  I  ■  11      y  I  ,  I  I  ■  •  > 

I  In  Bibk'hidory  we  read  that  all  xnankind  aaclently  lired  in  fmall 
^ibesi  Ahr^ham  an4  ilit  allies  could  muAer  only  318  men ;  tnOk 
tliefe  he  defeated  four  great  kings,  who  had  conquered,  fevcral  kings.. 
Where  lands  lie  not  cultivated,  the  tribes  mud  be  fmall  and  inhabitants 
few  for  want  of  fubiiftence, 

joined 
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joined  by  feveral  difaflfeded  tribes;   when  the  fettlerf 

of  New-Plymouth  firft  landed,  Maffafoit  was  glad  of 

the  countenance  of  their  fmall-arms  agaioft  the  Nara- 

ganfets. 

.    As  to  their  make  and  complexion  *.     They  have  thin 

lips,    flattiih  faces,    languid  countenance,    fmall  black 


*  We  cafinot  account  for  the  aboriginal  dlfFerences  of  complex- 
ions in  the  various  nations,  and  the  variety  of  their  features.  The 
people  of  the  middle  abd  fouth  parts  of  Africa  are  black,  of  various 
conllant  permanent  ihades  or  degrees,  with  flat  nofes^  thick  lips, 
ihort  frizled  or  arifp  black  hairi  perhaps  the  complexion  of  the 
tawneyH9»oor  of  Baroary  the  ancient  Mauritania,  is  not  aboriginal, 
but  a  complication  of  the  European  white,  and  the  African  black ; 
Oar  American  complexion  feems  to  be  native  and  fincere.  The  na- 
tives of  the  Indian  peninfula,  betwixt  the  rivers  Indus  and  Ganges  ia 
the  Eaft-IndieSy  have  the  African  black  complexion,  the  European 
features,  and  the  American  lank  black  hair  or  crin,  but  all  native 
and  genuine,  not  from  a  mixed  breed.  Extreme  hot  or  extreme 
cold  weather,  do  equally  tawn  white  people  but  not  permanently  | 
oanfplantation  or  tranfportation  recovers  their  native  complexion. 

It  is  not  various  climates  that  gives  the  various  complexions ; 
America  lies  from  65  O.  N.  lat.  to  ^5;  D.  S.  lat.  comprehending  all 
the  various  climates  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa  ;  the  American 
complexion  is  permanently  every  where  the  fame ;  onlv  with  a 
more  or  lefs  of  the  metsuline  luftre.  Salmon^  a  late  diiaffedled 
Icribler,  in  his  modem  hiftory ;  fays,  the  blacks  after  fome  ge- 
nerations will  become  white ;  in  New-England  there  are  Guinea 
4aves  in  fucceflion  of  feveral  generations,  they  continue  the  fame  in 
'feature  and  complexion ;  it  is  true,  that  io  the  Weft-India  iflands  feme 
diflbiute  planters  are  faid  to  waih  the  blackamore  white,  by  genera- 
ting with  the  fucceffive  ihades  of  their  own  i^ue,  children,  grands 
children,  &c.  the  progeny  at  length  becomes  blonde^  or  of  a  pale 
white. 

,  Upon  this  fubje6l  there  are  feveral  intricacies  in  nature  not  to  be 
unravelled.  Why  the  negroes  of  Guinea  (hould  have  woolly  crifp 
black  hair,  and  tnofe  of  the  Indian  peninfida  have  lank  black  hair  t 
Why  the  wool  of  northern  (heep  carried  into  a  hot  climate  becomes 
like  goats  hair,  and  returned  to  a  northern  climate,  they  recover 
their  wool  again  ?  How  near  neighbouring  nations,  if  they  do  noC 
intermarry,  differ  in  features  and  complexions :  The  Circaflians  ard 
very  beautiful,  their  neighbouring  Tartars  are  extremely  ugly :  The 
liaplanders  are  ruddy  and  frefh,  the  adjoining  Ruffians  afid  l*artars  are 
tawney  and  fqualid. 


eyes. 
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eyes,  imbcrbes  and  impuberes,  ftature  various  as  in  Eu- 
rope ;  in  the  high  north  and  fouth  latitudes,  they  are 
taller  and  more  robuft  than  between  the  tropicks ;  their 
hair  jet  black,  lank  (between  the  tropicks  not  fo  lank) 
ftiff,  called  by  the  French  crin.  The  Spaniards  found 
it  more  tedious  and  much  more  difficult  to  reduce  Chili, 
than  in  their  other  Amfepcan  conquefts.  Their  com-* 
plexion  is  of  a  fplendid  reddifh  brown,  or  metalline  luftre, 
which  is  well  expreffed  by  a  copper  colour :  thus  at 
fplendid  white,  is  called  filver-colour  :  not  of  an 
olive-colour  or  tawney  (a  tanned  leather  yellowifli  colour) 
as  arc  the  Aborigines  of  Barbary,  and  fome  of  their  pro- 
geny in  the  fouth  parts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
Some  Indians  upon  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  are  of  a  milk- 
white  complexion,  which  is  not  natural  and  hereditary*  $ 
but  proceeds  from  a  tender  morbid  conftitutidn,  their 
parents  were  copper-coloured,  and  their  children  become 
coppcf -coloured. 

Their  pofture  is  not  crofs-legged  as  among  the  Afia- 
ticks  5  accumbent  as  formerly  with  the  Greeks  and  Ro* 
mans,  laying  on  their  left  fide,  leaning  upon  their  elbow ; 
nor  cowring  as  the  women  call  it,  the  manner  of  the 
African ,  negroes,  knees  bent  and  legs  parallel  to  their 
thighs  ;  nor  fitting  upon  their  buttocks  and  thighs  with 
their  legs  dependant  as  in  Europe ;  but  fitting  on  their 
buttocks  ered,  with  their  thighs  and  legs  in  a  ftrait  line 
extended  horizontally. 

Our  general  trade  with  the  Indians  is  fire-arms,  pow-' 
der,  and  (hot,  for  war  and  hunting  -,  fi:rouds  and  blankets 
for  cloathing ;  fpirit^,  rum,  and  brandy  for  indolence  ^ 
formerly  toys,  which  were  as  confiderable  though  filly 
amufement  to  them,  as  jewels  are  to  us. 

In  travelling  they  .direft  their  courfe  by  noted  moun- 
tains, by  the  fun  when  vifible,  by  the  mofify  or  north 
fide  of  trees.  As  mod  infefts  avoid  oils,  the  Indians 
greaiie  themfelves  as  a  defence  againfl:  mufl&etoes  and  other 
troublefome  flies.      ^  i 

Many 
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r  Many  of  our  European  purchafes  of  lands  can  feared 
be  faid^  for  valuable  confiderations ;  but  a  long  pofTcf* 
fion,  and  in  confequence  prefcription,  have  made  our  title 
good.  Father  Ralle,  a  late  ingenious  jefuit^  and  French 
miflionary  with  the  New-England  Abnaquie  Indians^ 
about  26  years  fincc  did  kindle  a  war  or  infurredlion  of 
thpfe  Indians  in  New-England,  by  inculcating,  that  they 
held  their  lands  of  God  and  nature  in  fucceeding  genera-* 
lions,  that  fathers  could  not  alienate  the  earth  from  their 
ions.  We  ufe  no  other  artifice  to  keep  the  Indians  in 
9ur  intercft,  but,  by  undeffclling  the  French,  and  giving 
a  ^higher  price  for  Indian  commodities  1  this  is  fair  and 

jjuft. 

Our  printed  hiftories  of  the  Indian  countries,  their 
governments,  religion,  languages,  and  cuftoms,  arc 
creduloudy  copied  from  credulous  authors,  and  full  of 
filly  conceits  ;  a  very  late  and  notable  inftance  of  this, 
we  find  in  the  journal  of  Anfon's  voyage  to  the  South- 
feas,  publiihed  by  the  mathematical  mailer  of  the  Cen- 
turion, anno  1745* 

Striaiy  fpeaking,  they  feeni  to  have  no  government, 
no  laws,    and  are  only   cemented   by  friendlhip  and 
good  neighbourhood ;  this  is  only  a  kind  of  tacit  fe-^ 
deral   union   between  the  many  tribes,    who  compofe 
the  general  denomination  of  a  nation  y  every  indivi4ua) 
man  feems  to  be  independant  and  fm  juris^  as  to  gOv 
vernment,    and  is   only  in  friendfliip  and  neighbourly? 
Felation    with    others    of   the  fame  tribe :    Notwith- ' 
ftanding  we  fometimes  find  heads  of  tribes  mentioned 
as  if  in  fucceflion,  nay  even  female  fucceffions  5  in  the 
New-England  Pocanoket,  Mount-hope,  or  King  Philips* 
war,  anno  1675,  there  is  mentioned  the  fquaa-fachem 
of  Pocaffct,    and   a  fquaa-fachem   amongft  the  Nara-  ^ 
ganfcts.      In  other  parts  of  the  earth  all  focteties  or  , 
cohabitants  have  government,    and  an  abfolutc  connk--" 
pelliog  power  is  bdged  fomewhere,  and  in  tome  vom^ 
ner  5    but  the  American  Indians   have  no  compulfivtf 
power    over    one    another  :    when  a  tribe  oi  neigh-  • 

bourhood 
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i}burhood  fend-  delegates,  to  treat  with  other  bodies  of 
tnen,  whites  or  Indian^  \  the  coaclufions  ate  carried 
home  memmter,  and  the  young  men  mufl:  be  pcrf waded 
fco  cofHe  Into  tbefe  articles;  when  the  Indians  at  any 
time  are  forced  into  a  peaces  the  blame  of  the  war  it 
Ud  upon  their  young  men. 

The  aborigiiial  cloathing  of  the  liorthern  Indians  wai 
Ikuisof  fealscut  in  particular  fafhions,  and  fewM  together 
ivtth  thongs  (they  had  lio  threads  of  flax^  hemp,  or  any 
btbeir  herbs)  in  other  parts  they  wore  Ikins  of  the  va-^ 
nous.beafts  of  the  foreft:  at  prefent  the  Indians  who 
iiave  commence  with  the  colonies  from  Europe,  wear 
dofiils  and  blanketing  of  about  two  yards  fquaire,  which' 
ihe  Romaas  called  a  ^  toga;  their  fegamdres  or  fach*^ 
(cms  wear  blankets  with  a  border  of  a  different  colour^ 
abd  may  be  called  prsetexutL 

A  R  T I  c  i  E    11; 

Vie  nUgiin^  language^  faadj  and  mffdicine^  with  /me 
9ther  hoft  particulars  relating  to  the  American 
Indians. 

AS  the  Aiiiericah3  before  the  arrival  of  colonies  frotn 
Europe^  feem  to  have  been,  and  dill  continue^  in 
general^  the  moft  barb^ous  and  the  lead  poliffaed  pea« 
pie  upon  earth;  a  clear,  exafi:,  and  full  account  of 
tbefe  things  cannot  be  expefked  ;  but  for  the  greater 
perfpicuity  Wc  reduce  them  under  diftind  heads. 


*■»***■  I       Ml  I  III!        ■  I" 
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^  Toga  ieems  to  be  the  mod  ancient^  nataral,  and  fimpie  wear  nied 
hf  mankind ;  the  Seots  highlanders  have  wore  it  farther  back  than 
onr  reoofds  do  reach^  ftriped  and  chequered  varioufly  according  to 
hnmonn  of  different  agesi  but  as  of  late  years  it  feems  to  be 
tfwi  as  a  ba^e  of  difaffedlion  to  the  prefent  happy  eftabltflied  go* 
^^cnoneni  in  Cmat-Bricaini  the  parliament  in  their  ercat  wiidoa 
bfc  aboUflicd  it. 

M  I. 
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I.  Religion  of  the  Americans. 

Some  Indians  of  fagacity^  a  little  civilized  and  iiv* 
ftrufted  towards  die  Cbriftim  religion,  can  give  no  difr 
tin6t  account  of  any  Indian  religion»  and  do  Humble 
ibuch  at  the  myfteries  of  our  C&iftian  religion,  being 
indifcreetly  crouded  upon  [them  at  once,  and  with  lx>Q| 
much  impetuofity,  without  previous  inftru6Uon  ;  ,if  yo^ 
do  not  believe  immediately,  you  will  be  damned,  is  the 
expreflion  of  our  zealots;  whereas  they  ought  to  bo 
firft  tamed  by  familiarity  and  fair  dealing,  in  friendlyst 
Oonveriadon  upon  proper  occafions,  without  any  ap^ 
pearance  of  officioufheu,  inftruft  them  in  natural  rt% 
hgion  and  morality,  thefe  are  plain  and  eafily  compren 
hended ;  afterwards  with  difcretion,  they  may  be  by  de^^ 
grees  initiated  into  the  myfteries  of  our  religion :  our 
miflionaries,  void  of  common  prudence,  in  a  reverie  pr^ 
poflerous  manner  begin  with  the  abftrufe  articles  of  the 
Chrifttan  religion,  and  thence  proceed  to  inftru&.^bisn^ 
in  the  plain  eafy  didtates  of  nature.  In  a  fiUyt  low^^ 
cant  way,  fome  of  our  preachers  tell  the  IndianSje  that; 
the  Chriftians  God  is  a  better  God  than  the  Indians  God  r 
whereas,  they  ought  to  inform  them,  that  there  is  JbuC: 
one  fupreme  God,  and  that  our  manner  of  worfhipingr 
t|iis  God  is  more  agreeable  to  the  Godhsad,  as  being> 
more  natural  and  decent.  If  fome  of  our  Indian  tradesii 
were  inftruded,  and  at  a  publick  charge  capacitated  .tQ 
feli  cheap  amongft  the  Indians,  they  would  gsun  their 
aflfedions  in  this  trading  familiar  friendly  manner,  anO: 
hy  a  good  foundation  for  their  converfion  towaKd|> 
Chriftianicy :  an  abrupt  Chriftian  religidus  miffion  a«' 
mongft  them  feems  abfurd  v  if  the  Emperor  of  ChijEiafiQdq 
the  Grand  Turk,  fhould  fend  fuch  miflionaries  into  Gceafet 
Britain  to  convert  the  people  there  to  the  doftrines  irf^ 
Confucius^or  Mahomet,  inllead  of  gaining  profelytes^  ifii 
would -avert  them.  The  following  digrefllon  may  bei 
acceptable^tofprne  of  our  leaders.  r.  s:uT 
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if  digrejjim  concerning  the  religions  of  ancient  nations. 

I  do  not  prefume  to  write  concerning  the  controvert 
fial  or  devotional  points  of  our  modern  religions.^  nati<* 
onal)  or  private  opinions ;  that  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  pecu^^ 
jUtr  profeflion  or  craft,  called  priefts. 
.    Religion  improves  in  nations,  hand  In  hand  widi  good 

rlicy,  and  as  they  become  more  and  more  civilized*, 
may  be  called  the  cement  of  fociety*  The  Romans 
did  fight  pro  oris  et  focisy  for  thdr  religion^  as  well  as  for 
their  country.  Amongft  the  Weft-India  buccaneers, 
the  moft  moralljr  vicious  of  mankind  ;  the  French  irn* 
movably  adhered  to  one  another  becaufe  of  their  being 
all  Roman  catholicks,  the  Englifh  to  one  another  as  be- 
ing proteftantS)  and  not  from  any  other  regard.  Othetf; 
ways  both  agreed  and  a£ted  jointly  as  pirates. 

As  to  religion,  all  mankind  may  be  divided  inta 
thi^  ieAs. 

I.  They  who  believe  in  a  fupreme  intelligence  (or 
intelligences)  who  by  omnipotence  created  and  framed 
the  worlds  and  by  infinite  wifdom  manages  it:  they 
riiay  be  called  the  godly.  With  this  clafs,  the  divine 
attribute  incomprehensibl£  ought  to  reiblve  and  com- 
pofe  all  altercations  concerning  this  being :  Plutarch  fays^^ 
there  is  but  one  and  the  fame  fupreme  being  or  provi- 
dtnoe,  that  governs  the  world,  though  worfhipped  by 
Aolttplicity  of  names,  by  various  nations  and  ie^taries. 
Tbsi  fe£fc  admits  of  three  fub«divifions. 
"■^  1.  Theifts,  commonly  called  deifts,  who  admit  of  no 
nodifications  in  the  deity ;  in  ancient  times,  and  to'thi» 
day^  they  are  improperly  called  atheifis.  Amongft  us,  he 
who  dem(!S  the  Trinity,  is  in  law  deemed  atheift  and  Uaf- 
l^emer.  '  Anaxagoras,  the  philofopher,  pafied  at  Athens 
lotaa  atheift,  becaufe  he  denied  that  the  fun,  theo*. 
dier  planets,  and  the  ftars  were  gods«  Socrates  is  faid 
tlT  bave  been  a  martyr  for  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
it&(^ng;  CO  pay  homage  to  the  various  gods  of  Greece* 
This  is  the  national  (if  we  may  thus  exprefs)  religion 
\'    "  M  2  of 
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of  the  Mahometans,  having  the  largcft  extent  of  afi 
national  reHgions.  It  is  the  private  opinion  of  n^any 
lybo  are  incermixed  with  and  go  by  the  name  of  Chri- 
jftians^  and  are  generally  defigned  Arians,  or  Socinians, 
(Socinus  of  Sienna  in  Italy)  ;  they  alfo  deny  orig^al*Iin^ 
and  providence. 

/  e«  Tricheifts  or  Trinitarians.  The  diflingui(hing  te- 
(let  of  all  true  orthodox  Chriftians:  they  worfhip  divi- 
nity under  three  diftin£fc  modifications,  which  I  ihall  not 
pretend  to  cxpkun  or  illuftrate,  becaufe  a  myHery. 

3.  Polythdfts.  Su^  were  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
iGreekS)  and  Romans :  the  poets  had  a  greater  variety  of 
gpds  than  the  philofophers,  many  of  them  to  be  looked 
iipon  as  a  machinery  introduced  to  embelli(h  a  poem^ 
and  to  ^mufe  the  mind :  they  deified  various  parts  of 
nature,  and  were  great  promoters  of  polytheifm.  All 
the  gods  and  goddeSes  of  the  ancients  were  only  mo- 
difications, words,  or  names,  to  exprefs  feveral  atttv 
butes  of  a  ^  Aipreme  Being,  the  exicellencies  in  nature, 
fnd  the  virtues  of  heroes,  and  yery.  eminent  men;  as 
if  ip  Britain  we  fbould  fay  Newton,  the  god  of  natural 

Shilofophy  and  mathematicks  y  Addifon,  the  god  of  the 
elles  lettres,  and  polite  learning. 
11.  They  who  admit  of  no  iupreme  Intelligence,  but 
iay  that  blind  matter  is  the  extent  of  our  knowledge ; 
•cbefe  are  the  literal  and  true  atheifts.  Anaximander  was 
Xhe  firft  noted  atheiil  upon  record,  about  600  y^s 
before  Christ;,  his  noted  followers  were  Luci^^s, 
i£)elnocritus,  Epicurus,  Lucretius,  6fr.  in  thefe  late  times, 
f  fome  fingularly  felf -conceited  of  their  own  penetration, 
:have  avowedly  declared  themfelves  fgcb,  in  defpite  of 
^11  the  polite  part  of  mankind. 

+  Spinofa^  a  Jew,  In  his  iraSatui  Thiohgtco-Poiiticus, 

Vanim,  born  at  Naples  in  Italy,  taught  atheiftn  in  France,  was  con- 
•vl6^ed  thereof,  and  burnt  at  Thouioufe,  an.  1619. 

Jordana  Bruno  wrote  a  book^  Dt  trUmi-Im^oftfiribusi  meaning 
Moiics,  Crkist,  and  Mahomet.  .  ^ 

Hobbes,  in  k»  Leviathan,  advanced  feveral  wild  notions  of  this 
kind,  bot  not  confifteiiti  heiiied  an.  1679,  JEC  91. 

J  III.  The 
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III.  The  third  fea  made  its  firft  appfearance  b^! 
means  of  Pjrrrho^  in  the  1 20  olympiad^  tbry  riDuhtcd  06 
every  thing.  Cicero  and  Seneca^  two  great  man^  ^ere  tOfi 
dined  this  way ;  late  D.  of  fiuckingham^  an  ingenious* 
man,  the  epitaph  which  he  made  for  himfelf  begin^v 
Dubius  vixi^  incertus  morior^  &c.  Dr.  B— ^ — ly,  B.  df 
CI— *ne  feems'to  alHrm,  in. a  whimfical  manner^  that 
every  thing  we  fee  is  an  iUufion,  that  the  whole  feries  of 
Jife  18  a  continued  dream. 

To  thefe  we  may  add,  that,  there  is  with  all  foheff* 
minded  men  only  one  general  religion.  The  Prac- 
tice OF  TRU£  AND  soliD  ViRTUE.  The  bcHcf  iti 
certain  vague  opinions,  the '  obferving  of  fixed  or  api-. 
pointed  esdiernal  rites  and  ceremonies,  do  not  enlighteiv 
the  underftanding,  or  purify  the  heart,  by  redtfying  the: 
paflions.  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  efiay  upon  man,  well  ez« 
preiTes  it. 

F<fr  varions  modes  offaiiby  ki  wicked,  zealots  fgbt : 
ffe  canU  be  wrongs  who's  life  is  in  the  right. 

.  Sir  Uaac  Newton  ufed  to  fay,  when  the  converfatioa 
tan  upon  differences  in  religion,  ^^  He  knew  of  na 
V  heretipks  or  fchifmaticks,  but  the  wicked  and  the 
"  vicious/* 

Let  us  inveftigate  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  religioix 
{rom  the  nature  of  things.  Mankind  is  naturally  a  fu« 
perftitious  pavidum  animal^  fome  few  cunning  defigninft 
meot  take  the  ^  advantage  of  this  general  weakneis 
of  human  nature ;  and  a$  nj^rfes  do  frighten  and  awe 
chikiren  by  hobgoblins  and  bugbears,  fo  they  by  voci- 
$!rations,  gefticulations,  and  pretended  familiarity  with 
^me  fuperior  invifible  being,  ptxmiife  to  conciliate  his 
benevolence,  in  procuring  gpod  luck  in  their  affair  o{ 
life  (thus  Powowers  promife  goQd-](Ack  ia  h^u^Ong  tQ 
the  Indians)  they  avert  ficknefs  and  other  calamities  ; 


■»i...'.  ■    J'L.      .■.■»-., 


f  Perhaps  pridls  of  all  religions  are  the  fame,  we  mud  except  ^ 
Imr-minded,  reguJar^  truly  piQos  and  exemplarjr  ckrgy*  dicy  are  of 
Ae  grciteft  <tfe  in  cem^Biing  locicqr. 
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{bmetimes  from  the  faid  familiarity,  they  impofe  pte« 
rdnded  (}reams»  vifions,  and  impulfes,  as  do  our  prcfent 
Htw-ligbt  difciples  of  a  vagrant  or  ftroUing  ador  of 
enthQfiafm.  The  Chine(e»  though  a  polite  people,  thdr 
commonalty  are  much  addided  to  fuperftition  and 
Ihagick, 

*'  From  this  the  wifemen,  that  is  the  lawgivers  and 
intnifters  of  ftate  in  Greece,  and  elfewhere,  took  the  hint^ 
imd  fet  up  oracles,  which  were  abfolutely  under  thrir 
own  direction  and  influence,  thefe  were  of  good  ufe 
to  reconcile  the  filly  ( but  varium  et  mutahik  vulgus  ) 
people,  to  what  the  ftate  in  wifdom  had  propofed  upon 
any  extraordinary  occafions:  thefe  oracles  were  deli- 
vered by  women  -,  the  Sybils  were  called  fatidical  that 
is,'  prophecying  and  fortune-telling  women ;  our  women 
exhorters  among  the  Quakers  and  Methodifts,  are  not 
df  the  fame  good  ufe. 

;  Plerodotus  writes  (Cicero  calls  him  the  father  of  hif- 
tory)  that  the  gncient  Perfians  had  neither  ternples, 
altars^  nor  ftatues;  in  this  condition  we  found  the 
i^riginal  Indians  or  Americans.  When  nations  began 
CO  be  civilized,  we  find  the  firft  objefts  of  adoratioO' 
f  proceeding  from  admiration  )  were  the  fun,  moon, 
6tner  planets,  and  the  ftars,  in  Egypt ;  and  the  periods 
of  their  revolutions  were  ufed  in  the  computation  of 
^e.  The  revolution  of  the  fan  was  called  a  year^ 
that  of  the  moon  a  month  \  every  planet  had  one  day> 
ifligned  him,  and  thefe  feven  planetary  days  were  called 
a  week :  if  there  had  been  more  or  fewer  planets,  thb 
days  of  the  week  would  have  been  more  or  fewer  j 
Mofes  )>rought  up  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptianaj; 
retained  the'^fame  in  his  hiftory*part  of  our  BiUe,  and 
tarries  on  the  allegory  (as  fome  free-thinkers  call  \€} 
pf  the  creation  accordingly.  Our  American  Indians  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  planets,  and  therefore  had  otf 
jTckonings  by  weeks,  or  returns  of  feven  dayt* 
Thp  planetary  liapies  of  the  -  days  of  the  wcek^    z% 

firft  viewj  fcem  conf«fcd  i^  4t  wwi^mi  but  In  feft^ 


they  were  methodicaUy  fo  called.  They  began  by  jct^ 
Sun,  as  Mng  the  molt  glorious  pbnet,  and  affigpcd  t^ 
himrtfae  firft  day  of  the  week,  itesfoHs^  or  iun^ay  (iab 
faath-day  H.of  ajewifh  fignification)  and  properly  :t^^ 
feventh  iday  of  the  week ;  Lord's-day  is  novcl^d  |^ 
culiar  to  chriftians)  from  thence  reckoning  in  vbe^natur^ 
order  of  the  planets,  allowing  a  planet  to  every  hour  ot 
tiie  24»  which  compofe  a  day ;  the  next  in  courfe,  ac; 
cording  to  the  aftronomy  of  thefe  days»  was  Venu^ 
Mercury,  Moon^  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  coofcj 
qoently  the  Sun  had  the  eighth  hour,  the  fifteenth  an^ 
tweoty-fecond  hour  j  Venus  the  twenty-third ;  Mercure 
fine  twentyr  fourth  ;  confequently  the  Moon  had  the  fir^ 
hour  of  the  next  parcel  of  24  hours,  and  gave  name  to 
the  lecond  day  d  the  week,  ^es  luna^  or  monday ;  an4 
» the  -fame  rotation  Mercury  gives  name  to  the  thir^ 
Jupiter  to  the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  &fr.  In  Brita^ 
we  have  fubftituted  four  of  our  north-country  or  Go-' 
tluckrgods  in  the  place  of  Mercury,  Mars,  Jupiter,  on^ 
yicnuSi  A 

So  far  back  as  ancient  records  do  inform,  we  fuui 
that  amongft  the  Egyptians  and  Orientals,  reUgion  firi| 
began  to  acquire  a  national  confiftence  or  fyftem.  .  Tha 
pfaiJofopbers  of  Greece  went  to  Egypt  and  Afia  to  iluidy 
wifdom,  learning,  and  religion  ^  tbofe  of  Rome  weqjc 
to  Greece.  They  all  did  fo  much  indulge  a  poetic^. 
or  mythological  vein,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifli^ 
betwoeo  their  true  eftabliflied  religion  and  gods,  fr^m^ 
diD  fabulous.  *'        ^ 

.  The  various  religions  at  this  time  amongO;  the  na^ 
tioas  of  this  earth  (the  feveral  parts  of  the  earth  th^ 
Ian  be  dt  any  confequence,  are  now  well  explored,  aii^ 
6e  Americans  may  be  well  faid  to  be  of  no  rel^;ioh)[ 
Awy.be  reduced  to  thefe  general  heads :  i.  The  chri-^ 
ftian^:  or  believers  in  Jefus  Chrifl:,  which  perhaps  is  thai( 
of  Mofqs  with  additions  apd  emendations :  this  .  m^ 
be  called  the  religion  of  Europe,  fome  few  TurkUfr 
domifiiqaa.  i)|^  .£wope  ex^ptq:).    a.  The  Mahometan 
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which  IS  much  more  extenfiire,  and  docs  prevail  ia  ^ 
ttreat  part  of  Africa^  in  a  great  p^rt  of  Al|a,  and  ii^ 
fome  part  qf  Europe.  3.  That  of  Confocius,  being  th« 
followers  of  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  in  China,  an4 
cbc  neighbouring  parts  of  Tartary.  4.  May  be  cpin<* 
^rehen^d:  unddr  the  general  name  of  idplatcrs^  wbqf 
Worihip  the  pbje&s.  or  the  images  and  reprefentattonf 
of  the  objefts  which  they  adore  from  Joye  of  fear  (  tHi 
l^ama  of  the  leaftern  T?|r<:^rs  I  call  aa  idpl. 

The  negroes  of  Afnca  have  a  kind  of  religion  whlcl) 
fnay  be  called  idplatry  %  they  worfhip  Ipme  material  ob- 
}efts,  which  in  their  nature  may  be  extremely  beneficia| 
or  very  hurtful  to  mankind  *,  the  firfl  through  admira- 
tion and  love,  the  other  throuj^h  fear :.  but  our  iiupifi 
iVnicrican  Indians  had  no  temples,  no  altars,  no  iaoli 
jbr  images,  no  fet  times  for  worfhip^  if  it  may  be  called 
worlhip  ;  it  is  only  occafionai,  with  frantic^  apd  ridicif>> 
|ous  vociferations  ^nd  gefticialations,  in  cafes  of  fickne^ 
or  great  calamities,  performed  by  fome  of  their  qinniiiK 
inen  called  Powowers :  they  never  barrafs  European  cap* 
tives  tp  change  their  religion  ^  no  religious  wars  ^  m 
ponfufions  from  convocations.  '  "  - 
'  The  powowers  are  not  parifli-priefts  or  clergy,  «?• 
gularly  let  apart  to  initiate  the  people  into  the  myfle^ 
lies  of  religion,  and  to  perform  fpme  rites  and  cere* 
monies  called  religiops ;  they  are  of  the  (atpe  natuf^ 
With  r^(cally  cheats  and  pretenjded  cpnjprers,  that  m 
the  moft  civilized  nations  of  Europe  (intirejy  diftiKja 
jfrom  any  fprt  pf  religion)  impofe  upon  ignorant  ;a£i4 


'  *  Tlie  citU  adminiilnition  in  Enghod,  from  experience,  are  hA^ 
blc  of  the  Inconveniences  vifing  from  the  meetines  c^  the  coni^xja* 
lions  of  th^  cicT^f  ^^  ^or  nfiaiiy  yedrs  have  not  allowai  them  to  fit ; 
they  are  not  ieSentJa!  to  cpi{co{»l  church-goVernment ;  and  whfiA 
Ihey  iaket;  they  naturally  feftnent  or  rather  effervefce^  imd  occaiioii 
feveriih  paraxyijns  in  the.  cburdv  and  fometimes  convulfions  i»  ^ 
ftate.  '• ^  '  "•     .*.'.'.. ^ 
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weak  peppk>  by  pretending  to  foroc  faniiliajr  convcrfii^ 
tion  with  fome  fuperior  fecrct  Being.  Thejj:  pQvower^ 
^y  aid  of  this  influence,  becoipe  alfo  tbdr  phyficiatipi 
^his  icems  to  be  natural  5  evei>  with  ys  ^  civiliij^ 
people,  our  priefts,  or  Gofpel-niiniftcrs,  by  the  faipp 
)nd,  are  yeiy  apt  officioufly  to  intrude  into  die  office  dF 
;iphyfician^  and  ufe  the  ficlf;  as  their  patients  as  w^ 
as  their  penitents :  priefts  and  old  woo^efli  of  both  fex^ 
(as  dean  Swift  hupiouroufly  exprefled  it)  are  the  greait 
jiufances  to  a  regular  medical  pradice.  Expertus  loquaf. 
This  perhaps  inay  be  the  natural  reafon,  why  fome  phy- 
£cians  ufe  the  clergy  with  contempt. 

I  do  not  find  th^t  Chriftianity  is  like  to  have  any  good 
footing  among  the  Indians;  i^  We  are  not  exemplary 
jenough  in  common  life,  and  commercial  dealings^ 
Ithe  Indians  fay,  that  they  cannot  perceive  mankfrnl 
the  better  for  being  chriftians  :  chriftians  do  cheat 
them  out  of  their  lands  and  other  efifeds,  and  fooii^- 
^imes  deprive  the jn  of  their  lives.  2.  Our  miffioni|- 
lies  are  generally  void  of  difcretion  ;  the  Indians  a(e 
^0  all  refpej£ts  wild,  know  nothing  of  the  general  rud}- 
jments  of  r^cligion:  +  The  miffionaries  inftead  of  firft 
jtaming  and  civilizing  the  Indians,  and  next  inftruiSting 
xhem  in  the  principljc^  of  natural  religion  and  morality  i 
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-{:  Mr.  firainerd  a  miffionary  from. a  fociety  in  Scotland  for  pro{tt<- 
^ting  cfarifijan  knowledge  by  Indian  converfioss  amongli  tbe  De  Ja 
■mare,  and  the  Sefquahana- Indians ;  in  his  journey  printed  at  Philad^* 
phiay  anno  1749/ fay s»  "that  hii  ftation  was  from  Crofwedcfan^  hx 
Wcw-Jerfies,  about  80  miles  from  the  forks  of  De  la  Ware  nver, 
to  Shadmaking  bn  ^quahana  river  about  129  miles  wefl  of.iu^ 
forks  ;  that  he  travelled  more  than  1 30  miles  above  the  Engliih  iettle- 
ments  upon  Sefquahana  river,  and  was  with  about  7  or  8  dminft  tribes 
there,  (peaking  fo  many  different  languages,  moftly  belonging  to  the 
'Sennekas :  He  was  3  or  4  years  npon  this  miffiouy  fbmedmes  did  not 
ice  an  EagliAaam  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks  together ;  all  ius  qeercifo 
Iprere  in  fiagiifli.  Meer  journals  are  dry,  but  odierwife  it  feems  niX 
Imt  natural.  At  that  time  there  was  no  other  miffionary  amon^ft  the- 
'^ndiattsof  JerfiesandPennfylvania.  Nbtwithfbnding  of  all  his  per- 
jfonal  pcAtnces,  and  charge  tothefociety,  he  effcdcd  nothings  thoagh 
t  piouB  Usoriotts  miffionary. 
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j^  be^  widi  the  fublime  myfteries  of  our  relig^n»  fuch 
'0s,  H^w  wuagffirfms  an  there  in  the  Godhead  ?  and  the 
}Skc.  Thus  fiom  the  beg^nii^  they  ut  bewildered  and 
]i)ft  fix  ever.  3.  Some  fue  fraudes^  which  at  firft  may 
itnuk^  but  aftecwards  whsa  difcovera],  leave  a  perma^ 
JKDC  prejudice  againft  the  chriflian  reli^on;  thus  it  is 
£ml»  that  fome  French  mifliODaries  in  relating  to  the 
Isdians  the  hiftory  of  our  Savioui^s  birth  and  fufferings« 
tell  them  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  a  French  woman^ 
that  the  Englilh  crucified  Jesus  Christ. 

Language. 

-  Their  manner  of  emieflion  is  vehenaent  and  empha« 
Hack ;  thdr  ideas  being  few,  their  language  is  not  copious^ 
|t  confifts  only  of  a  few  words  1  and  many  of  thefe  (ill* 
contrived,  by  a  rumbling  noife  or  found  of  many  fylhi* 
hki^  they  exprefs  an  idea  or  thing,  which  in  the  Euroi 
pean  languages  is  done  by  a  fyllable  or  two:  as  their 
ideas  increafe,  they  are  obliged  to  adopt  the  European 
words  of  adjoining  colonies.  In  numbering  they  ufe  the 
Cune  natural  way  of  reckoning  by  tens,  as  in  Europe, 
ten  being  the  number  of  humane  fingers.  No  chronicles^ 
&arce  any  traditionary  accounts  of  things  extending  back 
fiurther  than  two  or  tbsee  generations ;  fcarce  any  Indians 
cm  tell  their  own  age.  ..     3 

.  They  had  no  *  charaders,  that  is,  hieroglyphicks,  tc 
letters  i   they  had  a  few  fymbols  or  fignaturcs,   as  if 

in 


'*  There  are  fandry  ways  of  expreffins  our  thoughts  and  founds. 
»•  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphicks  ieem  Co  oe  the  mm  ancient :  They^ 
were  delineatioiis»  drawings^  and  paintings^  or  images  of  ssatenal: 
d^igs,  or  allegorical  exprefliona  of  tranfafUons  in  Bgares  real  or 
chimerical;  mutes  feem  to  exprefs  themfelves  in  hierogtyphical  mo»^ 
tfons :  the  defe^  of  this  charaoter  feems  to  be>  that  idea»  which  have 
no  materia]  figure  could  not  be  welLe3q>reiIed4  and  the  writing  too^ 
ttdiotts  atid  jmperfth. 

2.  The  Chmefe  h^art  no  letters  or  compounding  chsraders ;  every 
word  ha9  a  {>ecalisr  chamfiiTf  and  nfi«id  of  iiding  unmiiimably 

long. 
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ki  i  heraldry  way  to  dift{ngui(h  tribes,  the  pnncipit 
were  the  lortoife,  the  bear,  the  wolf.  ^  Thci*  was  ntft 
the  Jeaft  veftige  <^  kftefs  in  America ;  Ibme  years  fxndt 
1  certluti  credulous  perfbn,  and  voluminous  author,  insi* 
pofed  upon  himfelf  and  others ;  he  obferved  in  a  riding 
river,  a  rock,  which,  as  it  was  not  of  an  uniform  fut^ 
fkahce,  the  ebbing  and  the  flowing  of  the  tide  made  t 
fort  of  vermouiure,  honey- combing,  or  etching  on  its 
hee  I  here  he  imagined,  that  he  had  difcovered  the 
America  Indian  charaders,  and  overjoyed,  remits  fonM 
lines  of  his  imaginary  charaders  to  the  Royal  Society  in 
London :  fee  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  Numb.  339. 
"At  Taunton,  by  the  fide  of  a  tiding  river,  part  in, 
part  out  of  the  river  there  is  a  lafge  rock,  on  the  per- 
pendicular fide  of  which,  next  to  the  ftream,  are  7  or  $ 
Unes,  about  7  or  8  feet  long,  and  about  a  foot  widie  eadJi 
of  them,  ingraven  with  unaccountable  charafters,  hot 
like  any  known  character.''  This  may  be  fuppofed  wroti 
anno  17 14!  at  prefent,  anno  1747,  by  the  conrinuei 
ebbing  and  flowing  the  honey-combing  is  fo  altered  as  Mt 
b  the  leaft  to  refemble  his  draught  of  the  charaders.  ' 
As  the  Indians  were  fo  rude,  as  to  have  no  letters  o^ 
other  charaders,  there  is  no  certain  way  of  writifi|^ 
their  names  of  things ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  expreS 
their  founds  or  pronunciations  as  near  as  may  be  in  oa^ 
own  letters.  Father  Ralle  of  Noddgwog,  and  fbtne 
Other  fcholaftick  French  mifiionaries,  have  im^nied  that 
the  Greek  alphabet  fuits  their  pronunciation  belt:.  Thdl 
Indians  have  a  figurative  way  of  exprefling  themfeivet 
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h9f^,  as  with  the  Americans,  there  is  in  fome  manner  a  neceffity  for 
all  chdr  woi4s.  being  monofyllablet;  thus  their  chancers  am 'Up 
amncrous,  that  a  man  of  lettera  is  a  trade,  npc  foon  to.te 
Jeamt.    ...  '     ?•  •■:- 

3«  In  Europe  a  few  arbitnuy  chanUElers,  called  letters,  wereftrt^ 
biouglKto  us  from.  Phaenicia  via  Greece,  and  are  ftt  different  natiomu 
in  number  from  20  to  24 ;  by  thefe  vanoufly  mixed,  all  BaropeiM^ 
lyofds  are  CQinpoiied  ^nd  well  diftingoifhed ;  they  exprefs  words  or 
ian])d>a)})ri  n9tcUb^sai,iahieroglyphidb^  •     •    >    -;  ^  ''^ 

as 


as  if  in  hieroglyphics ;  thus*  renewiag  of  alliances  thef 
caU  bri^twDg  of  tbc  chaiiu 

'  There  is  no  noeral  fixed  wajr  of  writing  Indian  wordsi 
therefore  ve  (hsll  not  mind  aof  particular  orthography 
la  that  reipe6^»  onljr  we  (hall  endeavour  to  be  underilood : 
for  inftance^  the  Indian  tribe  upon  Quenebec  riv^  ia 
|iIew-England^  we  write  and  pronounce  it  Naridgwoogt 
ifae  French  oiifik>naries  write  it  Narantfoack :  the .  tribe 
of  the  Iroquois  or  five  New-York,  allied  Indian  na^ 
lions  which  we  call  Sennekas,  the  French  call  them 
Scncntouans. 

There  is  not  the  faine  reafon  for  preferving  the  Indian 
names  of  their  countries,  nations^  tribes,  mountains,  and 
fivers  i  as  there  is  for  preferving  the  Greek,  Ronsant 
ffod  other  more  modern  names  of  fuch  things  in  Europe  % 
At  Indians  have  no  ovil  or  claflical  hiftory  to  require  it. 
The  Indians  change  their  own  perfooal  naoies,  and  tho 
ioames  of  other  things  upon  trifling  occafions :  our  Indians 
fScGt  to  have  Enghih  names  i  thus  Mafiafoit's  two  ton 
defired  oJF  the  court  of  Plynu>uth  to  give  them  £ngliib 
pames  i  they  were  accordingly  named  Alexander  and 
Philip  ;  this  Philip,  formerly  Metacomet,  was  chief  in  a 
iv^iequenjt  Indian  war,  called  King  Philip*s  war.  Cap^ 
tain  Smith  the  traveller  refuled  lo  yeans  in  Virginia 
and  New-]£ngland,  and  wrote  a  hi(n>ry  of  thde  parm 
anno  16^4  jne  emunerates  the  names  of  many  tribes 
rivers^  and  other  thipgs, ,  whi(^  9xc  now  irrecoverably 
loft- 
As  the  Indian  d^lii^s  apd  giutisal  correfpoodeoce 
is  much  confiped,  their  ieveral  languages  are  of  fmall 
extent  \» 

HI. 
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4  Mr.  Elliot,  formerly  minifter  of  Roxbuiy,  adjoining  to  Botdiii 
with  imaienie  Ubdiur  tn]{flsted  and  pnneed  oat  Bible  into  In^iaii^  it 
was  done  with  a  good  pioos  defign^  jl>ui  nrnft  be  reckoned  among  the 
Otiofirum  bpminum  ntgoiia  ;  it  was  done  in  the  Natick  langoage ;  of 
the  Naticks  at  prefent  there  are  not  twenty  families  fubiiiftingy  and 
fcarcc  any  of  thefe  can  resd;  Cm  ^futY 

^  Thg 


nL  F^  ani  medkim  $f  the  abirigmal  bdiaMU 

Our  Indians  do  not  imitate  the  bees,  ants,  &c.  in  hjf* 
ing  up  ftores^  but  Kke  rapacious  animals,^  live  from  hand 
to  mouth  I  after  long  rafting  they  are  voracious,  aekl 
upon  a  gluttoilous  repaft  can  fail  many  days,  by  bradog 
in,  or  reefing  their  girdles  or  belts. 

The  far-north  Indians  of  Weft-Greenland,  Term.di 
Labarador,  &V.  live  upon  the  blubber  of  whales,  feal% 
and  other  fifli,  and  their  moft  generous  bever^e  is  fifbr 
caI  \  fcarce  any  quadrupeds  or  fowls,  not  only  from  th^ 
leverity  and  long  continuance  of  their  cold  weather; 
ftoft  and  &0W,  but  alfO'  becaufe  their  meadows  and  other 
lands,  inftcad  of  grafs  and  other  herbage,  bear  ool|^ 
liio6* 

The  Indians,  in  the  more  moderate  climates,  live  faf 
hunting,  fowling,  and  fi(h ;  they  dp  not  clear  and  cu!»: 
tlv4te  'the  foreit  by  planting  and  gazing  •,  lately  ioait 
of  their  fijuaaa  or  women,  improve  in  planting  of  mftya 
and  Indian  beans.     Their  bread-kind  are  mays*,  or 


Tbe  coontries  in  Europe  bdng  well  dviliaBedy,  with  a  greaM^lrtiiil 
iotvocMirfeaBd  ufe  of  lettersy  wt  general  fengui^e^,  but  in  vano9i 
ditleAsp  are  very  exteoiivei  the  antient  Latin^.in  its  various  dialisdi 
and  words,  adopted  £rom  neighbouring  inatioins,  extends  over  IttXfp 
Fiance,  Spain,  and  Pbrtagal;  die  Celtic  in  Bretaigne  of  FraoCi^ 
Cornvatt  and  Wales  of  Endand,  Ifle  of  Miaa»  |ptat  pan  of  Irelap^ 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  the  Teutonic  in  Germany,  GMft- 
Britain,  Low-countries,  in  Belgia,  Danexnark,  Sweden,  and  Nortm^  2 
Ihe  Slavonian  in  Mufcovy  and  Ruffia,  in  Poland,  in  Hung^,  «•! 
xheother  countries  weft  of  thefe  fo  far  as  to  the  Turkifh  dominions.. ; 

*  This  hiftory  was  not  compofed  into  a  regular,  full  body,  hef€i|e 
it  began  to  be  publiflied ;  and  its  being  puDliiHed  only  at  vsMcm 
titaes  of  leifure,  and  humour  of  the  writer,  it  feems  to  become  tQO 
..nuch  of  a  mifceliany,  bat  without  neglecting  the  prmcipal  vie!f^;dt 
defign.  Notwithftanding  of  the  defigned  breyity,  concifeneTs,  'q€ 
i^nnlary»  (which  fpoiU  the  fluidity  or  fluei^cy  of.  fUle)  it  ^w^ 
to^much;.  therefore  at  prefeat  to  eafe  ibme  of  4>i;r  readers,  ve 
hj  ^JSide  or  defo-  the  defi^ied  (hort  deferipciofi  or  natoral  hi&nff 
tM'ihtfe.  things,  which  are  nfed  by  the  Indiana  as  fbod».  wcdjcin^ 

.  r    Indian 
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Indian  conH  phafeolus,*  kidney  or  Indian  beans,  fareraf 
^cs  of  tuberous  roots  called  ground-nuts ;  feveral  forts 
ins  berriesy  particukrly  feveral  forts  of  vitis  ideay  in 
"New-England,  called  huckle-berries.  Upon  a  continued' 
ibarch,  where  hunting  and  fowling  is  inconfiderable, 
th^  carry  with  them,  for  fubfiftence,  parched  Indian^ 
com  called  no-cake. 

The  Abnaquies,  or  New-England  northern  and  eaftehi 
liktians,  becaufe  of  the  hunting  and  fowling  failing  dur- 
ing the  winter,  are  obliged  to  remove  to  the  fea-fide^* 
and  live  upon  clams,  bafs,  (lurgeon,  &fr. 

Their  medical  praftice  refembles  that  of  oflBcious  old 
UrSmen  in  fbmc  remote  country  villages  of  Europe  j 
ineer  empiricifm,  or  rather  a  traditionary  blind  practice  ; 
diey  regard  only  the  fymptoms  that  (trike  the  grofs 
ichfes  moll,  without  refpeft  to  any  lefs  obvious  prind«* 
p^  fymptom,  which  may  be  called  the  difeafe,  or  to 
cbnftitution,  fex,  and  age.  The  powowers,  conjurers, 
or  wizards,  are  their  principal  phyficians. 

■  They  do  not  ufc  our  way  of  venefcdtion,  but  praAife 
dipping  ;  they  vomit  and  purge  by  particular  herbs  or 
iMts ;  mftead  of  veficatories  and  caufticks,  they  bum 
with  touchwood.  Their  principal  remedy  is  fweating  iii 
biits  warmed  by  heated  ftones,  and  thereupon  immedi- 
ate immerfion  in  cold  water :  this  feems  to  oe  a  rational 
pra^ice,  firft  by  relaxing  to  give  a  free  paflage  to  the^ 
obftrufted  circulatory  juices  ;  and  after  a  free  pafTage  is 
iuppofed  to  be  obtained,  by  cold  immerfion  to  brace  up . 
agsun :  in  inflammatory  and  eruptive  epidemical  fever8^;: 
v;  g.  fmall-pox,  this  praftice  depopulates  them. 

'Their  medicines  are  only  fimple  indigenous  herbs t^ 
they  ufe  no  exotick  plants,  no  minerals,  no  medidnal'. 
compofitions,  or  chemical  preparations.  The  virtues^ 
or  proper  ufes  of  their  herbs  were  difcovered  by- 
chance,  and  their  fimples,  which  have  iiad  a  peculiar^; 
ccMUAued  fuccefs,  have  been  handed  down  or  trantoit- ^ 
t^  from  generation  to  gencrationr  As  it  ir  aoiong^^ 
8  brutts 


»■ 


brutes  of  a  limple  fteady  manner  of  regimen  and  Kv^ 
ing»  fo  with  our  Indians  there  is  no  multiplicity. g(| 
diftempers,  therefore  their  f  materia  medica  ia  n^ 
copious.  V 

Our  Indians  are  fo  tender,  and  habituated  to  a  cerfaW' 
way  of  Uying,  that  they  do  not  bear  tranfplantation ;  M^ 
initance,  the  Spani(h  Indians  captivated  in  the  St.  Au^^ 
guftine  war,  anno  1702,  and  fold  fc^  flaves  in  Ncw« 
England,  foon  died  confumptlve  ;  this  occafioned  zci  tuEb 
of  aflemkbly  to  difcourage  their  importation.  Europeans 
feem  to  thrive  the  better  for  being  tranfplanted ;  the 
progeny  of  Europeans  born  in  America  do  not  bcatj 
removals^  the  reafons  I  cannot  afiiga:  for  inftance^ 
from  Mafi[achufetts-bay  Province  in  New-England  of  sOQi 
men  upon  the  Cuba  and  Carthagena  expedition,  not  ex«^ 
ceeding  50  furvived ;  of  3000  men  upon  the  Cape-BretOft 
expeditiop^  near  one  half  died  naturally  in  Louifboui^ 
or  ibon  afcer  their  arrival  in  New-England;  of  about. 
300  perfons  late  prifoners  and  captives  in  Quebec  ol^ 
Canada  about  70  died  there. 

They  are  not  fo  lafcivious  as  Europeans,  (Afiatickt 
are  more  lafcivious  than  Europeans,  witnefs  the  feragliot 
afyl  hacams  of  the  great  men  in  Turkey  and  Perfia,  aivi: 
the  diiperfed  Jews  in  Europe)  they  never  offer  violenc^;^^ 
to :  our  women  captives :  but  are  not  fo  continent  asjji;^^ 
generally  reprefented  by  authors;   Mrs.  Rowlandiboi^ 


.."t-,  tn  £uropip  oar  materia  medica  is  too  luxuriant^  and  the  greateft.. 
p2Qt  Cf^lt  trifling;  many  of  our  medicinal  preparations  and  coxtml^* 
ficfonl  lire  filly  and  of  no  real  ufe  to  the  patient ;  it  is  with  pleaurf^ 
that  I  obferv«»  the  various  conferves,  fyrups»  diftiUed  waters,  apdL* 
foiqe  4ittiec  Ax^ian  medicines,  wear  out  of  fafhion  in  Great-Bntaift 
a^iODgft  the  regular  phyficians,  and  are  ufed  only  by  quacks,  an4^ 
phifttfing' apothecaries.     A  proper  regimen,  diet,  and  not  exceeding ^ 
a^ibzeci  "notedly  efficacious  medicines  properly  applied  (this  by  ibiM' 
oTiihe  .clergy,  old  wom^,  and  nurfes,  is  reprefented  as  doui^noyr; 
thing)  is  tiie  true  efFedual  materia  medica :  where  the  nature '(?  t)^^ 
dillemcef  and  indications  of  cure'  are  afcertained  (in  thefe  confix  tKi^ 
ar^ofplfyfick).    D.  Fitcairn^s  problem,  Data  marh  ntindium  imMn^^ 
ictec.iw^.  iiit(icafiB«;iiPiierc  ipjsiuaUc  isMtia  thrcafe^  ^  .    .....  i^A 

i5K;-^'J  K.     wife 
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lrif«  to  the  miniftcr  of  Lancalfcr  inr  New-England,  c^<? 
tiirat^d  by  the  Indians  ann6  i6y6i  writes,-  that  her  lii- 
ifiuf  rtiafte^  bad  three  iquaas  0c  wives ;  Mn  Bramerc^ 
a  Scotland  miflionary,  in  the  jotiit^nal  of  his  iMffion/ 
jirinced  anno  1 746^  nientions  *♦  the  abufi>e  pra£lice  of 
Indian  buibands  and  wives,  putting  away  eaichf  other^ 
aid  caking  others  in  their  ftead/' 

IV.  ?}#  iniiak  JmH^kM  iruii  and  currmies; 

Trade.  Thdr  chief  trade  is  ftiins  and  furs,  the  profc 
dace  of  their  bunting,  moftty  deer-fkins  and  beaver. 

Beaver  the  further  fouth,  have  lefs  fur  and  rhoftf 
hair;  the  further  north  the  ftaple  is  the  longer:  they 
reckon  e^ht  forts  of  beaver,  viz.  winter^  and  fummer^ 
fiit,  and  dry,  tSe.  the  winter  fat  is  the  beft^  next  tof 
ciEiat-beaver,  which  is  beaver  wore  till  it  is  well  greafed« 
A'  beaver-fkin  may  weigh  from  one  pound  and  a  half 
to  two  pound }  an  Indian  pack  of  beaver  may  weigh 
about  80  lb.  wt.  Beaver  breed  once  a  year,  lO  to  15  at 
a  litter*  In  the  very  high  latitudes  there  are  no  beaver^ 
beeaufe  no  wood,,  beaver  require  wood,  which  they  cut 
or  rather  gnaw  with  their  teeth  (thus  fquirrels  and  rata- 
gnaw  timber)  into  lengths  called  junks  ot  logs  for 
making  their  dams,  and  part  of  their  food  or  fubUflenct 
is  the  bark  of  trees.  Three  quarters  of  the  returns 
of  the  Hudfon's-bay  company  is  in  beaver^  to  about  thef 
value  of  40,000  )C.  fter.  per  annum.  The  fame  good 
animal  afibrds  another  commodity^  caftoreum,  call« 
<d  beaver-ftone  5  this  is  not  according  to  a  vulgar  er- 
ror, the  teflicles,  but  fome  infpiflated  fecrction  contained 
in  a  couple  of  glands  near  the  anus  of  both  males  and 
females. 

Deer-flcins  much  more  plenty  fouthward ;  South-CaK 
rolina  does  export  per  an.  the  value  of  25,000  jf.  tof 
^0,000  J^.  fter.  in  deer-lkins. 

In  the  high  latitudes,  they  deal  with  a  fmall  mattef 
of  feathers,  whak-booe,  and  blubber,  or  fiih-oiI< 

Currencies. 
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Currencies.  Their  commercial  ftandard  of  currencies 
is  to  the  northward  (I  mean  in  North- America)  per 
pound  beaver- fkin  value,  to  the  fouthward  per  pound 
deer-fkin  value. 

They  formerly  had,  and  in  fome  places  ftill  retain  for 
frtiali  currency  (in  New-England  in  old  charter  times, 
they  were  a  tender  for  any  fum  not  exceeding  forty  ihil* 
lings)  wampum  or  wampum -peag,  being  fmall  bits  of 
the /piral  turns  of  a  buccinum  or  wh^lk^  this  done  up 
into  llrings  and  certain  plaits  or  belts,  was  a  large  de-: 
nomination,  and  large  fums  were  reckoned  by  the  num- 
ber of  fathoms  of  this  wampum-plait :  Thus  we  read  in 
the  hiftories  of  former  times,  for  inftance,  that  the  Na-' 
raganfet  Indians,  fen t  200  fathom  of  wampum,  to  pay 
in  part  a  debt  to  Bofton  colony  ;  Uncas,  fachem  of  the; 
Moheags  in  Conne6ticut,  paid  100  fathom  of  wampum- 
for  monies  due  to  the  Englilh, 

Article    III. 

fbe  Indian  nations  and  tribes  upon  the  eajiern  Jide  of 

North' America. 

WE  may  diftinguifli  the  Indians  by  their  relation  or 
pofition  with  regard  to  the  European  colonies 
fettled  in  North- America,     i.  The  Indian  nations  (wc- 
cannot  particularize  their  feveral  tribes  or  clans)  without, 
but  bordering  upon  the   Britifli   grants,   fuch    are  the 
Prttch  Indians  of  Canada,  and  the  Spanifli  Indians  of 
Florida.     2.  Indian  tribes  within  our  grants  or  charters,! 
bat  without  our  fettlements,  fuch  are  the  Mikamakes  of* 
Nova-§cotia,  the  Abnaquies  of  New-England,  the  Mo-, 
hawks,  or  five  nations  of  New- York ;  the  emigrant  Tuf- 
cariroes  I  do  not  call   a  nation,  ^c.     3.  Indian  fami-. 
lies,  interfperfed  with  our  fettlements  upon  Indian  referv-' 
ed  lands ;  thefe  are  ufeful  to  the  Europeans,  particularly* 
to  the  Britifli,  as  domcftick  fcrvants,  labourers,,  failors, 
whalers,    and   other  fiflicrs  :  'Many  of  the  Indian   re- 
'        -  N  fervc^ 
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fenreS  are  extinft,  and  their  lands  lapfed  to  the  pro« 
vinces. 

The  prefent  names  of  the  feveral  Indian  nations,  or 
general  great  divifions»  may  continue  in  perpetuity,  as 
claffical  names  in  hiftory :  The  many  particular  tribes 
included  or  which  compofe  the  feveral  nations  or  general 
divifions  5  their  names  are  fo  various  and  changeable,  we 
cannot  enumerate  them;  and  fiill  lefs  known  are  the 
names  and  numbers  of  the  villages  or  caftles  in  the  feve<; 
ral  tribes. 

The  Indian  nations  or  general  diVifions  which  He  upon 
or  near  the  eaftern  fhore  of  North-America  are  the  In- 
dians of  Weft-Greenland,  commonly  called  Davis's^ 
firaits,  Eflcimaux,  Algonquins,  Tahfagrondie,  Owtawaes, 
Miamis,  Chikefaus :  Mikamakis,  Abnaquies,  Irocois  or 
Mohawks,  Chawans,  Old  Tufcararoes,  Cuttumbaes, 
Cbirakees,  and  Creek  Indians :  Some  fhort  defcription  or 
delineation  of  thefe  will  make  the  face  of  the  eaft  fide  of 
North- America  more  apparent  and  familiar  to  us,  before 
we  fct  down  the  feveral  modern  colonies  fettled  there ; 
in  imitation,  Ji  parva  magnis  componere^  of  the  Enropa 
Mtigtue  &  modern^f  tables  or  maps. 

I.  The  Indians  of  Weft-Greenland,  or  of  a  north* 
eaft  continent  from  Davis- ftraits  reaching  from  Cape 
Rrq^ell  in  N.  lat.  60  D.  northward  indefinitely,  and 
all  the  Indians  in  the  fame  latitudes  %  are  a  few  ftrag- 
gling  miferable  people,  live  in  caves  or  dens  under 
ground,  becaufe  of  the  feverity  of  the  cold  *,  have  no 
fire  (no  fewel)  eat  their  flefti  and  fi(h  raw,  are  cloth- 
ed in  feal-fkins,  much  fubjcft  to  the  fcurvy  f  or  itch 

.  ♦  Extremity  of  cold,  may  equally  be  called  hell,  as  extremity  of 
ieat ;  our  fcriptural  writers  liv'd  in  a  hot  country,  not  in  a  cold  cli- 
mate. In  the  government  of  Mufcovy  or  RuiBa,  tranflation  or  exile 
10  Siberia  the  northern  parts  of  Rufiia  in  a  high  latitude,  is  ufed  as  a 
degree  of  punifhment  next  to  death,  in  felonious  criminal  cafes,  parti- 
calarly  in  minifterial  treachery. 

•f-  Their  filh  coaife  diet,  extremity  of  cold,  and  long  winter  con- 
inements ;  render  their  circulating  juices  rancid  or  putrid,  and  confer- 
qaently  are  very  fcqrbutick* 

(the 
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(the  French  call  thofc  of  Terra  de  Labradore  fouth  of 
Davis  ftreighcS)  for  this  reafon,  the  fcabbed  indians)  have 
no  produce  or  fubjeft  for  trade. 

The  EAdmaux  extend  from  Davis's  and  Hudfon's 
ftreights  north,  along  the  weft  fide  of  the  Atlantick 
ocean  to  the  mouth  of  St.  Laurence  river  fouth  ;  thence 
r^uige  weftward  crofs  the  lower  parts  of  the  fcveral 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  bottom  of  HudfonVbay,  and 
then  northward  along  the  weftern  ftiorc  of  Hudfon*s- 
bay  to  the  polar  circle  f  in  66  D.  or  67  D.  N*  Lat,  as 
Mr.  Dobbs  writes.  Thus  the  Efquimaux,  excepting  a 
fmall  narrow  traSb  upon  the  Labradore  fhore,  are  all 
quic-claim'd  to  us  by  France  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
anno  17 13:  excepting  thofe  who  frequent  the  bottom 
of  Hudfon*s-bay,  the  others  can  be  of  no  commercial . 
benefit,  they  afford  a  very  fmall  matter  of  feathers^ 
whale-oil,  and  blubber. 

Mr.  Dobbs  of  Ireland,  the  prefent  enthufiaftick  fol*  . 
lower  of  a  N.  W.  paflage  projedUon,   very  credulous, 
gives  the    names  of  many  imaginary  tribes  weft    of. 
Hudfbn's-bay ;  but  as  in  high  latitudes  not  many  peo- 
ple can  fubfift  |j ,  and  his  tribes  are  not  well  vouched,  we 
cannot  mention  them :  Mr.  Dobbs  is  an  enemy  of  the  ' 
Hudfon*s-bay  company ;  he  fays,  that  trade  is  got  into 
the  hands  of  about  9  or  10  of  their  orincipal  men,  wh(^- 
export  not  exceeding  3,000/.  fter.  peran.  \n  Britifh  pro- 
duce and  manufadure,  and  keep  up  their  prices  fo  high, 
that  the  French  fupply  them  cheaper,  and  carry  away  the 
trade,  whereas  if  their  charter  was  vacated,  and  the  trade 


f  Here  I  cannot  underfhmd  what  Mr.  Dobbs  and  Capt.  Middleton 
write;  they  mention  northern  Indians  in  Lat.  62  D.  and  63  D.  and  fome 
Efiumaux  in  Lat.  66  D.  to  67  D.  and  thefe  two  nations  in  a  natural  or 
continued  enmity ;  how  (hall  we  reconcile  this  intermixture  ? 

II  In  the  high  latitudes,  towards  winter  fome  of  their  animals,  be- 
come grey  or  filver-coloured,  and  next  fummer  recover  their  na- 
tive colours ;  not  from  the  fame  hairs  or  feathers  re-afTuming  their 
native  colour,  but  by  a  new  growth  or  coat :  perhaps  a  like  decag 
of  natire  heat  in  the  aged  of  mankind,  occations  their  becominy 
grey. 

N  2  laid 
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laid  open ;  many  traders  would  fettle  faftories  or  tradi 
ing  houfcs  up  the  rivers  towards  the  French,  and  by 
underfclling  of  them,  much  increafe  our  fur-trade. 

Algonquins  in  feveral  tribes  reach  from  the  mouth 
erf"  St.  Laurence  river  along  its  north-fide,  extending 
about  150  leagues;  they  are  the  French  beft  Indian 
friends ;  but  frequently  upon  little  differences  give  the 
French  fettlers  much  difturbances  maybe  about  1500 
fighting  men. 

Tahsagrondie  Indians  are  between  the  lakes  Erie 
and  Hurons,  perhaps  from  the  barrenncfs  of  the  coun- 
try, they  are  of  fmall  numbers,  difperfed,  and  of  no 
gfeat  notice:  they  are  friends  of   the  New-York  na^ 

tions. 

« 

OuTAWAEs,  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  they  live 
upon  the  Outawae  river,  which  j  :)ins  upon  the  Cataraqui 
river  (the  outlet  of  the  great  lakes)  a  little  above  Mon- 
real,  and  upon  the  great  lakes,  and  extend  N.  W.  to 
near  the  S.  W,  pans  of  Hudfon's-bay ;  they  deal  con-. 
fiuerably  wkh  the  New- York  trading  houfes  at  Ofwego*^ 

upon 


*  Indians  of  above  20  nations  or  large  tribes  come  here  to  trade 
in  the  (eafon  of  their  fairs ;  thefe  Indians  are  diflinguifhable,  by  the  . 
variety  and  different  faihions  of  their  canoes,  the  verj'xcmptc  Indians 
are  cloathed  in  flcuis  of  various  forts,  they  all  have  fire-^rms  ^  fome 
•come  from  fo  far  north  as  Port-Nelfon  in  Hudfon's-bay  N.  Lat.  57  D. 
and  fomc  are  from  the  Chirakees  weft  of  South-Carolina  in  N.  Lat.  3a 
■  D  this  fecms  to  be  a  vaft  extent  of  inland  water-carriage,  but  it  is 
only  for  canoes  the  fmalleft  of  craft  :  in  Europe  our  inland  water- 
carriage  vaftly  excels  this :  for  inftance,  (  I  do  not  mention  the  royal 
canal  m  France  from  the  weftern  ocean  to  the  Mediterranean- fea,  nor 
tKc  many  canals,  fome  were  finilhed,  projefted  in  Mufcovy  and  Ruffia, 
by  Peter  the  great,  becaufe  they  are  ardficial)  from  Afia  and  the  black- 
fca,  up  tlie  Danube  river,  to  near  the  head  thereof;  and  thence  a 
/mail  carryi:ig-place  to  the  bead  of  the  river  Rhine,  which  by  its  many 
branchings  has  an  extenfive  communication,  and  falls  into  the  northern 
ocean  in  tloUand  ;  and  from  the  fourccs  of  the  Danube  a  fmall  carry- 
ing-place to  the  head  of  the  river  Rhgne,  which  falls  into  the  Medi- 
tcrranean-'fca,  in  the  fQuth  of  France ;  up  the  river  Rhone,  and  the 
Saone^  and  lu'i  Oafchc,  then  a  fmall  carrying  place  to  the  head  of  the 

Seine 
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bpon  the  lake  Ontario  in  the  Onondagues  country.  In 
May,  anno  1723,  about  80  men  befides  women  and 
children,  from  a  large  tribe  belonging  to  the  Outawaes 
.came  to  Albany  in  the  province  of  New-York,  and  de- 
fired  to  be  admitted  as  another  friend-nation  amongft: 
the  Mohawk  npations  ^  this  tribe  lies  Ijetween  the  lake  of 
Hutons  and  the  upper  lake^  and  call  themielves  Neck- 
ragees,  of  6  caftles  or  villages,  near  the  ftreights  be- 
tween thefe  two  lakes,  adjoining  to  a  tribe  called  by 
the  French  f  Mifilimackinac.     There  is  a  large  nation 

,  N  3  fouth- 


■B^ 


Seine  river,  which  hy  way  of  Parisy  Rouen/  and  Havre  de  Grace  car- 
ries intd^  the  nortHem:  ocean ;  and  from  the  Seine  by  a  canal  to  the 
nver  Layre  byway  of  Orleans  and  Nants  to^tlie  weftern  oceari.  Qur 
navigation  and  carriages  in  Europe  are  much  improved  beyond  &is 
wild  manner,  incommoded  by  catarads,  falls,  or  fau:es ;  by  trees 
which  accidentally  Ml  acroi's  their  rivulets,  &c  :  in  Europe  jheir  car- 
riage is  in  (hips  and  large  craft  for  the  ocean,  feas,  and  hrge  rivers, 
and  from  thcilce  ah  eaiy  wheel-land  carnage  at  plealure. 

-(".Mr.  Kellogg  anno  1710  from  Maflachafe:ts-bay,  captivated  b)r 
the  Indians ;  in  curicfity,  and  from  a  laudable  publick  fpirit  for  in- 
formation, travelled  with  fix  French  Indian  traders,  fiom  Monrcal 
in  Canada  up  the  Outawaes  river,  N.'W.  to  Matawaen,  thence  ihey 
carry  a  little  way  to  a  fmall  lake  Nipifing,  and  by  the  French  rivtr 
to  the  great  lake  of  the  Hurons  (a  mifcrable  country)  ab^ut  50 
leagues  in  length,  never  froze  over,  but  is  like  a:i  open  fea  (00 
ipfuce,  tha^  is  fir,  or  pine  iiV  this  country)  they  coalled  to  its  N.  W. 
corner,  and  wintered  at  a  village  or  tribe  of  the  Outawaes'  called 
Mifilimackinac  in  N.  Lat.  46  D.  upon  the  flreiglits  between  lakes 
Hurons  and  llinois ;  this  flrelght  is  froze  over  in*  winter,  here  he 
■  wintered,  he  kili'd  trout  of  jo  l.wt. ;  from  thefe  ftreights  they  en- 
tered the  lake  Ilinois,  and  coaftci  iii  courfe  of -its  length  S'.  S.  W. 
to  its  fouth -wefierly  corner ;  tnence  they  carried  one'  league  (the  *  ^ 
loDgeft  carriage  in  their  journey  or  voyage)  to'  a  branch  of  tiic 
river  Ilinois :  the  river  Miamis  which  -gives  name  to  a  laK^e 
nation  of  Indians,  and  comes  from  near  .th^  lake  Ilinois,  and  by 
which  thefe  traders  with  Mr.  Kdlogg  returnbd  to  Monrenl,  falls 
into  the  river  Ilinoij.  The  river  Ilinois  runs  a  couri'e  of  about 
130  leagues  and  falls  into  the  river  MiiTiiOippi.  Mr'.  KcT.o^g,  upon 
tiie  river  Ilinois,  faw  the  remains  of  fome  former  French,  fetticinentii, 

!>ut  no  prefent  inhabitant,  fonic  tufts  of  clover,  and'  a'  few  European 
ruit-trees ,;  this    is  what   fome    French  writers   call   the   province  of 
Hanois   (perhaps  corruptl^i  for   Ilinois)  inhabited  hy  abovd    if). 000 

whites ; 
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fouth-wefl  of  the  Outawaes,  called  by  the  French,  Les 
Renards  -,  they  are  not  within  our  knowledge. 

MiAMiES^  fo  called  by  the  French  (we  call  them 
Twightwies)  or  Uinois ;  they  live  generally  upon  the  ri- 
ver Miamis,  and  the  lake  and  river  Ilinois  which  re* 
cdves  the  river  Miamis:  this  Ilinois  is  a  great  river, 
and  by  it  is  one  of  Canada  routs  for  their  patroul  and 
trade  to  the  Mifliffippi. 

Chickesaus  feem  tp  lie  next  to  the  Miamis  on  the 
taftern  fide  of  the  Mifliffippi  \  they  are  allies  of  and 
traders  with  the  people  of  Carolinas.  The  Chirakees 
are  next  in  courfe  upon  the  eaft  fide  of  Miffiflippi  ri- 
ver ;  but  as  they  lie  both  fides,  and  upon  the  Apalatian 
mountains ;  we  Ihall  for  method's  fake  (method  renders 
every  thing  diftinft  and  eafy)  refer  it  to  the  next  range 
of  Indian  nations. 

We  have  given  a  general  view  of  the  more  remote 
nations  of  Indians,  that  is,  of  the  nations  that  live 
north,  and  weft,  and  fouth-weft  of  the  great  river 
St.  Laurence,  and  weft  of  the  Apalatian  mountains  to 
the  great  river  of  MiflTiflippi :  we  now  proceed  to  the 
next  range  that  lie  from  the  mouth  of  St.  Laurence, 
river  north,  to  the  bay  of  Apalatie  in  the  gulph  of 
Meidco  fouth;  being  upon  the  fouth  and  touth-eaft 
fides  of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  and  eaft  fide  of  the 


whites  on  the  river  Ilinois  was  a  French  fort  called  fort  Louis  or 
Crevecoeur.  Five  leagues  below  the  mouth  of  river  Ilinois  foils  into 
the  Mifliflippi  the  |;reat  river  Mifouris  from  the  north- weft.  Further 
down  is  a  French  village  and  wind-mill,  fome  mays,  a  few  vines  and 
other  European  produce.  A  little  further  down  the  Miffiflippi,  ftUs  in 
the  river  Owbache»  Ohio»  or  Belle-Rivier,  it  heads  near  the  weft 
branch  of  the  Sefquahana  in  Pennfylvania.  This  is  another  rout  for 
the  French  tnule^  and  patroul  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mi^tppi.  Here- 
abouts the  French  traders  and  Mr.  Kellogg  ended  their  voyage^  and  re- 
turned to  Monreal  in  Canada  by  the  river  Miamis.  We  may  fuppofc 
that  about  37  D.  N.  Lat.  is  the  boundary  between  the  French  two  ge- 
neral colonies  of  Canada  and  Louifiana  or  Mifliffippi,  and  that  their 
Canada  trading  licenfe  extended  no  further. 

Apalatian 
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Apalatian  mountains  or  great  blue-hills,  which  r^ach 
from  the  *  Niagara  falls,  in  the  ftraits  between  lake  On- 
tario and  Erie  N.  lat.  43  D.  to  the  bay  of  Apalachie  in 
N.  iat.  30  D  thefe  mountains  are  generally  300  miles 
from  the  Atlantick  (hore ;  all  the  runs  of  water  from 
their  eall-fide,  falls  into  the  Atlantick  ocean,  and  thofe 
from  the  weft-fide  into  the  grand  river  Miffiffippi. 

II.  The  Mikamakes  of  VAccadie  or  Nova-Scotia^ 
ibme  of  them  live  along  Cape-Sable  (hore,  fome  at 
Green-bay,  Menis,  and  Chicanidto,  fome  in  Cape- Bre- 
ton ifland,  and  St.  John's  ifland  :  They  do  not  much  ex- 
ceed 350  fighting  men  \  they  continue  in  the  French  in- 
tereft,  from  our  bad  management,  notwithftanding  that 
the  whole  province  was  quit-claim*d  to  us  by  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  1713  -,  from  this  fame  negleft  or  wrong  cdn- 
dudt  it  proceeds,  that  the  French  are  allowed  to  keep 
five  miflions  in  this  province,  viz.  That  of  Annapolis 
River,  of  Cape-Sable  fhore,  of  Menis,  of  Chicanifto, 
and  St.  John's  river  \  the  bilhop  of  Quebec  in  Canada  is 
allowed  to  be  their  fuperior  and  conftituent,  and  they  a& 
by  his  direftion. 

The  Abnaquies,  properly  the  New-England  Indian 
nation,  reach  eaft  and  weft  from  the  bay  of  Fundy  (to 
defcribe  the  Indian  nations  as  geographers  in  Europe  do 
countries,  by  latitudes  and  longitudes,  would  be  ftiflT^ 
pedantick,  not  accurate,  and  of  no  ufe)  to  Hudfon*s  or 
New-York  river  and  lake  Champlain  or  Corlaer ;  north 
and  fouth  from  the  St.  Laurence  or  Canada  great  river, 
to  the  Atlantick  ocean :  They  are  in  many  tribes,  but" 
dwindle  much  and  become  lefs  formidable;  their,  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  Britifli  and  French  has  introduced  ad- 
ditional   diftempeiB   amongft  them«  particularly  thofe 


*  M.  Vaudreuel  late  governor*general  of  Canada  caufed   thefe 

famois  falls  to  be  narrowly  examined ;  reduced  to  a  perpendicular 

height,  they  were  only  26  fathom;  ^ther  Hennopin  writes  it  100 

■fathom :  It  is  true  that  from  the  great  falls,  it  continues  ilill  to  de- 

fccnd  fomewhat  further  by  ledges  or  flairs.  - 

N  4  which 
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which    proceed    from  the  immoderate  ufe  of  fpirits^ 
brandy  or  rum  ;    hence  they  become  more  indolent, 
and  are  ftraightned  for  fubfiftencc;  their  hunting  fails 
them,    they  have  but  few  deer  and   beaver  ;    a   fmall 
jnatter  of  Indian  corn  and  kidney- beans,  which   their 
fquaas  or  women   plant,    is   at  prefent  a  confiderable 
part  of  their  fubfiftence  •,  they  confided  of  many  tribes-, 
Ibme  extinft,  fome  extinguilhing,  and  the  others  much 
reduced*,  let  us  enumerate  them  in  their  natural  order. 
I.  The  Indians  of  St.  John's  river,  thefe  belong  to  Nova- 
Scotia,  and  have  a  French  miffionary  prieft ;  the  mouth 
of  St.  John's  river  in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  is  about    lo 
leagues  from  Annapolis- Royal.     The  St.  John's  river 
: Indians  in  travelling  to  Quebec  go  up  this  long  river,  and 
carry  to  a  fliort  rapid  river  which  falls  into  the  river 
of  St.  Laurence  a  few  leagues  below  Quebec  -,  they  do 
not  exceed  150  fighting  men.     2.  Penobfcot  Indians  are 
within  the  Malfachufetts-bay  grant,  have  a  French  mif- 
fionary i  they  lay  upon  a  great  bay  of  the  feme  name, 
their  numbers  not  exceeding  150  men  fit  to  march; 
they  travel  to  Quebec  up  the  fmall  river  of  Penobfcot 
which  comes  from  the  weftward,  and  carry  to  Quenebec 
river  a  little  above  Taconick  falls,  and  thence  follow 
the  fame  rout  with  the  Quenebec  Indians.     3.  Sheep- 
.  fcut  Indians  in  the  Maflfachufetts  grant,  upon  a  river  of 
the  fame  name,  which  falls  into  Sagadahock  (formerly 
called  Sagatawooke)  river  or  rather  bay,-  from  the  eaft- 
.  ward  •,  not  exceedihg  two  or  three  families  exifting  anno 
1747.     4.  Quenebec  Indians,  in  the  forefaid  grant,  up- 
on the  river  of  the  fame  name,  being  the  middle  and 


*  The  proprietors  of  the  eaftem  lands  in  New-England,  for  fome 
{cores  of  years  have  been  much  incommoded  by  the  incurfions  of 
thefe  Indians,  which  renders  their  intereft  there  a  meer  dead  flock  ; 
but  very  foon  thefe  Indians  will  not  be  capable  to  annoy  them  any 
more,  and  by  a  law  for  fettling  quiet  polTeffion  (this  country's  he- 
ing  fo  often  fettled  and  unfettled,  bbught  and  fold,  the  various  claims 
are  very  intricate  and  title  precarious)  tJie  lands  there  will  become 
yal  liable. 

principal 
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principal  river  of  Sagadahock,  their  principal  fettlement 
or  head  quarters  is  at  Norridgwoag,  about  100  miles  up 
northward  from  the  entrance  of  Sagadahock ;  they  were 
much  reduced  in  their  war  or  rebellion,  in  the  time 
of  the  wife  adminiftration  of  William  Dummer,  Efq; 
They  have  a  French  miflionary,  and  travel  to  Quebec  up 
Quenebec  river,  and  from  the  head  thereof,  by  feveral 
ponds  and  carrying-places  to  the  fliort  rapid  river  La 
Chaudiere,  which  falls  into  St.  Laurence  river  about  four 
leagues  above  Quebec  ;  at  prefent  they  do  not  exceed  60 
fighting  men.     5.  Amerefcogin  Indians  upon  Pegepfcut 
or  Brunfwick   river,  W^hich  falls  into  the  weft  fide  of 
Sagadahock,  they  may  be  faid  extind.     6.  Pigwacket  In- 
dians  on  Saco  river  (they  are  in  two  fettlement3)  Pig* 
-woket  and  Offepee  atOffepee  pond.  Love),  and  his  party 
of  voluntiers  were  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  anno  1724) 
lies  about  50  miles  above  Winter-Harbour,  the  mouth 
of  Saco  riv^r;  at  prefent  not  exceeding  a  dc^en  fight- 
ing men^  and  formerly  did  travel  (at  prefent  they  are 
in  the  Britilh  intereft)  to  Quebec  via  Connefticut  river 
up,  and  St.  Francois  river  down  to  Canada  river^     7. 
The  Pennycook  Indians,  upon  Merrimack  river  in  Ncw- 
Hampfiiire  jurifdidion,  but  lately  quite  extindt.    8.  The 
.  WalRonoak  Indians,  on  the  river  Puante,  called  the  mif- 
fion  of  Befancourt,  over  againft  Les  Trois  Rivieres  30 
leagues  above  Quebec,  at   this  time  in  the  Canada  ju- 
rifdidion,  about  40  fighting  men.     9.  The  Aroufegunte- 
cook  Indians^  upon  the  river  and  miffion  of  St.  Francois, 
about  40  leagues  above ■  Quebec,  in  the  Car\ada  jurifdift- 
tion,  not  exceeding  160  men  fit  to  march.     10.  Mafi- 
affuck  Indians,  on  the  eail:  or  Dutch  fide  of  lake  Champ- 
lain  ;  in  the  French  intereft,  do  not  exceed  60  fighting 
men.     Thus  the  Abnoquie  extenfive  nation  of  Indians, 
does  not  exceed  640  fighting  men  fit  to  march. 

The  Iroquois  Indians.  .We  call  them  Mohawks,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  five  or  fix  united  nations ;  thus 
the  feven  united  provinces  of  the  Belgick  Netherlands 
are  called  Holland  from  the  province  of  Holland ,  and  the 

ten 
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ten  Spanifli,  now  Auftrian  provinces  there,  are  called 
Flanders,  from  the  province  of  Flanders :  diey  head  or 
lie  north  of  our  provinces  of  New- York,  Penfylvania, 
Maryland,  and  fome  part  of  Virginia ;  the  Senaccaas  reach 
«  great  way  down  Sefquahana  river ;  the  tribe  of  about 
IOC  fouls  called  Sbaumakins,  lie  below  the  forks  of  Sef- 
ouahana  about  1 20  miles  weft  from  the  forks  of  De  la 
Ware  river.  In  all  publick  accounts  they  are  lately 
called  the  fix  nations  of  New- York  friend  Indians,  the 
Tufcararoes,  emigrants  from  the  old  Tufcararoes  of  North- 
Carolina,  lately  are  reckoned  as  the  fixth  ;  we  (hall  rec- 
kon them  as  formerly,  i.  The  Mohawks*,  they  Jive 
upon  the  Mohawks  or  Schene£tady  river  *,  they  have  a 
callle  or  village  weft  ward  from  Albany  40  miles,  an- 
other 65  miles  weft  from  Albany:  the  number 
of  their  fenfible  men  about  160.  2.  Oneidaes,  about  80 
miles  from  the  Mohawks  fecond  village,  confifting  of 
near  200  fighting  men.  3.  Onondagues,  about  25  miles 
further  (the  famous  Ofwego  trading  place  on  the  lake 
Ontario,  about  200  miles  weft  from  Albany,  is  in  their 
country)  confift  of  about  250  men.  4.  Cayugaes,  about 
70  miles  further,  of  about  130  men.  5.  Senekeas,  fur- 
ther weft,  about  700  marching  fighting  men.  The 
^fighting  men  of  the  five  or  fix  nations  of  Mohawks, 
Tnay  be  reckoned  at  1500  men,  and  extend  from  Albany 
weft  about  400  miles,  lying  in  the  New- York,  Penn- 
fylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  governments,  in  about 
30  tribes  or  villages.  Befides  chcfc,  there  is  fettled  a 
Kttle  above  Monreal,  a  tribe  of  fcoundrel  runaways 
rfrom  the  Mohawks,  they  are  called  Kahnuagcs  of  about 
80  men. 

The  Chowans  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Apalatian 

*  mountains,  or  great  Blue*hills,  are  rediKed  to  a  fmall 

number,  they  lie  weft  of  Virginia  and  North- Carolina; 

they  live  north  of  Roanoke  river.      Lately   our  fndian 

traders  have  found  feveral  prafticable  paflfes  crofs-  thcfe 

mountains,  and  keep  ftores  in  their  weft  fide,  or  inter- 

^  vals  of  ridges  •,  they  are  in  continued  ^r  natural  enmity 

T(f  iPirh  the  Tufcararoes,  The 
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The  TvscARAROJKs  He  between  Roanoke  and  Pern- 
lice  rivers  in  North-Carolina,  do  not  exceed  200  fighting 
men;  being  much  reduced  upon  their  North-Carolina 
infurredtion,  anno  1711  *,  and  nfiany  of  their  nation  drove 
off,  now  fettled  with  the  New- York  five  nations. 

Catabaws  in  courfe  lies  fouth  of  the  Tufcararocs, 
a  fmall  nation,  of  about  300  men.  The  Catabaws^ 
Chirakees,  and  fome  of  the  Creeks,  are  not  ftiled  fub* 
jedls,  but  alEes  and  good  friends  of  Great-Britain. 

i"  Chirakees  live  upon  the  fouthern  parts  and  both 
fides  of  the  Apalatian  mountains9  are  a  populous  exten- 
live  nation  of  about  6000  men.  Anno  1722,  in  a  con- 
grefs  with  governpr  Nicholfon  of  South-Carolina,  there 
were  prefent  of  the  lower  and  middle  Chirakees  the  chiefs 
of  37  towns  or  tribes;  and  with  their  confent  gene- 
ral  Nicholfon  appointed  Wrdfetafatow  their  commander 
in  chief.  The  people  of  South-Carolina  have  a  confidcr- 
able  trade  or  trucking  factory  at  Tunifec,  a  Chirakee 
tribe  upon  the  river  Miffiffippi. 

Creek  Indians  of  Florida  about  2000  men.  The 
lower  Creeks  confifl:  of  8  to  10  tribes,  and  run  weft  to 
Flint  river  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Apaiachie  or  gulf 
of  Me»co,  by  inftigation  of  the  Spaniards,  particularly 
of  St,  Auguftine,  are  very  troublefome  to  our  Carolina 
and  Georgia  fettlements :  efpecially  the  adjoining  tribe  of 
Yamafies:  for  inftarice,  anno  17 19,  there  was  fon^e 
French  and  Spanifh  projeftion  againfl:  Great-Britain  in 
embrio ;  the  Abnaquies  of  New-England,  by  the  infti- 
gation  of  the  French,  began  to  be  troublefome  upon  the 
fame  projedion :  this  projection  in  Europe  oame  tp  no.^ 
maturity. 

IIL  Indian  families,  or  fmall  tribes  upon  referved 
lands  interfperfed  with  the  Britifh  fettlements  in  North- 


.  f  The  Chirakees  are  a  confiant  and  fure  harrier  between  the  Frencli 
upon  the  Mi£iflippiy  and  the  Britifh  colonies  of  Carolina :  why  fhould 
not  the  Abnaquies,  by  good  management,  be  made  a  good  barrier  be« 
tween  New-England  and  Canada  ? 

America. 


•  •    •    •     w 
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\  V.    .V.      r;v»n  thf  lower  parts  of  the  feveral  rivefS 
;:.•  :/.,v  ihr  Athncick  ocean  in  the  Britifli  fec- 
^  .1  ;■  i;  v;-^  fmi!!  cillinft  tribes  or  related  fa- 
V    ,  •"  -  T  :'.>:  reckont'c!  as  belonging  to  the  fur- 
.•.-,^.-  -.-r^^rs :  thrr  ecirguilh  apace  from 
^\r  i  ;:^ofiear.  j.ifbrz:pcrs  and  vices,  it 
.V  v  \\..Mk   -  ci:^  cr"  thcfe  perilhing 
..     :  ^,--  .''  -^-./-s,  25  I  fample,  I  fhaU 
\  .     ..     :*i    r-.-^jTr?   c£    Mai&chufctts- 

\  ;■".....:>  ?«•"  Liirb'v,  anno  1746, 

•    -^    C   .  -     -T-iJbfi  into  eight  par- 

•-    •     -  •.  1-^^'*-   v.-  inr  V  i. .V  Indians  were 

.   "T  Tsr.  -:  ihe  pvomon- 

-   -  -  -  ^    .        :  -  :,  vT.r.irs  of  Truro, 

.  - .  .    -  ,r  -rJT.  i  t>.;::le  Indi- 

-   ■—  ..:..-.  N:"::,  Pachtre, 

v.  ..     -.  -■  vj:.:- :~  \v::h  a  mi- 

.V  :-.-.::-»:.      :     The  weftern 

-     -.  -^:--.   !»   :  .r  ::~":::aips  of 

.--.::      r../::  :.-e  Indians 

•..-.-     ^' •:.:.::':  fuchem 

..-.  ,     :  '^-,v-    ^-...^^.;,  Wiquoit 

>: ^'.v.'.^.'uiic  .v  VVoois-hole, 

;.  Tr.t  Indians  of 


fa  «■*         ^      '  -    ^       «*   « 


.•,^s..*    •^*\.x::  c.v  :l-if,  being  more 


\  i^^r  'I  vr^  :.\z:Si  in  the  whale 
^  "■  ,     !'\.:..:r:>  ;»  ^'l;.-:^^'^.Vinevard  ifland 

.  -.  .      .    .      . .-.  -^   !...'.'. '  o:   ^:\v7:  ::ir<t  gene  to  ftrttle  in 

^  ,'.      '      ■...•:'..    :\- ^-;/k:.  l':.  M.iviirborough, 

*.   .     \ v.-     ^    I'Jv;  \irj.-r.;^c>  r.-T-jfrlvccn^prehend- 

..     .   ..;;-^    r-xs  rv.r.  Conr.rciicut  river  to 

-.  V        .    .    s..».  K.: ox  .-^r  Tuii^rket  river,  which 

^      ,   .V  \  .  u     V.  .X' .  v..>  :V.rT.erIy  c^lj::d  Nipniug 

ll^S^^^  i^N'.  X-   ^    V  cv-   ^v  ix*^  rr.rfs  c:  Ci::.:rriOgs,  or 

■»  ki.  ;\   .,  ■■  "^  >  ;.x'  .-..:■  ::5  c:  D^idley,  Ox- 

fudybocv.  \    :.  \  \,  i:.^  i^jg^^iV  i  the  Hafana- 

^^L  miffcts 
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Ifiiffets  in  Grafton  and  Sutton  ;  the  Naftiobies  in  Little^ 

ton.  Stow,  Adon,  and  Concord  -,    Nafliaways  in  Lan- 

cafter  and  Groton.     7.  The  Indian  plantation  of  Natick, 

with  a  minifter  and  falary  from  an  Englifti  fociety  for 

propagating  the  gofpel  amcmgft  the  Indians  in'  NeWf 

England ;  he  officiates  in  Englifh,  and  his  congregation 

are  mollly  Englifh  5   it  lies  about  1 8  miles  weft  from 

Bofton,  not  exceeding  20  families  of  Indians.     8,  Pun- 

copag Indians,  in  the  townfhip  of  Stoughton^  being  three 

or  four  families.     Befides  thefe,  there  is  in  the  S.  W. 

corner  of  the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  about  25. 

miles  eaft  from  Hudfon's  or  York  river,  a  fmall  tribe 

of  Indians,  called  Houfatonicks,  upon  a  river  of  that 

name,  called  Weftenhoek  by  the  Dutch ;   they  are  lately 

intermixed  with  the  Englifh  in  the  townfhips  of  Sheffield 

^od  Stockbridge. 

Excepting  the  Indians  of  Nantucket  and  MarthaV 
Vineyard  (better  imployed)  all  the  others  in  a  few  years 
"will  be  extindl,  moft  of  xheir  men  were  perfwaded  to  en-^ 
lift  as  foldiers  in  the  late  expeditions  to  Cuba  and  Cartha- 
£ejia  againft  the  Spaniards,  and  to  Cape  Breton,  and 
^ova-Scotia  againft  the  French  -,  fcarce  any  of  them 
lurvived,  and  the  names  and  meqiory  of  their  tribes  not 
^orth  preferving. 

In  the  other  Britilh  colonies,  where  any  tribes  inter- 
mixed with  our  fettlements  require  notice,    they  fhall 
be  mentioned  in  the  proper  fedtions.    This  article  I  prO"* 
-fccute  no  further. 

Article   IV. 

Indian  wars  with  the  Britifli  colonies  in  North- 

Ameriga. 

WHEN  the  country  of -the  Indians  at  war  with  us, 
lies  upon  our  frontiers  but  without  our  grants,  I 
call  It  a  war  in  the  common  acceptation  ;  it  within 
our  grants,   but  wichout  our  fettlements,  I  call  it  an 

eruption. 
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eruption,  in  our  proclamations  againft  them  it  is  called 
rebellion,  as  in  all  the  New-England  wars  with  the  Abn^- 
quies  ;  if  intermixed  with  our  fettlements,  it  is  an  infur* 
reftion,  fuch  were  the  wars  of  the  Pequods,  anno  1637, 
and  of  King  Philip  and  his  confederates,  anno  1675. 

In  this  article  I  only  mention  the  Indian  infurreftions 
or  commotions  which  happened  from  the  firft  landing 
of  the  Englifh  in  the  American  countries,  until  the  Britilh 
*  revolution  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  anno 
1688 :  after  this  period,  though  our  Indian  wars  were 
generally  executed  by  the  bordering  Indians,  they  were 
under  the  influence,  and  by  the  diredion  of  the  Canada 
French  ;  therefore  I  do  not  reckon  them  as  meer  Indian 
wars,  but  as  French  wars  in  America,  they  went  pari  pajfu 
with  the  Britifli  and  French  wars  in  Europe,  and  being 
intermixed  with  the  European  and  New-England  Britifh 
expeditions  againft  Canada,  Nova-Scotia,  or  L'Accadie^ 
and  Cape-Breton,  or  L'Ifle  Royale,  we  Ihall  give  fome 
ihort  account  of  them  in  the  proper  feftions. 

A  detail  of  the  fmall  Indian  fkirmiihes,  at  our  firft 
fettling,  can  be  of  no  ufeful  information,  and  at  this 
diftance  of  time  is  no  amufement.     A  rafcally  fellow, 
Capt.  Hunt,  anno  16 14,  by  ftealth  carried  off  fome  In* 
dians,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  of  Europe,  fold  them  tp 
the  Spaniards  as  Moors  captivated  from  Barbary  ;  this 
occafioned  a  diffidence  and  difguft  againft  the  Englifh 
traders  upon  that  coaft  for  fome  time :  In  New-Eng- 
land, excepting  the  Indian  wars  with  the.  Pequods  1637, 
and  with  the  Packenokets  (called  King  Philip's  war)  and 
their  confederates,  anno  1675;  and  the  French  Indian 
wars  with  us  during  King  William's  and  Queen  Anne's 
wars  in  Europe ;  and  an  eruption  anno  1722,  to  1725, 
when  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  hatching  a  war 

againft 

^■■■■^1         I       ■!         I  I ■>■■■■ »————>— ——I  II  II  I      - 

•  The  revolution  in  a  ftrick  fenfe,  was  not  the  landing  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  afterwards  King  William  of  blefled  memory  ;  it  was  a 
parliamentary  exdufion  of  all  the  Popifh  branches  of  the  Britifli  royal 
family,  and  fettling  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  in  the  Proteilant  branches 
thereof. 

againft 
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againft  us  in  Europe,  which  proved  abortive ;  and  our 
prefent  war  with  the  French  and  their  aifociated  Indians  % 
we  had  no  Indian  war  of  any  kind,  it  is  true,  there  have 
been  private  rencounters  between  the  Englifh  and  Indiant 
at  times,  from  fudden  flights  of  paflion  or  drunkennefs^ 
as  happens  all  the  world  over. 

Upon  good  enquiry  it  will  be  found,  that  our  properlyr 
fpeaking  Indian  wars  have  not  been  fo  frequent,  fo  tedi« 
ous,  and  fo  defolating,  as  is  commonly  reprefented  in  toa 
ftrong  a  light  (hunger-ftarved,  and  cold-ftarved  were  our 
greateft  hardfhips  in  fettling) ;  In  New-England  our  only 
Indian  wars,  properly  fo  called,  were  the  Pequod  war, 
anno  1637,  it  lafted  three  months,  and  King  Philip's  war» 
anno  1675,  a^d  1676,  was  of  about  14  months  conti« 
ance,  and  the  war  of  1722,  to  1725. 

In  our  northern  parts,  the  Indians  generally  appear  in: 
fmall  ikulking  parties  with  yellings,  fhoutings,  and  an- 
tick  poftures,  inftead  of  trumpets  and  drums  s  their  In-, 
dian  wood -cry  is  jo-hau,  their  war-cry  may  be  expreiled^. 
*woach,  woach,  hia,  ha,  hach,  woach. 

The  Indians  are  not  wanderers  like  the  Tartars,  but 
are   ramblers,    and  in  time  of  war^  according  to  the 
feafons,  they  may  be  annoyed  at  their  head-quarters, 
and  ambufcaded  or  way-laid,  at  their  carrying  or  land 
travelling  places.     Their  retreats  or  ftrong  places  are 
the  fwamps  (copfes  in  a  morafsj  Dr.  Cotton  Mather, 
with  good  propriety  calls  it,  being  infwamped,  in  imi- 
tation of   the  European  term   intrenched.      Like  the 
French  in  Europe,  without  regard  to  faith  of  treaties, - 
they  fuddenly  break  out,  into  furious,  rapid  outrages, 
and  dcvaftations ;   but  foon  retire  precipitately,  having 
no  ftores  for  fubfiftence,  the  country  is  not  cleared  and 
cultivated.     Their  captives,  if  they  ficken,  or  are  other- 
ways  incapable  of  travelling,  they  kill  them,  and  fave 
their  fcalps;   the  Englilh  thus  captivated  are  fold  to 
French  families  in  Canada,  but  redeemable  upon  reim- 
burfing  the  price  paid,  by  an  order  from  the  governor- 
general  of  Canada. 

Their 
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Their  head -warriors  are  men  noted  for  ftrength  and 
courage  ;  fometinries  in  their  wars  they  chufe  a  temporary 
chief  of  all  the  tribes  of  one  nation  engaged  (at  times 
fome  particular  tribe  or  village  have  declined  joining  in 
war  with  the  general  ni^tion)  thus  the  Nianticks  in  the 
Pequod  war,  thus  the  Saco  Indians  in  the  prefent  war  or 
rebellion  of  the  Abnaquies  •,  but  not  with  a  Roman  di£ta- 
torial  power :  anno  1676,  Madacawando  of  Penobfcot 
was  chief  of  all  the  pattern  or  Abnaquie  Indians,  and 
Squando  of  Saco  was  his  fecond  ;  anno  1637,  Saflacous 
was  chief  of  the  Pequod  caftles  or  villages. 

Our  fcouts  or  Indian  hunters,  in  time  of  war,  carry 
packs,  which  at  firft  fetting  out  may  weigh  70  wt.  being 
about  30  days  provifion  of  bifcuit^  or  parched  Indian 
corn,  fait  pork,  fugar  and  ginger  to  qualify  and  animate 
their  drink,  which  is  water :  their  method  of  lodging, 
pitching,  or  camping  at  night,  is  in  parcels  of  ten  or 
twelve  men  to  a  fire,  they  lie  upon  brufh,  wrapt  up  ia 
a  blanket  with  their  feet  to  the  fire. 

Towards  the  better  underftanding  of  the  Pequod  or 
Poquot,  and  King  Philip's  wars,  it  may  be  proper  to 
know  the  fituation  and  circumftances  of  their  adjoining 
Indians,  as  they  were  anno  1637.  Along  fhore  firlt 
were  the  Cape-Cod,  peninfula  Indians  in  feveral  tribes^ 
the  Nantucket,  and  Martha's-Vineyard  ifland  Indians  •, 
thefe  were  always  in  friendfhip  with  the  Englilh  fettJers: 
next  were  the  Pocaffets  (at  prefent  called  Seconet)  of 
about  300  fighting  men :  the  Pockanokets,  or  King 
Philip's  men  about  300  fighting  men :  the  Nipmugs, 
adjoining  to  the  Pockanokets  inland^  in  feveral  tribes, 
extending  from  Connefticut  river  to  Merrimack  river : 
the  Naraganfets  from  Naraganfet-bay  to  Pakatuke  rivcr^ 
the  boundary  between  Connecticut  and  Rhode-ifland  co^ 
Ionics,  about  1000  men  :  the  Pequods  from  Pakatuck 
river  to  near  Hudfon's  or  New- York  river,  the  Moheags 
at  the  head  of  New-London  or  Thames  river  about 
400  men  :  the  Conne(5ticut  river  Indians  in  feveral 
tribw^s. 

Pequod 
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Pequod  war.  The  occafions  of  this  war  were,  i.  A 
barbarous  warlike  nation ;  they  killed,  anno  1634,  cap- . 
tains  Stone  and  Norton,  traders.  2.  Lords  Say  and 
Brook  1636,  building  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Connedti- 
cut-river,  near  their  head  quarters,  offended  them.  3. 
Their  continued  killing,  upon  Connedtiait-^river,  of  Eng- 
lifh  traders,  upon  frivolous  pretences,  to  the  number  of 
30 ;  at  length  the  Englifh  could  not  avoid  a  proper  re- 
fcntment. . 

Anno  1635,  July  15.  The  affociated  colonics  of  New- 
England  made  a  league  oflfenfive  and  defenfive  with  the 
fix  Naraganfet  fachems  :  by  one  of  the  articles  the  Na- 
raganfet  Indians  confirm  all  former  grants  of  lands  made 
to  the  Englifh,  The  Naraganfet  and  Pequods  were  not 
cordial  friends  with  one  another. 

1637,  in  May  20,  a  body  of  77  Englifh,  60  Connefti- 
cut-river  Indians,  200  Naraganfet  Indians^  100  Nianticks 
(a  village  of  the  Pequods  in  friend fliip  with  the  Englifh) 
and  20  men  from  the  garrifon  of  Saybrook-fort,  under  . 
the  direction  of  -f-  captain  Mafon,  afterwards  deputy-go- 
vernor of  Connecticut  (the  160  men  from  MafTachufetts- 
bay  under  Mr.  Stoughton,  and  the  50  men  from  Plymouth 
colony,  had  not  then  joined  them)  took  and  burnt  the 
Pequod  fort  near  Myflic  river  (this  river  divides  Ston- 
ington  from  Groton  in  Connedicut)  and  killed  about  140 
Indians  :  a  great  body  of  Pequods  came  down  from  their 
neighbouring  principal  fort,  but  the  Englifh  and  their 
auioliary  Indians  made  a  good  retreat  to  their  boats  ;  in 
all  they  had  only  two  men  killed,  and  16  men  wounded. 
The  Englifh  purfued  the  Pequods  from  fwamp  to  fwamp 
with  great  havock  :  at  length,  in  a  fwamp  of  Fairfield, 
towards  New-Netherlands,  they  were  routed  •,  their  cap-, 
tivated  children  were  fent  to  Bermudas,  and  fold  for 
flavcs :  SafTacous,  their  leading  fachem,  with  about  30 


f  This  captain  Mafon,  for  his  good  fervices,  had  a  colony  grant 
of  a  large  extent  of  land  5  thefe  lands  are  now  in  difpute  between  the 
colony  of  Connc^icut  and  Mr.  Mafon's  heirs.    • 

O  more 
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• ::  r-'v.c:,  ir.i  wrr-  murdered 

.-:-  -r.zrrrr.':!  ^ir,  zbcjt  700 

.  ^-  rut  hj::':."  reiuced  to  aiiout 

--jiu::!  -,  which  v.  i:.  granted  them 

:•.-  ir-aZCGnfr.g   rh::r   name   and 

.  rz'v  :hry  die,  zziL  i.-icorporated 

.  \\r2^ir.fet3  ar.d  Mohtags  t.    N.  B. 

frt^-arms. 

,^;..ji:  'i'lr,  there  were  at  times  between 

.   i.r^^iifh,  private  mutual  injuries,  fome- 

.\L  milunderftandings,  and  threatned  rup- 

-  -r.icn  ofFtnfive  and  defenfive  of  the  four 

^-  ..s  cf  New-England,  awed  them.     By  this 

,  -j-^rrrions  were^Maflachufetts  ico,  Plymouth, 

.  jrA  New-Haven,  each  j.^  men ;    this  union 

^c!  :s.zo  1643,  the  19th  day  of  the  third  month. 

:•  \Z2^'^  and  1646,  the  Naraganfcts  were  privately 

..g  of  an  infurreclion,  but  were   foon  brought  to 

j:i  declaration  of  a  fettled  friendfhip  wich  the  Eng- 

i-33  *  the  Dutch  of  New- Netherlands  were  forming 


f  Perhnpa  {<:i7:iQ  expedient  of  this  nature  might  be  uied  with  regard 
C57  tome  of  tiie  incorricrible  clans  Oi' Hij^hlanders  in  the  northern  and 
wc.'lcrn  parts  of  Scotland. 

*  i'hc  Dutch  have  generally  been  calleJ  our  natural  and  good 
friend?,  but  as  there  can  be  no  real  friendihip  amongft  rivals  in 
trade,  it  is  a  maxim  with  merchants,  there  is  r,o  friendjhip  in  tradi  ; 
the  Dutch  carry  this  higher,  that  there  is  no  humanity  in  trade  ;  WC 
ought  to  be  equally  jealous  of  the  French  and  Dutch.  The  French 
faith  is  in  our  times  as  notorioufly  bad,  as  the  Punica  and  Graca 
fides  war.  in  ancient  times,  therefore  I  Ihall  nOt  enumerate  any  in- 
ilanccs  of  it.  I  (liall  give  a  few  inilanccs  how  faulty  the  Dutch  have 
been  in  tin's  rcfpedl.  i.  Not  long  after  we  had  relieved  them  from 
the  Spaniili  bfjndage  in  their  vadcrland,  or  native  country,  they  xnaf- 
facrcd  our  fnHory  at  Amboyna  in  tlie  Ea!l-indies,  never  to  be  forgiv- 
en nor  forgotten.  2.  In  our  New- England  wars  with  the  Pcquod 
Indian?*,  anno  163;,  and  with  king  Philir/s  Indians,  anno  1675,  ^^^f 
fupplicd  our  enemy  Indians  with  ammunition,  &c.  from  New-York 
id  Albany.     3.  Anno  i6|;3,  when  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  were  at  war 

bfoptf,  our  Dutch  nci^hbourb  of  Ncw-Ncthcrlauds,  had  formed 
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a  confederacy  with  our  Indians,  to  cut  otF  all  the  New- 
England  fettlementSj  but  a  peace  between  England  and 
Holland  prevented  it.     . 

Anno  1 654 J  the  Naraganfet  and  Niantick  Indians 
made  war  againft  theMontaoke  Indians  at  thecaft-crld 
o{  Long-iQand  J  but  the  united  colonies  of  New-England* 
by  Btting  out  270  foot,  and  40  horfe,  foon  brought  the 
Naraganfets  to  an  accommodation. 

Paconoket^  or  King  Philip's  war.  Maflafoit, 
chief  of  the  Wampanogoes,  whereof  Paconoket  or  Mount 
Hope  Neck  was  a  tribe,  was  a  good  friend  to  the  firft 
Plymouth  fettlers.  He  left  two  fons,  Wamfucket  and 
Metacomet ;  at  their  own  defire  the  government  of  Ply* 
mouth  gave  them  the  Englifli  names  of  Alexander  and 
Philip  ;  Alexander  died  anno  1*662  \  Philip,  by  a  formal 
inftrument  to  the  government  of  Plymouth,  anno  1671^ 
reftridled  himfelf  from  difpoling  of  any  of  his  lands  with- 
out their  confcnt. 
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a  plot,  in  conjundlion  with  the  Mohawks  and  eaftcrn  Indians,  to  cut 
off  the  Britifh  colonies  in  New- England  ;  but  a  peace  in  Europe  foon 
happening,  prevented  tliis  malfacre.  4.  A  few  years  fmce  in  the  iiland 
of  Jara  in  the  P^aft-Indies,  in  the  fuburbs  and  country  adjacent  to  Ba- 
tivia,  were  fettled  about  90,000  Chinefe,  multiplying  very  faft ;  the 
Dutch,  jealous  of  their  numbers  and  growth,  upon  a  pretended  um- 
brage of  an  intended  infurredion,  furprized,  in  cold  blood,  and  maffii- 
cred  many  thoufands  of  them,  in  order  to  reduce  their  numbers :  gain 
is  their  God ;  to  this  they  facriiice  every  thing,  even  their  own  Ipc- 
ties,  mankind.  5.  In  the  autumn,  anno  1740,  when  a  French  fqua- 
dron  invaded  Fort  St.  George  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  the  Englifli  women 
of  the  town  and  its  territory,  fled  to  Pallicut,  a  Dutch  fettlement, 
three  hours  or  twelve  miles  north  from  St.  George's ;  but  the  Dutch 
woold  not  receive  them.  6.  The  iilent  confent  of  the  Dutch  to  the 
French  attacking  and  taking  of  the  Auftrian  towns  in  the  Netbor- 
lands :  it  is  fufpeded  in  all  our  battles  or  engagements  againft  the 
French  in  Flanders  this  war,  that  the  Dutch  general  officers  had  pri- 
vate inftruftions,  to  givt  ivay,  as  if  in  collufion  with  the  French 
court.  The  Dutch  is  an  oligarchy,  or  a  government  of  few,  and 
therefore  liable  to  corruption,  and  would  even'bring  their  own  coun- 
try to  a  market,  and  fell  one  another  upOn  occafion.  The  Dutch,  if 
they  could  be  fmcerej  are  our  moii  natural  allies  againft  the  encroach- 
ing French. 
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a  confederacy  wich  our  Indians,  to  cut  otF  all  the  New- 
England  fcttiements,  but  a  peace  between  England  and 
Holland  prevented  it. 

Anno  1654^  the  Naraganfet  and  Niantick  Indians 
made  war  againft  theMontaoke  Indians  at  theeaft-crld 
of  Long-iQandj  but  the  united  colonies  of  New-England j 
by  6tting  out  270  foot,  and  40  horfe,  foon  brought  the 
Naraganfets  to  an  accommodation. 

Paconoket^  or  King  Philip's  war.  Maflafoit, 
chief  of  the  Wampanogoes,  whereof  Paconoket  or  Mount 
Hope  Neck  was  a  tribe,  was  a  good  friend  to  the  firft 
Plymouth  fettlers.  He  left  two  fons,  Wamfucket  and 
Metacomet ;  at  their  own  defire  the  government  of  Ply- 
mouth gave  them  the  Englifli  names  of  Alexander  and 
Philip  ;  Alexander  died  anno  1*662  ;  Philip,  by  a  fornwl 
inftrument  to  the  government  of  Plymouth,  anno  1671^ 
reftrifted  himfelf  trom  difpofing  ot  any  of  his  lands  with- 
out their  confent. 
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a  plot,  in  conjundion  with  the  Mohawks  and  eaftcrn  Indians,  to  cut 
ofr  the  Britifli  colonies  in  New-England  ;  but  a  peace  in  Europe  foon 
happening,  prevented  this  maifacre.  4.  A  few  years  tince  in  the  iflaod 
of  Jara  in  the  Eall-Indies,  in  the  fuburbs  and  counciy  adjacent  to  Ba- 
tavja,  were  fettled  ?ibout  90,000  Chinefe,  multiplying  very  faft ;  the 
Dutch,  jealous  of  their  numbers  and  growth,  upon  a  pretended  um- 
brage of  an  intended  infurredlion,  furprized,  in  cold  blood,  and  maifa- 
cred  many  thouiands  of  them,  in  order  to  reduce  their  numbers :  gain 
is  their  God ;  to  this  they  facrifice  every  thing,  even  their  own  Ipe- 
cics,  mankind.  5.  In  the  autumn,  anno  1740,  when  a  French  fqna- 
dron  invaded  Fort  St.  George  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  the  Engliih  women 
of  the  town  and  its  territory,  fled  to  Pallicut,  a  Dutch  fettlement, 
three  hours  or  twelve  miles  north  from  St.  George's ;  but  the  Dutch 
woold  not  receive  them,  6.  The  iilent  confent  of  the  Dutch  to  the 
French  attacking  and  taking  of  the  Auftrian  towns  in  the  Nether- 
lamis :  it  is  fufpe^ted  in  all  our  battles  or  engagements  againft  the 
French  in  Flanaew  this  war,  that  the  Dutch  general  officers  had  pri- 
vate in(lru6lionsy  to  gi'vt  ivay,  as  if  in  colluiion  with  the  French 
coorL  The  Dutch  is  an  oligarchy,  or  a  government  of  few,  and 
therefore  liable  to  corruption,  and  would  even-bring  their  own  coun- 
try to  a  market,  and  fell  one  another.  upOn  occafion.  The  Dutch,  if 
tkey  could  be  fincere^  are  our  moli  natural  allies  againft  the  encroach- 
ing French* 
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This  Philip,  fachem  of  the  Wampanogoes  or  Pacano^ 
ket  Indians,  was  naturally  a  man  of  penetration,  cunnings 
and  courage ;  he  formed  a  deep  plot  anno  1675,  to  ex- 
tirpate the  Englifli  of  New- England  :  with.profound  fe- 
crecy  he  efFeded  an  cxtenfivc  confederacy  with  other 
tribes  of  Indians,  viz.  Pocaffet,  Naraganfets,  Nipmugs, 
Connefticut- river  Indians,  feveral  tribes  of  the  Abnaquies 
our  eaftern  Indians:  the  Canada  French  were  in  the 
fcheme,  and  by  their  emiflaries  endeavoured  to  keep  up 
the  fpirit  of  infurreftion  •,  the  Dutch  from  Albany  were 
fufpected  of  fupplying  thefe  Indians  with  ammunition. 
By  the  New- Plymouth  grant  we  find  the  Pacanokct  Indi* 
ans  extended  up  Patuket  or  Blackftone,  formerly  Nip- 
mug-river,  to  the  Nipmug  country ;  but  this  boundary- 
could  not  be  afcertained  by  the  late  commifiioners  for 
fettling  the  line  between  Plymouth  and  Rhode-Ifland 
colonies. 

Philip  began  his  infurreftion  June  24, 1675,  by  killing 
of  nine  Engliihmen  in  Sw^nzey,  adjoining  to  Mount- 
hope,  his  head  quarters.  The  Englilh  fufpefting  the  Na- 
raganfets, a  powerful  nation^  might  join  Philip,  marched 
an  armed  force  into  the  Naraganfet  country,  and  awed 
them  into  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendfhip  ;  but  notwith- 
Handing  (fuch  is  Indian.  Faith)  they  joined  Philip,  as 
does  appear  in  the  fequel. 

Beginning  of  July  the  Pocaflets  begin  hoftilities.  Iq 
a  Pocaffet  fwamp.  King  Philip  and  his  confederate  Po- 
caffcts,  were  environed  by  the  Englilh,  but  by  night  made 
their  ctrape  to  the  Nipmug  country,  leaving  about  100 
..women  and  children.  Middle  of  July  the  Nipmugs  be- 
gin hoftilities  by  depredations  in  Mendon,  Auguft  25 
the  Connefticut-river  Indians  begin  hoftilities  by  annoy- 
ing the  neighbouring  Englilh  fettlements. 

In  Auguft  the  eaftern  Indians,  viz.  Pennycooks  of  Mer- 
rimack, Pigwokets  of  Saco,  and  Amarefcogins  of  Pegep- 
.  fcut-rivers  break  out,  and  by  December  they  killed 
about  50  Englifli,  with  their  own  lofs  of  about  90  In- 
dians. The  feverity  of  the  winter  brought  thefe  tribes 
oi  eaftern  Indians  to  a  formal  peace  \  but  by  folicitation 
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of  Philip  they  broke  out  again  next  fummer  and  were 
joined  by  the  Quenebec  Indians,  kill  feveral  Englifh,  and 
deftroy  their  ftock ;  but  Philip  being  killed  they  foon 
came  in  and  fubmitted. 

The  enemy  Indians,  imagining  that  upon  the  footing 
of  the  late  treaty,  the  Englifh  would  deem  the  Naragan-. 
fets  as  neutrals,  in  winter  retired  tb  the  Naraganfet 
country ;  but  for  very  good  reafons  the  Englifli,  jealous 
of  the  Naraganfets,  fent  thither  1000  men,  527  whereof 
from  Maffachufetts,  under  the  command  of  governor 
Winflow  of  Plymouth  -,  they  were  increafed  to  1500  men 
by  an  addition  of  fome  neighbouring  friend  Indians  ; 
December  19;  they  attack  the  Indians  in  their  fort  or^ 
fwamp,  and  killed  about  700  Indians,  befides  women 
and  children,  with  the  lofs  of  about  85  Englifh  killed, 
and  150  wounded ;  the  fwamp  is  called  Patty- fquamfcut. 

Notwithftanding  of  this  difafler,  the  Indians  had  fkulk- 
jng  parties  out  all  winter,  they  kept  the  field  better  than 
the  Englifh,  and  harraffed  our  people  much;  they  did 
damage  in  the  town  of  Plymouth,  and  within  a  few 
*  mifes  of  Boflon,  and  the  Englifh  were  obliged  to  keep 
dofe  in  garrifon-houfes.  .  In  the  fpring  thfc  Mohawks 
having  fome  difference  with  the  Abnaquies  favoured  the 
Englifh  -,  and  the  Indians  being  much  harraffed  by  fa- 
mine (they  had  little  produce,  becaufe  of  the  war,  from 
their  planting  grounds  laft  crop)  fevers,  and  fluxes  ; 
the  MafTachufets  government  very  wifely  ifTued  a  pro- 
clamation July  8,  1676,  promifing  the  hopes  of  a  par- 
don to  all  Indian  enemies  or  rebels,  who  fliould  come  iri 
within  14  days;  many  fubmitted,  many  withdrew  to 
their  refpedlive  peculiar  abodes  ;  fome  traveled  weflward 
towards  Hudfon*s  river,  were  purfued  and  kiird.  Philip 
was  reduced  to  fkulk  about,  and  in  a  fwamp  of  Mount 
Hope,  his  own  country,  with  6  or  7  of  his  followers  was 
kill'd  Augufl  12,  1676. 

During  Philip's  War  about  3000  Indians  were  kill'd, 

captivated  and  fubmitted,  the  Naraganfets  from  a  large 

body  reduced  to  about  igo  men.    The  war  being  over, 

about 
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about  4Dp  Indians  by  order  met  at  major  Waldron's  of 
Catchecho  -,  200  were  culled  out,  who  had  beeji  notoriouf- 
ly  wickedly  mifchievous ;  of  thefe  a  few  fuffered  death^ 
the  others  (of  the  200)  were  tranfported  and  fold  for  (laves. 

King  Philip's  or  Briftol  neck  was  fold  towards  defray- 
ing the  charges  of  the  war,  and  afterwards  by  the  ge- 
neral court  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Briftol  wiih 
ibme  peculiar  privileges  and  exemptions. 

The  colony  of  Connefticut  was  fcarce  touched  in  this 
war.     We  have  no  record  of  Rhode-Ifland  afliftance. 

After  Philip's  war,  there  were  no  more  infurreftions 
pr  rebellions  of  our  intermixed  Indians :  The  following 
wars  were  by  eruptions  and  incurfions  of  the  Indians 
within  our  grants,  but  without  our  fettlements,  by  in- 
ftigation  of  our  natural  enemies  the  French  of  Canada^ 
viz.  from  autumn  anno  1688  (feme  fhort  truces  inter- 
vening) to  January  7,  anno  1698-9,  and  from  Auguft 
J 6,  anno  1703,  to  July  17,  anno  1713,  and  from  fpring 
1744,  when  there  were  mutual  declarations  of  war  fa 
Europe  of  the  Britifh  and  French  ;  this  war  ftill  fubfifts 
at  this  prefent  writing  September  1747.  Here  we  may 
pbferye  that  our  eaftern  Indians  in  this  pending  war 
have  not  annoyed  our  fettlements  eaftward,  being  called 
pfFby  the  French  to  Crown- Point ;  from  Crown- Point 
the  French  and  their  Indians  have  done  confiderable  da- 
mage upon  the  New- York  and  Maffachufetts  weftern 
frontiers ;  and  to  Nova-Scotia,  by  invefting  of  the  fort 
pf  Annappiis-Royal ;  and  by  the  maflacre  of  our  people 
at  Menis,  they  have  confiderably  incommoded  us.  The 
late  difafters  of  the  French  expeditions  under  the  duke 
ii'Anville  and  M.  La  Jonquiere  againft  Cape-Breton, 
Nova-Scotia,  and. bur  other  fettlements  in  North- Ameri- 
ca, have  made  the  French  defift  from  any  farther  enter- 
prizcs  in  Nova-Scotia,  and  pur  eaftern  Indians,  being  dif- 
piifled  from  that  fcrvice,  have  lately  appeared  againft 
pur  forts  of  Pemaquid  and  Georges. 

Our  wars  with  the  Indians  in  the  reigns  of  king  Wil- 
liam and  of  queen  Anne,  and  the  prefent  war,  are  inter- 
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mixed  with  expeditions  from  Europe,  they  are  not  meerly 
Indian  ;  we  refer  them  to  the  fublequent  feftions. 

Governor  Dummer's  war  againft  the  Indians  may 
be  reckoned  purely  Indian,  we  (hall  give  fome  Ihort  ac- 
count of  it.  The  Canada  French  perceiving  our  eaftern 
fcttlements  advance  apace,  ,fet  their  Quenebec  miffionary 
father  Ralle  a  jefuite  to  work*,  he  made  thefe  Indians 
jealous  of  the  Englilh  by  telling  them,  that  thefe  lands 
were  given  by  God  unahenably  to  the  Indians  and  their 
children  for  ever,  according  to  the  chfiftian  facred  ora- 
cles. Anno  1 71 7  the  Indians  began  to  murmur,  and 
after  fome  time  gave  the  Englilh  fettlers  formal  warn- 
ing to  leave  the  lands  within  a  fet  time,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  that  time  they  committed  depredations  by  de- 
ftroying  their  cattle  and  other  ftock :  The  miffionary, 
with  a  prieftly  heat  began  the  affair  too  precipitately, 
before  the  receiving  of  diredions  from  France,  as  appears 
by  a  letter  from  M.  Vandreuil  governor-general  of  Ca- 
nada to  this  father  *'  he  could  not  tell  how  far  he  might 
intermeddle  in  the  affair,  until  he  had  particular  inftruc- 
tions  from  the  council  of  the  navy  in  France;"  all  the 
French  colonies  are  under  the  direction  of  that  board : 
And  the  fmall-pox  (which  the  Indians  with  good  rca- 
fon  dread)  prevailing  in  New-England,  anno  1721,  pre- 
vented a  declared  rupture  until  anno  1722,  July  5,  the 
government  of  Maffachufctts-bay  proclaimed  them  re- 
bels, and  ordered  loO;^.  per  fcalp  to  volunteers  fitted 
out  at  their  own  charge,  and  afterwards  4^.  per  day  bc- 
fides:  Our  moft  confiderable  aftion  againft  them  was 
at  Noridgwoag  of  Quenebec  river  Auguft  1 2„anno  1 724, 
their  fighting  men  being  juft  come  home  from  fcout- 
ing;  capt.  Harman  with  200  men  in  17  whale-boats  gp 
up  Quenebec  river,  furprizc  the  Indians  at  Naridgwog, 
bring  off  26  Indian  fcalps,  and  that  of  father  Rallc;; 
Indians  kill'd,  and  drowned  in  their  flight  crofs  the 
river,  were  computed  to  be  eighty :  Captain  Lovel  a 
volunteer,  with  44  men  fets  out,  via  Offipy  pond,  fqr 
Pigocket  3  '*as  intercepted  by  about  70  Indians,    he 
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and  about  14  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  many  wound* 
ed. 

'  The  French  and  Indians  of  Nova-Scotia  were  concern- 
ed in  this  war,  they  made  a  vain  aflault  upon  the  fort  of 
Annapolis- Royal,  and  did  fome  damage  at  Canfo. 

The  delegates  from  the  5  or  6  New- York  Indian  na- 
tions, and  from  the  Moheign  or  Hudfon*s  river  Indians, 
and  from  the  Scatacooks,  came  to  Bofton,  received  pre- 
fents,  gave  fair  promifes  of  a£ling  in  our  favour  but  did 
nothing. 

We  fent  commiffioners  to  the  governor-general  of 
Canada,  to  expoftulate  with  him  concerning  his  encou-. 
raging  the  Indian  depredations,  an4  to  recl^m  captives : 
Jlis  anfwer  was,  that  thefe  Indians  were  independant 
nations,  and  not  under  his  direction  s  this  was  a  meer 
evafion. 

After  many  bickerings,  by  good  management  in  the 
wife  adminiftration  of  lieutenant-governor  Dummer,  die 
Indians  beg*d  and  obtained  a  ceflation  of  arms,  Decem- 
ber 15,  anno  1725,  and  a  peace  the  May  following  at 
Cafco ;  faving  to  the  Indians  all  their  lands  not  hitherto 
conveyed,  with  the  privilege  of  hunting,  fowling,  and 
fiftiing  as  formerly :  Signed  by  the  Noridgwoag,  Penob- 
fcot,  St.  John's,  and  Cape-Sable  Indians. 

Three  or  four  years  fince,  fome  interfperfed  Indians  in 
Maryland  were  troublefome  and  occafionally  kiird  fome 
Engiiftimen  %  they  were  foon  quelled. 

In  Virginia,  in  the  beginning,  the  Indian  incurfions  re- 
tarded them  much,  and  anno  16 10,  from  500  they  were 
reduced  to  80^  from  16 12  there  was  uninterrupted  peace 
With  the  Indians  till  1622,  by  a  fudden  general  infurrcc- 
lion  they  maflacred  347  Englifh  people,  reckoned  at  that 
time  half  of  the  colony.  Sir  John  Harvey  a  very  ar- 
bitrary governor  encroached  much  upon  the  Indians  by 
piaking  enormous  grants  of  their  lands  s  this  occafiori- 
cd  another  maflacrefrom  the  Indians  anno  1639,  5^^ 
'J£pgUO»  were  cyt  pff  ef|}ecially  about  the  head  of  York 
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river  5  this  was  foon  over,  and  peace  laftcd  many  years, 
anno  1676  fome  mutual  murders  happened  between  the 
Englifli  and  Indians  in  the  out^fettlements.  Bacon,  a  hot- 
headed young  gentleman  of  the  council,  becaufe,  a&*hc 
thought,  the  aSembly  was  too  dilatory  in  fitting  ouf 
a^nft  the  Indians  5  in  contempt  of  the  government^ 
and  without  a  proper  commiflion,  inlifts  foldiers  of  his 
own  accord,  and  occafioned  an  intefline  civil  mutiny  of 
the  white  people  againft  the  government,  and  obliged  the 
governor  Berkley  to  fly  to  the  remote  county  of  Acco- 
mack upon  the  eaftcrn  (hore  of  Chefapeak-bay :  to  quell 
this  commotion  a  regiment  of  foldiers  was  fent  from  En- 
gland, but  Bacon  dying,  the  commotion  was  over,  be- 
fore the  regiment  arrived  i  this  corps  continued  there 
three  years,  and  were  difbanded  in  Virginia;  Bacon's 
iody  could  not  be  found  to  be  expofed  to  infamy.  This 
does  anticipate,  but  at  the  fame  time  it  helps  to  fhortea 
the  fe^ion  of  Virginia. 

In  North-Car©lika,  anno  171  i,  in  November  the 
Cape-Fear  Indians  broke  out,  and  deftroy*d  about  20  fa- 
milies, and  much  (lock  :  by  fuccours  from  Virginia  and 
South-Carolina,  they  were  foon  reduced ;  and  many  of 
the  Tufcararoes  obliged  to  take  refuge  amongft  the  New^ 
York  Indian  nations,  where  they  continue,  and  are  gene- 
rally called  the  (ixth  nation. 
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General  remarks  concerning  the  Britiih  colonies  /« :r 

America.  1 

THE  fubjed-matters  of  this  feftion  according  to 
my  firft  plan  are  prolix,  being  various  and  copiouSt 
and  perhaps  would  be  the  moft  curious  and  informing 
piece  of  the  performance  to  fome  readers  j  but  as  many 
of  our  readers  in  thefe  colonies  feem  impatient  for  our 
cntring  upon  the  affairs  of  their  feveral  Settlements,  we 
iball  contr^^  the  prefent  fedtion,  and  fhall  defer  feveral 
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{Articles  to  the  appendix;  fuch  as,  the  rife,  j^rogrefi, 
aftd  prefent  ftatc  of  the  pernicious  paper- currencies ; 
foo^e  account  of  the  prevaihng  or  endemial  dileafes  in 
bur  North- America  colonies,  and  many  other  loofe  parti- 
culars ;  the  various  fefturies  in  religion,  which  have  any 
footing  in  our  American  colonies  fhall  be  enumerated 
in  the  fcction  of  Rhode- idand,  where  we  find  all  degrp^s 
of  feftaries  (fome  perhaps  not  known  in  Europe)  frorti 
t  NO  Religion  to  that  of  the  moft  wild  enthufiafts. 

reli- 
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+  Some  facetious  gentlemen,  perhaps,  ufe  too  much  of  a  farcanick 
freedom  with  our  colony  governments :  for  inftance,  that,  in  the  fmall 

colony  of  R- ^de  I d.  Anarchy  is  their  civil  cenftitutioa; 

voKeligion  is  in  the  room  of  an  eccleiiailical  conHitutien,  and 
they  who  are  of  any  well-regulated  religion  are  non-conformifb ;  in 
ica-afFairs  they  arcthePoRTo-Rico  of  New- England  ;  for  many  years 
they  have  been  the  mod  noted  paper-money  bankers  or  Bublers  hi 
New-England,  but  at  prefent  are  in  this  cafe  eclipfed  by  a  ib«le 
eminent  enterprifing  neighbouring  colony :  by  this  contrivance  in  over 
ftretching  a  provincial  publick  paper  credit,  they  may  in  fome  fenfe  be 
iaid  to  have  become  bankrupts,  at  prefent  they  pay  2j.  3/.  it^.the 
pound ;  fuch  is  the  prefent  difference  between  3/.  (the  prica  of  oilc 
ounce  of  Mexico  filver  flandard,  Odober  1747)  denomination  depre- 
ciated, and  6/.  81/.  the  price  of  filver^  the  rate  at  which  their  notes  of 
credit  were  firft  emitted. 

To  render  this  intelligible  to  the  loweft  capacities:  if  this  lofing 
negotiation  of  publick  bills  of  credit  proceeds,  a  firitiih  half-pennv  wiS 
exchange  for  a  ihilling  New  England  bafe  currency,  and  a  corkm  pin 
for  a  penny  in  fmall  change* 

Oldmixon,  an  erroneous  fcribler,  in  his  Britiih  empire  in  America, 
printed  in  London  1 708  (he  died  1 742)  without  any  defign  feems  to 
nVter  the  other  colonies  of  New-EngUnd ;  he  writes,  the  gbtcm- 
snent  of  Rhode-ifland  is  flill  feparate  from  that  of  New-England. 

No  religion  (I  hope  the  above  charafter  may  admit  of  coniidera- 
ble  abatements)  is  inconiident  with  fociety.  The  form  of  the  judi- 
cial oath  in  that  colony  **  Upon  the  peril  of  the  penalty  of  perjury" 
ftems  not  to  anfwer  the  intention  of  an  oath,  which  is  a  {blemn  in- 
vocation of  God's  judgments  hereafter,  over  and  above  the  penalties 
which  may  be  inflidled  in  this  world ;  thus  by  cunning  and  fecrefy  they 
may  evade  the  one,  but  by  ro  means  can  be  foppoicd  to  efcape  the 
"other:  it  is  true,  that  in  Great-Britain  the  affirmation  of  Quakers, 
and  in  Holland  the  declaration  of  the  Menifts,  aje  equivalent  to  our 
oaths.  Upon  the  other  hand  the  frequency  of  oaths  upon  fmall  o(:- 
cafions,  makes  them  too  f juniliar,  afid  by  taking  off  the  folcmnity 

and 
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Vigiojus  affairs,  fo  far  as  they  tnay  in  fomc  mannerap. 
pertain  to  the  conftitutiop  of  the  colonies,  d; 
article  in  this  feftion.  /  ^ 

Article    I.  \ /,         , 

Concerning  our  firjt  difcoveries  of^  and  trade  to  /!5rBfrti& 
North- America ;  before^  it  was  by  royal  grants^  fa- 
tents^  and  charters  d^V^^^  i^^^  ^^^  colonies  at  prejcnt 
fuhjjiing. 

IN  page  109,  &c.  I  gavefome  anticipating  account  of 
thefe  our  firft  difcoveries.     I  fhall  further  add. 

Sebaftian  Cabot  commiflioned  by  King  Henry  VII.  of 
England,  to  endeavour  difcoveries  of  the  north -weft  pat 
fage  to  China  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  anno  1497,  did  difcover 
and  rake  poffcflion,  according  to  the  forms  ufed  in  thole 
times,  of  all  the  eaftern  coaft  of  North- America,  from 
about  the  north  polar  circle  to  Cape  Florida,  (as  is  re- 
lated) in  the  name  of  the  crown  erf*  England  ;  the  Cabots 
had  a  royal  Englifti  grant  of  thepropcrty  of  all  lands  they 
Ihould  difcover  and  lettle  weft  ward  of  Europe,  they  made 
no  fettlement,  and  their  grant  dropt. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  a  favourite,  by  order  of  Queea 
Elizibeth,  anno  1584,  fent  two  veflels  to  North-America, 
to  bnd  people  that  were  to  remain  there  \  they  landed 
at  Roanoke  in  North-Carolina,  where  they  remained  and 
planted  for  fome  fhort  time.  Raleigh  gave  to  all  that 
part  of  Afnerica  the  name  Virginia,  in  honour  or 
memory  of  the  virginity  of  Queen  Elizabeth  *,  a  conti-* 
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and  awe  of  an  oath  renders  them  nearly  upon  a  par  with  common 
profane  fwearing  ;  the  many  oath8  in  the  feveral  branches  of  the 
revenue,  particularly  in  the  cuttoms,  are  of  bad  efFe^  hence  the 
proverb,  a  cuflom  houfe  oath,  that  is,  an  oath  that  may  be  difpenfed 
with ;  oaths  give  a  profligate  man  of  no  religion  (that  u  who  does 
Dot  think  himfelf  bound  by  an  oath)  a  vafl  advantage  over  an  honeft 
C3nrdentious  religious  man :  the  fame  may  be  Aud  of  the  facrameotal 
tells  of  conformity,  and  occafional  conformity  praAifed  by  the  churck 
pf  England. 
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tiued  but  fmall  trade  was  carried  on  from  England  to 
thefe  countries  for  fome  time,  and  by  landing  at  times 
In  furidry  places,  took  further  ^ofleflion  for  the  crown  of 
England. 

Anno  1606  April  10.  King  James  in  one  patent  incor- 
porated two  companies  called  the  fouth  and  north  Virgi- 
nia companies;  the  fouth  Virginia  company  to  reach 
from  34  D.  to  41  D.  N.  Lat.  they  began  a  fettlement 
anno  1607  on  Chefapeak-bay,  and  this  part  of  the 
country  retains  the  name  Virginia  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner to  this  day ;  here  we  mud  drop  it,  and  reaflumc 
in  the  proper  feftion  of  Virginia.:  the  north  Virginia 
company,  called  alfo  the  weft-country  company,  had  li- 
.berty  to  fettle  upon  the  fame  eaftern  coaft  of  America 
from  38  D.  to  45  D.  N.  Lat.  they  kept  a  conftant  fmall 
trade  on  foot,  and  fomeimes  wintered  afhore,  as,  for 
inftance,  at  Sagadahock  anno  1 608  ;  but  made  no  formal 
lafting  fettlement,  until  that  of  New-Plymouth  anno 
1620 ;  here  we  muft  ftop,  and  reaffume  in  the  feftions  of 
New-England  colonies.  Thefe  fettlemehts  were  to  have 
been  at  loa  miles  diftance  from  one  another,  that  is, 
From  their  chief  place,  each  territory  or  colony  was  to 
extend  50  miles  both  ways  along  fhore,  and  100  miles 
back  into  the  country,  fo  as  to  make  a  diftridl  of  100 
miles  fquare  :  thuis  from  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence  to 
Cape- Fear  we  (hould  have  had  leven  colonies  of  equal 
dimenfions,  but  not  of  equat  quality  ;  at  prefent  in  that 
fpace  we  have  about  a  dozen  colonies  very  unequal  and 
irregular,  bccaufe  granted  at  different  times,  moft  of 
them  run  back  into  the*  wildernefs  indefinitely.  This 
patent  did  not  fubfift  long,  the  companies  were  managed 
by  prefidents  and  council,  but  in  a  few  years  made  a 
furrender.  The  Dutch  took  the  opportunity  to  fit  down 
in  fome  |)arts  of  the  degrees  of  latitude,  that  were  in 
common  to  both  companies,  and  kept  poffeflion  of  pro* 
perty  and  jurifdiftion,  almoft  threefcore  years. 

C^pt.  Henry  Hudfon  anno  i5o8  difcovered  the  mouth 

of  Hudfon's  river  in  N.  L.  40  D.  30  M,  upon  his  own 

8  ac- 
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';account,  as  he  imagined,  and  fold  it,  or  rather  imparted 
the  difcovery  to  the  Dutch  j  the  Dutch  made  feme  fet- 
tlements  there,  but  were  drove'  off  by  Sir  Samuel  Argol, 
governor  of  a  fecond  Virginia-company,  anno  1618,  be- 
caufe  within  the  limits  of  that  company's  grant ;  but 
anno  1620  King  James  gave  the  Dutch  fomc  liberty  of 
rcfrefliment"  for  their  Ihips  bound  to  Brazils,  which  they 
afterwards  in  the  times  of  the  civil^wars  and  confufions 
in  England,  improved  to  the  fettling  of  a  colony  therc^ 
which  they  called  New-Netherlands,  comprehending  all 
the  prefent  provinces  of  New- York  and  New-Jerfies,  and 
fome  part  of  Pennfylvania  5  their  principal  fettlements  were 
Ncw-Amfterdam,  at  prefent  called  the  city  of  New- York 
on  Hudfon's  river,  and  fort  Cafimier,  fince  called  New- 
Caftle  upon  Delaware  river,  weft  fide  of  it ;  Hudfon's  river 
was  called  by  the  Dutch,  Nord-Rivier,  and  Delaware  river 
was  called  Zuid-Rivier.  Beginning  of  King  Charles  IL 
reign,  by  conqueft  1664,  and  the  fubfequent  ceflion  by 
the  Breda  treaty  1667,  it  reverted  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land* The  further  account  of  this  territory  belongs  to 
the  feftions  of  New- York  and  New-Jerfies. 

We  may  in  general  obferve ;  that  fpices,  precious 
ftones,  gold,  filver,  .other  metals  and  minerals,  were  the 
firft  inducements  and  objefts  of  Qur  Eaft  and  Weft-India 
difcoveries  ;  (the  trade  for  tobacco,  rice,  fi(h,  furs,  (kins, 
and  naval  ftores,  feem  to  have  been  only  incidental)  9s 
thefe  did  not  fucceed,  our  firft  endeavours  or  adventures 
for  fettlements  did  not  proceed. 

From  hiftorical  obfervations  during  the  laft  century 
and  half,  we  may  learn  many  of  the  fuccefsful  methods 
to  be  ufed,  and  the  inconveniencies  to  be  avoided,  in 
fettling  of  colonies. 

Article    IL 

Concerning  the  general  nature  and  conjlitution  of  the 
Britifii  North- American  colonies. 

ALL  our  American  fettlements  are  properly  colonies, 
not  provinces  as  they  are  generally  called:  province 

rcfpeds 
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refpecls  a  conqutred  people  (the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and 
Peru  may  perhaps  in  propriety  bear  this  appellation)  un- 
der a  jurifdiclion  impofcd  upon  them  by  the  conqueror  ; 
colonies  are  formed  of  national  people  v.  g.  Britiih  in 
the  Brid(h  colonies,  tranfported  to  form  a  iettlement  in 
a  fbicign  or  remote  country. 

The  firft  fettlcrs  of  our  colonies,  were  formed  froni 
Tsrious  forts  of  people,  i.  Laudably  ambitious  adven- 
turers. 2.  The  malecontents,  the  unfortunate^  the  ne- 
celfitous  from  home.  3.  Tranfported  criminals.  The 
prefent  proportion'  of  thefe  ingredients  in  the  feveral 
pbiotarions  varies  much,  for  reafons  which  Ihaii  be  men- 
tioned in  the  particular  fe&ions  of  colonies,  and  does 
(icpend  much  upon  the  condition  of  the  firfl:  fcttiersi 
Ibme  were  peopkd  by  rebel  Tories,  fome  by  rebel 
Whigs  (that  principle  which  at  one  time  is  called  royalty, 
at  another  time  is  called  rebellion)  fome  by  church  of 
England  men,  fome  by  Congregationaiiils  or  Independ^ 
ancs,  fome  by  Quakers,  fome  by  Papilts  (Mary land  and 
Mooierrat  j  the  moii  unfit  people  to  irxorporate  with 
our  conftitution. 

Colonics  have  an  incidental  good  effect,  they  drain 
from  the  motiier- country  the  cilaffccted  and  the  vicious 

m 

(in  this  fame  nunner,  fubfequcnt  colonies  purge  the 
more  ancient  colonies} ;  RhGce-illand  end  Providence- 
plantations  drained  from  MalTachurctts-bay  the  Antino- 
mians,  Quakers,  and  other  wild  icctarics.  Perhaps  in 
after-times  (as  it  is  at  times  with  the  lord  lieutenants 
and  other  high  of&cers  in  Irelirxi)  ibmc  malecontents  of 
figure,  capable  of  being  troublefome  to  the  adminiftra- 
tion  at  home,  may  be  fent  in  fome  great  ofBces  to  tlie 
plantations. 

In  our  colonics  we  have  four  forts  of  people,  i.  Ma- 
tters, that  is  planters  and  merchants.  2.  White  fcrvants- 
3.  Indian  fcrvants.  4.  Slaves  for  life,  moftly  Negroes. 
White  fervants  arc  of  two  forts,  viz.  poor  people  from 
•Britain,  and  Ireland  moftly,  thefe  are  bound,  or  fold 
exprefs  it,  for  a  certain  number  ot  years,  to  re- 

imburfd 
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imburfe  the  tranfporting  charges,  with  fome  additional 
profit  5  the  others  arc  criminals  judicially  tranfported,  and 
their  time  of  exile  and  fcrvitude  fold  by  certain  under- 
takers, and  their  agents. 

In  our  American  fettlements,  generally  the  defignationg 
arc.  Province,  where  the  King  appoints  a  governor^ 
colony,  where  the  freemen  eleiSk  their  own  governor: 
this  cuftomary  acceptation  is  not  univerfal ;  Virginia  ift 
called  a  colony,  perhaps  becaufe  formerly  a  colony,  and 
the  mod  ancient. 

We  have  fome  fettlements  with  a  governor  only  |^ 
others  with  governor  and  council,  fuch  are  Newfound- 
land, Nova-Scotia,  HudfonVbay,  and  Georgia,  withoot 
any  houfe  or  negative  deputed  by  the  planters,  according 
to  the  effence  of  a  Britifh  conftitution  :  thefe,  may  be 
faid,  not  colonized. 

There  are  various  forts  of  royal  grants  of  colonies. 
I.  To  one  or  more  perfonal  proprietors,  their  heirs  and 
affigns  ;  fuch  are  Maryland  and  Pennfylvania ;  both  pro- 
perty and  government.  2.  The  property  to  perfonal 
proprietors  ;  the  government  and  -jurifdidion  in  the 
crown ;  this  is  the  ftate  of  the  Carolinas  and  Jerfies.  3, 
Property  and  government  in  the  crown,  viz.  Virginia^ 
New-York,  and  New-Hampfhire,  commbnly  called 
Pifcataqua.  4.  Property  in  the  people  and  their  repre* 
fentatives,  the  government  in  the  crown ;  as  is  Madk- 
chufetts-Bay.  5.  Property  and  government  in  the  gover- 
nor and  company,  called  the  freemen  of  the  colony,  fucfc 
are  Conne&icut  and  Rhode-ifland. 

This  laft  feems  to  be  the  mod  efFedtual  method  of  thf 
firft  fettling  and  peopling  of  a  colony  ;  mankind  are  na- 
turally defirous  of  a  parity  and  leveling,  without  any  fixed 
fuperiority ;  but  when  a  fociety  is  come  to  maturity,  a 
more  diftinft  fixed  fubordination  is  found  to  be  requifite. 
Conne6ticut,  Rhode-ifland,  and  fome  of  the  proprietary  go- 
vernments, are  of  opinion,  that  they  are  not  obliged  to 
attend  to,  or  follow  any  inftrudions  or  orders  from  their 
mother -country,  or  court  of  Great-Britain ;  they  dp  not 

(end 
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refpe^s  a  conqutred  people  (the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and 
Peru  may  perhaps  in  propriety  bear  this  appellation)  un- 
der a  jurifdiftion  impofed  upon  them  by  the  conquerors 
colonics  are  formed  of  national  people  v.  g.  Britifii  in 
the  Britilh  colonies,  tranfported  to  form  a  lettlemcnt  in 
a  foreign  or  remote  country. 

The  firft  fettlcrs  of  our  colortics,  were  formed  from 
various  forts  of  people,  i.  Laudably  ambitious  adven- 
turers. 2.  The  malecontents,  the  unfortunate^  the  ne- 
cefBtous  from  home.  3.  Tranfported  criminais.  The 
prcfent  proportion'  of  thcfe  ingredients  in  the  fcvcral 
plantations  varies  much,  for  reafons  nhich  ihail  be  men- 
tioned in  the  particular  fe£tions  of  colonies,  and  doe? 
depend  much  upon  the  condition  of  the  firft  fcctlers  = 
fome  were  peopled  by  rebel  Tories,  fome  by  rebel 
Whigs  (that  principle  which  at  one  time  is  called  royalty, 
at  another  time  is  called  rebellion)  fome  by  church  of 
England  men,  fome  by  Congregational  ills  or  Independ- 
anis,  fome  by  Quakers,  fome  by  Papifts  (Maryland  and 
MonferratJ  the  moft  unfit  people  to  incorporate  wtth 
our  conftitution. 

Colonies  have  an  incidental  good  efFcct,  they  drain 
from  the  mother- country  the  difaffeflcd  and  the  vicious 
(in  this  fame  manner,  fubfeqiient  colonics  purge  the 
more  ancient  colonies)  -,  Rhode-lfland  and  Providence- 
plantations  droned  from  Maffachufctts-bay  the  Antino- 
■mians,  Quakers,  and  other  wild  feftaries.  Perhaps  in 
after-times  (as  it  is  at  times  with  th=  lord-lieutcnanBJ 
and  other  high  officers  in  Ireland)  fome  inalecontenSR  d 
figure,  capable  of  being  troublefome  to^theai' 
tion  at  home,  .m^  t 
plantations. 

In  our  colonics  we  Y, 
flcrs,  that  is  p 
3.  Indian  : 
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imburfe  the  tranfporting  charges,  with  fome  additiotal 
profit  i  the  others  arc  criminals  judicially  tranfported,  and 
their  time  of  exile  and  fcrvitude  fold  by  certain  under- 
takers, and  their  agents. 

In  our  American  fcttlemcnts,  generally  the  defignatioot 
arc.  Province,  where  the  King  appoints  a  governors 
colony,  where  the  freemen  elcft  their  own  governor; 
this  cuftomary  acceptation  is  not  univerl'al  i  Virginia  U 
called  a  colony,  perhaps  becaufe  formerly  a  colony,  and 
the  molt  ancient. 

We  have  fome  fettlements  with  a  gevernor  only  1, 
others  with  governor  and  council,  fuch  are  Newfound- 
land, Nova-Scotia,  HudfonVbay,  and  Georgia,  without 
any  houfe  or  negative  deputed  by  the  planters,  according 
to  the  effence  of  a  Britilh  conftitution :  thcfe,  may  be 
faid,  not  colonized. 

There  are  various  forts  of  royal  grants  of  colonies. 
I.  To  one  or  more  perfonal  proprietors,  their  hciis  uid 
ifiigns;  fuch  are  Maryland  and  Pcnnfylvaniaj  both  pro- 
perty and  government.  2.  The  property  to  perfonal 
proprietors  ;  the  government  and  jurifdidion  in  the" 
crown  -,  this  is  the  itate  of  the  Carolina*  and  Jerfies.  3, 
Property  and  government  in  the  crown,  viz.  Virginia, 
New-TcH-k,  and  New-Hampfliire,  commonly  called 
Pifcataqua.  4.  Property  in  the  people  and  their  reprc- 
featarives,  the  government  in  the  crown;  as  is  Mafla- 
|.chufett5-Bay.  5.  Property  and  government  in  the  gover- 
>r  and  company,  called  the  freemen  of  the  colony,  fucil 
Bponncdticut:  and  Rhode-ifland. 
'""  \  lad  fcems  to  be  the  mod  effectual  method  of  the 
log  and  peopling  of  a  colony  ;  mankind  are  na- 
'""Tous  of  a  parity  and  leveling,  without  any  fixed 
\  but  when  .a  fociety  is  come  to  maturity,  a 
pi  fixed  fubordination  is  found  to  be  requifite. 
it,  Rhode-ifland,  and  fome  of  the  proprietary  go- 
^^  ^,  are  of  opinion,  that  they  are  not  obliged  to 

1^^^       -i>,  or  follow  any  inftruflions  or  orders  from  tlieif 
^^^    jLfiSUntry,  or  court  of  Great-Britain-,  they  do  not 
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i-cfp^s  a  conqutred  people  (the  ^aniards  in  Mexico  and 
Peru  may  perhaps  in  propriety  bear  this  appellation)  un- 
der a  jurifdiction  impofed  upon  them  by  the  conqueror  9 
colonies  are  formed  of  national  people  v.  g.  Brtciih  in 
the  Britifti  colonies,  tranfported  to  form  a  Icttlemcnt  in 
a  fpnrign  or  remote  country. 

The  firft  fettlers  of  our  colonies^  were  formed  from 
various  forts  of  people,  i.  Laudably  ambitious  adven- 
turers. 2.  The  malecontents,  the  unfortunate^  the  ne- 
ccflitous  from  home.  3.  Tranfported  criminals.  The 
j)rcfent  proportion*  of  thefe  ingredients  in  the  feveral 
■plantations  varies  much,  for  reafons  ^hich  Ihall  be  men- 
tioned in  the  particular  fe£tions  of  colonies,  and  does 
depend  much  upon  the  condition  of  the  firft  fettlers: 
fome  were  peopled  by  rebel  Tories,  fome  by  rebel 
Whigs  (that  principle  which  at  one  time  is  called  royalty, 
at  another  time  is  called  rebellion)  fome  by  church  of 
England  men,  fome  by  Congrcgationalifts  or  Independ- 
•ants,  fome  by  Quakers,  fome  by  Papifts  (Maryland  and 
-Monferrat J  the  moft  unfit  people  to  incorporate  with 
our  conftitution. 

Colonies  have  an  incidental  good  effeft,  they  drain 
from  the  mother- country  the  difafFefted  and  the  vicious 
(in  this  fame  manner,  fubfequent  colonies  purge  the 
more  ancient  colonies) ;  Rhode-iHand  and  Providence- 
plantations  drained  from  Maffachufetts-bay  the  Antino- 
•mians,  Quakers,  and  other  wild  feftarics.  Perhaps  in 
after-times  (as  it  is  at  times  with  the  lord-lieutenants 
and  other  high  officers  in  Ireland)  fome  malecontents  of 
figure,  capable  bf  being  troublefome  to  the  adminiftra- 
tion  at  home,  may  be  fent  in  fome  great  offices  to  the 
plantations. 

In  our  colonies  we  have  four  forts  of  people,  i.  Ma- 
fters,  that  is  planters  and  merchants.  2.  White  fervants* 
3.  Indian  fervants.  4.  Slaves  for  life,  moftly  Negroes. 
White  fervants  are  of  two  forts,  viz.  poor  people  from 
.  Great-Britain,  and  Ireland  moftly ;  thefe  are  bound,  or  fold 
as  fome  cxprcls  it,  for  a  certain  number  ot  years,  to  re- 
jz  imburfe 
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imburfe  the  tranfporting  charges,  Avith  fome  additional 
profit ;  the  others  are  criminals  judicially  tranfported,  and 
their  time  of  exile  and  fcrvitude  fold  by  certjain  under* 
takers,  and  their  agents. 

In  our  American  fcttlements,  generally  the  defignatiooa 
are.  Province,  where  the  King  appoints  a  governor^ 
coiony,  where  the  freemen  eieiS  their  own  governor: 
this  cuftomary  acceptation  is  not  uriiverfal ;  Virginia  ift 
called  a  colony,  perhaps  bccaufe  formerly  a  colony,  aod 
the  mod  ancient. 

We  have  fome  fettlements  with  a  governor  only  |^ 
others  with  governor  and  council,  fuch  arc  Newfound- 
land, Nova-Scotia,  HudfonVbay,  and  Georgia,  withoot 
any  houfe  or  negative  deputed  by  the  planters,  according 
to  the  effence  of  a  Briti(h  conftitution  :  thcfe,  may  be 
faid,  not  colonized. 

There  are  various  forts  of  royal  grants  of  colonies. 
I.  To  one  or  more  perfonal  proprietors,  their  heirs  and 
afiigns  ;  fuch  are  Maryland  and  Pennfylvania ;  both  pro- 
perty and  government.  2.  The  property  to  perfonal 
proprietors  ;  the  government  and  -jurifdidion  in  the 
crown ;  this  is  the  ftate  of  the  Carolinas  and  Jerfies.  3, 
Property  and  government  in  the  crown,  viz.  Virginia^ 
New-York,  and  New-Hampfliire,  commbnly  called 
Pifcataqua.  4.  Property  in  the  people  and  their  repre* 
fentatives,  the  government  in  the  crown ;  as  is  Mafla- 
chufetts-Bay.  5.  Property  and  government  in  the  govci^ 
nor  and  company,  called  the  freemen  of  the  colony,  fucfc 
are  Connedticuc  and  Rhode-ifland. 

This  laft  feems  to  be  the  mod  efFcflual  method  of  thf 
firft  fettUng  and  peopling  of  a  colony  ;  mankind  are  na* 
turally  defirous  of  a  parity  and  leveling,  without  any  fixed 
fuperiority ;  but  when  .a  fociety  is  come  to  maturity,  a 
more  diftinft  fixed  fubordination  is  found  to  be  requifite. 
Conne<5ticut,  Rhode-ifland,  and  fome  of  the  proprietary  gp* 
vernments,  are  of  opinion,  that  they  are  not  obliged  to 
attend  to,  or  follow  any  inltrudions  or  orders  from  theif 
mother -country,  or  court  of  Great-Britain ;  they  dp  not 
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fend  their  laws  home  to  the  plantation-offices  to  be  prc- 
iented  to  the  King  in  council  for  approbation  or  difal- 
lowance:  they  aflume  the  command  of  the  militia, 
which  by  the  Britifli  conftitution  is  a  prerogative  of  the 
crown :  fome  time  ago,  they  refufed  not  only  a  preven- 
tive cuftom-houfe  office,  but  likewife  a  court  of  vice- 
admiralty's  officers  appointed  from  home ;  but  thefc 
points  they  have  given  up,  efpecially  confidering  that 
the  royal  charter  grants  them  only  the  privilege  of  trying 
caufes.  Intra  corpus  comitatusj  but  not  a-float  or  Super 
aUmn  mare. 

As  a  fmall  country,  though  rich  and  thriving,  cannot 
afford  large  numbers  of  people  5  it  ought  not  to  run  upon 
difcoveries  and  conquefts,  beyond  what  they  can  well 
improve  and  proteft ;  becaufe  by  over-ftretching,  they 
weaken  or  break  the  ftaple  of  their  conftitution :  but 
they  may  in  good  policy  diftrefs  as  much  of  the  enemy's 
country  as  is  poffible,  and  for  fome  fhort  time  keep 
poffeffion  of  fome  of  their  moft  important  places,  though 
at  a  great  charge,  even,  by  hiring  of  foreign  troops'; 
in  order  t6  obtain  fome  fuitable  profitable  equivalent. 
New-England,  with  the  incidental  countenance  of  a 
fmall  Britifh  fquadron,  did  ealily  reduce  the  North- 
America  Dunkirk,  or  Louifbourg  in  Cape-Breton  ifland ; 
and  perhaps  luckily,  without  waiting  for  the  direftion  of 
the  Britifh  miniftry.  Confidering  our  large  feaandland^  , 
force,  well  fitted,  upon  the  expeditions,  againft  Havanali  ' 
and  its  territory  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  the  rendezvous 
of  all  the  Spanifh  Plate-fleets  *,  and  againft  Carthagena,' 
the  beft  ftrong-hold  the  Spaniards  have  in  America  5  and 
againft  Canada  called  the  New-France  in  North-America, 
-which  would  have  given  us  the  monopoly  of  the  cod-fifh 
and  fur-trade,  many  of  our  American  militia  voluntarily 
formed  themfelves  into  companies  and  regiments  for, 
that  purpofe ;  but  the  miniftry  at  home,  perhaps  for  good" 
rcafons  beft  known  to  themfelves,  feem  to  have  baulkt 
'thefe  affairs^;  the  above  apparently  intended  conquefts 
would  have  been  eafy. 

Great- 
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Great'Bricain  does  not,  like  France,  fwarm  with  a  nu- 
merous people,  therefore  cannot  fettle  colonies  fo  faft^ 
without  allowing  of  a  general  naturalization.      From 
Germany  we  had  many  emigrant  Palatines  and  Saltfburgh- 
ers,  and  in  time  may  have  more :  foreigners  imported^ 
Ihould  not  be  allowed  to  fettle  in  large  feparate  diftrids^ 
as  is  the  prefent  bad  praftice ;  bccaufe  for  many  gene- 
rations they  niiay  continue,  as  it  were,  a  feparate  people 
in  language^  modes  of  religion,  cufloms,  and  manners  | 
they  ought  to  be  intermixed  with  the  Britifh  fettlers  5 
Englilh  fchools  only  allowed  for  the  education  of  their 
children  -,  their  publick  worfhip  for  the  firft  generation 
or  20  years,  may  be  allowed  in  their  original  language 
in  the  forenoon,  and  in  Englifli  in  the  afternoon,  ac- 
cording to  any  tolerated  religion :  as  our  miflionaries 
do  not  attend  the  fervice  of  Indian  converfions,  fome 
of  them  may  be  employed  in   this   fervice :  after  the 
firft  fwenty  years  from  their  firft  arrival,  their  publick 
worftiij),    fhall    for  ever    be    in    Englifli ;    all    their 
conveyances,    bonds,    and   other  publick   writings,    to . 
be  in  Englifli  j  thus  in  two  or  three  generations  (as 
de   Foe    humoroufly  expreffes  it )  they   will  all   be- 
come true-born  Englifli  men.     We  have  an  inftance  o£ 
this  in  New-England,  where  many  Irifli   in  language 
and  religion  (  I  mean  Roman  catholicks  )  have  been 
imported  fome  years   fince  5  their  children   have  loft 
their  language  and  religion,    and  are  good  fubjefts : 
^e  have  a  notorious  inftance  of  the  bad  effeds  in  not 
obferving  this  regulation,  in  Nova-Scotia  5  the  French 
inhabitants  though  in  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great- ^ 
Xritain  ever  fince  anno  17 10,  by  allowing  them  a  fepa- 
vate  refidence,  with  their  language  and  religion  conti- 
nued,  are  at  prefent,    as   much  eftranged   from  and 
enemies  to  the  Britifli  intereft,  as  they  were  37  years 
^o  ;  witnefs  their  behaviour  in  our  prefenc  French  war, 
Vy  their  favouring  and  concurring  with  our  French  Cana- 
da enemies,  and  the  late  expeditions  from  France:  the 
D— ch  in  a  neighbouring  province,  becaufe  not   well 
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daflied  or  intermixed  with  the  Englifh,  though  in  alle- 
giance above  eighty  years;  do  not  feem  to  confult  our 
intercft  fo  much,  as  might  be  expefted. 

Although  the  colonies  of  various  nations  may  learn 
the  juDantia  and  the  ladentia^  from  one  another ;  there 
may  be  feveral  political  regulations  in  colonies  foreign 
to  us,  which  may  have  a  good  effect  with  themfelves, 
but  may  not  fit  our  conftitution  5  for  inftance,  i.  The 
Spaniards  fay,  that  their  vaft  extenfive  fettlements  \tk 
America^  have  continued  in  due  fubjeftion  about  25^ 
years,  bythfeir  principal  officers  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  and 
ttiiiitary,  being  from  Old-Spain  ;  in  China  (a  polite  na*^ 
tion)  no  man  can  be  a  Mandarin  in  his  own  country  or 
diftrift,  where  he  was  born.  2.  The  French,  Spanifh, 
and  Portuguefe  colonies,  are  not  allowed  to  make  winee^ 
and  diftil  fpirits  of  fugar  for  merchandize,  becaufe  it 
Ivould  hurt  the  vent  of  the  wines  and  brandies  of  their 
mother-countries :  fome  fuch  regulations  with  fegard 
to  things  commonly  manufactured  in  Great-Briuun, 
not  to  be  manufactured  in  the  plantations  have  from 
time  to  time  been  laid  before  the  court  of  Great- Bri- 
tain, by  people  difaffedled  to  the  plantations  v.  g.  by 

Col.  D r  not  long  fincej  but  happily,  have  bad 

little  or  no  effed. 

The  feveral  colonies,  particularly  thofe  of  New-Eng- 
land, the  moft  fufpefted,  have  it  neither  in  their  power 
nor  inclination  to  withdraw  from  their  dependance  upon 
Great-Britain :  of  themfelVes,  they  are  comparatively 
nothing,  without  the  afliftance  and  protedion  of  fotlic 
European  maritime  power  ;  amongft  thofe,  the  French, 
Spanilh,  and  Portuguefe  diflfer  fo  much  from  them  in  re* 
Kgion,  the  moft  popular  affair,  and  in  an  abfolute  tnon« 
archical  government,  inconfiftent  with  our  plantation  fe^ 
veiling  fpirit,  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  themj 
the  Dutch  being  nearly  the  fame  with  us  in  religiOB, 
and.  apparently  (though  not  really)  the  fame  as  to  a  po- 
pular government,  they  bid  the  faireft  for  carrying  off 

our 
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bMt  plantations  from  their  allegiance^  and  ought  In  a 
particular  manner  to  be  guarded  againft ;  if  in  time  of 
fome  general  difcontent^  a  war  (hould  happen  with  the 
Dutch. 

As    in  natural   parentage^   fo  infant- colonies  ought 
to  be  tenderly  and  filially  ufed,  without  any  fufpicion  or 
furmifc  of  a  future  obftinate  difobeidience,  defertion,  or 
revolt.    Some  of  the  American  colony-legiflatures,  have 
at  times  been  drawn  into  errors  and  inadvertencies,  by 
fome  popular,  wicked,  leading  men,  which  has  obliged 
the  court  of  Great-Britain  to  make  fome  alterations  in 
their  peculiar  conftitutions ;  we  fhall  enumerate  them 
in  the  refpeftive  colony-feftions,  at  prefent  we  fhall  only 
inftance  a  few  relating  to  this  province  of  Maffachufetts- 
bay.     I.  Upon  a  quo  waranto  from  the  court  of  King's 
bench  iffued  in  trinity-term  anno  1635  againft  the  go- 
vernor and  company  of  the  colony  of  Maffachufctts- 
bay  5  and   in  trinity-term,  anno    1637,  judgment    was 
given  for  the  king  to  feize  the  faid  colony,  and  to  take 
governor  Cradock*s  body  irrto  cuftody  \  but  by  reafon  of 
the  cnfuing  troubles,  this  judgment  was  never  put  in 
execution.     2.  The  heirs  of  Mafon  and  Gorge,  pro- 
prietor of  the  provinces  of  New-Hampfliire  and  Main, 
connplain'd  to  the  king  of  th«  ufurpations  of  the  go- 
■vcrnttient  of  Maflachul'etts  bay  •,  the  king  by  a  manda- 
tory letter,  anno  1676,  to  MalTachufetts-bay  colony,  re- 
qi^red  an  anfwcr  to  thofe  complaints:  the  agents  for 
"Maffachufctts-bay,  before  the  court  of  King's-bench,  dif- 
claim'd  thefe  lands,  and  by  an  a6t  of  afTcmbly  of  the 
colony    1679,  all  their  encroaching  grants  were  vacated. 
3.  Upon  feveral  pretended  complaints  their  charter  was 
•acatcd  in  chancery  1684,  but  they  obtained  a  new  and 
fDore  perfedt  charter  anno   1691.     4.  Governor  Shute 
anno   1722   carried  home  feven  articles   of  complaints 
•concerning  their   houfc  of  reprefentatives   encroaching 
upon  the  prerogative ;  by  their  agent  in  England,  they 
fobmiflively  gave  up  five  of  thefe  articles,  and  tlie  ge- 
neral affeo^bly  accjppted  of  an  explanatory  charter,  where- 
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ircfp^s  a  conqutred  people  (the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and 
Peru  may  perhaps  in  propriety  bear  this  appellation)  un- 
der a  jurifdiflion  impofed  upon  them  by  the  conqueror  9 
colonies  are  formed  of  national  people  v.  g.  Brttiih  in 
the  Britifti  colonies,  tranfported  to  form  a  Icttlemcnt  in 
a  fbwign  or  remote  country. 

The  firft  fettlers  of  our  colonies^  were  formed  from 
various  forts  of  people,  i.  Laudably  ambitious  adven- 
turers. 2.  The  malecontents,  the  unfortunate^  the  ne- 
ccflitous  from  home.  3.  Tranfported  criminals.  The 
^cfent  proportion'  of  thefe  ingredients  in  the  feveral 
plantations  varies  much,  for  reafons  ^hich  Ihall  be  men- 
tioned in  the  particular  feftions  of  colonies,  and  does 
depend  much  upon  the  condition  of  the  firft  fettlers: 
fome  were  peopled  by  rebel  Tories,  fome  by  rebel 
Whigs  (that  principle  which  at  one  time  is  called  royalty, 
at  another  time  is  called  rebellion)  fome  by  church  of 
JSngland  men,  fome  by  Congregational  ids  or  Independ- 
•ants,  fome  by  Quakers,  fome  by  Papifts  (Mary land  and 
Aflonferrat J  the  moft  unfit  people  to  incorporate  with 
our  conftitution. 

Colonies  have  an  incidental  good  effeft,  they  drain 
from  the  mother- country  the  difafFcfted  and  the  vicious 
(in  this  fame  manner,  fubfequent  colonies  purge  the 
more  ancient  colonies) ;  Rhode-iHand  and  Providence- 
plantations  drained  from  Maffachufctts-bay  the  Antino- 
mians,  Quakers,  and  other  wild  feftarics.  Perhaps  in 
after-times  (as  it  is  at  times  with  the  lord-lieutenants 
and  other  high  officers  in  Ireland)  fome  malecontents  of 
figure,  capable  bf  being  troublefome  to  the  adminiftra- 
tion  at  home,  .may  be  fent  in  fome  great  offices  to  the 
plantations. 

In  our  colonies  we  have  four  forts  of  people,  i.  Ma- 
fters,  that  is  planters  and  merchants.  2.  White  fervants* 
3.  Indian  fervants.  4.  Slaves  for  life,  moftly  Negroes. 
White  fervants  are  of  two  forts,  viz.  poor  people  from 
.  Great-Britain,  and  Ireland  moftly ;  thefe  are  bound,  or  fold 
as  fome  cxprcls  it,  for  a  certain  number  ot  years,  to  re- 
g  imburfe 
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imburfe  the  tranfporting  charges,  with  fome  additional 
profit ;  the  others  are  criminals  judiciailly  tranfported,  and 
their  time  of  exile  and  fcrvitude  fold  by  certain  under* 
takers,  and  their  agents. 

In  our  American  fettlements,  generally  the  defignatiooa 
are.  Province,  where  the  King  appoints  a  governor^ 
coiony,  where  the  freemen  eleiS  their  own  governor: 
this  cuftomary  acceptation  is  not  univerfal ;  Virginia  ia 
called  a  colony,  perhaps  becaufe  formerly  a  colony,  and 
the  moft  ancient. 

We  have  fome  fettlements  with  a  governor  only  % 
others  with  governor  and  council,  fuch  arc  Newfound- 
land, Nova-Scotia,  HudfonVbay,  and  Georgia,  withoot 
any  houfe  or  negative  deputed  by  the  planters,  according 
to  the  effence  of  a  Britifli  conftitution  :  thcfe,  may  be 
faid,  not  colonized. 

There  are  various  forts  of  royal  grants  of  colonies. 
I.  To  one  or  more  perfonal  proprietors,  their  heirs  and 
affigns  ;  fuch  are  Maryland  and  Pennfylvania;  both  pro- 
perty and  government.  2.  The  property  to  perfonal 
proprietors  ;  the  government  and  -jurifdidion  in  the 
crown ;  this  is  the  ftate  of  the  Carolinas  and  Jerfies.  3, 
Property  and  government  in  the  crown,  viz.  Virginia^ 
New-York,  and  New-Hampfliire,  commbnly  called 
Pifcataqua.  4.  Property  in  the  people  and  their  repre* 
fentatives,  the  government  in  the  crown ;  as  is  Mafla- 
chufetts-Bay.  5.  Property  and  government  in  the  gover- 
nor and  company,  called  the  freemen  of  the  colony,  fucfc 
are  Connedticut  and  Rhode-ifland. 

This  laft  feems  to  be  the  mod  effectual  method  of  thf 
firft  fettling  and  peopling  of  a  colony  ;  mankind  are  na- 
turally defirous  ot  a  parity  and  leveling,  without  any  fixed 
fuperiority ;  but  when  .a  fociety  is  come  to  maturity,  a 
more  diftinft  fixed  fubordination  is  found  to  be  requifite. 
Conne<5ticut,  Rhode-ifland,  and  fome  of  the  proprietary  go* 
vernments,  are  of  opinion,  that  they  are  not  obliged  to 
attend  to,  or  follow  any  inltrudions  or  orders  from  theif 
mother -country,  or  court  of  Great-Britain ;  they  do  not 
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thus,  by  the  governor,  reprefenting  the  King,  the  cor 
Jonies  are  monarchical ;  by  a  council  they  are  ariftocrar 
tical  5  by  a  houfe  of  reprefcntatives,  or  delegates  fron> 
the  people,  they  are  democratical :  thefe  three  are  di- 
itind  and  independant  of  one  another,  and  the  colonies 
pnjoy  the  convenicncies  of  each  of  thefe  forms  of  govern- 
ment, without  their  inconveniencics,  the  fevcral  nega- 
tives being  checks  upon  one  another.     The  concurrence 
pf  thefe  three  forms  of  governments,  feems  to  be  the 
highell  perfeftion  that  human  civil  government  can  at- 
tain to  in  times  of  f  peace  with  the  neighbouring  ftates  : 
if.it  did  not  found  too  profane,  by  making  top  free  with 
the  myftical  expreflfions  of  our  religion,  I  fhould  call  ic 
^  trinity  in  unity. 

The  fecopd  negative  in  our  tegiflatures,  differs  froni 
that  of  Great- Britain.  In  Great-Britain  it  is  an  ||  her 
rcditary  houfe  of  Lords ;  in  our  American  fettlements, 
the  members  of  their  councils  fo  called  are  only  tem- 
porary, appointed  by  the  court  of  Great-Britain  durantf 
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•f-  In  times  of  war,  perhaps  a  didatorial  power  in  one  proper  per- 
son would  be  requifite,  upon  account  of  difpatch  and  fecrecy,  bu; 
Ijccountable  to  the  three  negatives.  This  was  the  praftice  amongft 
inany  of  the  ancient  polite  nations,  particularly  amongit  the  Romans  s 
the  only  inconveniency  feems  to  be,  left  this  dictator,  in  the  height  of 
his  power  and  glory,  fliould  render  himfelf  a  perpetual  didator,  as 
Julius  Caefar  did,  and  introduce  a  monarchical  tyranny. 
'  Both  in  times  of  peace  and  war,  if  a  continued  fucceflion  of  know- 
ing and  virtuous  princes  were  poflible  in  nature,  abfolute  monarchy 
would  be  the  perfedlion  of  civil  government,  becaufe  of  the  wifdom, 
fecrefy,  and  difpatch  that  would  attend  it :  but  as  no  fuch  race  of  men 
are  to  be  found  upon  earth,  a  limited  monarchy  is  eligible.  The  po- 
litical conilitution,  like  the  human,  is  ticklifh  ;  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
folafool,  would  fufier  much ;  there  are  but  hw  who  underiland  poli- 
tick Jieadth  and  ficknefs. 

II  Hereditary  nobility,  and  other  great  officers,  where  any  conli- 
derable  truft  attends,  are  great  incitements  to  good  actions  in  proge- 
nitors, who  are  ambitious  of  entailing  honours  upon  their  own  mc- 
ifiory  or  poftcrity,  but  in  nature  feem  abfurd,  as  if  wifdom  were  he- 
reditary. This  does  not  hold  good  as  to  hereditary  monarchs,  becaufe 
^11  elections  pf  a  znonarch  would  put  the  nation  jn  moft  dangerous 
ferments. 

^eneplacito^ 
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kmeplacito^  or  by  annual  elections  in  fome  of  our  cqIq* 
nies.  In  Carolina,  at  firft,  there  was  defigned  an  hcr^di^- 
jary  fecond  negative  (in  place  of  a  council)  of  Palatines 
and  Caffiques,  lords  of  large  manors  5  this  is  drppt. 

There  are  a  few  irregularities  or  exceptions  fronn  thcfc 
three  negatives  in  fome  of  oyr  colonies,  which  (hall  h^ 
cake  particular  notice  of  in  the  proper  fedions,  aivi 
doubtlefs  in  time  will  be  re£Uficd.  i.  In  Connedicii^t 
and  Rhode-ifland  their  eledive  governor  has  no  neg^- 
(ive.  2.  In  Penfylvania  the  council  has  no  negative. 
3.  In  Malfachufctts- bay  the  council  is  not  independant^ 
it  is  obnoxious  to  the  caprice  of  a  governor's  negatiye» 
and  to  the  humour  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  wh^ 
ek£i:  them.  In  fome  ele(5tions  the  council  and  repreleoF 
tatives  vote  together. 

Notwithftanding  of  a  colony  affembly's  beine  upOQ 
the  point  of  difTolving  in  courfe,  according  to  their  fe- 
veral  and  various  municipal  laws,  the  governors  diflblve 
them  in  form,  as  in  Great- Britain,  to  keep  up  the  prcr 
rogative  of  the  crown. 

In  proprietary  colonies,  where  the  proprietors  have 
retained  the  jurifdidtion,  the  proprietors  nominate  the 
governor,  with  the  approbation  of  the  King  in  council. 
Excepting  in  proprietary  and  charter-colonies,  all  patents 
for  lands  are  in  the  King's  name,  tefte  bis  excellency  ia^ 
council.    ' 

The  municipal  laws,  or  laws  peculiar  to  the  feveral 
colonies,  are  too  various  and  variable,  as  well  as  bulky^ 
to  be  inferted  in  a  fummary ;  they  are  remitted  home 
from  time  to  time,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  planta- 
tion-offices in  London,  excepting  thole  of  the  proprie- 
tary and  charter-governments  \  by  their  patents  they  are 
not  obliged  (this  was  an  original  defedi:  in  fuch  patents, 
and  may  be  redified  by  a£t  of  parliament)  to  tranfmit 
them  to  the  crown  for  approbation  or  difallpwance. 
The  laws  of  a  colony  may  be  various  from,  but  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws  of  Great-Britain. 

In  our  colonics  the  courts  of  judicature  are  various, 
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but  all  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  courts  in  England  j 
viz.  chancery  (in  the  charter-governments  jus  6?  ^equum 
are  in  the  fame  court)  common  law,  probate  of  wills, 
^nd  appurtenances  \  a  court  of  vice- admiralty  for  fea  aft- 
fairs,  and  a  jufticiary-court  of  admiralty  by  Queen  Anne's 
commiffion  tertio  regnij  purfuant  to  an  aft  of  parliament 
II,  12  Gul.  III.  called,  jin  aiffor  tie  more  effeSiual  fup- 
frejfion  of  piracy ^  confiding  at  leaft  of  feveri  of  the  no- 
minated from  their  offices  -,  and  for  want  of  that  number 
compleat,  any  three  of  the  nominated  may  appoint  a 
compliment. 

Cafes  in  chancery  and  common  law  may  be  carried 
home  by  appeal  or  petition  to  the  King  in  council ; 
from  thence  it  is  referred  to  the  lords  of  the  committee  * 
of  council  for  plantaf ion-affairs  i  from  this  committee  of 
council  it  is  referred  or  fent  down  to  the  lords  commif- 
lioners  for  trade  and  plantations  \  this  lafl  board  frequent- 
ly take  the  advice  of  the  attorney  and  folicitor-general, 
Vnd  reports  are  returned  back  from  one  board  to  another, 
fuid  ifTued  by  the  King  in  council. 

The  officers  of  the  cufloms  receiving  or  preventive, 
^e  immediately  under  the  direction  of  the  commiffioners 
of  the  cufloms  in  Great-Britain. 

The  commiffion  of  vice-admiral  to  our  plantation- 
governors  gives  no  command  afloat ;  their  jurifdidion 
4s  only  relating  %o  wrecks,  fcfr.  cafl  on  fhore,  to  low«- 
water  mark,  being  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  feveral 
vice-admirals  alonp  the  coafl  in  Great-Britain. 

Every  King's  commiffion  with  inflruftions  to  a  go- 
vernor m  the  plantations,  is  a  fort  of  charter  to  that  co- 
lony or  province  4urante  heneplaciio. 

Our  plantatipn-goyernors  have  no  power  without  or- 
plers  from  the  court  of  Great-Britain,  to  grant  letters  of  re* 
prifals.  The  French  and  Dutch  governors  have  this  power. 

*  There  arp  four  Handing  conunittees  of  council,  i .  For  foreign 
af&irs.  2.  Admiralty  and  navy.  3.  Trade  and  plantations.  4.  Grier 
V^n$:es.    |n  fj^ace  thefe  feveral  departments  are  called  dklind  coun^ 
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All  our  plantation-governors  are  liable  to  be  called  to 
account  (on  complaints)  at  the  Kiog's-Befichbar  in.Weft^ 
minfter ;  for  inftance,  Douglais  of  the  Leeward-iilandSt 
anno  1716,  and  Lowther  of  Bart)adoes  lyzo^ 

Formerly  governors,  if  court  favourites,  had. at  times 
plurality  of  governments  ("as  fome  clergymen,  favourites 
of  leading  men,  have  plurality  of  benefices)  *,  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  was  governor  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  X^eeward* 
iflands  ;  Sir  Edmond  Andros,  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 
was  governor  of  all  New-England,  New- York,  and  the 
Jerfies  ;  Lord  Bellamont  was  governor  of  New*  York, 
'Maflachufetts-Bay,  and  New-Hampfhire ;  it  is  not  fo  at 
prefent,  except  in  the  two  diftindt  governments  of  Pena«> 
iylvania,  therefore  under  one  governor. 

In  the  colonies  their  revenue^ads  are  generally  annual; 
in  Jamaica,  they  are  temporary,  but  of  a  long  period ;  ii| 
a  few  of  the  colonies  there  are  fome  perpetual  taxes ; 
thus  in  Barbadoes  and  Leeward-iflands  the  four  and  half 
per  cept.  upon  produce  exported,  and  in  Virginia  2s.  per 
hogfhead  tobacco.  All  their  provincial  treafurers  are 
appointed  by  their  own  aflemblies ;  excepting  the  four 
and  half  per  cent,  ii^  Barbadoes,^and  the  Leeward-iflands^ 
the  King's  collectors  are  the  receivers,  and  alfo  receive 
the  plantation  duties  laid  on  by  aft  of  parliament  16 j^^ 
as  not  appropriated  for  the  ufe  of  the  treafuries  of  the 
feveral  plantations,  but  at  the  King's  difpolal ;  the  1  J« 
per  cent,  upon  tobacco  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  is  appro^ 
priated  for  the  benefit  of  the  collie  or  feminary  at  WU^ 
iiamA)urg. 

.In  the  feveral  colonies  their  general  revenue  is  by  a  tax 
of  fome  pence  in  the  pound,  upon  the  principal  of  real 
cftate,  peribnal  eftate,  and  faculty ;  and  a  pol-tax,  im<» 
pofts,  andexcifes. 

The  produce  for  export  in  the  feveral  colonies  fhall 
be  enumerated  in  the  proper  feftions.  Upon  our  firft 
difcovcries  of  America,  we  found  no  horfcs,  affes^ 
cows,  fheep,  and  fwine.  In  the  inland  parts  of  the  con- 
twent^  efpecially  upor}  the  ^^iffiflippi,  there  was  plenty 
^  of 
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of  buffaloes,  and  in  the  Weft-India  iflands,  feveral  fort$ 
of  wild  hogs,  native  •,  every  where  much  deer,  and  the 
An)erican  ftag  or  buck-moofe,  which  differs  from  the 
German  elke,  by  its  branched  brow  antlers :  variety  of 
reefe,  of  ducks,  and  of  wiki  fowl  called  gibier  by  the 
French. 

In  the  colonies  of  the  feveral  European  nations,  they 
have  a  national  exclufive  commerce  amongft  themfelvest 
and  with  their  mother-countries.  St.  Thomas,  a  Danifli 
fcttlcment,  only,  admits  of  a  free  general  trade.  The 
French  and  Dutch  governors  (perhaps  by  a  private  in- 
ftruftion  from  their  courts  at  home,  and  as  a  confiderable 
perquifite,  do  at  times  allow,  or  connive  at  a  foreign 
importation  of  neceffaries  (provifions,  lumber,  horfes^ 
black  cattle,  &c.)  with  which  they  cannot  other  ways  be 
accommodated,  and  are  much  in  want  of. 

By  adt  of  parliament,  anno  1698,  no  veil^Is,  unlefs 
TCgiftred  in  England,  Ireland,  or  the  PlanUtions  (by  the 
union,  Scotland  is  included)  upon  oath  that  they  were 
built  there  (foreign  prizes  are  alfo  qualified)  and  that  no 
foreigner  is  diredtly  or  indiredly  concerned. 

Plantation  produce  or  goods  as  enumerated  (conoir 
monly  called  enumerated  goods)  by  feveral  a£ts  of  par<^ 
Kament,  are  not  to  be  carried,  but  to  Great-Britain ;  and 
Plantation-bonds  are  given,  and  a  certificate  to  be  return- 
ed to  the  officers  of  the  (hipping -ports,  of  their  being 
loaded  accordingly.  The  enumerated  goods  are  naval 
ftores,  viz.  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  mafts,  yards,  and 
bowfprits ;  fugars,  molaffes,  cotton-wool,  indigo, 
ginger,  dying-woods,  rice,  beaver,  and  other  furs, 
copper-oar.  Rice  and  fugars,  by  late  ads  of  parlia^p 
inent,  are  indulged  under  certain  conditions  (too  long  to 
be  enumerated  in  a  fummary)  to  be  carried  to  certain 
foreign  parts :  logwood  is  not  the  growth  or  produce 
of  our  plantations,  and  by  the  conftrudion  of  the  com* 
miffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  is  exempted  from  being  an 
enumerated  commodity,  (as  we  have  no  Ic^wood  the 
growth  of  our  plantations)   being  imported  from  the 

Spanifh 
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Spani(h  Weft-Indies  to  our  colonies,  and  re-exported  €0 
JEurope. 

By  an  a£i:  of  the  parliament  of  Englandi  anno  16J13, 
there  are  impofed  plantation  duties  (produce  carried  from 
one  colony  to  another)  upon  certain  enumerated  goods 
for  a  gejieral  national  ufe,  not  for  the  particular  cobny«. 
viz. 

s.d.  d. 

Mufcavado  fugars  1.6 pr  Ct.  wt,  I  Tobacco         i.prlkp 
White  do.  5.  Cotton     half  i. 

Ginger  1.  Indigo  2* 

Dying  woods  •  6.  Coco  nuts       !• 

that  upon  tobacco  has  been  appropriated  to  the  college  in 
Virginia  at  Williamfburg. 

Our  North-America  trade  to  Great-Britain,  is,  the 

enumerated  commodities  above-mentioned,  pig-iron,  and 

filh-oil,   fometimes  wheat  and  ftavcs  to  Ireland.     To 

iSpain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  dryed  cod-fifh.      To  the 

"Weft. India  iflands,  lumber,  refufc  dryed  fifli,  fait  beef 

and  pork,  butter;    and  cheefe,  flour,   horfes,  and  live 

ftock,  the  returns  from  the  Weft-India  iflands,  are,  fu- 

gar,  molaflfes,  rum,  cotton,  indigo,  dye-woods,  Spanifli 

money,  and  cocoa  :  fugar,  rum,  tobacco,  and  chocolate 

are  much  ufed  in  our  colonies. 

Anno  1729  the  attorney  and  folicitor-general,  gave 
it  as  their  publick  opinion,  that  a  negro  flave  coming 
to  Europe,  or  baptized  any  where,  docs  not  make  him 
free. 

In  our  colonies  ^  computations  of  all  kinds,  weights* 
and  meafures  are  the  fame  as  in  England. 

Our 

*  It  is  not  advifable  in  any  c^e  religious  or  civil,  though  for  the 
better,  to  make  alterations  in  any  affair  where  the  populace  have 
acquired  a  general  Handing  prejudice  ( the  reformation  from  the 
church  of  Rome  about  two  centuries  fince,  is  an  exception)  imbibed 
from  their  infancy,  or  firfl  habitual  way  of  thinkmg.  The  foltr 
years  and  lunar  months  according  to  the  O.  S.  are  not  within  a  po- 
pular ken,  and  being  very  erroneous,  are  perhaps  at  prefent,  under 
the  coniideration  of  the  Britiih  legiflatmp»  to  be  re^ed.    Meafnrea 
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Our  fettlements  upon  the  cafterly  fide  of  North-Amc- 
tica,  are  much  colder  in  winter,  and  much  hotter  in 
ibmmer,  than  the  fame  latitudes,  in  the  wellerly  or 
Europe^i  fide  of  the  other  vaft  continent ;  the  globe  of 
our  car£h  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  two  large  continents, 
▼iz,  the  ancient  continent  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa, 
and  the  new  continent  called  America.  Every  man  who 
has  refided  fome  time  in  Europe,  and  fome  time  in  , 
North-America,  is  perfonally  fenfible  of  this  :  in  Europe 
northern  fiftieries,  for  inftance,  cod  and  falmon  extend 
jbuthward  to  5 1 D.  N.  lat.  in  North- America  they  extend 
CO  further  than  41  D.  N.  lat. 

Mariners  obferve,  that  in  their  paffages  between  Europe 
and  America,  winds  are  i*  almoft  three  quarters  of  the 

year 


and  weights,  muft  be  afcertsdned  for  all  nations  upon  our  earth,  and 
prevent  naach  pazzHng  by  redu&ions,  by  taking  the  fixed  length  of 
a  pendolum,  that  vibrates  feconds  in  any  noted  place  v.  g.  in  London 
.  ,  er  Paris,  and  allowing  for  the  fmall  variations,  eafily  invelligated  for 
fboic  very  diftant  latitudes,  nt.g,  z  pendulum  vibrating  feconds  at 
Torto-BeUo  near  the  Equator,  is  found  to  differ  one  line,  or  the  1  zth 
put  of  an  inchy  from  that  at  Paris :  let  this  pendulum's  length  be 
called  a  Measure,  and  this  divided  into  decimals  (being  the  moft 
ofy  and  general  way  of  exprefling  fraflions)  be  called  Tenths,  and 
ckis  fubdivided  into  Tenths,  call^  Hundreds  :  thus  all  meafures 
aueht  be  reduced  to  three  denominations  ;  as  in  England  money  is 
xednced  to  pounds,  fhillings,  aud  pence :  contentive  meafures  are  eafily 
seduced,  upon  this  foundation,  to  a  like  certainty :  fuch  a  vefTel  of 
fuchNcertain  dimenfions,  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  fincere  rain 
vater  (which  is  nearly  the  fame  all  over  the  earth)  may  be  called  a 
Pound,  and  this  multiplied  or  divided  may  be  called  by  fome  fixed 
denominations  of  weights. 

-f-  The  trade-winds  may  be  reckoned  to  extend  30  D.  each  fide 
of  the  equator  (being  further  than  the  common  formal  technical  wa^ 
of  reckoning,  to  the  tropicks)  which  proceeds  not  only  from  the 
foD^s,  in  his  repeated  courie,  rarefation  of  the  air  weflward,  and 
cosfequently  the  elaflick  air  naturally  expanding  itfelf  towards  thofe 
weftward  rarified  fpaces  by  an  eafterly  current;  but  is  complicated 
with  another  caufe  not  much  attended  to,  viz.  the  circumambient 
air  near  the  equator,  being  of  a  lefs  confiderable  fpecifick  gravity, 
dian  its  correfponding  part  of  the  earth,  it  is  lefs  fufceptible  of  the 
earth's  [^daily  rotatory  motion,  and  with  refpedt  to  the  folid  earth, 

^  has 
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year  wcftcrly  ;  baron  Lahontan  a  Canada  officer  writes^ 
*'  that,  the  winds  from  Canada  to  Europe  are  eafterly  for 
about  100  days  in  the  year,  and  wefterly  about  260  days :" 
this  with  an  attending  wefterly  fwell  or  heaving  of  the  fea, 
is  the  reafon,  that  the  paflages  from  North-America  to 
Europe  are  much  fhorter  than  from  Europe  to  North- 
America. 

In  North- America  the  dry  freezing  winds  are  from 
north  to  weft,  in  Europe  the  dry  freezing  winds  are 
from  north  to  eaft  -,  proceeding  from  that  great  conti- 
nent which  receives  and  retains  the  northern  efFefts  of 
cold,  viz.  fnow  and  ice,  lying  to  tlie  weftward  of  Ame- 
rica, and  to  the  eaft  ward  of  Europe  ;  the  current  of 
air  gliding  along,  becomes  more  and  more  impregnated 
with  the  cold,  the  terms  of  frigorific  particles,  or  of  a 
peculiar  fait  of  nitre,  I  leave  with  the  virtuofo  idle  nor 
tional  philofophers.  The  (ituation  of  lands  occaHons 
confidcrable  differences  in  the  temper  of  the  airj  the 
weather  in  Canada  is  generally  in  winter  colder  (in  pro- 
portion to  its  latitude)  than  in  New-England,  and  more 
fettled  ;  as  being  furrounded  with  land  of  Ibme  extent^, 
and  therefore  the  land  influence  from  all  corners  of  the 


has  an  effeflual  motion  weftward,  that  is.  In  the  appearance  of  an 
eafterly  current  of  wind.  The  wefterly  winds,  in  latitudes  highor 
than  30  D.  N.  Latitude,  are  natural  eddies  of  the  eaflerly  trade  winds. 
A  northerly  wind,  is  the  natural  tendency  of  a  condenfed  very  elaflick 
air,  from  the  polar  cold  regions,  towards  the  rarified  air  near  the 
equator.  A  complication  of  this  current  of  air,  from  the  northers 
polar  regions  to  the  fouth ;  and  of  the  eddy  of  the  trade  winds  from 
the  weftward,  makes  the  frequent  North-America  winds  from  north 
to  weft ;  and  the  north- weft  is  the  moft  frequent,  efpecially  in  the  win- 
ter months. 

In  the  fummer-time,  when  the  fun  is  much  to  the  northward  of 
the  equator,  our  northern  continent  is  much  warmed,  and  thefe  north 
to  weft  winds  gliding  along  a  vaft  warmed  continent,  acquire  more 
and  more  degrees  of  heat.  Therefore  confidering  the  general  cur- 
rent of  the  extratropical  (retaining  the  daffical-terms)  winds:  the 
vaft  continent  of  North-America  being  weftward  of  our  fettlements, 
our  leeward  North-America  fettlements  muft  be  in  fummer  much 
liottcr  than  the  European  windward  feulements  in  the  lame  lati- 
tudes. 

8  windsy 
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winds,  of  the  fame  nature;  whereas  in  New- England 
to  the  eaftward  is  water  or  fea  of  a  Very  different  inflvH 
cnce  fronft  the  land  or  earth's  fpecifick  gravity  or  foli- 
dity  in  receiving  or  retaining  cold  or  heat.  By  the  foft-^ 
nefs  of  the  vapour  from  the  water,  the  fea-iliorc  is 
warmer  than  the  inland,  the  fea  warmer  than  the  ftiore^ 
and  the  ocean  or  deep  water  warmer  than  the  fea: 
Thus  the  ifland  of  Great- Britain  and  its  appertaining  if' 
lands  are  much  warmer  in  winters  than  the  adjacent  con- 
tinent, but  with  this  inconveniency  (a  digreffion)  that 
this  foft  vapour  or  damp,  difpofes  the  inhabitants  to  a 
catarrhous  or  colliquative  conlumption  \  this  diftemper, 
time  out  of  mind,  is  recorded  as  an  Englilh  endemial 
diflemperl  The  Situation  of  the  various  countries  as  to 
iflands,  and  head-lands,  as  to  variety  of  foil,  fandy 
iands  which  retain  the  heat,  morafs,  fwamps,  and 
wood-lands  which  retain  damps ;  thefe  a  fummary  can-* 
not  enumerate,  with  regard  to  the  winds  or  current  of 
the  air  and  as  to  the  temper  of  the  air  in  our  various 
colonies. 

Georgia  excepted  (Nova-Scotia  and  Cape-Breton  I  do 
not  call  colonies)  our  American  colonies  have  been  no 
charge  to  Great- Britain  ;  a  fmall  matter  of  artillery  to 
fome  of  them  muft  be  acknowledged,  but  without  am- 
munition. The  Britifh  men  of  war  or  king's  ftation'* 
Ihips,  of  late,  have  been  of  no  ufe  only  by  their  coun*' 
tenance:  The  commanders  are  either  indolent,  or  in 
collufion  with  the  purfers  (not  long  fmce  they  had  the 
perquifite  of  purfers)  take  advantage  of  the  provifions 
.of  the  non-effe£livcs,  connive  at  their  Ihips  being  ill 
mann*d,  and  upon  an  exigency  or  when  called  home^ 
diftrefs  the  trade  by  prelfing  iailors :  There  are  cKcep- 
tions  J  I  fhall  only  inftance  Sir  Peter  Warren,  an  affidxH 
Gus,  faithful,  good,  and  therefore  fortunate  man.  Our 
provinces  have  frequently  grumbled  upon  this  account^ 
and  have  lately  made  an  experiment  by  fitting  out  a 
province-frigate  at  a  great  charge  in  Maflachufetts-bay  ^ 
but  for  thefe  lad  two  years  fccm  to  be  under   the 

fame 
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-Ikme  cenfure  y  where  the  fauk  lies,  I  Ihall  not,  at  pre&iic 
relate. 

In  all  our  colonies  arc  many  good,  induftrious,  frugal, 

piouss  and  nnoral  gentlemen ;   I  hope  the  following,  ge* 

neral  charafter  of  many  of  the  populace  will  give  no 

offence.      i.  Idlenefs,    intemperance,    luxury   in    dict^ 

extravagancies  in  apparel,    and  an  abandoned  way  of 

living.      Our  planters,  efpecially  their  children,  when 

they  go  home  to  Great- Britain,  diftinguifli  thcmfelvct 

too  much  by  their  drefs,  and  expenfive  way  of  living  for 

a  fhort  time.     2.  The  people  of  all  colonies  (Britifh, 

French,  &c.)  do  not  feem  to  have  fo  much  folidity  in 

thinking  as  in  Europe ;   but  exceed  the  European  msnu 

j>euple^  as  to  fome  littletricks  and  arts  in  bufinefs  acquired 

by  education,  and  a  continued  pradice.    3.  By  importing 

mnd  expending  too  much  of  fupcrfluities  from  Europe; 

and  in  fome  colonies  by  fubilitudng  a  papcr-currenc/j^ 

they  impoverifli  themfelvcs,  and  are  under  a  necefiky  of 

fending  their  gold  and  filver,  as  returns,  to  Europe.     4. 

A  prefent  profit  prevails  over  a  diftant  intcreft. 

To  avoid  prolixity,  but  with  impatience,  I  muft  defer 
the  iniquty  of  a  multiplied  plantation  paper-currency  to 
the  appendix ;  it  is  of  no  benefit  only  to  the  fraudulent 
debtor^  they  are  not  aftiamed  to  acknowledge  that  in  equity 
and  natural  juft ice,  they  ought  to  repay  the  fame  in  real 
value  which  they  received ;  but  they  lay,  their  province 
laws  excufe  and  indemnify  them,  by  paying  any  nomi- 
nal value  J  and  that  the  companionate  good  creditor, 
muft  bkime  himfelf  for  his  forbearance  and  long  credit, 
while  money  is  depreciating :  that  a  multiplied  paper- 
currency  naturally  depreciates  itfelf,  I  (hall  at  prefent  only 
evince  by  the  inftance  of  the  province  of  Maflachufetts* 
bay,  November  1747  •,  where  are  about  two  millions, 
otic  hundred  thoufand  pounds  current  publtck  biWs  ci 
acdit  not  cancelled  or  burnt,  whereof  a  fmall  matter  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  receivers  of  the  taxes ;  the  opera* 
cicm  is,  bills  of  exchange  with  Gresft-Britain  ait:  lifeii  to 
the   extravagant    incredible    height    of   one  thoufand 

5  pound 
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pound  New-England)  for  one  hundred  pound  iler« 
ling. 

Timber-trees,  efpecially  white-oaks  for  ihip-building, 
the  heft  grow  in  New-England  ;  further  north  they 
are  dwarfifh,  and  of  an  untoward  grain ;  further  foutn 
they  are  fpungy  and  foft,  and  do  not  afford  compafs 
timber. 

In  countries  far  north  the  mould  is  light  and  ipungy, 
being  much  diftended  by  the  hard  long  frofls. 

Article    IIL 

The  ecckfiajiicd  or  religious  conJUtution  of  the  Britifh 

colonies  in  North- America. 

IN  all  the  royal  patents  and  charters  of  our  colonies^ 
the  principal  condition  required  of  the  patentees, 
feems  to  be  the  converfion  of  the  Indians;  and  the 
crown  on  the  other  part  conditions  for  the  encourage-* 
ment  of  fettlcrs,  a  free  profeiTion  or  liberty  of  confci- 
cnce :  therefore  a  *  Toleration  for  all  Chriftian  pro- 

feflions^ 
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*  Religion  and  civil  govenunent  in  a  general  fenfe  are,  jure  dimMt 
bat  the  various  particular  churches  and  ftates,  feem  to  be  only  di  faB9% 
becaofe  none  of  them  have  efcaped  revolutions :  An  indulgence,  or 
lather  a  legal  explicit  toleration  for  all  (communions^  they  are  called) 
communities  of  religion  which  afe  not  inconiiftent  with  a  virtuous  life^ 
and  the  good  of  fociety,  in  good  policy  oueht  to  be  allowed ;  die '  - 
Romans,  a  very  polite  people  (their  Jut  d<viU  is  piadtifed  every  where   ^ 
in  Europe  to  this  day]  made  the  gods  (religions)  of  all  nations  free  of 
their  city  or  empire ;  the  Dutch,  by  an*  univerfal  toleration  (but  their 
publick  places  of  worihip  mull  ble  llcenfed)  have  become  rich ;  the  - 
biflenters  in  England  by  tneir  riches  are  a  great  prop  to  the  Proteftant 
cftablifiiment ;  being  excluded  by  law  from  feveial  vain,  idle,  ambiti- 
ons  offices  and  pofls,   they  apply  themfelves  the  more  to  trade  and 
manu&dures,  and  become  generally  richer  than  the  churchmen.    The 
various  decent  modes,  confident  with  fociety  or  humanity,  of  worihip*   * 
ping  a  fupreme  Being,  may  be  tolerated ;  as  proceeding  innooeon/ 
m>m  the  bias  of  education,  from  the  various  coniiitations  and  tempers 
of  mankind^  and  fafluona  of  tkii^ge ;  but  all.with  a  goo4  intentioo  or 
imfcitncd.      . 
*  -i  ,  The 
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[ions  of  religion,  is  the  true  ecclcfiaftical  conftitution 
of  OUT  American  colonies  ^  the  f  Roman  catholick  only 

is 


The  difFerences  in  religion  generally  amount  only  to  this,  vizj 
different  people  worihipping  the  fame  GOD  in  different  modes  and 
fadiions:  pneflcraft  (  I  do  not  mean  the  pious,  meek,  charitable 
clergy)  fets  them  by  the  ears  to  the  difcredit  of  all  religion,  and  they 
make  mountains  of  mole -hill  differences* 

Amongfl  all  fedaries,  there  is  a  canker-worm  called  bigots ;  which 
pQt  their  feft  in  a  ridiculous  light,  they  are  in  a  tacit  fullen  enmity 
with  all  mankind  who  are  not  of  their  frantick  or  fanatical  perfwalion^ 
they  believe  implicitly  in  fome  parfon,  an  idol  of  their  own  making, 
but  not  properly  in  Go  d  Almighty. 

f  The  Roman  catholicks  commonly  called  papifts^  in  all  well-re* 
guhted  governments,  horn  moft  evident  civil  political  reafon^  ought 
to  be  excluded ;  the  conftitution  of  their  religion  renders  them  a 
nuiance  io  fociety;  they  have  an  induleence  for  lying,  cheating, 
robbing,  inurdering,  and  not  only  may,  but  are,  in  Chridian  duty 
bound  to  extirpate  all  mankind  who  are  not  of  their  way  of  think- 
ing, they  call  them  hereticks :  unlefs  the  Pope  (the  head  and  oracle  of 
their  religionl  by  fome  publick  accepted  bull  explain  this  article  of 
their  religion ;  popery  by  the  laws  of  nature^  and.  jui  gentium,  ought 
to  be  deemM,  inconfident  with  h)iman  fociety. 

A  do£trine  or  law,  though  iniquitous,  if  not  put  in  execution, 
becomes  oUblete  and  of  no  efFefl,  and  its  evil  tendency  ceafes ;  bur 
ibis  xHoft  execrable  do6irine  has,  in  a  moft  difinal  horrid  manner,  fre^- 
quently  been  put  in  execution;  I  fhall  give  a  few  inilances.  i« 
The  popifh  perfecution  of  pfotddants  by  ihe  papifls  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  ^om  anno  i^(;3to  ii^7  i  Biihop  Burnet  fays 
d^  (he  was  a  good-natured  woman,  but  of  a  very  ill-natured  re- 
ligion. 2,  The  bloody  maifacre  of  the  Hngenots  bv  the  papifls  in 
Paris  of  France.  De  Serres  one  of  the  beft  French  hiftorians  begins 
lb  account  of  this  maifacre  thu5,  O.ma  France!  les  cheveux  im 
tkriffemma,  fety  hmmur  de  voir  fur  U  theatre  de  ton  hiftoirejouer 
um  tree  inbu$naine  tragedie.  Upon  a  funday  being  St  Batholomew'i 
daiy,  I  ^72,  in  the  leign  of  Charles  IX.  they  took  the  opportunity 
of  the  time  when  the  marri^  of  Henry  of  Bourbon  King  of  Na« 
vane  a  proteftant,  to  Marguerite  de  Valois,  fifler  to  the  king  of  France, 
was  to  be  celebrated  i  moft  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  grandees  of 
France,  who  were  of  the  proteftant  or  Hugenot  religion,  being  ex- 
pelled in  Paris  upon  this  occafion,  they  thought  it  a  proper  oppor- 
tnnity  to  extirpate  them  by  the  furprize  of  a  maifacre.  At  this  blow 
they  maffiKred  ten  thoufand  perfons  in  Paris.    ^.  The  popifh  gun- 

Sawder- plot  difcovered  the  beginning  of  November  1605,  defigned  to 
ow  np  and  deilroy  the  peers  of  England  at  that  time  in  parliament 
affcfflblcd :  tbns  they  imagined  to  cancel  one  of  the  three  nega- 

<^  livci 
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is  excepted ;  the  nature  of  our  conftitution,  the  horrid 
principles  of  that  religion,  and  at  prefent  the  popifti 
claims  to  our  royal  fucceOion,  can  by  no  means  admit  of 
it ;  the  papifts  of  Maryland,  Penfylvania,  and  Montferrat, 
leem  to  be  too  much  indulged.  By  an  aft  of  the  Englifh 
parliament  incorporated  with  the  aft  of  union  of  Scotland 
and  England,  anno  1 707 ;  the  church  of  England  is, 
and  for  ever  hereafter  fhall  be,  the  eftabli(hed  religion  in 
the  territories  belon^ng  to  England,  viz.  in  the  planta* 
tions :  therefore,  the  church  of  England  is  at  prefent» 
^nd  muft  continue  in  perpetuity  the  eftabli(hed  national 
religion  of  the  plantations,  being  one  of  the  fundamen* 
tal  articles  of  the  union ;  Earl  of  I-— 4ay,  a  great  law- 
yer, upon  a  certain  occafion,  in  a  fpeech  in  the  houfe 
of  lords  well  obferved,  "  That  there  were  only  two 
articles  of  union  unalterable,  viz.  thofe  relating  to  re- 
Jtgion,  and  the  proportion  of  taxes.**  Antecedent  to 
anno  1707  it  feems  that  a  general  toleration  limited  as 
above  was  the  religious  eilablilhment  of  our  colonies ; 
1.  In  their  charters  and  grants,  there  is  no  preference 
given  to  the  church  of  fiigland.  2.  The  aft  of  uni* 
tormity  in  the  b^inning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  rdgp, 
was  prior  to  the  colonies  in  America.  3.  In  the  aft  of 
tmiformity,  beginning  of  King  Charles  IId*s  reign,  are 
.'mentioned  only  ^^  the  realm  of  England,  dominion  of 
Walest  and  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed.**  4.  Bf  ^ 
late  aft  of  the  Britifh  parliament  for  the  naturalizing  |b- 
reigners  in  the  plantations ;  receiving  the  (acrament  b 
any  proteftant  congregation  is  a  qualification  \  therefore 
it  did  not  extend  to  the  plantations. 

I  know  of  no  doftrinal  •  difference  between  the  laity 

of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  laity  of  the  thr(^ 

^^  denominations 
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lives  of  the  Engliih  legiflature.  4.  The  batcherly  maflacre  of 'the 
|>roteihints  in  Ireland,  anno  1641,  by  the  Irifh  papifts.  N&i^  fu- 
Tpe€fced>  that  it  was  by  the  inftigation  anddiredUon  of  the  court  of 
"finglaRd,  at  that  time  making  precipiute  great  advances  u>^«yafda  the 
Uom^ft  catholitk  region. 

'    *  PredeftinatiOn  and  frec*wiU  icem  to  beody  private.  opinioBSy 
'r^  but 
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denominations  of  proteftanr  diflfenters;  Waho  are  thus 
^diftifogiiifhed  from  other  difTcnters,  becaufc  they  take  out 

licenfes 


bat  not  a  national  church  dodlrine,  with  us;  tl^ey  feem  both  to  be 
crtbodoXy  the  hrfk  from  the  omnifcience  and  prefcience  of  a  fupreme 
being,  the  other  from  the  conftitution  and  inward  feelings  of  mankind : 
^ow  to  reconcile  thedi  is  a  myftei^  and  not  to  be  canvafTed ;  here  we 
muA  &/  With  the  fimply  good  Laplander  (when  queftioned  concerning 
ibsae  of  our  Chriftian  mylteries,  by  a  Swedifli  miiliooary)  Godknows. 

Free-will,  Tiwt  ail  tht  firjfical  and  moral  e'viis  fwbicb  we  perc€i*o$ 
4imongfi  mankind^  proceed  from  the  aheft  nve  make  of  this  libtrtf  : 
thb  ofniliob  feems  the  moil  confident  with  the  gpod  of  ibciety. 
«.,  ^rodiKftination,  That  every  thin^  comes  to  fetfs  by  a  fatal necej/styp 
iuaftridablblute  fenfe,  is  pernicious  to  a  good  life  and  to  fociet/» 
ahd  encouraga  an  abandoned  wicked  life :  it  annihilates  all  religion. 
If  good  wonts  do  not  forward,  nor  bad  works  hinder  falvation,  the 
iear  of  60D>  and  the  keeping  of  his  commandments,  are  of  no  tfttSi. 
"We  4nw  acknowledge  that  predeflination  in  fome  political  views  has  a 
^ooi  effed ;  this  turns  me  mto  an  annotational  digreilion. 

There  are  many  things,  which  in  a  curfory,  not  well  pointed  view 

(ai  fainters  expreis  it)  feem  (hocking,  but  in  a  proper  political  view  are 

beaatifbl  and  unavoidably  confident  with  fociety;  X  Atall  mention  a 

fisw  inAances.     1.  Predeilination  for  military  men;  Mahomet,  and 

Cromwell,  found  a  vail  advantage  by  this  do^rme,;  the  Mahometans 

have  improved  this  do^rine.very  much  araongft  their  militia,  viz. 

If  xhsy  conquer  they  have  profit  and  glory  in  this  world,  if  killed  in 

battle,  they  have  paradife  in  the  next.    a.  A  diiTolute  thoughtlefs 

wzy  of  life,  but  io  regrulated,  as  not  to  be  enormous  and  prejudicial 

to  p^ace  and  good  neighbourhood;  without -this  tacit  allowance,  we 

•ihould  be  at  a  lofs  for  a  fufEcient  number  of  ibldiers  and  faifora 

Qpon  occafion.     3.  Pinching  of  the  very  mean  labourers  or  working 

people,  by  lowering  or  keeping  their  wages  much   under ;  hereby 

^our  merchants  can  aSbrd  in  foreign  markets  to  under-fell  the  merchanu 

-of  other  comttries,  and  confeonently  vent  more  of  their  produce  or 

manu^dure:  befides,  let  us  luppoie,  their  employers  in  generofltjr 

and  benciiQence  to  allow  more  wages  than  are  merely  fufUcient  to  pro- 

.  vide  them  the  neceiTaries  of  life,  perhaps,  fome  few  of  them,  may  la^ 

'np  this  furplus,  and  in  a  fliort  time  afpire  higher  than  this  their 

■  tlkcm  labour,  thus  their  labour  is  loft ;  but  the  grcateft  part  would 

idle  way  (6  much  time  (a  day  or  two  in  the  week  lofi  to  the 

puUick  good)  as  this  furplus  could  fupply  with  neceiTaries,  to  the 

leflenidg  of  our  manufadlures,  &c.    4.  Encouraging  of  a  great  con- 

fumption.  of  firitifli  goods  by  luxuty  and  extrav^ant  equipage  in 

.  our  colonies,  is  thought  by  iome  wrong-headed  men  to  be  a  benefit 

to  the  mother-country:  this  is  a  grand  miftake,    becaafe  induilrjr 

iDod  fi-ugaliQf  in  all  fubfervients>.is  requiiite,  otherways  they  cftnnot 
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*«  Puritans  Ih  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King 
*«  James  I..  Confidering  the  views  with  which  this  doc- 
*  *  trine  has  been  lately  advanced  here  by  the  Nonjurors, 
**  if  any  miflionary  fhall  renew  this  controverfy,  and  ad- 
*f  ranee  the  fame,  I  fliall  efteem  him  an  enemy  to  the 
**  church  of  England,  and  the  proteftant  fucccflion,  and 
**  Ihall  deal  with  him  accordingly/*  Dodwel  carried  this 
afFair  of  bapttfm  to  a  ridiculous  height,  viz.  that  the. 
fbuh  bf  men  were  naturally  mortal,  but  epifcopal  bap- 
Xittd  mak^s  them  immortal. 

The  differences  in  offering  up  their  prayers  to  the 

fupreme  Being  are  not  eflentia),  whether,  i.  By  liturgy,- 

api'iiited  form,  called,  in  the  church  of  England,  com-^ 

ntOft-ptayer.     2.  Memoriier^  though  generally  compofed 

by  fofne  direftory,  or  c?uftom,  or  habit,  as  amongft  the 

three  denominatibrls  of  proteftant  diflenters.     3.  Random 

e^tempcre  pTSLycrs  of  the  fober-minded  •,  I  do  not  mean 

the  pfofane  enthufiaftick  prayers  of  new-lights  and  others, 

which  they  impibufly  call,  praying  as  the  Spirit  fhall-" 

gji^e  the/ft  utterance  5  infpirations  are  ceafed.     4.  Mental 

prayers  j  thefe  are  called  Quietifts  •,  fuch  are  the  Englifli 

(>]aker$,  the  Dutch  Mennifts  or  Mennonites,  the  Spa- 

ntm,  French,  and  Italian  Molinifts  ;  they  are  of  opinion, 

thalt  in  our  devotions  we  are  to  retire  our  minds  from 

all  exteriors,  and  fink  into  a  pious  frame  of  filence  ; 

that  uling  of  words,  or  attending  to  words,  interrupts 

devotion  -,  and  they  reduce  all  the  exercife  of  religion  to* 

this  firtiplicity  of  mind.     In  (hort,  Quietifts  are  of  opi-^ 

nibn,  that  the  great  God  ought  to  be  adored  in  filence- 

ahd  admiration;  that  words  and  ceremonies  divert  true 

devotion  to  material  founds  and  objefts.     Our  Quakers' 

lay  that  their  filent  meetings  are  the  moft  edifying.     A 

ftridl  uniformity  in  religion  does  not  people  a  country, 

but  depopulates,  and  particularly  fends  away  the  bcft 

of  their  people,  the  induftrious,  peaceable,  cunfcientious 

diflenters.     The  revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantz  hurt" 

France  very  much,  by  fending  away  many  of  their  bcftr 

manufacturers  and  artificers,   to  the  great  benefit  of 

0^3  Grtat-* 
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Great-Britain  and  Holland,  where  an  extenfiri^  ccmpaf* 
fionate,  charitable  toleration,  is  eftkbtiflied  l)y  Iaw&  and 
plakkaats. 

^.  In  our  colonies  people  of  all  religions  are.  under 
the  coercive  power  of  the  civil  government ;  therefore, 
at  prefent,  any  other  government  in  the  feveral  dencMhi- 
nations  of  churches,  might  have^  the  bad  effedb  of  impe" 
rium  in  impma^i.  e.  confufion^  It  fad,  in  Qui*  planta* 
tions,  at  this  time,  there  is  no  real  pnSvincial  church* 
government,  and  confequcntly  do  not  diflfer  in  this  re* 
iped  *»  the  bilhop's  commi0ary  is  only  a  nominal  office ; 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  independant  or  congregational 
clergy  in  Bofton  the  end  of  May,  at  the  folemnity  of  the 
election  of  a  provincial  council ;  and  the  yearly  pUgrir 
mage  of  fome  Quakers,  are  only  upon  a  laudable  tri^^a 
ly  account.  Perhaps  a  fuperintendant  of  the  miflionarics 
from  the  fociety  of  1701,  might  have  a  good  efieft'; 
with  a  power  and  inftru£bions  to  remove  mi(nonarie3 
from  one  flation  to  another,  as  the  intereft:  of  propagat* 
ing  the  gofpel  might  require.  As  an  hiftorian,  every 
thing  is  in  my  province.  Some  who  do  not  underfl^and 
propriety  of  charafters,  think  I  ought  not  to  mention 
the  clergy  \  but,  as  a  writer  of  hiftory,  I  cannot  avoid 
it,  without  being  reckoned  deficient  and  partial  in  (be 
affairs  of  the  clergy. 

4.  The  veftments  of  tlie  clergy  are  not  to  be  faulted^ 
they  are  not  eflential  to  religion  ;  all  communions  feem 
to  affeft  fomething  peculiar  in  this  refpeft  \  the  gown, 
caflbck,  girdle,  rofc,  furplice,  i^c.  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  plain  black  gown  of  the  ofliciating  clergy  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  Hugenots  of  France^  the  black 
gown  with  frogs  in  the  country  minifters  of  Scotland  ^ 
^  black  cloak  of  the  independants  \  the  antiquated'  ha- 
bit of  the  Quakers,  particularly  of  their  exhorccr«# 

Perhaps,  at  prefent,  many  religions  are  io  loaded 
with  verbal  differences  or  controverfics,  and  with  enthu- 
Jiaftick  devotional  terms,  that  they  are  become  an  affair 
not  of  pi^tyi  fyipcrity,  and  truth,  but  3  jumble  of  in- 

fignificant 


fi^tficant  technical  words»  a^d^cant-phrafes :  as  fenner;r 
1j^  mftcad  of  true  folid  philofophy  and  natural  Hift^, 
there  was  in  the  fchools  only  a  pedantick  metapbylicai 
jargoay  which  by  this  time  has  received  a  notable  refor- 
matton  %  fo  I  doubt  not,  that  religion  in  time  may  adiQit 
of  tbe  nke  purity  and  fimplicity.  : .     \ 

hi  Great-Britain  there  are  three  diftind  fodeties  for 
propagating  chriftian  proteftant  knowledge  or  reli^on  In 
ibrtfgn  parts»  incorporated  by  royal  charters. 

I.  Anno  1^.9.  The  parliament  of  England,  granted  a 
charter  to  a  prefident  and  fociety,  for  propagating  the 
gofi)cI  in  New-England ;  at  the  r^oration  it  was  laid 
allele,  but  by  folicitation  a  new  charter  was  granted  14 
CapjQU.  February  7,  to  a  fociety  or  company  for  propa- 
gating, die  gofpel  in  New-England,  and  parts  adjacent  in 
America,  the  number  of  members  not  to  exceed  45,.  and 
the  firrvivers  to  fupply  vacancies ;  they  appoint  commif- 
&omn  in  New»£ngland  to  maoage  aflfairs  there:  this 
charity  has  been  helpful  to  fome  of  the  preachers  in  New- 
Englaqd  who  have  fmall  provifion. 

.2«  Anno  1709.  By  charter  there  was  eftablifliedJn 
Scotland  a  fociety  for  propagating  chriftian  kngwle^^e 
amoDgft  the  Highlanders  i  4  Geor.  I.  their  charter  w|s 
extended  to  all  infidel  countries  beyond  feas ;  they  haye 
a  confiderable  fund,  they  have  had  a  miflfionary  uppn  the 
New- England  weftern  frontiers,  and  another  upon  its 
caftern  frontiers ;  the  laborious  Mr.  Brainard,  lately  deacj, 
was  their  miifionary  amongft  the  Indians  upon  the  norther^ 
Irootkrs  of  Pennfy Ivania,  and  the  Jerfies. 
'  3.  A  fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign 
parts»  eftablifhed  by  charter  June  16,  anno  1701,  th^r 
certain  fund  is  very  fmall,  they  depend. upon  fubfcrip- 
^ns  and  cafual  donations  ^  their  fublbribing  and  corre- 
fponding  members  at  prefent,  are  upwards  of,5,ppQi 
ifl  the  American  colonies,  near.  60  milTionaries  ^  their 
annual  expence  exceeds  4,000^^.  fter,  ,  We  may  find  by 
their  charter,  by  their  aanual  fociety -fermons,  and  by 
the  yearly  narrative^  of  the  progress. of  this  fociety; 
i         ,;  0^4  that 
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that  the  principal  deOga  is  to  propagate  chriftian  know<ii 
lodge,  that  the  Indians  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
^HRisT ;  to  preach  the  golpel  to  the  heathen ;  the 
ca^e  of  the  Indians  bordering  upon  our  Settlements,  and 
iuch  like  expreiTions :  a  ii^condary  defign  is,  to  officiate 
where  there  is  no  provifioD,  or  only  a  fniall  proviGoa  for 
a  gofpel  miniftry^  Many  good  things  were  originally 
intended  by  this  charter,  and  dqubtle^  the  fame  good 
intentions  continue  with  the  fociety ',  but  in  all  publick 
diftant  affairs  the  managers  at  home  inay  be  impofed 
upon :  here  I  beg  leave  of  the  miffionaries,  as  an  hifto* 
rian  to  relate  matters  of  faft ;  if  any  miffionary  thinks^ 
that  I  deviate  from  the  truth,  he  may  correct,  n^e,  and 
I  fhalJ  be  nniore  explicit  and  particular  in  the  appendix. 
The  remarks  which  I  Ihall  make  at  prefent  are,  x.  The; 
miflionaries  do  not  concern  themfelves  with  the  conver- 
fions  of  the  Indians  or  heathen-,  the  miffiooaries  oC 
Albany  in  the  province  of  New-York,  have  at  times  vil5?i 
ted  the  Mohawks.  2.  Inftead  of  being  lent  to  ttH^ 
and  ferve  their  miffions  in  our  out-town  new  istde* 
tnents  (where,  in  the  words  of  their  charter)  "  the 
provifion  for  minifters  is  very  mean,  or  are  wholly  defti<* 
tute  and  unprovided  of  a  maintenance  for  minifters,  and 
the  publick  worihip  of  God,*'  they  are  fent  to  the  capi:i 
tals,  richeil,  and  bed  civili;i:cd  towns  of  our  provinces  ^ 
^  if  the  defign  and  inftitution  were  only  to  bring  over 
the  tolerated  fober,  civilized  difienters,  to  the  formality 
of  faying  their  prayers  f  liturgy-fafhion.  In  the  colony, 
of  Rhode-Ifland,  difcreet  able  miffionaries  are  requifite. 

The  Britifti  miffionaries  of  the  three  diftinO:  focietics, 
are  much  deficient,  when  compared  with  the  mifSonariea 
of  other  nations  amongit  the  heathen^     it  For  many 

yean 
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f  I  do  not  intend  to  derogate  from  the  liturgy  or  common-pr^ef 
of  the  church  of  England,    from  their  veftments,  and  other  deco-' 
ratiofiii  and  ceremonies  (which  fome  Paritans  caU  ecclefiaftical  Sceni- 

ht)  from,  their  f^9  aiKl  ^iliv^s.    B^caufc,  i.  So  mach  of  thoF 
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yean  laft  paQ:»  we  have  frequent  accounts  of  many  iiu« 
xnerous  converdons  of  the  heathen  in  the  Eaft-Indies  by 
the  Danifh  chriftian  proteftant  miflionaries,  which  not 
only  *  propagates  our  chriftian  rehgion,  but  in  a  political 
view  brings  t)ver  the  aborigines,  and  fecures  them  in' a 
narional  intereft.  2.  The  French  mifiionari^s  in  Canada 
are  iiKfcfjttigable,  and  thereby  ferve  the  imereft  of  France; 
equally  with  that  of  chriftianity.   3.  The  popiih  niiflion- 


Roman  breviaries  and  ceremonies,  were  to  be  xatai&edy.  as  wereccau 
^fteqt  with  the  reformatior) ;  that  the  trat^ui  or  change  with  ths 
vok^  might  be  more  eafily  complied  with.  2.  Thofe  of  the  con^ 
feflioa  of  Augfburg,  and  Heidelberg  in  Germatiy,  tfat!  Hugenots  of 
f  ranee,  the  Dutch  cftablifhed  church, Iff  r.  hsve  printed iDrms  of  prayetf 
jpd  afixed  pfahnody.  3^  The  Greek  and  Aimefriaftchorchtiitolerateil 
in  the  Torkifh  and  Per&an  dominions,  muft  have.vaniihediiianjr  centu<% 
ries  ago«  if  it  l^d  not  been  for  the  outward  (Hew  oT  the  vedments  of 
their  dergy,  decorations  of  their  chuithesr,  their  i^fts  and  >lei^als.  4J 
To  theWdlmmiler  prefbyterian  confeffion  of  fudx,  is.anoexed  a  direct 
tpcy  kxt  the  publick  worihip  of  God,  amoBg&  other  thingis  the  feveral 
heads  to-be  obferved  in  their  pubh'ck  prayers  are  diredled. 

*  Mifllonaries  may  be  ufeful  in  a  double  capacity,  i.  Civil,  thati^, 
by  briogin?  thofe  wild  nations  or  tribes^  into^he  intereil  worldly  of  po« 
Ikiod  of  their  conftituents,  and  of  keeping  them  ftcady  vpl  th&fame:^ 
2.  Rdigious,  for  this  they  are  principally  deiigoed,  to  convert  the  hear 
thei)  to  the  religion  of  their  own  country ;  by  purity  of  do^ne  arid 
exemplary  life  to  eflablifh  religion  and  good  manners  amongft  themi' 
their  ought  chie%  to  inculcatev  that  true  happjhcfsi  oonfifb  ia  healtk 
Bud  virtue  ;  that  the  efTentials  of  religion  are  to  be  good  and  wife.  Mr^ 
Hnbbard,  10  his  hiftory  of  the  troubles  in  New-England  by  the  Indians^ 
jDves  a  wrong  turn,  in  terming  it,  '^  The  Indians  carrying  00  the  dc-^ 
ngns  of  the  kingdom  of  darknefs,*'  whereas  we  do  not  know  of  any 
Jnaaas,  that  ever  attempted  to  pervert  oui  jpe<^le  in  affairs  of  religion^ 
nor  to  make  them  abjure  the  chriftian  religion — The  moil  noted  and 
deierving  Encliih  mifllonary,  that  hitherto  has  appeared  in  our  Britifii 
North-Amenca  colonies,  was  the  rev.  Mr.  John  ElHot  of  Roxbury, 
called  the  Indian  Evangelift,  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge  in  Eng- 
land, came  over  to  New-England,  anno  1631,  was  60  years  miniftef 
of  Roxbury,  adjoining  toBofton,  his  fucceffor  Mr.  Walter  is  now  livings 
a  very  extraordiiiary  inftance  of  no  more  than  two  incumbents  in  the 
fpace  of  120  years  in  fucceiTion.  Mr.  Elliot  died  1690,  xt  86.  Hit 
indnn  bible  (it  was  in  Natick  Indian)  was  printed  at  Cambridge  1664 1 
after  Jhis  death  it  was  republiihed  with  the  corredtions  of  Mr.  CottoD, 
mio^ier  of  Plymouth. 

8  [ariei 
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aries  in  China  from  feveral  European  nations,  by  their 
mathematical  ingenui.ty/ and  their  omnia  omnibus^  have 
b$en  very  useful  to.  chrifl:i^ty. 

'A  Dl  C&£SS10N 

Concerning  the  fit  fling  of  colonies  in  general ;  wi4b  an  Uto- 
pian amufementj  or  laofe  propofals^  towards  regulating 
the  BritiA  cotomes  in  tie  north  continent  of  America. 

.  It  is  a  common  but  miftaken.  notion,  that  fending  t^ 
broad  colonies  weakens  the  mother-country :  Spain  is 
generally  adduced  for  the  inftance;  but  Spain  b^ing  ill 
peopled  does  not  proceed  from  thence,  it  is  from  their 
native  ik)th,  from  driving  all  the  Moors  out  of  that 
country,  from  a  rigorous  inquifition  in  religious  aSairSt 
from  v^  numbers  of  friars  and  nuns  who  dp  not  labour, 
and  who  are  not  allowed  to  propagate  their  (pedes :  For 
this  reafon,  and  from  the  popes  being  landlords  only  for 
Kfe,  the  pope's  dominions  in  Italy  are  almoft  defolate  of 
people,  but  not  fix)m  fending  out  of  colonies  ^  they  have 
no  colonies. 

The  grandeur  of  Phoenicia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  was 
much  o^idng  to  their  colonies ;  they  made  no  complaints 
of  their  colonies  depopulating  their  refpedive  mother- 
countries.  The  many  and  large  Dutch  colonies  in  the 
£aft -Indies,  do  not  depopulate  Holland,  but  are  the  chief 
foundation  of  their  wealth.  How  vaftly  rich  muft 
France  have  been  in  a  very  fliort  time,  if  the  good  catr 
dinal  Fleury's  fcheme  of  trade  and  colonies  had  beieo 
followed,  in  place  of  their  idle  romantick  land-conqudfo 
in  Europe. 

The  people  fcnt  from  Great-Britain  and  their  progeny 
made  vaftly  more  profitable  returns,  than  they  could  poP 
fibly  have  done  by  their  labour  at  horne :  I  do  not 
mean  idlers  and  foldiers  fent  only  for  the  defence  of  un- 
neceffary  multiplied  colonies ;  this  feenis  to  be  bad  po- 
licy, by  exhaufting  their  mother- country  both  of  men 
and  money.      If  any  neighbouring  foreign  fettkment 

becomes  noxious,  let  us  demoliih  or  difmantle  it,  wbea 
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in  our  power ;  and  prevent,  by  treaty  or  force  4ny  Al- 
lure fetriertient ;  this  wilt  be  fumdenc  and  profitable. 

The  nations  of  Great-Britain  are  not  a  nuttaerous  ptCh 
pie,  and  therefore  cannot  fwarm  fo  much  (in  allufion  to 
.bees)  as  fome  other  countries  of  Europe :  We  have 
found  and  do  prafkice  two  confiderable  expedients/  to 
fupply  this  defedt.  i.  Importing  and  naturalizing  of  fo- 
reigners^ witnefs  the  late  in9r€diblc  growth  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Penfilvania,  from  the  importation  of  Palatines 
and  Strafburghers  from  Germany.  By  an  ad  of  parlia- 
ment, any  foreigners  who,  after  the  firft  of  July  1 740, 
fliall  refide  in  any  of  his  majcfty's  colonies  feven  yeai^i 
or  more,  without  being  abfent  above  two  months  at  a 
time  from  the  colonies,  and  (hall  bring  a  certiQcate  of 
his  (having  received  the  facrament  within  three  nionthsitt 
Ibroe  proteftant  congregation,  and  of  taking  the  oaths  to 
the  goverment  before  a  jufticc,  and  regiff ering  the  (am^ 
fhall  be  deemed  as  natural- born  fubjeds.  n,  Importid|^ 
and  employing  of  *  (laves  fix>m  Africa ;  in  the  Weft-In:- 
dia  or  fugar-iflands,  and  in  the  fouchern  di(fa-id  of  the 
Briti(h  colonies  in  North- America,  they  are  about  300,000 
at  the  charge  of  about  30  j.  (terl.  per  annum  per  head:; 
Theie  negro  (laves  are  employed  in  the  produce  of  aU 
our  fugars,  tobacco,  rice,  and  many  other  valuable  cotHi^ 
modities. 

The  difcouragements  and  hindrances  of  the  growtk 
of  our  plantations,  which  require  to  be  remedied,  are  ^ 
iinpreffes,  becaufe  hitherto  our  plantations  have  no  (pare 
hiolds.  I.  Inlifting  of  landmen  as  foldiers  to  (erve 
without  their  feveral  provinces  or  colonies :  All  the  co- 
loriiei  want  more  people,  and  whites,  natives  of  Ame- 
ifica,  do  not  well  bear  tranfplantation ;  of  the  two  coai>*> 

panics  fent  from  Ma(rachufets-bay  in  New-England  manjr 

.. ,  •  . 
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*  Ftom  obfervation  and  experience,  it: feema;  to  be:  an  eibbliihed 
opinion,  that  a  negro  man  of  40  xt.  is  in  value  equal  to  a  negrb' 
boy  of  16  set.  and'  proportional!/ in  their  pthct  ages  upwards  iu4 
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years 


yetrs  ago  for  the  relief  of  Jamaica,  not  above  fix  men 
leturned  ;  of  the  ^oo  meh  lent  to  Cuba  expeditions,  not 
dceeding  50  men  returned ;  of  the  4000  men  volun- 
teers upon  the  expedition  to  Louifbourg,  one  hdf  died 
p(  ficluiefles ;  and  they  who  returned,  came  home  with 
a  habit  of  idleneis,  and  generally  confumed  more  than 
they  earned,  and  confequentiy  were  wotfe  than  dead : 
Inliftments  to  be  allowed  only  occafionally  in  cafes  of 
invjiiions  or  infurrddions  in  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
2.  Imprelling  of  idlers,  and  imprefflng  of  failors  from 
the  inward-bound  trade,  leaving  a-board  proper  perfons 
CO  take  care  of  the  intereft,  though  in  itfelf  illegal,  i^  by 
cuflom  connived  at,  but  this  connivance  is  abufed  by 
ibme  commanders,  impreffing  men  who  in  a  fpecial 
manner  are  exempted  by  aA  of  parliament,  Juch  as  fd- 
ceign  failors,  tradefmens  apprentices,  whole  crews  of 
merchant- fiiips  outward-bound,  and  cleared  out,  without 
ftcuring  the  veflels  from  diiafters^  and  the  goods  front 
embezzelments.    . 

I.  By  ad  of  parliament,  amongft  thofe  exempted  from 
impreflfcs,  are,  every  foreigner,  whether  feamen  or  Itod- 
iJaicn,  who  fhall  ferye  in  any  merchant- (hip  or  privateer, 
belonging  to  the  fubjeAs  of  Great-Britain.  There  are* 
fikewife  exempted  from  being  impreffed  into  his  majefty*s 
fcrvice,  every  pcrfoil  being  of  the  age  of  55  years  or 
under  18  ;- every  perfon  who  fliall  ufe  the  fea,  fliall  be 
exempted  from  being  impreffed  for  the  fpace  of  two 
years,  to  be  computed  from  hi&  firft  going  to  fea ;  and 
^yery  perfon  who  having  ufed  the  fea,  ftidl  bind  himfclf 
ajpprentice  to  ferve  at  fea,  (hall  be  estempted  firom  being 
imprelTed  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  to  be  computed 
from  the  time  of  binding* 

.  2,  The  navy  may  beferved  without  violent  impreflTcs  ; 
we  have  many  inftances  of  brave,  adive,  gallant  com- 
manders-, wholiave  carried  On  affairs  committed  to  their 
truft  with  good  expedition,  and  fuccefs,  without  drflref- 
$ng  of  trade  5  but  meerly  by  voluntary  inliftments, 
laving  gained  the  affe&ion  of  failors  in  general,  by  uf- 

ing 
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ViS.  thofe  ijien  with  hunianky  «nd  twnevolcacc  5  a  noted 
ynU^Bce  we  have  of  this  jn  Sir  Pfj;^r  Warren,  ^  gentleman 
of  ^  iH^verl^Uy  acknowl€(Jge4  go<?d  char^fter,  jijturaUf 
gopd  4nd  humane,  always  friendly  to  trade,  benevolent^ 
pejove^  by  his  of&cers  and  (qotn^n^  f^iiors,  aifidueus  and 
CQp(itant,  thfsr^fpre  fuccefsful  and  fortunate. 

3,  Jf  ^e  foremaft  m^  abp^rd   men  of  war  wcrt 

more  hijnunely  qfed  by  fi\\  their  officerfi,  perhaps  there 

wpu}d  be  no  occafion  for  irnprtges;  their  encourage*- 

^nt  in  times  of  war  is  very  cpnfiderablc,  viz.    That 

^  pfBcers,  f^amen  and  foldiers,  on  bpard  every  Britifh 

jnan  of  war,  (hall  h^ve  the  fole  property  of  all  (hips 

^d  merchandise  they  (hall  take  i^fter  the  4th  of  January 

4739  ir>  Europe,  and  after  die  24th  of  June  1740  in  any 

other  part  of  the  world  \  to  be  divided  in  fuch  propor«* 

tion  4S  the  crown  (hall  order  by  proclamation,  as  alio  a 

bounty  of  5  /•  for  every  man  which  was  living  on  board 

any  velTel  fo  taken  or  deftroyed,  at  the  beginning  of  the 

engagement ;   by  proclamation  the  dividends  were  to 

thp  captain  3  8ths,  if  under  the  command  of  an  admi*' 

ral  or  warrant  commodore^  pne  of  three  eighths  is  n 

the  admiral  or  commodore  ;  i  8th  to  the  lieutenants  and 

matter  •,  1  8th  to  the  warrant  officers  v  I  8tb  to  the  petty 

officers,  and  2  8ths  to  the  private  men.    By  a£k  of  the 

general  alTembly  of  Ma(rachufet;ts-bay,   the  provincial 

armed  velTels  in  dividing  their  captures,  2  8ths  is  alloD- 

ted  to  the  captain,  and  3  8ths  to  the  private  men,  bc- 

caufe  the  private  men  of  a  provincial  privateer  are  fqp- 

po(ed  to  be  good  livers  and  inhabitants,  thofe  belonging 

to  n^n  of  war  are  generally  abandoned  vagrants,  and 

any  additional  pence  renders  them  more  diflTolute  and  ini- 

capable  or  negligent  of  their  duty. 

There  are  many  other  encouragements  to  provide  the 
navy  with  voluntier  failors ;  and  to  prevent  arbitrary 
and  violent  impre(res,  unnatural  in  a  free  Britilh  confti*- 
tution ;  for  inftance, 

4.  For  the  better  encouraging  foreign  feamen  to  fervc 

on  board  Britilh  (hips,  it  is  cnadtcd,  that  every  fucfc 

foreign 
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foreign  feaman,  who  (hall  after  the  firft  day  of  January 
1739,  have  ferved  during  the  war,  on  board  any  Britifh 
man  of  war,  merchant-fhip,  or  privateer,  for  two  years, 
ihall  be  deemed  a  natural-bom  fubjeft  of  Great-Britain, 
and  (hall  enjoy  ^all  the  privileges,  &c.  as  an  adual  na- 
tive of  Great-Britain. — Provided,  that  no  perfon  thus  na- 
turalized, (hall  be  of  the  privy  council,  or  (hall  have 
any  place  of  truft  civil  or  military,  or  have  any  grant 
of  lands  from  the  crown,  Imprefling  of  fcamen  for 
the  fcrvice  of  the  navy,  prevents  the  increafe  of  (hipping 
and  feamen  in  the  colonies,  and  occa(ionalIy  makes 
-^  riots  and  dangerous  tumults ;  the  imprefiing  of  fea- 
men has  in  part  been  redre(red  by  a  late  aft  of  parlia- 
ment. There  had  long  fubfifted  a  difpute  between 
the  admiralty  and  the  trade,  concerning  the  impre(&ng  of 
iailors:  the  (ir(t  infifted  that,  commanders  of  priva- 
teers, and  matters  of  merchant- men,  did  encourage  de- 
sertion from  his  Majefty's  (hips  of  war  by  entertaining 
and  hiring  deferters ;  the  merchants  complained  of  the 
-great  hard(htps  upon  trade  and  navigation,  from  the 
arbitrary  unreafonable  impre(s  of  hands  by  indifcreet 
captains  and  commanders :  to  accommodate  this  affair 

'  *  Our  province  m  a  peculiar  manner  f  I  am  apt  to  call  Mailachufetts* 
bay  oar  province,  becaufe,  at  this  wntiogy  of  my  refidence  there) 
itquires  fome  more  fevere  ads  againft  riot»  mobs,  and  tumults.  The 
Jeaft  appearance  of  a  mob  (fo  called  from  MohiU  Vulgm)  ought  to  be 
j^pprefled^  even  where  their  intention  in  anv  particular  z&m  is  of 
itfelf  v^vf  good  ;  becaafe  they  become  nurferies  for  dangerous  tu- 
mults ;  I  ihall  fiive  an  iiifiance  or  two  in  Bofton.  1 .  A  few  years 
jaeo,  a  houfe  of  notorious  evil  fame,  known  bv  the  name  of  mo- 
ther Gr — ^-n's  was  ranfisLckt  bv  a  findl  mob  in  the  prefence  of,  ^me 
lay,  by  inftieation  of  fome  weu-meaning  magjftrates,  the  confequence 
!ivas»  the  mob  a  few  days  afterwards  demoliihed  the  publick  madcet- 
hoofej  and  carried  off  the  materials  for  their  own  private  ufe.  %• 
^or  fomc  years  paft  upon  the  5th  of  Nov.  being  the  anniv^aiy  Gun- 
rowder-Treafon  day,  feveral  mobs,  have  carried  about  pageants  of  the 
•^ope,  the  Devil,  and  Pretender ;  thefe  gun-powder- treafon  mobs . 
jrearly  increafe;  a  few  days  after  the  gunpowder-treaibn  pagean- 
tries, or  mobsy  an  imprefs  in  Bofton  harbour,  with  the  recent  accident 
of  two  men  in  Boilon,  being  murdered  by  aprefs-gang,  occafioned 
'a  veiy  g^eat  tumult  in  Bofton* 

8  the 
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the  parliament  of  Great- Britain  in  their  wifdom  paflfed 
an  a&  anno  1 746,  that  privateers  or  merchanc-men  hat- 
bouring  defercers  from  the  King's  (hips,  Ihould  forfeit 
50  /•  fterl.  per  man ;  and  any  officer  of  a  man  of  war 
imprefling  any  failor  (deferters  excepted)  on  (hore  or  on 
board  ihali  pay  50/.  fterl.  for  each  man  impreflol.  This 
ai£t  is  only  in  relation  to  the  fugar-iQand  colonies }  it 
might  eafily  when  in  agitation  have  been  extended  to 
the  continent  colonies  of  North- America  by  proper  ap- 
plication of  their  feveral  agents ;  in  a  particular  maa- 
net  New* England  claimed  this  exemption  (if  their  agents 
iiaid  had  that  addrefs,  intereft,  vigilancy  and  aflTiouitjr 
which  their  duty  required)  by  having  lately  fuflfered  io 
jnuch  in  their  perfons  and  puries  by  a  voluntary  expe- 
dition in  favour  of  their  mother-country  againft  Louif*- 
bourg :  I  am  apt  to  think  that  being  too  forward  beyond 
our  natural  abilities,  may  give  the  miniftry  at  home  foaie 
rea(bn  to  imagine,  that  New«£ngland  is  fo  increafed  ill 
X>eople5  as  to  have  many  idlers  to  fpare ;  as  appears  by 
their  c^der  for  two  regiments  of  foldiers  (or  2000  meo) 
frQm  hence,  in  addition  to  the  garrifon  oif  Louiflx)urg : 
at  prefent,  I  hope  the  miniftry  are  convinced  that  New- 
England  cannot  fpare  idlers  fufficient  to  make  one  regi- 
ment compleat.  1  fpeak  for  the  intereft  of  the  country^ 
and  impartially  in  general,  my  intereft  being  in  that^counn 
cry  fome  may  wrongly  think  that  I  am  partial. 

Before  the  plantation  or  colony  trade  took  place,  the 
trade  of  England  confifted  only  in  the  exportation  of  tin  % 


*  Britain  furpaffes  all  the  world  for  woollen  xnanQfadtures  and  filr 
tin ;  the  I^aenicians  had  colonies  in  the  Caffiteredes  or  Bntifh  ifixaii, 
becaafe  of  their  Tin  :  there  is  no  known  place  of  the  earth,  wbm 
fucb  quantities  of  tm  are  to  be  found ;  Mr.  Davenant,  a  former  U« 
fpedor-general  of  the  imports  and  eicjK)rt8,  in  his  reports  anno  tftip 
writes,  that  the  contrad  for  tin,  was  1600  tun  ftanncry  weight,' or 
1714  tun,  5081b.  avoirdttjpois  weight rwhich  is  more  than  is  taken  off 
by  foreign  exportation  and  home  confumption,  and  taxy  tend  to  ndte 
the  coxamodity  a  drug,  ' 
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trad,  leachet'tt  grain,  and  wool  * :  by  colonies  ouf 
trade  and  navigation  is  vaftly  improved ;  Cromwell  and 
die  rump  parliameht  had  good  ix>tions  of  trade  in  ge*" 
neral,  and  particularly  of  the  plantation  trade ;  they  bad 
a  fcheme  to  bring  the  Dutch  to  reafon,  for  fome  out- 
rages thqr  had  done  us  in  our  fpice  trade  and  other 
afi^rs;  but  the  fubfequent  reigns,  of  the  indolent 
Charles  the  fecond,  and  of  the  popifh  prieft-rid  James 
the  fecond,  were  great  damps.  The  addition  which  the 
fciftories  and  colonies  have  made  Co  our  trade  and  na* 
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\  Great-Britain  produces  moreGRAiN^  than- they  can  confume,  and 
there  are  certain  bounties  given  upon  its  exportation,  when  prices  do 
not  exceed  fpecified  rates ;  and  upon  the  exportation  of  znanufa£turci 
^di  grain,  there  are  tx>unties  and  drawbacks.  <z;.  g.  Upon  malti 
beer»  malt-fpirits.  In  England  from  a  confumpdon  of  about  80,000 
quarters  of  malt  are  inanaTaflured  about  1,600,000  gallons  of  malt- 
^iritSy  which  pays  upwards  of  1 50,000/.  fterl.  per  an*  to  the  poblklt 
fevenue.  ^ 

*  Wool  and  woollens  are  the  greateft  and  moil:  profitable  commo- 
JBtv  of  the  produce  and  manufadares  of  Great-Britain,  on  which  the 
rdue  of  lands  and  the  trade  of  the  nation  do  chiefly  depend.  The 
gain  in  mann&£hiring  of  wool  is  fo  confiderable,  that  the  greateft 
penalties,  even  to  death,  prohibits  the  exportation  of  wool  not  manu- 
£i£tured  ;  the  admiralty  appoint  cniizerson  the  coails  of  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland,  to  intercept  the  exportation  of  wool ;  thefe  penalties 
ivere  extended  to  wool  from  Ireland ;  and  afterwards  to  the  plantsi- 
tioBS ;  by  a6t  of  parliament,  after  Dec.  i.  1699,  no  wool  nor  woolleai 
the  produce  of  any  of  the  Englifh  plantations  in  America,  to  be  ihipp'd 
off  on  any  pretence  whatfoever ;  as  alfo  that  no  fuch  wool  or  woollens 
the  produce  of  any  of  the  Englifh  plantations  ill  America  (hall  be 
loaden  upon  any  horfe,  cart,  or  other  carriage,  to  the  intent  and  pur- 

g}fe  to  be  exported,  tranfported,  carried  or  conveyed  out  of  the  faid 
nglifh  phntations,  to  any  other  of  the  faid  plantations,  or  to  any 
other  place  whatfoever,  upon  the  fame  pains,  penalties,  and  for« 
leitures  ;  wluch  are^  fodeiture  of  goods  and  carriage,  and  500  /.  flerL 
fine. 

Our  woollens  are  rfwvc  one  third  of  our  univerfal  export.  Kt  a 
medium  our  wool  manufadured  is  double  the  value  of  the  weol  it- 
ielf ;  and  dedu^tmg  all  charges,  one  third  of  the  neat  profit  goes  to 
the  landlord.  We  import  about  5000  bags  of  Spanifh  or  Se^ovn 
wool  per  annum,  ic  is  of  a  fine  grain,  without  a  mixture  of  it  no 
fupernne  cloths  can  be  made ;  but  of  a  (hort  flaple,  it  cannot  be 
wrought  without  a  mixture  of  Engliih  or  other  wool  of  a  longet 
Ibple. 

yigation 
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Vigation  is  immenfe,  viz.  the  India  trade^  fur  and  Ikia 
trade,  cod-fi(hery  and  fifh-oil,  naval  ftores,  tbbacco, 
riee,  fugar,  and  other  Weft-India  IQartd  produce,  Be- 
fides  the  profits  they  afford  to  the  planters,  merchants, 
and  navigation  owners^  they  yield  great  branches  of  re- 
venue to  the  publick  treafury^  the  Eaft-India  trade  about 
3OOjO00^.  fterling  per  ann.  tobacco  200,000^.  fteriing, 
fugars  150^000  ;^.  fterlingi  fc?r. 

In  multiplying  of  colonies  there  are  boundaries  which 
to  advantage  cannot  be  exceeded  :  thus  our  fugar  colo- 
nies produce  as  much  fugar  as  we  can  vent  to  profit ; 
the  fame  may  be  faid  of  rice^  and  perhaps  of  tobacco  ; 
3f  we  increafe  in  thele,  their  prices  at  market  from  their 
plenty  muft  fall,  and  not  yield  a  fufficient  profit. 

The  regulations  in  the  colony-trade^  ought  to  be  al- 
tered according  as  circumftances  of  time,  tfr.  may  re- 
quire ;  for  inftance^  feeing  by  an  arret  of  the  council  of 
ftate  1726,  the  French  colonies  are  allowed  to  carry  their 
produce  diredly  to  other  ports  of  Europe,  but  the  vef- 
lels  to  return  dire<5lly  to  the  ports  of  France  from  whence 
they  fet  out :  therefore  Great  Britain  feems  to  be  under 
0  neceflity  to  take  off  all  enumerations  (that  of  fugar  and 
rice  is  lately  in  part  taken  off)  but  that  the  veffcls  which 
carry  plantation-goods  to  foreign  ports,  fhall  clear  out 
from  Great-Britain  before  they  return  to  the  plantations, 
this  would  prevent  thei^r  carrying  foreign  goods  to  our 
plantations  direftly,  and  would  maintain  the  proper  de* 
pendency  of  the  colonies  upon  their  mother- country, 

The  Utopian  atnufement. 

I  fliall  conclude  the  general  hiftory  of  the  Britilh 
North- America  colonies,  being  the  fi..rft  part  of  our  fum- 
mary,  by  a  fcheme  for  the  better  regulating  thefe  co- 
lonies. It  is  not  to  be  expeded  that  fuch  confiderable 
alterations  are  to  be  made,  and  therefore  may  be  called 
an  idle  fcheme  -,  but,  perhaps,  it  may  give  fome  hints 
towards  reAifying  feveral  things^  which  much  require 
emendations. 

R  By 
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By  the  general  patent  of  King  James  I.  anno  t6o6/ 
the  fea-line  of  the  Englilh  North-America,  at  that  time 
called  North  and  South-Virginia,  was  to  have  been  di- 
vided into  colonies  -f  of  loo  miles  fquare,    being  for 
each  colony,   lOo  miles  upon  the  fea  ;  but  this  patent 
was  foon  vacated,  and  the  propofed  divifions  did  not 
take  place :  afterwards  royal  grants  were  made  at  fundry 
times,  to  various  grantees  of  fingle  perfons  or  cpmmu- 
nities,  of  different  humours  and  views  •,  fo  that  bounda- 
ries  (the  countries  not  being  well  explored,    inftancei 
Merrimack  river  with  relation  to  the  boundaries  of  Maf- 
fachufetts-Bay,  and  New-Hampfliirc  colonies)  were   un- 
certain, and  their  conftitutions  different.     The  colonies 
at  this  time  are  arrived  to  a  ftate  of  confiderable  matu- 
rity,   and  the  conveniences  and  inconveniences  of  the 
jpolitia  or  polity  of  the  feveral  colonies  are  now  apparent  \ 
perhaps  it  would  be  for  the  intereft  of  the  nations  of 
Great-Britain,  and  for  the  eafe  of  the  miniftry  or  mana* 
gers  at  the  court  of  Great-Britain,  to  reduce  them  to 
,  Ibme  general  uniformity  •,  referring  to  their  feveral  gene- 
ral affemblies  or  legiilatures,  the  raifing  of  taxes,  and 
appropriating  the  fame,  with  the  affairs  relating  to  their 
different  or  fundry  produces  and  trade  5  thefe  may  be 
called  their  municipal  laws. 

Previoufly,  at  the  court  of  Great-Britain,  there  may 
be  conftituted  A  Board  of  Tr^ide  and  Plantations 
for  direftion ;  to  be  compofed  of  gentlemen  returned 
home,  who  have  formerly  been  governors  of  colonies, 
judges  of  vice-admiralty,  confuls  at  foreign  ports  of  trade, 
commodores  who  have  ferved  fome  time  in  plantation- 
ftations,  furveyor-generals,  and  collectors  of  the  cuftoms 
in  the  colonies,  planters,  merchants,  and  fa&ors  Viho 
follow  the  plantation  trade :  fome  few  of  thefe  may  have 
fallaries,  and  obliged  to  a  clofe  attendance  j .  the  others 
may  be  honorary*  and  with  equal  power  of  management 
when  prefent :  the  agents  (they  are  properly  their  atter- 
neys)  of  the  colonies  to  attend  when  called  upon. 

t  Page  204. 
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This  board  being  conftituted,  their  firft  bufinefs  may 
be  to  compofe  a  draught  of  a  body  of  general  laws  for 
all  the  plantations  (it  may  be  called  the  magna  charta 
OF  THE  British  colonies  in  America)  by  perufing 
the  prefent  law-books  of  the  feveral  colonies,  and  from 
their  own  perfonal  experience  and  obfcrvation,  with  the 
affiftance  of  the  attorney  and  folicitor-general,  or  of  fome 
other  eminent  lawyers*  This  draught  of  general  laws 
for  the  plantations  to  be  laid  before  the  Britilh  parliament 
for  their  approbation,  and  to  be  paffed  into  a  publick 
tift  of  parhament  -,  in  procefs  of  time,  and  as  things  may 
require,  fubfequent  parliaments  may  make  additions  and 
amendments.  All  thefe  general  laws  may  be  comprifcd 
in  i"  one  pocket- volume. 

Some  of  tbefe  plantation  general  lawsy  may  relate  to  the 

following  articles. 

I.  Property  fhall  permanently  remain  as  at  prefent, 
and  transferable  according  to  law,  with  a  claufe  tor  qui  • 
cting  poffefiions. 

Proprietary  and  charter*governments  to  be  vacated  for 
equivalents,  either  in  money,  or  a  further  addition  of 
land-property,  and  all  governments  of  the  colonies  to 

be  vefted  in  the  crown  *. 

The 


+  The  laws  of  nations  of  long  (landing  have  been  reduced  with 
great  utility  into  a  fmall  compafs.  The  Roman  pendens  are  in  fifty- 
one  titles.  Lewis  XIV.  of  France  reduced  all  the  laws  of  that  great 
country  into  two  fmall  pocket  volumes,  called  Code  de  Louis  des  mf* 
fairts  de  mer^  and  Code  de  Louis  des  affaires  de  terre.  The  laws  of 
Scotland  preceding  the  union,  are  in  three  duodecimo  volumes.  The 
Ifiws  of  Denmark  are  in  one  quarto  volume. 

•  To  fome  original  grantees,  the  government  of  the  colony  was 
equally  their  property,  as  that  of  the  foil.  It  has  been  a  pradi^e 
time  out  of  mind,  with  the  Britiih  legiilatures,  for  a  pablick  good 
.lUc,  to  take  away  private  property,  allowing  proper  ad^quauj  com- 
peniation.  In  fuch  grants  of  colonies,  government  and  land-pro- 
perty are  not  to  be  deemed  for  ever  infeparable  ;  the  Earl  of  Granville 
(formerly  Lord  Carteret)  had  one  eighth  of  the  govt rnment  as  well 
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The  government  of  all  the  northern  American  conti- 
nent-colonies being  thus  in  the  crown,  that  countfy 
may,  at  the  plealure  of  the  court  of  Great-Britain,  be 
diyided  into  fundry  governments  more  uniform,  equal, 
and  convenient  for  the  attendance  of  perfons  concerned 
in  their  provincial  courts,  than  at  prefent,  without  any 
damage  or  infraftion  of  +  property :  moreover,  the  fc- 
veral  colonies  will  be  more  adequate  checks  upon  one 

another 


as  of  the  foil  of  Carolinas ;  lately  he  reiigned  his  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  crown,  retaining  his  eiehth  part  of  the  foil,  which  is  laid 
off  diftin^,  but  fome  think  too  amply,  either  as  an  equivalent  for  re- 
signing his  (hare  in  that  government,  or  by  way  of  indulgence  as  a 
court-favourite :  the  people  of  New- [erfies  were  fo  mutinous  for  two 
or  three  years,  that  the  proprietors  (the  proprietors  are  many)  for 
their  own  eafe,  furrendred  the  government  to  the  Queen  in  council,  by 
an  inflrument  dated  April  17,  1702. 

f  Where  the  property  belongs  to  one  family  (as  the  Earl  of  Gfan- 
ville.  Lord  Fairfax,  Lord  Baltimore,  and  Pen's)  there  is  no  difficulty, 
becaufe  no  damage  is  done  to  the  property  of  the  foil,  by  fubjedii^ 
.  fome  part  of  it  to  the  jurifdidion  of  one  government,  and  the  other 
part  of  it  to  the  jurifdidion  of  an  adjacent  government :  but  where 
the  property  of  the  foil  belongs  to  a  community,  as  in  three  of  the  co- 
lonies of  New-England ;  in  fplitting  of  colonies  for  uniformity  and 
convenience,  there  feems  to  be  fome  difficulty  in  dividing  or  adjufling 
the  property  of  colony -lands  remaining,  not  granted  to  private  pcJr- 
fons,  this  difficulty  vanifties  in  courfe  of  years.  The  colony  of  Riiode- 
liland  has  made  grants  of  all  their  community -lands  to  fundry  private 
perfons  many  years  fince  :  the  colony  of  Connecticut  fold  the  re- 
mainder of  their  colony-lands,  anno  1737,  being  feven  townihips  in 
its  north-weft  corner,  to  private  perfons  by  publick  vendue  ;  the  iB» 
tcreft  of  the  purchafe-money  is  wifely  applied  towards  the  fupport  of 
free-fchools.  In  the  province  of  Malfachufett's-bay  (their  govern- 
ment is  in  the  crown,  but  the  property  of  their  lands  or  foil  is  in  the 
community)  of  their  old  charter-colony  lands,  not  exceeding  the  value 
of  four  or  five  townihips  or  parifhes  of  fix  miles  fquare  each,  remains 

■  not  granted  to  private  perfons  :  in  their  additional  province  of  Maine, 

■  a  line  of  two  townihips  deep  (the  valuable  part  of  that  country)  along 
the  fca  and  rivers  is  already  become  private  property,  fo  that  the  re- 
mainder, of  lefs  value,  may  be  reiigned  to  the  crown  for  fome  valua* 
ble  confideration,  to  be  applied  towards  paying  the  province  de|K. 
Belides,  by  treaty  with  the  Indians  anno  172;,  ^1  thofe  lands  hithec- 
to  notr  conveyed  to  private  perfons,  were  referved  to  th^  Indians* 
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another  in  cafes  of  mutiny  or  infurreftions.  The  feveral 
colonies  as  at  prefent  are  at  length,  and  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, become  well-bounded  and  diftinguiflied  (the  line 
between  Maryland  and  Pennfylvania  excepted)  an.d  there* 
fore  without  any  trouble  may  be  reduced  into  the  follow- 
ing governments. 

1.  Nova-Scotia. 

2.  Sagada^ock,  Province  of  Main,  and  New-Hamp- 
Ihire, 

3.  Maflachufetts-bay. 

4.  Rhode-ifland,  and  Connefticut. 

5.  New-York,  and  New-JeVfies. 

^,  Pennfylvania,  and  the  three  lower  counties  upon 
Delaware  river, 

7.  Maryland. 

8.  Virginia. 

9.  North-Carolina, 

10.  South-Carolina. 

11.  Georgia. 

Hudlbn's-bay  is  not  a  colony,  and  confifts  only  of  very 
much  feparated  fmall  fadories  or  lodges,  at  the  mouths 
of  fome  confiderable  rivers,  where  the  Indians  in  their 
canoes  come  to  trade  with  furs  and  Ikins.  Newfoundland 
is  not  a  colony,  but  only  a  number  of  good  harbours  for 
curing  of  cod-fifli ;  the  foil  is  good  for  nothing. 

As  the  country  and  rivers  are  now  well  explored  and 
known,  if  the  colonies  were  to  be  new-modelled,  they 
might  be  more  dillinftly  bounded  as  follows. 

Nova- Scotia,  which  is  bounded  by  the  river  and  gulph 
of  St.  Laurence,  by  the  Atlantick  ocean,  and  Bay  of 
Fiindi^  fhall  be  further  bounded  by  boundary.  No.  i,, 
bcio^  St.  John's  river,  fcfc. 
'  ■  ■        '  ■<  -      .  .  ■     .      i« 

N,'B.  In  thefe  ccmmunity -colonies,  when  they  made  grants  to  pri- 
vate perfonsy  if  they  had  fubjefted  the  granted  lands  to  feme  fmall 
certain  qait-rents,  thefe  quit-rents  would  have  been  a  permanent  branch 
of  the  poblick  revenue  towards  the  charges  of  government ;  and  would 
have  prevented  large  trads  of  granted  lands  from  being  ingroiled,  ly* 
ing  idle  and  wafte. 

R  3  ^xw 
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In  the  boundaries  of  the  feveral  colonies  according  to 
this  fcheme,  I  mean  a  due  true  courl'e,  but  not  according 
to  com  pals  or  magnetick  needle,  becaufe  of  the  continued 
irregular  progreffive  variations. 

1.  St.  John*s  river,  from  its  mouth  up  to— — ^N.  lat, 
and  thence  in  a  courfe  true  north  to  St.  Laurence  riverij 
called  Canada  river. 

2.  Sagadahock  entrance,  and  up  Quenebeck  river  to  N» 
la^.'-— and  then  north  to  the  river  of  St.  Laurence. 

3.  Up  Merrimack  river  to  its  fork  in  N.  lat. — near  En^ 
dicot's  tree,  and  thence  north  to  St.  Laurence  river. 

4.  Up  Connefticut  river  to — N.  lat.  and  thence  north 
to  the  river  of  St.  Laurence. 

5.  Up  Hudfon*s  river  to  the  carrying-place  to  Wood- 
creek,  by  Woodcreek,  and  the  drowned  lands  to  lake 
Champlain,  by  lake  ChampJain,  and  down  the  river 
Chamblais  to  St.  Laurence  river. 

6.  Up  Delaware- bay,  and  river  to  N.  lat. — -and  thence 
Dorth  to  lake  Ontario. 

7.  Up  Chefapeak-bay,  and  Sefquahana  river  to  N.lat# 
•r-and  thence  north  to  lake  Ontario. 

8.  Up  Chowan  found,  and  Roanoke  river  to  ■  long, 
weft  from  London,  and  thence  due  weft  to  the  Apalatian 
mountains,  or  further  weft  to  the  river  Miffiflippi. 

9.  Up  Winea-bay,  and  Peddie  river  to W.  long. 

and  thence  weft  to  the  Apalatian  mountains,  or  further  to 
the  river  of  MifTiffippi. 

10.  Up  the  Savanna  river  to -W,  long,  and  thence 

weft  to  the  Apalatian  mountains,  or  further  to  the  great 
river  Mifllffippi, 

11.  Finally,  is  the  new  Utopian  colony  of  Georgia, 
which  may  extend  foutb  and  weft  indefinitely. 

Iflands  in  the  dividing  bays  and  rivers  may  be  annexed 
in  whole  to  one  of  the  adjoining  provinces,  or  partly  to 
one,  and  partly  to  the  other. 

II.  In  each  colony  or  province,  there  may  be  a  legi^ 
(laturc  for  raifing  of  taxes,  aipd  for  appropriating  the 
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fame  to  the  fundry  articles  of  the  charges  of  government, 
and  for  enafti«g  of  municipal  laws,  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumftances  of  the  colony,  to  be  fent  home  (it  tor 
any  confidcrable  period)  for  approbation  :  if  prefented, 

and  not  difallowed  by  the  King  in  council  after-^ ^ ^ 

time,  fuch  plantation  laws,  (hall  be  deemed  good,  as  if 
ratified. 

The  legiflatures  may  confift  of  three  negatives  : 
I,  The  governour  with  advice  of  the  King's  or  go- 
Vernour*s  council  -f  appointed  by  the  crown,   with  rer 
commendation  of  the  Board  of  trade  and  plantations  t 
this  may  be  called  the  King's  negative. 

2d  negative  may  be  fome  particular  hereditary  lords 
of  large  manors  (v,  g.  Randaer,  Levingfton,  Beck  man 
in  New-York  government)  appointed  by  royal  patents : 
The  qualifications  may  be  a  land  eftate  in  conftitutecf 
townihips  or  pariflies^  not  lefs  than  three  thoufand  acres, 

and  who  (hall  pay  at  leaft "^^""^^C-  ft^^-  value  in 

every  thoufand  pound  province  rate ;  fomething  of  this 
oature  was  deligned  in  the  beginning  of  Carolina  fettle- 
ment.  Thefe  Fatricii  or  hereditary  Opti mates  will  be  ar 
credit  to  the  country,  and  may  be  called  the  upper  houfe 
of  aflembly.  Thofe  lands  to  be  in  tail  general,  that  is,' 
to  females  in  defedt  of  males  (while  in  females  that 
vote  lies  dormant,  until  a  male,  the  iflTue  of  this  female 
(hall  appear)  indivifible  and  unalienable  :  this  feems  to  be 
confonant  to  the  fecond  negative  in  the  parliament  of 
Qreat-Britain. 

3d  negative  is  the  reprefentatives  of  the  common 
people  from  their  fcveral  diftrifts ;  and  may  be  called 
the  lower  houfe  of  alTembly,  or  the  common  houfe  of 


^  In  all  our  colonies,  Pcnnfylvania  excepted,  the  council  is  x)ne  of 
the  three  negatives  in  the  legiflaturej  in  King's  governments  it  feem« 
unequal  (I  do  not  fay  abfurd)  becaufe  as  the  crowp  has  the  appointing 
of  the  governour,  and  of  his  council ;  the  crown  is  veiled  with  twa 
negatives  in  three :  therefore  it  is  propofed,  that  the  King's  or  gov.cr- 
nour^s  council,  {hall  have  no  other  concern  in  the  legiilature,  than  by 
advice  to  the  govemoor  in  his  negative. 

affcmbl^* 
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aflembly.  At  prefent  they  arc  variouQy  reprefented,  as 
may  appear  in  the  following  feftions,  concerning  the 
fcveral  colonies*  Perhaps  a  general  uniformity  might  be 
expedient,  that  is,  two  or  more  reprefentatives  from  each 
county,  and  two  reprefentatives  from  each  (hire  town  : 
die  qualification  for  the  ekdtors  to  be  40  s.  per  annum 
fterling  value  of  freehold,  or  50;^.  fterling  value  prin-» 
cipal  in  any  eftate  real  or  perfonal  \  the  qualification  of 
the  elefted,  reprefentative,  or  deputy  to  be       ^  per  ann. 

land  rent,  or. principal  eftate  of  any  kind  clear  of 

all  incumbrances.  As  the  reprefentatives  of  counties 
and  towns  are  not  eleded  as  agents  for  thefe  counties 
or  townfhips  at  the  general  court,  but  as  their  quota  of 
the  commons  reprefentation  in  the  province  •,  when 
they  find  a  perfon  well  qualified  in  knowledge  and  ho« 
nefty,  though  not  a  town  refident  (in  the  out-town^ 
fhips  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  refidents  or  fettlers 
do  underftand  much  of  ftate-policy  affairs)  they  may 
have  the  privilege  of  eleding  that  perfon,  though  a  ^ 
non-rcfident,  but  with  fome  natural  intereft  of  freehold 
in  the  county  or  townlhips. 

As  upon  frivolous  occafions  difputes  fbmetimes  hap- 
pen between  the  feveral  negatives ;  and  thereby  their 
general  aflemblies  fpepd  much  idle  time,  attended  with 
extraordinary  charge,  and  delay  of  bufmefs :  therefore 
in- times  of  peace,  they  ftial}  not  fit  at  one  feflion  exceed- 
ing  ^t  days  J  which  will  oblige  the  repre-^ 

fcntatives  of  the  people  to  a  quicker  difpatch  of  bufinefe, 
and  will  prevent  the  governours  from  forcing  them  into 
their  own  interefted  pfieafures,  by  an  inconvenient  long 
attendance.. 

As  in  fome  colonies,  their  affemblies  have  refufed  or 


*  In  the  MafTachufetts-bay  colony,  5  William  and  Mary  it  was 
enacted,  that  no  town  in  the  province  fhall  chufe  any  reprefentative, 
iinl^s  he  6e  a  freeholder  and  refident  in  fuch  town  for  which  they  arc 
chofch  to  reprcfent. 

f  The  dier'of  Poland  for  this  reafpn;»  have  fuch  ^  regulation^ 
eftiblifhcd  in  pctpctuity. 

,-■•     '       '■'-'-  pegledect 
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fieglcftcd  for  fome  years  following,  to  fupply  the  ordi- 
nary charges  of  their  governments :  therefore  if  fuch  « 
neglefb  happen  in  any  colony  for  two  years  running,  the 
board  of  ^trade  and  plantations  (ball  be  impowered  to  tax 
that  colony,  and  make  an  aflfefTment  in  proportion  M 
fome  former  afleiTment,  and  the  ufual  or  lad  cboien  coi'* 
lectors  and  conftables  be  obliged  to  colied  the  iame^ 
and  carry  it  into  their  refpe£tive  treafuries,  to  be  applied 
as  the  faid  board  fhall  dired,  but  for  the  uie  of  the 
charges  of  the  particular  colony,  and  for  no  other  ufc;:  "i 
III.  Religion.     ^^  For  the  greater  eafe  and^ncou*^ 
ragement  of  the  fettlers,  there  ifaall  for  ever  hereafter  be 
a  liberty  of  confcience  (this  is  in  the  words  of  the  charter 
of  the  province  of  Maflachufetts-bay)  allowed  in  the 
worftiip  of  God,  to  all  Chrtftians,  *  JPapifts  excepted;** 
and  without  any  peculiar  religious  qualifications  for  of«.: 
fices.     As  the  church  of  England  by  the  articles  of  union 
is  the  national  church  of  all  the  Briti(h  plantations,  their 
minifters  mud  be  licenfed  by  their  diocefan ;   but  all 
other  communities,  their  places  for  religious  worfhip^ 
may  be  licenfed  by  the  quarter  feflions,  and  regiftred.  ^ 
Upon  any  complaints  in  cafes  of  life  or  dodrine  of  the 
minifters,  the  quarter  feffions  may  appoint  fome  know* ; 
ing,  difcreet  ipinifters  of  the  gofpel  in  the  neighbour-* ; 
hood  (this  is  a  jury  of  their  peers)  to  enquire  into  the 
matter,  and  make  a  report  of  thdr  opinion  to  the  quar<^ 
tcr  fcffions.     Preachers  and  cxhprters  f  not  licenfed  by 
the  quarter  felTioos,  who  (hall  intrude  without  the  invi- 
tation or  confent  of  town  or  parilb-minifter  (as   by^ 
their  noife  and  nonfenfe  they  may  alienate  the  miqds  of 
Weak  people  from  their  own  fettled  minifters)  fball  be-  < 

deem'd 
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+  Vagrant  enthufiafts,  fuch  as  are,  at  this  prcfent  writing,  Mr. 
W — f^— d,  and  his  brethren  ;  if  they  could  be  fo  afprivoisi  or  tamedv 
lis  to  fubmit  to  regulations,  the  edge  of  their  fiery  zeal  xnight  be  tarn-    ' 
cd  toward  Indians:  converlions,  which  would  be  of  good  ufe  in  a  po«. . 
litical  as  w^ell  as  religious  vicwi  this  is  pra^ifed  with  good  eff#^ 

by 
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deemed  as  fortune-tellers,  idle  and  difordcrly  perfons^ 
Tagrants  and  vagabonds.  That  the  parfons  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  the  miniflers  of  the  tolerated 
comnnunities  be  enjoined  to  live  in  exemplary  charity 
and  f  brotherhood.  That  their  pulpit  dilcourfes  may 
principally  relate  to  things  which  do  not  fall  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  municipal  laws ;  to  preach  up  indu- 
ftry,  and  frugality ;  to  preach  down  idlcnefs,  a  diffo- 
lute  life,  and  fraud  ;  never  to  intermeddle  in  affairs  of 
ftate;  no  pulpit  invedives  againfl  tolerated  religious 
fedls,  that  as  Dr.  Swift  humouroufly  exprcffcs  it,  "  their 
religious  zeal  having  no  vent  by  their  tongues,  may  be 
turned  into  the  proper  channel  of  an  exemplary  life/* 

IV.  Judicatories.  That  in  the  feveral  colonies,  the 
legidatures  or  general  afTemblies,  may  have  a  power  to 
cre£t  judicatories  for  crimes  capital  or  not  capital ;  for 
pleas  real,  perfonal,  or  mixt ;  and  to  eleft  judges  and 
juftices  not  annually  or  durante  heneplacitOj  but  for  life, 
or  quatndiu  fe  bene  gejferint ;  and  when  by  reafon  of 
age  in  the  judges,  their  intelledual  faculties  become  lan^ 


by  our  French  neighbours  of  Canada.  At  prefent  their  zeal  is  ill- 
potnted ;  in  towns  of  bufinefs,  poor  deluded  tradefmen  and  labour- 
ers (whofe  time  is  their  only  eftate)  are  called  off  to  their  exhorta- 
tions ;  CO  the  private  detriment  of  their  ^miiies,  and  great  damage 
to  the  publick  ;  thus,  perhaps,  every  exhortation  of  W — f-— d  was 
about  looo^.  damage  to  Bolton  in  New-England. 

That  the  miffionaries  be  canton^  along  the  Indian  frontiers,  cfpc- 
dally  at  the  truck  or  trading-houfes,.  under  the  diredion  of  a  fu- 
perintendant  or  travelling  miflionary,  one  for  each  of  the  northern  and 
Southern  difb-ids  of  our  continent  colonies ;  thefe  miilionanes  are 
alfo  to  officiate  in  the  poor  out-townfliips  or  parifties  not  able  to  main- 
tain a  gofpel-minifby. 

•|-  Dr.  Humphrey,  fecretary  to  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  go* 
fpel  in  foreign  parts,  in  anfwer  to  feme  complaints  fent  to  the  fociety 
aoainft  fome  of  their  miifionaries  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  William  William* 
of  Hampftiire,  by  his  letter  dated  London,  Warwick-court,  in  Warwick'* 
lape.  May  29,  1735,  writes,  that  **  the  minifters  of  the  church  of 
England,  were  as  little  as  may  be,  to  meddle  with  any  matters  of 
controverfy,  but  only  to  preach  the  gofpel  and  adminiiter  the  facra- 
mpntfl  according  to  the  dodrine  and  difcipline  of  the  church  of 
England." 

guid. 
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guid,  and  their  memories  fail ;  they  may  be  allowed  a 
certain  yearly  penfion  •,  thus  thefe  gentlemen  will  make* 
the  law  their  delight,  ftudy,  and  only  bufinelis ;  and 
be  under  no  temptation  of  being  mercenary  to  provide 
for  a  rainy  day.  It  muft  always  be  fuppofed  that  the 
officers  of  the  court  of  vice-admiralty,  thr  officers  frorti 
the  board  of  cuftoms,  and  the  furveyors  of  the  woods  or 
matting- trees,  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  court  of  Great- 
Britain  ;  the  juftices  of  the  general  feffions  of  the  peaccy 
of  the  inferior  court  of  common  pleas,  of  the  fuperior 
court  of  judicature,  aflfize,  and  general  jail -delivery,  and 
of  probates  to  be  eledlive  in  the  feveral  provinces.  That 
appeals  from  the  colonies  fhall  be  to  a  court  of  dele- 
gates, being  a  committee  of  the  board  of  trade  and 
plantations ;  and  from  thence  in  cafes  of  great  confc- 
quence  to  the  houfe  of  lords  in  Great-Britain,  the  der* 
flier  reform  of  all  juftice  for  the  dominions  of  Great-Bri*- 
tain,  which  is  a  court  of  law  and  equity  in  itfelf,  as  aili 
other  courts  of  judicature  ought  to  be.  * 

The  four  principal  executive  offices  ought  to  be  in 
four  -f"  diftinfl:  perfons  or  boards,  i .  The  governor  with- 
his  council.  2.  The  chancery.  3.  The  judges  of  the 
fuperior  court  of  common  pleas.  And  4.  The  judge 
of  probate  of  wills  and  granting  of  adminiftration. 

As  an  eftate  qualification,  the  judges  of  probates  and 

judges  of  the  fuperior  courts,  fhall  have  a  clear  eftate 

of  any  fort,  above  what  will  difcharge  all  incumbrances ; 

paying  — —  in   every    thoufand   pound   tax :    inferior 

judges  and  juftices  of  the  quarter  feffions  a  like  eftatte; 


»■■#■ 


*  In  all  nations  of  Europe,  England  excepted,  law  and  equity  ane» 
in  the  fame  court,  in  our  colonies  it  would  Ihorten  law-fuits,  and  pre- 
vent much  unnecefTary  charge,  by  uniting  two  courts  into  one ;  a 
number  of  good  judges  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  greatcf- 
collective  knowledge,  and  more  impartial,  than  a  fole  judge  in  equity^ 
chancellor  or  mailer  of  the  rolls  j  feveral  chancellors  have  been  con* 
Vi^^ed  of  iniquity. 

♦  In  Virginia  from  bad  policy  they  are  all  veiled  in  one  board,  the 
governor  and  his  council :  in  feveral  other  colonies  two  or  more 
of  them  are  ii>  the  fame  perfon  or  board. 

paying 
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paying in  every  thoufand  pound  colony  or  province 

tax. 

Some  regulations  to  prevent  delay  of  juftice,  that 
caufes  may  ipecdily  be  brought  to  iffue  and  execution  \ 
fome  exception  may  be  made  in  cafes,  where  are  con- 
cerned, infants^  femme  coitOertej  non-compos^  and  pcrfons 
beyond  feas.  In  all  the  ports,  a  court  merchant,  for  the 
fummary  difpatch  or  recovery  of  debts  belonging  to 
firangers  and  tranfient  traders. 

That  the  real  eftate  of  inteftates  t  be  indivifible,  and 
go  to  the  next  in  kin. 

V.  To  ENCOURAGE  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  COLO- 
NIES. No  perfon  fliall  be  carried  out-of  the  refpeftivc 
colonies,  or  required  to  march,  without  their  own  con-t 
fcnt,  or  by  a  particular  refolve  of  their  legiflature,  no 
kvies  of  lands-men  for  foldiers,  excepting  in  cafes  of 
foreign  invaGons,  great  incurfions  of  the  Indians,  or  ge-^ 
neral  infurredtions  in  any  of  the  colonies :  thefe  ||  levies 


M^MI 


-f*  Inteflate  real  eftate  divided  among  all  the  children  or  collaterals^ 
and  in  the  next  generation  fubdivided  amongft  their  children  or  colla- 
terals ;  will  render  a  colony  for  ever  poer,  becaufe  depending  upon 
a  finall  pittance  of  land,  fcarce  fufiicient  to  produce  the  necefTaries  of 
life,  and  bein^;  iinder  no  abfolute  neceffity  of  u(ing  further  indufhry, 
tkey  continue  idle»  and  miferable  for  life ;  whereas  the  younyrer  chu- 
dren,  if  inflead  of  being  freeholders,  they  become  tenants  (as  a  pub- 
lick  good)  they  muft  be  more  indufbrions,  and  raife,  befides  a  meer 
fiMftence*  a  fufficient  rent  for  the  landlord,  and  acquire  a  habit  of 
indnftry  :  fome  of  their  male  children  will  become  a  nurfery  for  the 
publick  land  and  fea  fervice ;  as  for  the  female  children,  their  want 
of  real  eilate  will  not  difqualify  them  from  being  good  breeders,  bat 
incite  and  oblige  them  to  accept  of  hufbands  when  they  offer. 

I  There  has  been  no  repartition  for  many  years  i  the  lail  was  in 
this  proportion. 

Mafiachufetts-bay  3^0 

New-Hamp(hirc  40 

Rhode-ifland  48 

Connefticut  120 

New- York  200 

Carolina  at  that  time  was  of  no 
time  Penfylvania,  from  the  great  importation  of  foreigners  ^  and 
Iriih,  is  become  near  equal  to  MaiTachufetts-bay,  and  the  Jerfies  equal 
to  New- York. 

to 


Eaft  Jerfey 

60 

Weft-Jerfey 

60 

Penfylvania 

80 

Maryland 

160 

Virginia 

24^ 

confiderable  account. 

Since  that 
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to  be  in  certain  proportions  or  quotas  for  each  colony, 
to  be  fettled  from  time  to  time,  according  to  their  pro- 
portional growths  by  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations. 
No  imprefs  of  failors,  it  hinders  the  growth  of  their 
trade  and  navigation,  the  profits  center  in  the  mother- 
country  V  impreffes  may  occafion  tumults  and  mutinies 
in  the  colonies,  a  noted  inftance  we  have  from  that  rafh 
unprecedented  imprefs  *  at  Bofton  New-England  by  com- 
modore Knowles,  Nov.  1 7, 1 747.  2.  Importing  and  na- 
turalizing 


*  Small  mobs  do  happen  in  all  feaport  towns  upon  impreffes ;  the 
occafion  being  extraordinary  this  was  a  larger  mob,  and  may  be  called 
a  tumult ;  this  occafion  in  a  vote  of  a  legal  town-meeting,  is  term- 
ed an  unwarrantable  imprefs,  and  in  a  refolve  of  the  houi'e  of  repre* 
fentatives  Nov.  19,  it  isexpreffed  '*  A  grievance  which  may  have  been 
the  caufe  of  the  aforefaid  tumultuous  difordcrly  aflembling  together.** 
The  mob  began  early  in  the  morning,  by  night  were  intoxicated 
With  ftiiong  drink,  and  ufed  the  governor,  upon  his  admonifhing  them 
from  the  balcony  of  the  court -houfe,  with  very  indecent,  rude  ex- 
preffions ;  but  with  no  rebellious  defign ;  as  drunk,  they  were  void  of 
lenfe  or  defign. 

With  fome  difficulty  I  perfwaded  my  felf  to  publifh  this  annota- 
tion; becaufe,  i.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bofton  legally 
conveened,  alledging  that  Governor  Shirley  in  his  publifhed  letters 
with  regard  to  this  tumult,  had  fee  the  town  of  Boilon  in  a  difad- 
vantageous  light,  and  that  their  chara^er  and  reputation  were  much- 
affedled  thereby ;  occafioned  mifunderftandings ;  but  have  fince  by 
Inatual  explanations,  been  amicably  compofed,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  buried  in  oblivion.  N.  B.  An  expreffion,  in  a  former  fheet  of 
this  hiflory,  is  faid  to  have  occafioned  thefe  mifunderilandings ;  at 
the  author  hopes  that  this  hiHory  may  live,  he  thinks  himfelf  obliged 
to  explain  that  expreffion.  The  govemor^s  letters  were  wrote  and 
delivered,  though  not  printed,  prior  to  the  publication  of  that  fheet 
(or  pamphlet  as  it  is  termed)  which  was  don«  by  a  private  perfon,  not 
by  the  dire^lion,  or  in  the  knowledge,  of  the  town  of  Boilon,  coa*- 
feqaently  the  town  was  not  in  the  queftion ;  the  author  himfelf  was 
uiider  no  temptation  to  offend  one  party,  or  to  pleaiure  the  other 
paity;  he  holds  no  place  under  the  governor,  he  is  not  a  town- 
officer,  he  never  had,  nor  ever  fhall  delire  to  have  any  influence  a- 
niong  the  populace ;  government  he  adores,  tumults  he  abhors. 
The  expreffion  is,  *^  He  was  welcomed  ^o  town  again  (the  town- 
addrefs  or  petition  to  the  governor,  fays  *'  on  your  return  to  town*') 
hy  the  regiment  of  militia  under  arms,*  as  is  ufual  upon  the  recep- 
tion of  a  new  governor,  or  Rb  as  sumps  ion  of  the  government''  m 

allufion 
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turalizing  of  foreigners  conform  to  two  ads  of  p; 
ment,  an.  174O9  fee  p.  234;  naturalized  foreigner 


allufion  to  his  reception  when  he  arrived  from  Cape-Breton  to 
fume  the  chair  of  government;  there  was  no  designed  infini 
of  weak  condudl ;  if  any  thing  in  the  expreillon  is  exceptio 
it  ought  to  be  conftrucd  only  as  an  impropriety  in  diftion,  a 
may  be  incident  to  any  author.  2.  I  do  not  aiFed  fuch  occa 
.articles,  they  debafe  a  hiHory  of  permanent  deiign,  to  the  lov 
radler  of  a  tranfitory  news-paper :  but  as  this  affair  is  too  much 
nific^d,  and  is  reprei'ented  home  in  a  falfe  and  bad  light,  to  th 
advantage  of  this  town  and  province ;  I  thought  it  incumbent 
me,  as  an  hiftorian  in  place  and  time,  to  give  a  fhort  impartal  re 
of  this  incident,  more  efpecially  to  obviate  the  imputation  of 
rebellious,  which  araonglt  other  bad  effedls,  might  retard  the 
burfement  of  the  great  expence  incurred  by  New-England  in  t 
du^lion  of  Cape  Breton,  and  occaiion  a  jealous  regard  from  the 
of  Great-Britain ;  from  thirty  years  residence  in  New-Engia 
am  convinced  that  no  Britifh  iubjeds  have  a  better  regard  f 
Hanoverian  race  or  fucceffion.  Rebellion  implies  concerted  mea 
with  provifion  of  money,  and  warlike  (tores  (this  is  not  alledgc 
fire-arms,  they  did  not  attempt  to  take  poflcffion  of  town-bai 
.and  (lores,  they  did  not  take  pofTeHion  of  the  town-gates  (£ 
is  a  peninfula,  with  only  one  gate  open  by  day  and  by  n'gl 
court-houfe,  its  lower  floor  or  walks,  is  open  and  free  to  every 
without  being  reckoned  trefpalTers.  The  governor's  letters  to  t 
cretary,  which  furprized  the  town,  do  not  feem  to  be  wrote  vyit 
premeditated  defign  of  hurting  the  charader  of  the  town  ;  but  tK 
with  fome  degree  of  warmth,  and  in  '^  utmoA  haile,''  and  calls 
«  illegible  fcrawl.'* 

Commodore  K s,  naturally  rafh  and  imprudent,  withoi 

vifing  with  the  governor  and  council,  and  cautioning  his 
cers  alhore  in  Bollon  concerning  a  mob  which  niigiit  pro 
cnfue  upon  fuch  an  extraordinary  imprefs;  in  the  night-time 
armed  boats  did  kidnap  or  ileal  (hip-builders  apprentices,  tan 
rob  (hips  (cleared  out)  of  their  crews.  Some  of  thefe  vefid 
long'd  to  Glafgow  in  Scotland,  therefore  he  imagined,  or  wai  i 
formed,  that  the  Glafgow  mailers  and  fadors  were  the  managi 
the  mob  ;  and  in  a  tranfport  of  paOion,  as  it  was  rumoured,  faid 
all  Scotchmen  were  rebels ;  if  this  be  made  apparent,  in  quality 
warrant  commodore  he  is  of  notice,  and  may  be  obnoxious  to 
Jalum  magnatum  of  all  the  Scots  peers,  and  to  the  refcntment  of 
Scots  loyal  fubjedl,  in  hiflory,  or  otherwife,  even  to  the  mimu 
his  charafter. 

In  the  morning  Nov,  17,  1747,  Upon  this  arbitrary  anprcccd 
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not  to  fettle  in  feparate  peculiar  diftrifts,  but  intermix  • 
cdly  with  the  original  Britifh,  fee  page  209,  Papifts  or 
^Nonjurors,  (hall  regiiter  their  names  and  cftates. 

VI.  Publick 


too  rigorous  imprefs,  fome  failors,  Grangers,  belonging  to  two  or  three 
vefTels  bound  to  Guinea  and  privateering,  fearing  the  like  fate,  did  in 
their  own  defence  affemble  or  ailbciate,  but  without  any  fire-arms,  onljr 
with  the  rufty  cutlafTes  belonging  to  their  veiTels,  fome  clubs  and  cat* 
fticks ;  this  appearance,  as  is  uiual,  attracted  fome  idle  fellows  of  low 
circumilances,  and  lower  charadter,  boys  and  children,  which  made 
the  mob  appear  large :  This  mob  fufpe^ing  that  fome  of  the  prefs- 
gangs  were  in  town,  went  in  fearch  for  them,  and  fome  wicked  aban- 
doned fellows  (a  mob  is  like  a  brute  flock  of  iheep,  they  implicitly  and 
without  reafoning  follow  a  ringleader  or  ibeaker;  therefore  a  ring- 
leader or  fpeaker,  if  convided  as  fuch,  ought  to  fuffer  for  all  felonies 
and  other  damages  committed  by  the  mob)  propofed  to  make  reprifals 
of  the  commodore's  officers,  as  hoflages  for  the  releafe  of  the  town  in- 
habitants. 

This  mobbiih  aflembly  imagining  that  thofe  officers  had  fheltered 
themfelves  (the  government  was  in  duty  obliged  to  protefl  them)  in  the 
governor's  houfe,  or  in  the  provincial  court-houfe ;  at  noon  they  ap« 
peared  before  the  governor's  houfe,  and  in  the  evening  before  the  pro* 
vincial  court-houfe ;  by  this  time  being  much  intoxicated  (which  after 
a  few  hours  fleep  fubfides)  they  ufed  the  governor,  who  appeared  in 
the  balcony,  with  indecent  language ;  and  fome  naughty  boys  and 
children,  who  in  frolicks  take  plealure  in  the  rattlinr  of  glafs  (fome- 
times  they  ufe  the  window-gla^  of  their  parents  houfes  with  the  fame 
freedom)  with  brick-batts  broke  fome  window-glafs  of  the  court-houfe, 
but  were  reproved  by  the  real  mob. 

This  mob  was  lefs  impetuous  than  the  generality  of  mobs ;  they  ufed 
the  fea-officers  well,  and  difmiffed  them  before  riie  commodore  had  dif- 
miifed  the  impreffed  town-inhabitants :  They  did  not  feize  capt,  Auf- 
cough  or  Erlkine,  but  left  him  at  large  upon  his  parole. 

After  the  tumult  had  fubfided,  the  commodore  advanced  with  liis 
fleet  to  infult  Bofton,  which  he  imagined  had  iofulted  him.  The  |CH 
vernor  in  his  letter  from  caftle-iflandto  the  fccretary,  Nov.  19,  writes 
''  I  will  endeavour  to  divert  him  from  fach  thoughts,  and  to  influence 
him  to  difcharge  the  inhabitants,  and  as  many  as  I  can  in  the  end,  but 
I  cannot  promife  fuccefs  from  the  prefent  temper  he  is  in ;"  this  inii- 
nuates  that  the  commodore  was  not  maflcr  of  his  temper,  which  is  ab- 
folutely  requiiite  in  a  (latefman,  commander  of  an  army,  or  commo-; 
dore  of  a  fqyadron  of  men  of  war  fhip^.    . 

Nov.  19,  in  the  morning  after  the  tumult  had  fubfided,  the  com- 
modore m^es  an  offer  to  the  Eovernor,  to  come  in  perfon  te  the 

<;aftle 
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VI.  PuBLiGK  Schools  and  Hospitals.  For  the 
education  of  youth,  there  ftiall  be  one  publick  fchool  or 
more  in  each  townlhip  or  diftridy  for  teaching  of  read^ 
ing  Engliih,  writing,  and  arithnietick :  In  each  fhire 
town  a  grammar-fchool  for  the  learned  dead  languages 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  for  Hebrew  roots  recourfe  may  be 
had  to  the  divinity  colleges  5  the  matters  of  the  town 
and  country  fchools  to  be  approved  pf  by  the  quarter 
fcffions :  In  each  province,  a  fcbola  illuftrisj  or  college, 
for  what  are  called  arts  and  fcienccs,  to  be  regulated  by 
the  legiflatures :  And  near  the  center  of  the  North- 
America  continent  colonies  (therefore  not  in  Bermudas, 
Dr.  Berkley's  fchemc)  an  univerfity  or  academy  to  be 
regulated  by  the  board  of  plantations,  to  initiate  young 
gentlemen  in  the  learned  profeflions  of  divinity,  law, 
and  medicine  ;  in  the  modern^  commercial  and  travelling 
languages  of  French,  Spanifh,  and  Dutch  ;  in  other  cu- 
rious fciences  of  mathematicks,  belles  lettres,  i^c.  and 

caiUe  for  the  defence  of  the  governor's  perfon  and  of  the  fort ;  this 
appears  with  an  air  of  vanity  and  afTuming ;  but  the  governor  in  an- 
fwer,  juftly  and  with  propriety  of  character,  acquaints  him,  *'  That  he 
*'  did  not  retire  to  the  caille  for  fafety  of  his  perfon,  and  that  he  had 
*'  not  the  leafl  apprehenfion  of  the  caflle's  being  in  danger  from  any 
**  mob.**  Finally  the  commodore  found  it  advilable  to  retire  with  hu 
fquadron,  and  after  a  few  days  put  to  fea  for  the  Weft-India  iflands. 

The  affair  of  the  town-militia  not  appearing  in  arms  when  callod 
upon,  is  not  eafilv  to  be  accounted  for.  Some  iay,  that  i .  The  mill* 
da  apprehended  that  the  tumult  ^^'as  at  an  end,  upon  the  rioters  leaving 
the  governors  houfe  in  the  forenoon,  i.  That  as  they  were  called  up- 
on, in  quality  of  Mffi  cemitatus,  that  is,  in  aid  of  the  civil  officers, 
and  as  the  civil  officers  did  not  appear  to  do  their  duty,  they  might 
^ink  it  prepofterous  to  appear  firft ;  but  in  exigencies  fuch  formalities 
inuft  not  be  infifted  upon.  3.-  There  was  no  legal  alarm,  and  no  writ- 
ten  figned  orders  to  the  militia ;  efpecially  in  cal'e  of  being  aflaulted  by 
the^  tumult,  in  going  to  their  rendezvous,  or  at  their  rendezvous,  in 
their  own  defence  to  fire  (harp  (hot.  4.  I  conje£lure,  that  they  were 
fo  flunned  by  this  rigorous  unprecedented  imprefs,  and  imagining  the 
affair  was  in  fupport  of  the  imprefs,  as  being  illegal,  they  thought  in 
confequence  they  could  not  be  required  to  fupport  it.  I  am  convinced 
it  was  not  from  any  rebellious  motive ;  that  is,  diiaffedion  to  the  king 
and  his  fucceffioQ,  or  to  the  three  branches  of  legiflature  then  cooTcned 
in  Bofton* 

i  gentleman, 
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gendemen  exercifes  of  riding  the  great  horfe^  fencing  and 
dancing  -,  from  fchool  to  college,  from  college  to  travel, 
and  from  travel  into  buQncfs,  are  the  gradations  of  a 
liberal  education,  but  for  want  of  efFedls  the  link  of  travel 
is  frequentiy  wanting. 

In  every  (hire- town  there  Ihall  be  a  work-houfe^  to 
oblige  and  habituate  idlers  to  fome  work :  it  is  a  better 
charity  to  provide  work  for  the  idle  poor,  than  to  feed 
them ;  as  alfo  an  alms-houfe  for  the  aged^  infirm,  and 
incurable  poor  of  the  county :   but  J  principally  and 
efpecially,   an  orphan-houfe  for  poor  children ;   where 
parents  are  dead  or  unable  to  provide  for  their  children, 
chefe  children  become  children  of  the  common -wealtli, 
not  to  be  brought  up  to  *  idle,  learning  (reading  and 
l^^riting  excepted)  but  to  trades  and  labour :  generally 
thefc  poor  children  may  be  bound  to  proper  mafters,  41s 
apprentices  or  fervants,  the  boys  to  2 1  -flEt.  the  girls  to 

18  2Ex.    by  the  county   courts,    or  by  three  juftices 

Quorum  unus. 

VII.  II  To  ENCOURAGE  TraDE  AND  NAVIGATION  IN 

THE 


■■*■ 


J  This  fort  of  charity  I  admire,  it  is  charity  in  a  political  view, 
mA  well  as  in  humanity ;  they  may  become  Ufeful  members  of  the 
commoa- wealth :  the  aged,  infirm,  and  incurable^  are  for  ever 
ufele^s,  and  a  dead  weight  upon  the  community  ;  in  countries  Icfs 
.hamaney  as  in  fome  provmces  of  China,  where  there  is  fcarce  neceflary 
food  for  their  muhitudes  of  people^  as  incumbrances  they  deprive  them 
of  life. 

*  Some  gentlemen  of  obfervation  take  notice,  that  the  late  humour 
of  erecting  in  Great-Britain^  a  muhiplicity  of  free  fchools  and  charity- 
ichoob,  is  a  detriment  to  the  common -wealth ;  bringing  up  fo  manjr 
voath  to  learnings  renders  them  feeble,  idle,  and  above  common  hard 
labour  ;  the  life  of  a  country. 

The  prevailing  humour  in  the  Englifh  univeriities,  of  making  a  hufi- 

JieCs  (cdled  criticifm)  of  uiing  and  perufing  the  Greek  and  Koma^ 

dafficks,  to  difcover  typographical  errors,  and  the  inadvertencies  of  a 

tranflator,  are  of  no  ufe  to  the  community ;  the  critick  does  not  acquiie 

more  wiidom,  and  is  of  no  benefit  to  arts  and  fciences ;  but  may  prove 

an  innocent,  idle  amufement  to  gentlemen  of  eflates. 

I  The  enumerated  commodoties  (i.  e.  which  are  not  to  be  carried 
wcdly  to  any  other  ports,  but  to  thofe  of  Grcat-Batain)  arie  tar. 


1:8    irf  S  V  M  M  A  R  V,  Hifioricol  and  PdMcaly  &c. 

THE  CoLOVTFJi.  I.  All  enumerations  be  taken  off,  ex- 
cepting iino^»  :Vvh  cxMumociicics,  that  are  the  peculiar 
proi^iw  o  Oil'  ii»r*ra:vn5,  and  which  no  foreign  natioa 
car  pi^v'^a^  o'  arv  CsfKf  tution.  2.  As  *  animofities 
4;^.-.r.nv/s;  Kir^ivr  \^wcv';\  vvlonies,  from  the  mutual 
^•ip^v-nii  o:  »'tc^  Ar-jt?  v.rw  the  nuitual  importation  or 
r\->.*^«T.-»-io»  o  f:^v^  wS.-xh  Ruy  tend  to  alienate  their 
-^.iv.»5.  sO.'i^r^or^..  fiv.  rMT  rrrvTcnt  cr  muchobflrufta 
vrr»  \'****n  ^ttrvinfc.  .rc^'vwc"!:  jct^ongtl  the  colonies: 
•"^fr.ii-ir;  i\f  iivV,  mV^uv «-n;: jrcj  tVoil.i  tw  impofcd,  but 
^-  if^^S.'  fti-f^-n*  na-linrr^n:  r .  T:u:  ill -'"  ccmbinations 
rM.  iu**.-i-tn.*nN.  "KTv^vr  "v.Ttrnc?  ccccxnirg  wages, 
K;  (hf>'  Si  n?itewtn  .  rhe:  :h:  rrrriL^^r  :5ll^  pay  the 
^.,  f.r,r>  ae*"?.*!  nr».  11  mnnr*.  n:c  r  griccK  or  by 
^T  r  *»^'":».'<  ^*''*t^  rfrair  nrnattis  ^  r>jn  rre  jS:- 
r,.,.,.r*^  ,    -s:-:   rnio^^    m;v  mate  mr.r  ^^t  ;  "r^ccat 

■■  ^  >    . 

^.^,.^.  .      r,-^,/ir..-Ts     fnsl    TV»T;   TTtfr   '.J-2";:5  nJI   IT    36 

..'..,     ^-vijiiZ*^'*  -jixrjic  ^Z'-  '<^^A«  voiers  lor  «  txwn* 
.:^       .ijt    iixilucir*,    or  lvc'  govcmour  with  m 


,.'_:,  Vir3«::nit.  ii?:n?^^  jiuf:F.i;    >i."2i,    bo«vrprit&,  beaver-fkins,   aK 
ciw:  •*^-,   *-ic»>*r-vt    I'XfiiV-"*,  .'-'^,  f-ij'Utk,  arid  other  dying  wood* 


iUkfcsxcai.vje  2iii:ir  sc^^  tiitsr  ssjr^  ;inpont  and  cxportE. 
^  TkrjA  at  curi^irzxt  t^  la  ;fc6t  of  Br/iih  parliament,  an&o  1726,  ws^ 
ta  wicsrfTi  e&pSeiTtrd  :::  dbe  woolicii  inanufacimcs. 

oluua  vtrt  fores^  iaoif  p«ri|,Jed  (CoUmiam  dmcert) 

man  faaJiieiy  iixrxg^  govcrried  by  Roman  laws  and  ofi- 

allb  mufikips]  bf-kws,  made  by  the  Pntfeami^  Snm- 

^^iht  colon/ 9  inzx  v^  in  our  idiom,  by  the  govenx>rp 

've5. 

council^ 
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fcouncil,  may  appoint  a  certain  ||  number  for  life  or  num- 
ber of  years,  of  the  moft  knowings  difcreet,  and  fubftan- 
tial  men  of  the  town,  to  aft  in  cVery  thing,  in  place  of 
a  general  town- meeting,  excepting  in  elcftions  of  repre- 
fentatives  or  deputies  for  the  general  aflembly  ;  in  every 
tovrnfliip  all  papifts  to  regiftcr  their  names  and  eftates. 
^.  That  all  veffels,  thofe  from  Great-Britain  not  cx- 
cepted^  be  liable  to  tunnage  or  powder-money,  it  being 
towards  the  protedlion  of  their  trade  and  navigation. 
8.  That  no  man  (even  with  his  own  confent)  fhall  be 
inlifted  in  aftual  land  or  fea-fervice  under  20  ^t.  nor 
above  52  1E.U  This  is  conformable  to  a  late  aft  of  par- 
liament for  enlifting  marine  foldiers. 

VIII.  Taxes.  The  different  nature  of  the  feveral 
colonies  will  not  admit  of  any  general  taxations  ;  there- 
fore the  various  taxes  muft  be  local,  adapted  to  the  con- 
Veniencies  of  each  colony*    Here  I  (hall  only  obfervc» 

1.  That  in  thefe  colonies  (in  North- Carolina  there  is  no 
Other  tax)  where  there  is  a  poll-tax  upon  all  male  whites 
from  16  Mt.  and  upwards  ;  it  feems  not  equitable  that  a 
chimney*fweeper,  or  the  meaneft  of  the  people,  fhould  pay 
as  much  (as  at  prefent  in  Maffachui'etts-bay)  as  a  counfellor 
or  prime  merchant ;  the  people  ought  to  be  clalFed,  and 
pay  in  proportion^  according  to  their  rank  and  fubftance, 

2.  That  as  wines  and  fpirits  arc  not  the  necclTaries  of 
life  (and  therefore  hardlhip  upon  the  poor  is  not  in  the 
cafe)  there  may  be  a  confiderable  impoft  or  cuftom  up- 
on this  importation  ;  and  where  fpirits  arc  manufafturcd 
(for  inftance  rum  in  Bofton)  an  cxcife  at  the  ftill-head. 
Thus  private  tippling-houfes,  that  pay  no  excife,  will 
have  no  advantage  over  the  licenfed  houfes  \  upon  ex- 
portation to  draw  back  the  duties  of  impoft  or  excife, 

3.  That  there  be  a  licenfe-tax  upon  all  taverns,  inns, 
and  other  publick  houfes  of  that  nature.     4.  A  *  fump- 

S  2  tuary 

-■      I        111      ■  1    »      .11      «         .■■III      ■  I '     I  ■ 

H  In  the  towns  of  Holland  the  'vroed/ibap  is  generally  from  twenty 
to  forty  men. 

*  Sumptusf  ajnongil  the  Romans,  was  ufed  to  Cgnify  luxury,  and 
thtiT /umftuaria  Ux,  was  alfo  called  cibaria  lex  \  bwi  «X^it.^wiX\\S5^ 
generally  iifcd  to  fignify  exccb  id  a][>parel  and  eqxu^^. 
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tu.iry  excife  or  duty  upon  extravagancies  ufed  in  diet  or 
apparel,  excepting  upon  materials  that  are  the  produce 
or  manufadure  of  Great-Britain,     5.  As  vexatious  fuits 
in  law,  are  a  great  nuifance  in  all  countries,  and  the 
.fmaller  the  i'  charges  of  courts,   the  greater  is  the  en*- 
couragement  to  fuch  fuits  •,  therefore  there  fliould  be  a 
ftamp  duty  upon  all  writings  or  inftruments  ufed  in  law- 
affairs  :  whereas  appeals  from  one  court  to  another,  ar^ 
generally  vexatious,  no  appeal  to  be  allowed^  unlefs  the 
appellant  J  depofite fum  of  money  :  if  the  appel- 
lant is  caft,  this  money  to  be  applied  towards  the  charges 
of  the  province  or  county.     6.  In  the  affair  of  ||  rates,  as 
in  Great-Britain,  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  county 
•in  the  land-tax  aft  are  nominated  ascommiffioners  for  the 
county,  whereof  but  a  very  few  are  ading.    In  the  plaa- 
tarions  the  juftices  of  the  quarter- feffions  in  the  counties, 
fecm  to  be  the  proper  commiffioners  to  appoint  affeflbrs 
in  each  parilh  of  the  moft  fubftantial  men  -,  and  in  cafes 
of  grievance,  appeals  in  the  firft  inftance  may  be  made 
to  the  quarter  feffions. 

IX.  *  That  for  the  benefit  of  the  Britifti  trade,  and 
navigation,  more  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  American 

colonies. 


i>  f 


"  f  In  Maflachufetts-bay  fince  the  law-charges  have  been  enhaunfed 

■b)'  adts  of  afrcmbly,  law-fuits  in  number  arcf  mach  diminifhed. 

-  X  As  in  private  life  all  good  men  learn  from  the  example  and  prac- 
tice of  one  another,  fo  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  amongd  nations  or  coun- 
tries. In  Holland,  upon  an  appeal  from  the  Laage  Raad  to  the  Hooge 
Kaad,  7  5  guilders  is  depofited,  and  if  he  reviews  from  the  Hooge 

•  Raad,  he  depofites  200  guilders. 

II  In  Great-Britain  taxes  are  generally  of  thefe  three  denominations, 
land-tax  (which  comprehends  the  income  of  real  ellate,  of  perfonal 
cllatc,  and  of  faculty)  culloms  or  import,  and  excife  or  confumption. 

'  *  Many  veflels  have  been  loft  near  the  channel  of  England  and  elfe- 
where,  by  not  giving  proper  allowance  for  the  difference  of  variation 
fince  the  date  of  Dr.  Halley's  chart  anno  1 700. 

The  utility  of  frequent  well-vouched  general  maps  of  the  varia- 
tions is  apparent  alfo  in  inland -affairs ;  i  fhall  only  inftance  in  the 
affairs  of  MafTachu&tts-bay  colony  (the  place  of  my  'refidence)   in 

.  fettling  the  lines  or  boundaries  with  the  neighbouring  colonies.    Anno 
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colohiefi,  and  faflorles  in  Africa,  the  EaftJndies,  and  China: 
and  for  the  better  adjufting  the  boundaries  of  the  colonies 
or  grants  in  North- America,  there  (hall  be  fitted  out 
at  certain  periods  of  years  by  the  board  of  admiralty  or 
navy  board,  a  few  fmall  veffcls,  fuch  as  arc  the  man  of 
war  fnows  called  floops,  with  able  obfcrvers  or  mathe- 


1719,  they  agreed  with  Rhode-ifland  to  run  their  line  weft  7.  D.  N. 
anno  1713  they  run  their  Jine  wiih  Cpnneclicut  W  9  D.  N.     /^  nno 
1 741  according  to  th^  determination  of  the  King  in  council,  upon  an 
appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  commiflioners  appointed  to  icttle 
the  lines  J  their  line  with  Kew-Hampfliire  was  run  W.  10  D.  N.  as 
if  the  variation  were  conttant  or  upon  the  iacreafe,  whereas  it  v\as  upon 
the  decreafe:   i.  About  anno    1700,  Dr.  Halley's   period,  tlie  weft 
variation  in  Maflachufetts-bay  was  about  10  D.  and  without  giving  any 
allowance  for  its  decreafe  in  the.fpace  of  half  a  century,  did  in  the 
l^ft  cafe  fettle  it  according  to  Halley's  chart ;  anno  1 74 1 ,  the  vari* 
ation  was  fcarce  8  D.  and  the  error  or  gore  was  in  favour  of  Maila- 
chufetts-bay.     2.  The  other  line,    between  MaiTachufetts-bay   pur- 
chaie,  called  the  Province  of  Maine,  and  Nevv-Hamp(hire,  was  adjudged 
to  N.  2  D.  W.  true  courfe,  and  was  laid  out  with  the  fame  error  N. 
%  D.  E,  Variation,  and  the  guffet  was  in  favour  of  New-Hampfhire. 
3.  Line,  or  the  Rhode-ifland  line  with  Mafiachuretts-b.ay  was  fettled 
anno  171Q,  when  the  variation  was  about  9  D.  laid  out  by  agreement, 
W.  7  D.  N.  and  the  error  or  guffet  was  in  favour  of  Maflachufetts- 
bay  ;  thefe  guffets  contain  no  inconfiderable  tra<^  of  land,   for  in- 
ftance,  this  gore  though  from  the  ilation  called  SafTries,  and  Wo9d- 
ivard,  it  runs  only  about  24  miles,  it  ac(]uires  a  bafe  of  360  rod,  be-' 
iRg  one  mile  and  forty  rod,  commonly  called  the  mile  of  land ;  it  is, 
true,-  that  after  fome  time  Maffachufetts-bay  gave  to  Rhode-ifland  an' 
equivalent  in  walle  lands,  as  to  property,  but  not  jurifdiftion.     4.  The 
line  between  Maffachufetts-bay  and  Connedicut  (a  government  of  wife, 
circamfpedl  hun}andmen)  was  laid  out  juft,  being  9D.  variation,  Mr. 
Brattle,  an  ingenious,  accurate  man,  obferved  in  fioflon,  the  variation 
W.  9  D.  N.  anno  1708. 

Doubtlefs  fundry  navigators  have  good  accounts  of  variations  in 
their  journals,  and  fome  curious  landfnien  have  at  times  amufed  them- 
felves  in  this  affair,  but  fcarce  any  have  been  publiflied  to  the  world  ; 
the  only  continued  fet  of  variation  obfervations,  in  my  knowledge,  is 
that  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  Paris,  thefe  obfervations 
are  annual  and  generally  made  in  the  months  of  December,  from  anno 
1700  down  to  this  time,  and  are  to  be  continued  by  learned  men  well 
difciplined,  in  pay,  and  therefore  obliged  to  regular  duty  :  our  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society  for  philofophical  tranfaftions  in  London  are 
voluntiers,  not  in  pay,  not  obliged  to  duty  j  fome  of  them  at  firft 
fitting  out,  perform  fome  Coup  d' Eclat,  but  are  foon  tired.  "  * 

S  3  maticians 
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inaticianSy  and  a  proper  apparatus;  in  different  routs 
along  the  feas  of  trade,  to  obfcrve  the  variations  fof 
the  time  being  ;  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  general  char| 
of  variations,  in  imitation  of  the  chart  (the  firft  of  that 
kind)  for  anno  1700,  delineated  by  the  ingenious,  affi- 
duous,  learned,  and  of  blefled  memory  Dr.  Halley  5 
from  his  own  knowledge  and  obfervations,  from  the  good 
accounts  of  others,  and  from  the  analogy  of  the  whole  \ 
it  was  foon  cavil l*d  at  by  our  competitors  the  French 
academicians  and  navigators  •,  but  afterwards  conceded 
to  and  applauded  by  the  French  *  academicians.  In  thefe 
voyages,  when  on  Ihore  by  obferving  the  eclipfes  of 
Jupiter's  moons,  and  of  our  moon  when  to  be  had,  they 
may  adjuft  the  f  longitudes,  and  other  requifites  of 
places.  The  other  nations  of  commerce,  particularly 
France  and  Holland  may  do  the  fame  at  apublick  charge 


*  The  French  are  our  rivals  in  every  thing,  and  more  particularly 
in  matters  of  learning;  they  keep  up  a  laudable  emulation;  thus  Sic 
Ifaac  Newton  and  his  followers  did  inveftigate  the  earth  to  be  an  ob- 
late fphcroid,  the  French  academicians  aflerted  it  to  be  an  oblong  iphe-c 
roid ;  that  is,  the  degrees  of  the  meridian  are  fhorter  towards  the 
poles;  from  a^ual  ^lenfurations  (by  triangles)  of  degr^s  of  thd  me« 
ridian^  from  the  north  to  the  fouth  of  France ;  but  lately  (after  a 
conteft  of  above  fifty  years)  by  their  miffions  ^o  Tpfneo  under  the 
polar  circle,  ani  to  Peru  under  the  equinodial,  they  have  given  up 
the  point. 

•f  The  longitudes  determined  by  fea- journals,  by  eclipfes  and  oc- 
cultations,  beforp  the  ufe  of  telefcopes,  micrometers,  and  pendulums, 
were  not  fo  exaft  as  at  prefent ;  formerly  the  South- America  fhore  was 
reckoned  6D.  of  longitude  too  much  didant  from  Europe ;  by  an  ob- 
fervatioD  of  the  mopn  eclipfed,  Dec.  21,  anno  1740,  from  captaii^ 
Legge,  of  the  Severn  man  of  war  at  the  iiland  St.  Catharine,  on  the 
coaft  of  Brazil,  S.  lat.  27  D.  30  M.  49  D.  20  M«  W.  from  Greenwich. 
Senex's  maps  have^  placed  that  coaft  about  6  D.  too  much  eaftward. 
•The  China  miflionaries  (they  cany  the  credit  of  ablp  mathematicians 
tQ  enforce  the  truth  of  their  religious  dodlrines)  find  that  formerly 
^e  eallem  c9aft,of  Chin^  was  reckoned  25  D.  long,  too  much  diftan^ 
from  Paris.  Dr.  Halley,  anno  1677,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  government- 
charge  to  St.  Helena,  to  obferve  and  take  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed 
flars  in  the  high  fouthcrn  latitudes,  which  he  accordingly  reduced  to 
a  catalogue  ^  tsdbles :  At  that  time  the  variation  was  40  M.  £.  ot 
V  St.  JQelena. 
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thus  by  means  of  fo  many  checks,  we  may  attafin  from 
time  to  time  fome  certainty  as  to  the  variations ;  this  v^ 
Icnfibly  brings  me  to  a  digreffion. 

A  digrejfton  concerning  the  magnetick  needle,  commonly  called 

the  mariner's  comfafs. 

That  the  magnet  or  loadftone  attrafled  iron,  was 
known  to  the  higheft  antiquity  in  record:  But  the  pola-^ 
rity  of  an  iron  rod  or  wire,  touched  by  a  magnet  and  af- 
terwards poifed,  was  not  obfcrved  until  the  13th  century 
of  the  chriftian  aera.  The  mariner's  compals  is  faid  to 
have  been  firft  ufed  in  Italy  (the  principal  place  of  traf- 
fick  in  thofe  days)  anno  1301.  Cabot  a  Venetian  makes 
the  firft  mention  anno  1 544  of  the  variation  or  defledion 
of  the  magnetick  meridian  from  a  true  meridian,  vari- 
ous in  various  places.  Gaflendi,  about  a  century  and 
half  fince,  difcovered  that  this  declination  of  the  needle 
in  each  particular  place,  in  procefs  of  time,  had  fome 
variation.  It  is  not  long  fince  that  the  dip  of  the  needle, 
various  in  various  places  \  and  the  variation  of  this  dip- 
variation  in  the  fame  place,  has  been  difcovered :  A 
needle  poifed  before  it  is  touched,  upon  the  magnetick 
touch,  its  north  point  ^ith  us  dips  from  a  horizontal  pa- 
fition  ;  for  inftance,  anno  1723  Mr.  George  Graham  ia 
London  obferved  it  to  dip  f^  D. ;  he  obferves,  th« 
ftronger  the  touch,  the  greater  the  dip:  This  needle 
muft  be  afterwards  properly  loaded  to  bring  it  again  to 
an  horizontal  poife  to  ferve  in  the  compafs.  As  the  va- 
riations of  the  dip  are  at  prefent  of  no  ufe  in  navigation, 
therefore  having  no  relation  to  our  hiftory  of  the  Britiih. 
American  colonies,  we  drop  them. 

Magnetifm  is  fome  power  in  nature,  hitherto  inexpli- 
cable, as  are  gravity  and  eledtricity  5  whereby  a  load- 
ftone  (an  iron  ore  or  mineral)  draws  tt)  itfcjf  loadftone 
or  iron.  No  interpofed  body  can  hinder  this  influence 
or  attraction*,  a  large  magnet  broken  to  pieces,  each 
fipftum  or  fragment,  retains  the  attraction  and  polarity ; 
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ftccl  is  more  receptive  and  retentive  of  magnetifm  than 
common  iron.     The  north  poles  of  touched  needles  do 
not  attrad  but  repel  one  another,  and  attraft  fouth  poles : 
Likcwife  fouth  poles  do  not  attrad  but  repel  fouth  poles. 
If  the  different  direftions  of  the  magnetick  needle  were 
pi  rmanent  for  the  fame  place,  it  might  be  imagined  to 
proceed  from  difiFerent  accumulations  of  magnetick  mat- 
ter in  thefe  different  parts  of  the  earth,     Halley's  amu- 
fing  fancy,  that  the  globe  of  the  earth  was  one  great 
magnet,  with  two  contained  nuclei  (which  humoroufly 
may  be  termed  wheels  within  a  wheel)  whofe  four  poles 
arc  different  from  thofe  of  the  earth,  and  from  one  ano- 
ther; and  in  cafe  a  third  line  of  no- variation  (hould  be 
difcovered  in  the  South-Seas  (which  he  feems  to  fufpedt 
from  the  accounts,  anno  1670,  of  fir  John  Narborough, 
of  the  variation  upon  the  weft  coaft  of  South- America 
dccreafing  very  fall)  he  was  to  introduce  a  third  nucleus : 
Thefe  nuclei  he  fuppofes  detached  from  the  earth  and 
from  one  another,  and  to  have  a  circulatory  or  libratory 
motion,  equal  or  unequal,  according  as  the  folutiori  of 
the  phoenomena  mi^ht  require  ;  but  this  pleafant  novel 
does  in  no  manner  accounf  for  the  irregularities  in  the  va- 
riations, as  hereafter  related  ;  and  until  by  future  obfer- 
vations  they  be  reduced  to  fome  rules,  it  feems  in  vain 
to  attempt  any  hypothefis. 

Dr.  Halley,  upon  his  return  from  his  long  voyages,  de- 
lineated the  variations  as  they  were  anno  1 700  in  all  the 
oceans  and  feas,  the  pacifick  ocean  excepted,  from  58  D. 
N.  lat,  to  58  D.  S.  lat ;  DeliOe  delineates  the  variations 
20  D.  further  N.  thap  Halley.  This  chart  of  Halley*s 
being  the  firft  of  its  kind,  will  perpetuate  his  memory 
better  than  bral's  or  marble,  and  will  be  a  permanent 
Credit  to  our  Britifh  nation.  Since  Dr.  Halley's  chart 
of  variat'ons  for  anno  1700,  near  half  a  century  is  elap- 
fed,  which  has  produced  great  alterations  in  the  varia- 
tions, feeing  Halley 's  Atlantick  and  Ethiopick  line  of  no- 
^ariiation,  in  about  the  fpace  of  a  century  frorn  1600  to 
1708^  had  moved  (it  palfed  r.nno  1600  by  cape  Agulbas, 
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the  fouthernmoft  cape  of  Africa,  by  the  Morea,  and  the 
north  cape  of  Europe,  in  N.  lat.  71  D.  24M.  and  22  D. 
10  M.  E.  long,  from  |  London)  by  its  north  parts  through 
Vienna  anno  1638,  through  Paris  anno  1666,  weftward 
in  all  about  1400  leagues,  and  by  its  fouth  parts  only  a* 
bout  500  leagues. 

The  anomalies  or  bizarreries  of  the  variations,  are  un- 
accountable, and  no  length  of  time,  or  feries  of  years  is 
likely  to  bring  them  to  a  mean, 

1.  The  variations  for  the  fame  place,  fometimes  have 
a  direct  progreffive  motion  but  unequally,  fometimes  are 
ftationary,  and  fometimes  retrogade :  I  fhall  inftance  the 
variations  at  Paris  for  about  a  century  and  three  quarters 
.of  a  century;  anno  1580  the  variation  was  11  and  half 
D.  E;  anno  1 666  no  variation,  is  at  a  medium  about  8  M. 
per  an.  Anno  1715  variation  was  12  D.  30  M.  W.  for 
that  interval,  is  about  14  M.  per  an.  From  that  time  to 
anno  1720  it  was  generally  retrogade;  from  1720  va- 
riation about  1 3  D.  W.  for  five  years  it  was  ftriftly  ftati- 
onary ;  from  anno  1725  it  was  at  a  medium  dircftly  in- 
creafing  or  progreffive  to  an.  1 732,  variation  1 5  D.  45  M^ 
W.  From  1732  to  1743  (fo  far  the  memoirs  of  (he  Parii 
academy  of  fciences  are  pubjilhed)  the  variation  was  1 5  D, 
5  M.  W.  that  is  a  little  upon  the  decrcafe  with  a  libratory 
motion  :  Therefore  (as  1  may  conjedure)  the  general  in- 
creafeof  the  European  weft  variations  feem  to  be  retard-^ 
ed,  or  ftationary,  or  upon  the  decreafe. 

2.  Mr.  George  Graham  of  London,  an  ingenious  and 
accurate  mechanicien,  obferves  anno  1722  from  Februa- 
ry 6,  to  May  10  (the  compafs-box  remaining  unmoved 
all  that  time)  above  one  thoufand  times ;  the  greateft 
variation  (weftward)  was  14  D.  45  M.  the  leaft  13D. 
50  M.  he  obferves,  that  the  variation  is  confiderably  dif- 
ferent in  different  days,  and  in  different  hours  of  the 
fame  day;  without  any  relation  to  heat  or  cold,  dry 
pr  moift  air,  clear  or  cloudy,  winds  or  calms,  nor  the 


H  We  always  mean  longitude  from  London,  if  not  otherwifc  cxprefled. 
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_  _^  of  thf  barDzisrcr.  In  the  fame  diy  he  obferved 
cc  ircairf:  -raraiiar  frc^r:  noon  to  4  hours  afternoon, 
anr  nc  ii^af:  ibox  r  or  •  bozirs  in  the  evening.  Mr. 
jikvrr.t  izLsrs^  it,  ns  t^jtz  from  Jamdca  to  London, 
acmr  :ti  icvlrT^i,  rsn  rbc  wdter]y  variations  were 
jcs  rr  :n;  rsrrnrs  r^sz  zz  ibe  afternoon.  The  curves 
cr  :n:-  ^-r-unx.  izc  zc  t^ci  panicjlar  variarion,  do  al- 
arr  z:nr  rirrxirrs  :"j  rrtgulirly  aiuJ  unduJatory  ;  they 
ar!  "m  rtLT-xrcia  tz  zrj  ec  jii^oa  expreflive    of  their 


lies  3.STS  DC  r^stkaa  to  meridians  ;  ac- 
ey's  char:  irro  i-co,  at  the  entrance  of 
K'-wlcn"?  ibrigrn?^  variinrn  wis  29  and  half  D.  weft  ; 
ZL  rre  xcutn  rr  Sio  ie  la  Pan,  aoriv  under  the  fame 
mencian*  =ie  v^nocicc  was  zc  ace  faa!^  D.  eaft.  As  to 
paralieis  cf  l£r:c::ce  it  is  cctttrved,  that  the  further  north 
or  icuch  Tcm  :::e  ecuinoctia],  the  variadocs  are  the  greater, 
but  in  no  rrtgruiar  prc?grdIion  either  as  to  dxftance  from 
the  SQiiinccbai  or  ciffereacg  cf  time.  M.  des  Hayes 
and  Du  GIcs  inno  it?S2  ac  Martioique,  found  thevaria* 
tier:  ^  D.  xc  >I  sail ;  anno  1 704.  it  was  6  D.  10  m.  E. 
this  is  z  D.  in  21  years;  in  the  tame  interval  of  timet 
k  incrrakc  at  Pars  5  D.  30  M.  The  farther  from  the 
lines  of  nc-vanaticn^  the  variatiocs  leem  to  inaeafe  or 
dccrcafc  the  foiter. 

4.  Cape  Hoxton  from  Maryland,  relates  a  ftrange  pbar* 
nomenon  of  his  magncdck  needles  or  compaflcs,  anno 
1725,  Sept.  2,  a  little  after  noon,  fair  weather,  fmallfea, 
iaN.  Lat.  41  D.  10  m.  2S  D.  £.  long,  firom  cape  Henry 
of  Virginia,  all  his  compafles  (an  azimuth,  and  4  or  5 
more)  carried  to  ieveral  parts  of  the  fhip  continued  for 
about  one  hour,  traverfing  very  fwiftly,  fo  as  he  could  not 
fteer  by  them,  but  all  of  a  fudden,  every  one  of  them 
ftood  as  well  as  ufual.  Capt.  Middleton,  in  his  Hudfon*s- 
hay  voyage  of  1725,  fays,  that  his  grcateft  variation 
was  40  D.  W.  in  N.  Lat'  63  D.  co  M.  78  D.  W.  from 
ipHhMdoD ;  where  the  compafs  would  fcarce  traverfc  :  he 

^|A^rnt  cold  or  froil  hinders  the  needle  from  tra- 
^^^fc  vcrfing ; 
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verfing:  where  near  a  great  body  of  ice,  there  were 
great  complaints  of  the  compafs  not  traverfing:   he 
fufpeded,  that  the  age  of  the  moon  had  fome  influence  ' 
upon  the  variation. 

5.  The  three  lines  of  no-variation  feem  to  be  of 
different  matures  -,  that  line  in  the  Atlantick  and  Echiopick 
ocean  gives  cafterly  variations  weft  of  its  line,  and  weftcrly 
variations  eaft  of  its  line  *,  that  line  in  the  Indian  ocean  re* 
verily  gives  wefterly  variations  weft  of  its  line ;  and  eafterly 
variations  eaft  of  its  line;  that  in  the  pacifick  ocean  or 
fouth-fea,  unexpeAedly  gives  eafterly  variations  both  fides  s 
Dr.  Halley  and  others,  before  this  third  line  was  difco* 
vered,  feem  to  have  laid  it  down  as  a  law  in  nature,  that 
where  an  eafterly  variation  terminated,  a  wefterly  varia- 
tion muft  begin,  and  where  a  wefterly  variation  termi* 
pated  an  eafterly  variation  was  to  begin,  but  further  ol> 
fervations  evince  this  to  be  no  iftated  law. 

There  is  a  magnetick  influence  all  over  the  furface  of 
pur  globe  or  earth  ;  the  magnetick  needle  in  fome  places 
has  a  true  meridian  diredion,  in  others  the  magnetick 
meridian  has  a  deflexion  more  or  lefs  in  diflferent  places, 
eaft  or  weft :  the  points  or  places  of  no- variation,  and  of 
the  feveral  quantities  of  variation,  when  connected,  form 
icurves,  but  fa  irregular  as  not  reducible  to  any  equation^ 
and  of  no  permanent  figure,  and  not  eafily  to  be  clafied : 
we  fliall  only  obferve. 

There  are  at  prefent  three  lines  of  no-variation,  ij 
Petween  Europe  with  Africa,  and  America  in  the  Atlan- 
tick and  Ethiopick  ocean  ;  the  variations  eaft  and  north  of 
this  line  are  wefterly,  and  the  further  diftant  from  this 
line  the  greater,  and  their  increafe  or  decreafe  the  fwifter,, 
this  is  a  general  principle  in  variations  ;  Halley  fays  that 
in  the  beginning  of  this  cent«ry,  all  over  Europe  the  va- 
riations were  wefterly  and  upon  the  increafe;  but  at 
prefent,  thefe  weft  variations  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope feem  to  be  ftatipnary  (at  Nuremberg  in  Germany  the 
W .  variation  was  ftationary  at  1 1  D.  from  1 700  to  1 708)  or 
ppon  tJie  decreafe  j  forinftance  at  Torneo  in  N.  Lat.  65 D. 
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50  M.  23  D.  E.  from  London  v  M.  Bilberg  anno  1695- 
found  the  variation  7  D.  Wj  anno  1736  the  French  aca*- 
demiciens  found  it  5  D.  5  M.  W.  therefore  upon  the  dfe- 
creafe,  and  perhaps  belonging  to  the  fyftem  or  clafs  of  the 
fedian  ocean  line  of  no-variation  (the  line  is  not  afcertain'd 
where  the  increafe  ends,  and  the  decreafe  begins)  as  in^ 
the  northern  parts  of  Afia  they  belong  to  this  clafs  of 
Indian  ocean  variations  •,  for  inftance,  at  Aftracan  near 
the  Cafpian  fea,  N.  Lat.  46  D,  1 5  M.  and  45  D.  E. 
Long,  while  the  eaft  variations  decreafed  at  London, 
there  the  weft  variations  increafed  even  to  24  D.  ;  and 
as  the  weft  variation  increafed  in  London  it  diminiflied 
at  Aftracan.  Our  North  America  variations  belong  to 
this  firft  line  of  no- variations,  and  are  wefterly  N.  and 
E.  of  this  line,  and  eafterly  S.  and  W.  of  it ;  thefe  E. 
variations  along  the  coaft  of  South- America  increafe  very 
flow ;  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  N.  Lat.  1 9  D.  1 2  M.  anno 
1727  it  was  only  2  D.  15  M.  E;  at  Pariba  in  Brazil  be- 
gining  of  this  century  S.  Lat.  6  D.  38  M.  it  was  5  D. 
35  M.  E  ;  at  Buenos  Ayres  S.  Lat.  34  D.  50  M.  it  was 
anno  1708,  15  D.  32  M.  E;  at  Cape- Horn  20  D;  fouth 
of  Cape-Horn  in  S.  Lat.  56  D.  42  M.  it  was  1 7  D.  E.  be- 
ing upon  the  decreafe,  and  ftretching  along  the  Pacifick 
ocean  wcftward  or  northward  thefe  eaft  variations  de-  • 
creafed. 

This  line  of  no-variatibn  moves  the  quickeft ;  anno 
1600  it  pafled  Cape  Agulhas  (about  2  D.  E.  of  Cape 
Good-Hope)  the  Morea,  and  north  Cape  of  Europe ;  at 
this  Cape  Agulhas  the  variations  afterwards  became  wtft, 
viz.  anno  1622  2  D;  anno  1675  8  D ;  anno  1691  1 1  Dj 
anno  1732  17  D;  At  St.  Helena  the  variations  were  anno 
1600  8  D.E;  anno  1623  6D.E-,  anno  1 677  Halley  found 
40  M.  E,  anno  i6g6  \  D.  W ;  anno  1 700  Halley  found  2  D. 
W;  anno  1732  8  D.  W;  Halley  anno  1700  afcertains  this 
line  of  no- variation  from  four  obfervations  N.  Lat.  31  D. 
W.  Long  64  D,  N.  Lat  2  D,  Long.  1 8  D. W;  S. Lat.  1 7  D, 
Long.  10  D.  W  ;  S.  Lat.  37  D,  Long.  4  D.  W. 
This  line  of  no-variation  feems  to  move  quick  to  the 

weftwardj 
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weftward,  in  S.  lat.  35  D.  from  anno  1700,  to  1709,  it 
moved  50  leagues  weftward.  A  French  ihip,  anno  1706 
(being  the  firft  that  made  this  traverfc)  from  Rio  de  Galle* 
^uas  upon  the  eaft  coaft  of  America  in  S.  lat.  51  D.  68  D» 
"W.  long,  from  Paris,  variation  23  D.  E.  made  1 350  leagues 
to  Cape  of  Good-Hope  in  34  D.  1 5  M.  S  Jat.  1 7  D.  45  M, 
E.  long,  from  Paris,  found  the  variation  lines  tending  to- 
wards the  S.  pole,  to  become  nearly  parallel,  and  in  fomc 
j>laces  alter  only  one  degree  for  two  degrees  of  longitude. 

Thp  fecond  line  of  no-variation,  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
anno  1600,  pafled  through  the  Moluccas  or  Spice-iflands,  * 
and  a  little  eafl:  of  Canton  in  China ;  in  a  century  follow-- 
ing,  that  is,  anno  1700,  it  had  not  advanced  ^aftward 
above  loo  leagues;  the  W.  point  of  Java  ("and  in  the 
influence  of  this  line)  anno  1676  was  3D.  loM.  weft 
variation  •,  anno  1 732  it  was  only  3  D.  20  M.  but  the  fur- 
ther weft  thefe  variations  incrcafed,  the  quicker  to  the 
common  axis  of  the  variation  parabolick  curves^  and 
then  began  to  decreafe  and  terminate  in  the  firft  line  of 
no-variation.  The  common  axis  of  the  infcribed  parabo- 
lick curves,  anno  1700,  pafled  through  Madagafcar,  and 
the  ftreights  of  Babelmandel,  about  50  D.  E.  long,  from 
London,  where  the  increafing  W.  variations  terminate, , 
and  the  fame  W.  variations  begin  to  decreafe ;  Halley 
places  the  higheft  of  thefe  weft  variations  27  D.  S.  lat. 
about  530  leagues  eaft  of  Cape  Good-Hope* 

The  third  line  of  no- variation  was  found  by  Captain 
.Rogers  in  the  Pacifick  ocean  in  N.  lat.  i4D.  W.  long, 
from  London  125  D.  and  in  N.  lat.  130.  W.  long.  193 
D.  was  1 2D.  E*^  (and  afterwards  decreafmg  to  the  fecond 
line)  the  largeft  of  thefe  eaft  variations  which  reign  all 
over  the  Pacifick  ocean  ;  French  navigators  fince  anno 
17 10  have  traverfed  this  ocean  fouthward  of  the  equi- 
.noftical  line,  as  Capt.  Rogers  did  aorthward  of  it,  and 
found  the  no-variation  line  nearly  upon  the  above-faid 
meridian,  and  th6  other  variation  line-* ,  nearjy  parallel- 
with  the  meridians.  Sir  John  Nirborough,  Dr.  Halley, 
.and  Capt.  Rogers  were  miftakcn  in  their  conjefture,  that 

fouth 
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fouth  of  the  equinoftical  in  the  middle  parts  of  this  i 
there  muft  be  a  traft  of  weftern  variations. 

This  3d  no- variation  line  feems  to  be  a  Gontinuati 
the  firft  inflcfted  weftward  into  a  circular  arch  \ 
vertex  at  prefent  feems  to  be  in  about  34  D.  N.  iat. 
80  D,  W*  long,  from  London. 

Ail  variations  within  this  curve  made  by  the  firf 
third  line,  being  a  fpace  of  i4oD/upon  the  equino^ 
are  eafterly  ;  all  without  it,  on  its  eaft-fide,  being  a 
of  1 1 5  D.  to  the  fecond  line  are  weftcrly ;  all  wii 
it,  on  its  weft-fide  are  eafterly,  being  a  fpace  of  i  c 
to  the  faid  fecond  line.  It  is  obfervable,  that  all  vari 
lines,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  poles  of  our  e 
the  more  they  converge  towards  a  parallelifm  witl 
meridians,  as  if  to  terminate  in  the  poles.  The  fe 
variation  lines  feem  to  receive  their  flexures  fron 
influence  of  their  eafterly  and  wefterly  no-variation  '. 
fo  as  to  form  parabolick  curves,  or  circular  arches. 

The  alterations  in  the  variations  are  not  from  any 
form  circulatory  or  libratory  power ;  but  as  thefe  vm 
tick  powers  feem  to  be  accumulated  and  a£t  conned 
it  muft  be  by  fomc  kind  of  fluftuation  ;  in  oppofiti< 
this,  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  fluftuation  of  any  dcr 
fpecifically  heavier  confiderable  part  of  the  earth  ^ 
alter  the  equilibrium  and  diurnal  rotation  of  the  c 
and  make  ftrange  changes  in  the  fluid  furface  of  the 
by  inundations  and  ebbs. 

This  digreflion  is  too  abftrufe  and  philofophica 
moft  readers :  the  defign  of  it  is,  to  incite  the  cur 
to  attend  the  ufeful  fpeculation  of  variations,  more 
heretofore. 

As  the  variations  of  the  magnetick  needle  or  con 
have  not  been  much  attended  to  in  the  colonies ;  I 
not  pretend  to  be  particular  in  that  affair,  and  fhall 
relate  fome  loofe  hints  that  are  come  to  my  knowk 
The  line  of  ho-variation  (which  for  diftindion  I  cal 
firft)  from  the  eaftward,  enters  the  continent  of  N< 
America,  in  Carolina  about  33  D.  N.  Iat.  at  this  wi 
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anno  1 748  ;  and  by  a  fiatti(h  flexure  crofles  the  cond- 
nent  of  North- America,  and  in  the  Pacifick*ocean  con<» 
vcrgies  fouthward,  and  forms  what  is  now  called  the  third 
line  of  no- variation.  Capt.  Rogers,  anno  1 708,  in  14  D» 
N.  lat.  125  D.  W.  long,  from  London  fell  in  with  thift 
line  of  no- variation. 

To  the  northward  and  eaftward  of  this  No.  i,  no-va^ 
nation  line  upon  the  eaftern  coaft  of  North-America, 
the  variations  are  weft  ;  and  the  further  north  the  great- 
er, but  all  upon  the  decreafe ;  and  the  further  north,  the 
quicker  is  the  decreafe. 

The  grcateft  variation  known  .was  anno  161 6,  in  N. 
lat.  78  D.  at  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  found  in  BafHnVbajr^ 
the  variation  was  57  D.  weft. 

Capt.  Middleton  publifties  that  at  the  mouth  of  Churchill 
river  (N.  lat.  59  D.  weft  long,  from  London  94  D.  50 
M.  from  an  immerlion  of  Jupiter's  firft  Satellite)  anno 
^7^5t  the  variation  was  21  D.  W.  Anno  1738  it  was  iS 
D.  W.  Anno  1742  it  was  17D.  W.  decreafing  very  faft. 

At  Quebec  in  Canada,  anno  1649  the  variation  was  16 
D.  W.  Anno  1686  it  Was  15  D.  30M.  is  half  a.degrce  in 
37  years ,  but  after  this,  according  to  M.  Deli(le,  it  yz>^ 
ricd  I  D.  in  eleven  years. 

In  New-Ensland  .Mr.  Brattle  obferved-  at  Bofton,  aimo 
1708,  the  variation  9  D.  weft ;  anno  174 1,  upon  a  com* 
million  for  fettling  lines  between  Maflachufetts-bay  pro- 
vince, and  the  colony  of  Rhode-ifland,  a  little  to  tfae 
fouthward,  the  commiflioners  found  the  variation  7  D. 
30  M.  weft. 

In  New-York  city  (by  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  firft  Satel- 
lite, governor  Burnet  found  it  74  D.  57  M.  W.  of  Lon- 
don, being  in  N.  lat.  40  D.  40  M.)  Mr.  Wells,  furveyor- 
general  ot  the  province-lands,  anno  1686,  found  the  vah 
riation  8  D.  45 M.  weft;  governor  Burnet  anno  1723 
found  it  7  D.  20  M.  weft. 

In  New-Jerfeys,  anno  1743,  the  Kne,  between  the  pro- 
prietors of  Eaft  and  Weft-Jcrfeys  was  run  1 50  miles,  20 
chains,  9  D.  19  M.  weft ;  but  bec^ife  of  the  difference 

of 
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of  variation  which  mull  be  fuppofed  at  the  fouth  and 
north  terminations  of  this  line,  it  was  alledged  that  it 
muft  not  be  a  dire£t  line :  and  upon  examination  it  was 
found  that  this  line  was  in  all  refpefts  erroneous,  at  the 
fouth  point  near  Egg-Harbour  the  variation  was  only 
5  D.  25  M.  weft,  and  at  the  north  point  on  Delaware- 
river  in  41  D.  40  M.  it  was  6  D.  35  M.  weft,  this  was 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Eaft- Jerfey  proprietors. 

The  ftreets  of  Philadelphia  anno  1682,  were  laid  out 
with  great  precifenefs  N.  18  D.  E.  Anno  1642,  they  were 
found  to  be  15  D.  eaft ;  this  is  3  D.  in  60  years. 

In  the  parallel  of  39  D.  running  the  line  between  Pen- 
lyivania  and  Maryland,  anno  1686,  the  variation  was 
found  to  be  9  D.  weftetly.  Anno  1739,  in  running  this"^ 
eaft  and  weft  line  it  was  found  5  D.  30  M,  W.  differ- 
ence is  3  D.  30  M,  in  53  years. 

In  Virginia,  Cape-Henry  in  37  D.  N.  lat.  75  D.  weft 
from  London,  anno  1732  the  variation  was  4  D.  40  M. 

In  the  Carolinas,  navigators  upon  the  coaft  give  no 
allowance  for  variation,  becaufe  near  the  line  of  no- va- 
riation ;  inland,  in  running  a  divifional  line  between  the 
two  governments  or  jurifdidions  of  South  and  North-Ca- 
rolina, and  in  laying  oflf  Carteret's  eighth  part  of  the  pro*' 
perty  of  Carolina^  no  account  was  made  of  variation. 

jFrom  the  line  of  no- variation  in  N.  lat.  33  D.  fouth- 
ward  the  eaft  variation  takes  place,  increafmg  very  flow  j, 
becaufe  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  N.  lat.  19  D.  laM.  W.  long. 
97!).  30  M.  anno  1727  the  variation  was  only  2  D. 
1 5  M.  eaft. 

Here  ends  the  firft  or  general  part  of  the  fummary, 
concerning  the  Fritifh  colonies  in  America,  with  fome  in- 
terfperfed  hints  relating  to  the  colonies  of  the  other 
European  nations.  In  the  following  part  we  (hall  give 
particular  accounts  of  our  feveral  colonies,  in  order^  as- 
.they  are  enumerated  page  15  and  16. 

The  END  of  Part  Firjf. 


(    2^3    ) 


PAR  T     II. 


■■       r- 


SECT.     V. 

Concerning  the  Hudfon's-bay  company^  their  ferrij^ 

tories  and  trade.  ' 

TH  E  adventuret*s  who  endeavoured  a  N.  W.  paflage 
to  China,  the  Spice-iflands,  and  the  Eaft-Indies, 
and  ill  fearch  for  copper- Inines,  gave  occafion  to  the 
difcovery  of  Hudfon's-bay,  and  its  fubfequent  fur  and 
Ikin  trade.  ' 

*  The  Cabots,  anno  1496,  obtained  from  Henry  VII. 
of  England  J  a  grant  of  all  lands  they  fliould  difcover  and 
fettle  weftward  of  Europe.  In  queft  of  a  N. W.  paffage^ 
they  coafted  the  eafterri  fhore  of  North-Amferica,  arid 
took  a  general  pofleQion  for  the  crown  of  England,  but 
made  no  fctclement ;  the  firft  land  they  made  was  Weft- 
Grccnland,  in  N.  lat.  66  D. 

f"  From  that  time  this  navigation,  and  thefe  difcove* 
ries,  were  entirely  negledted,  until  anno  1576,  15775  and 
1578^  Sir  Martin  Frobifher  made  three  voyages  to  a  ftraiC 
Which  retains  his  name,  but  he  made  no  difcoveries. 

Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  by  direction  of  fecretary  WaU 
£ngham,  coafted  the  north-eafterly  Ihorc  of  America  ; 
particularly  he  took  poffeflion  of  Newfoundland,  and  St* 
Laurence  or  Canada  river,  for  the  crown  of  England,  and 
began  fome  fiftiing-trade  there,  anno  1583. 


■  ■.I   !■ 


*  Short  repetitions  or  recapitulations,  are  fometimcs  ufed  to  render 
the  matter  more  diftinft  and  flnent. 

f  See  page  1x0,  * 

T  Capt. 
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'■  Capt.  John  Davis  from  Dartmouth,  made  three  voy^^ 
this  way,  anno  1583,  1586,  and  1587,  but  made  nodif- 
coveries :  that  branch  of  the  opening  (^the  opening  at  Cape 
Farewell,  in  60  D.  N.  lat.  a  little  further,  at  Cape  Defo- 
lation,  branches  into  two  openings)  which  reaches  north- 
weftward,  retains  the  name  of  Davis' s-ftraits,  and  is  the 
whaling- ground  of  Weft-Greenland,  where  the  *  Eng-- 
lifli,  Dutch,  Bifcayers,  Hamburghers,  Bremers,  and 
Danes,  kill  large  whales  of  500  to  600  barrels  of  oil, 
and  1 8  feet  of  bone :  this  whaling  continues  for  about 
ftVcn  Qr  eight  weeks. 

-  Henry  Hudfon,  after  two  N.  E.  fuccefslefs  trials,  and 
one  in  vain  north-weftward  navigation,  he  cflayed  the 
ofher  opening  above-mentioned,  and  failing  weft  ward 
afid  fouthward,  he  difcovered  the  ftraits.and  bay  called  by 
his  name.  Anno  161 1,  proceeding  upon  further  difco- 
yerics,  he  was  never  more  heard  of.  In  his  time  he  was 
as  much  an  enthufiaft  for  a  N.  W.  paffage,  as  Mr.+ 

D-— bs 


♦  Anno  1732,  the  South-fea  company  had  14  fhips  in  Eaft-Gre^- 
l^xiit  and  7  ihips  in  V^ell-Greenland,  or  Davis's-draits,  and  got  24 
ahd  a  half  whales  :  this  fifhery  did  not  anfwer  the  charges  of  £tang. 
out,  and  it  is  dropt,  notwithllanding  of  the  encouragement  g^ven  by 
a£l  ot  parliament  anno  1724:  That  any  of  his  Majeity 's  fubjedls  may 
ipdport  whale-hns,  oil  and  blubber  of  whales,  taken  and  Caught  in 
Grcenland-feas  in  Britifh  fhips,  navigated  according  to  law,  without 
paying  any  cuilom,  fubfidy,  or  other  duties  for  the  fame. 

•f*  Mr.  D — bs  of  Ireland  was  the  projector  of  Middleton's  N.W. 
difcovery  voyage  :  becaufe  it  did  not  fucceed,  he  charges  Middleton 
with  neglefl,  mifcondu^t,  and  fufpicion  of  corruption  1  he  (ays,  Mid« 
dleton  was  bribed  by  the  company  not  to  make  any  difcovery,  or  to 
conceal,  or  to  falfify  a  N.  W.  difcovery ;  Middleton  told  Mr.  D — hs, 
by.  letter  Jan.  21 ,  anno  1737,  the  company  judged  it  their  intereft  ra- 
ther to  prevent  than  to  forward  a  N.  W.  dilcovery  in  that  part  of  the 
world  ;  and  that  they  offered  him  5000  £.  to  ztl  and  repcirt  in  their 
favour ;  feme  of  Middleton*s  officers  made  affidavits  cpncerning  hi$ 
bad  condut^ ;  upon  the  defisn  of  the  ^miralty^s  &tting  out  captayi 
Middleton  for  the  N.  W.  dilcovery,  the  governor  and  council  of  the 
Hudfon's-bay  company,  wrote  to  die  governor  at  Prince  of  Wales^s 
Fort  upon  Church  ill -river,  to  refufe  them  refrefhment,  but  afterwards, 
iwoix  further  confideration,  they  xevoked  this  order,  and  allowed  the 

gover- 
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D — bs  is  at  prefent,  as  appears  by  the  prefent  paper-war 
between  D — bs  and  MiddJeton. 


governor  to  fupply  captain  Middleton  if  in  diftrefs.     Notwithftanding 
of  this  dirappointment,  Mr.  D — bs  procured  an  aft  of  parliament  for 
20,ooe  X .  publick  reward  for  a  difcovery,  and  accordingly  the  DobbV- 
GalJey  and  California  failed  from  England  in  May  1 746. 

Mr.  D — bs  runs  much  into  the  novel ;  he  feems  10  be  a  wild  pro# 
je6lor,  and  notorioufly  credulous :  he  gives  particular  accounts  of  large 
countries  andiflands  in  the  Pacifick  Ocean,  efpecially  from  S.  lat.  9  O. 
to  N.  lat.  1 5  D-  very  rich  and  populous,  abounding  in  nutmegs,  niace,- 
ginger,  pepper,  cinnamon,  filk,  and  ebony  ;  the  natives  with  reddifli 
complexions,  grey  eyes,  high  nofes,  beards  and  hair  curled.  In  tlie- 
N.  W.  parts  of  America  were  veffels  or  fhips  with  prows  (heads  qf 
h'ons  we  call  them)  of  gold  and  filver  :  W.  S.  W".  the  Indians  come 
to  a  fca,  where  were  great  veffels,  and  men  with  caps  and  beards  ga- 
thering of  gold.  About  a  century  fmce,  anno  1640,  Bartholomew  de 
FouteSy  vice-roy  gf  Mexico  and  Peru,  hearing  that  the  Englifli  were 
endeavouring  a  N.  W.  paiTage,.  he  failed  to  tiie  river  of  Los  Reys.  in 
53  D.  N,  lat.  upon  the  weft-(ide  of  America,  and  detached  capt.  Ber- 
nard!, who  failed  to  77  D.  N.  lat.  (here  he  found  it  as  warm  as  10  D. 
lefs  N.  lat.  upon  the  eall-fide  of  the  American  continent)  upon  this  coaft 
he  met  with  capt.  Shapley  from  New-England  (this  is  an  unaccountable 
ilretch  to  prove  a  north- weft  paffage) ;  there  is  no  record  nor  tradition 
of  tlus  in  New-England  in  my  knowledge.  Mr.  D — bs  is  as  particular 
ip  giving  accounts  of  dillant  not- frequented  countries,  as  if  he  were  de-^ 
igriqing  Great -Britain  or  France  ;  and  propofes  that  Great- Britain  ihall 
i^tle  an  extent  of  countries,  more  than  all  Europe  could  effe^. 

Mr.  D — bs,  from  the  ftories  of  the  French  fathers,  and  of  the  Cou- 
reurs  des  Bois,  relates  ftrange  things.    From  lieut.  Jerome  (doubtlefsa' 
Dative  of  Gafcony)  he  relates,  that  in  the  diilrid  of  Hudfon's-bay,  are 
to  be  fe,en  10,000  rein-deer  in  a  herd,  and  large  mines  of  virgin  copper. 
The  French  were,  at  this  rate,  moft  egregious  fools  to  give  up  fo 
<£a(ily,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  anno  1713,  two  fuch  valuable  articles* 
of  deer-lkins  and  copper.    Northward  is  a  ftrait  with  floating  ice,  pro-; 
bably  a  paffage  to  the  weftern-ocean  or  South-feas,  the  north  wind 
railing  the  tide  10  feet  above  the  ordinary  tides.  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht" 
in  Quebec  were  4000  to  5000  troops  in  garrifon.    On  the  weft  main- 
are  t&e  copper-mines,  on  the  eaft  main  are  the  lead  mines.     He  gives' 
large  lifts  of  names  of  imaginary  tribes  of  Indians,  their  lakes  and  ri- 
vers ;  whereas  the  feveral  iflands,  head -lands,  bays,  rivers,  (f^c,  do* 
oiot  retain  their  Indian  names,  as  in  fome  of  our  colonies,  but  are  called 
by  the  names  of  the  feveral  adventurers  or  difcoverers.     Mr.  D — ^bij 
oames  and  defcribes  all  thefe  things  minutely,  and  with  the  fame.  eafe. 
as  if  they  were  thebeft  known,  moft  polite,  and  wUl  regulated  <wun- 
tries  upon  earth. 

T  2  Sir 
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Sir  Thomas  Button,  fitted  out  by  prince  Henry  anno 
j6i2,  paffed  Hudfop's-ftraits,  and  failing  weftward,  dif- 
covcred  a  large  continent,  and  called  it  New- Wales  ;  its 
fca  and  bay  retain  the  difcoverer's  name ;  he  could  not 
proceed  further  than  65  D.  N.  lat.  and  called  it  Ne  Ul- 
tra i  he  wintered  miferably  upon  that  weft  continent  at 
Port  Nelfon  in  57  D.  N.  lat. 

Capt.  Thomas  James,  from  Briftol  anno  1631,  made 
further  difcoveries  in  Hudfon's-bay ;  he  wintered  near 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  at  Charktoh-ifland  in  N.  lat.  52  D» 
«nd  publiflicd  a  good  journal  of  his  voyage. 

Anno  1616,  Mr.  Baffin,  by  the  north- wefterly  open- 
ing called  Davis*s-ftraits,  carried  the  north-weft  affairs 
fo  high  as  N.  lat.  80  D.  to  no  purpofe,  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  fca  or  bay  in  that  high  latitude. 

Capt.  Fox,  anno  1632,  failed  into  Hudfon's-bay  upon 
the  difcovery,  where  he  faw  many  whales  the  end  of 
July  ;  he  proceeded  no  further  than  Port  Nelfon  in  N» 
lat.  57  D.  he  wintered  there ;  tide  14  feet. 

The  beginning  of  the  laft  century  the  Danes  went  upon 
the  north- weft  difcovery,  and  took  poffeflion  of  the  north- 
eafterly  fhore  of  Davis*s-ftraits,  and  called  it  New-Dane- 
jnarkj  and  made  a  miferable  fettlement  in  N.  lat.  64  D. 
From  that  time  they  have  affumed  the  fovereignty  of  the 
feas  in  Davis's-ftraits,  and  keep  a  royal  frigate  ftationed 
there  during  the  whaling-feafon,  which  does  not  continue 
above  feven  or  eight  weeks. 

The  civil  wars  in  England  prevented  any  further  at- 
tempts of  fuch  difcoveries  for  fome  time,  until  Prince 
Rupert  and  company,  anno  1667,  fitted  out  capt.  Gui- 
Jam  5  he  landed  at  Rupert-river  in  N.  lat.  51  D.  upon  the 
caft  continent  of  Hudfon*s-bay,  built  Charles's  Fort, 
traded  with  the  Indians  to  good  advantage,  and  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  companies  fur  and  deer-lkin  trade. 

A  royal  charter  was  granted  May  2,  anno  1669,  to  a 
governor  and  company  of  adventurers  of  England  trad- 
ing into  Hudfon*s-bay,  whereof  here  follows  an  abftraft : 
Tcfrince  Rupert  counl  Palatine  oftke  Rhine,  /^  Gcoi^c 

Juke 
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Duke  of  Albemarle,  to  William  Earl  of  Graven,  and  to 
fifteen  others  ^  and  to  others  whom  they  Jhall  admit  into /aid 
lody  corporate^  power  to  make  a  common  feaU  and  to  alter 
it ;  to  cbufe  annually  fome  time  in  November^  a  governor^ 
a  deputy- governor^  and  a  committee  of  feven^  any  three  of 
the  committee  with  the  governor  or  deputy-governor^  to  hie 
a  court  of  directors :  freemen  to  be  admitted  {their  faSldrs 
and  fervants  may  be  admitted  freemen)  at  a  general  courts 
a  power  to  difmifs  the  governor y  deputy  governor ^  or  ariy 
of  the  committee^  before  the  year  expires  \  and  upon  their 
difmiffwn^  or  death ,  to  eleSl  others  in  their  room  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year :  to  have  the  fole  property  of  lands ^ 
trade^  royal-fifhery^  and  mines  within  Hudfon's-ftraits, 
not  actually  pojfejfed  by  any  Chrifiian  prince ^  to  be  reputed 
as  one  of  our  colonies  in  America,  to  be  called  -f  Rupert's 
landy  to  bold  the  fame  in  free  and  common  foccage^  to  pay 
tbejkins  of  two  elks^  and  two  black  beavers ^  as  often  as  the 
king  or  queen  Jhall  come  into  thofe  lands  :  power  to  af^ 
femble  the  company ^  and  to  make  laws  for  their  govirnmekt  ^ 
and  other  affairs ^  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England  ; 
an  exclujive  trade^  without  leave  obtained  of  the  company ^ 
penalty  forfeiture  of  goods  and  (hipping^  one  half  to  the 
iing9  one  half  to  the  company.  In  their  general  meetings 
for  every  1 00  £.  original  flock  to  have  one  vote  ;  may  ap^ 

.  point  governors y  faSlors^  and  other  officers,  in  any  of  their 
forts ;  the  governor  and  his  council  to  judge  in  all  mat^ 
ters  civil  and  criminal,  and  execute  jufiice  accordingly  : 
where  there  is  no  governor  and  council^  may  fend  them  to 
any  place  where  there  is  a  governor  and  council,  or  to  Eng- 
land, for  jufiice :  liberty  to  fend  Jhips  of  war,  men,  and 
ammunition  for  their  prote£iion,.ere£t forts,  iic.  to  make 

'  peace  or  war  with  any  people  who  are  not  Cbrifiians,  may 
appeal  to  the  king  in  council. 

Anno  1670  Mr.  Baily,  with  20  men,  was  fent  over  by 
the  con)pany  to  Rupert  river.  Port  Nelfon  was  the  next 
fettJement,  anno  1673  -,  and  Mr.  Bridge  was  fent  over 

•\  This  name  has  never  been  ufecl,  it  is  called  Hudfon'^-bay  colony. 

T  3  governor 
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governor  of  the  weft  main  from  Cape  Henrietta-Maria. 
Anno  1683  the  faftory  was  removed  from  Rupert-river 
to  Moofe-river :  Rupert-river  is  not  ufed,  becaufe  ex- 
pofed  to  the  depredations  of  the  French  ;  from  Tadoufac 
30  leagues  below  Quebec  upon  Canada-river,  there  is 
water-carriage  to  lake  Miftafin,  which  communicates 
with  Rupert-river.  The  trade  at  the  mouth  of  all  the 
rivers  which  fall  into  Hudfon's-bay  is  fecurcd  to  Great- 
Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  but  the  heads  of  the 
fouthern  rivers  are  within  the  French  bounds,  and  the 
French  have  trading-houfes  which  do  very  much  inter- 
cept and  leffen  our  Indian  trade :  the  company  do  not 
much  ufe  the  eaft  and  fouth  parts  of  the  bay,  becaufe  of 
the  bad  neighbourhood  of  the  French. 

In  the  fummer  anno  1 686,  in  time  of  peace,  the  French 
■from  Canada  became  mafters  of  all  our  Hudfon's-bay  fac- 
tories, port  Nelfon  excepted.  Anno  1693  ^^^  Englifli 
recovered  their  factories,  but  the  French  got  poffeffion  of 
them  again  foon  after.  Anno  1696  two  Englifli  men  of 
war  retook  them.  In  Queen  Anne*s  war,  the  French 
from  Canada  were  again  mafters  of  thefe  faftories  ;  but 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  anno  17 13,  the  French  quit- 
claimed them  to  the  EngUfli  fo  far  fouth  as  49  D.  N,  lat. 
bitherto  >ye  have  not  heard  of  any  attempt  made  upon 
them  by  the  Canadians  in  this  French  war  which  com- 
menced in  the  fpring  174+. 

Mr.  Dobbs  reckons  that  this  country  called  Hudfon^s- 
bay,  may  be  efteemed  from  51  D.  to  6^  D.  N.  lat.  and 
from  78  D.  to  95  D.  W.  long,  from  London;  the  true 
definition  of  it,  is,  from  the  treaty  of  Utreclyrij  i  7 1 3  ; 
viz.  from  a  certain  promontory  on  the  Atlantick  ocean 
N.  lat.  58  D.  30  M.  runs  S.  W.  to  lake  Miftafin  (this 
includes  the  weftern  half  of  Terra  Labradore)  thence 
S»  W.  to  N.  lat.  49  D.  and  from  this  termination  due 
weft  indefinitely  ;  the  northern  boundary  may  be  rec- 
koned Davis-llraits,  becaufe  of  the  Danifti  claim,  and 
pther^ays  north  indefinitely. 

The  cntran^re  of  Hudfon's-ftraits  at  Refolution-ifland 
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is  dbout  15  leagues  wide,  tide  flows  4  fathom,  winds 
N.  W.  about  9  months  in  the  year,  not  free  of  icfe'abbVf 
2  months  in  the  year;  fails  and  rijggihjg  freeze  in  Jjiily, 
it  is  140  leagues  in  length  to  the  pay :  at  the'  boftotti 
of  the  bay  only  4  feet  tide.  Ciipt.  Middleton  in  23' 
voyages  never  could  arrive  at  the  faftorje^,  abbvfe  5  df 
6  times,  before  the  loth  of  Auguft;  arid 'it  i^  ia"  ttindfrtg^ 
order  not  to  attempt  coming  back  the  famei  jjeair,  unltft 
they  can  fail  from  the  faftories  by  Sept.  loj'it'fe  late- 
rally pleafant  weather;  Middleton  in  ail  hJs  v6y^ges'fiiever 
fuflfered  fhipwreck ;  Auguft  is  the  proper  illiohth  for  the 
navigation  of  Hudfon'sbay  and  itraits;  always  gbdtf 
foundings. 

This  grant  is  divided  into  the  weft  main  pir  bontineAt 
formerly  in  charts  called  New- North  and  South -Wales, 
and  the  eaft  main  called  3l?rri^  de  Latradon  or  KtYf-- 
Britwi :  the  French  claimed  the  bottom  of  the  bay  as 
belonging  to  New- France  or  Canada,  but  they  difclairti'd 
it  by  the  treaty  o  f  Utrecht.  \  '  ■■    ' 

Becaufe  of  the  unhofpicableii^s  of  the  country,  no 
towns  or  plantations,  can  ever  be  fettled  there;  it.mdft 
for  ever  remain  a  number  of  fcattered  difmal  fodges  or 
hBtones.  Hudfon'sbay  and  Georgia  are  imjpropWjr 
called  colonies,  they  have  no  houfe  of  reprefentatives/, 
the  Hudfon's-bay  company  in  London  makd  their  laws 
and  regulations,  as  the  truftees  for  Georgia  iti 'London 
do  for  the  fettlers  in  Georgia.  ■  -   ' 

Hudfon's-bay  colony,  as  it  is  called,  confiftsbf  fcVcral 
lodges  at  the  mouths  of  feveral  rivers  for  trade  wlHi 
the  Indians,  viz.  on  the  weft  continent  are  Churchill 
river,  NelWs  river,  Scyern  river,  Albany'  rlyer,^-arid 
lySoofe  river ;  on  the  £•  contihent  are  RajJett^iivcr  staj^ 
Siude  river.  ,  '      ' 

Churchill  river  (Prince  of  Wales  fort)  is  the  nioft-f^ortfi- 
criy,  being  in  about  59  D.  N.  lat.  and  94  D/ 150  M:  'W. 
long,  from  London,  the  moft  wefterly  part  or  Hqdfoh'^ 
bay  •,  here  Capt.  Middleton,  anno  1742,  upoA'a  1^.  W. 
difcovery  wintered  miferably.     At  the  moiitli  of  thisi  rt- 

T  4    ■     •  ■     i"-'"-  ■    ver. 
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var^  the  tide  comes  from  N.  b.  E.  2  knots  1  they  return 
about  20,000  beaver-fkins  per.  an.  the  company  keeps 
here  about  28  men  :  it  is  navigable  150  leagues. 

Nelfon's  river  (Fort  York)  called  by  the  French  Bour- 
bon river  -,  its  port  lies  in  N.  lat.  57  D  ;  it  is  the  fineft 
and  largeft  river  in  the  bay,  it  communicates  with  great 
lakes,  and  branches  of  rivers  of  Indian  trade:  tide  14 
feet;  the  company  have  here  25  men. 

New-Severn  river,  the  French  call  it  St.  Huiles,  in  N. 
1^^'  55  D,  it  is  at  prefent  flighted  or  neglefted,  a  bar'd 
river. 

Albany  river  in  N.  lat.  52  D.  W.  long.  85  D.  20  M. 
'4  feet  tide  :  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
September  fine  warm  weather;  anno  1731,  118  canoes 
came  there  to  trade;  the  company  keep  here  25  men. 

Moofc  river  in  N-  lat,  51  D.  4  feet  tide ;  it  is  a  much 
larger  and  finer  river  than  Albany  river ;  the  company 
have  here  25  men. 

P.  Rupert  river  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  bay,  N.  lat.  51 
D.  is  at  prefent  neglefted. 

Slude  river  on  the  E,  fide  of  the  bay,  in  N.  lat.  52  D, 
here  are  8  or  9  men  kept  by  the  company. 

The  company's  profits  are  very  great,  and  engroffed 
by  a  few  ;  their  ftock  has  been  fold  at  300  for  100  ori- 
ginalj;  they  may  export  annually  about  3,000;^.  fter.  va- 
lue, and  their  half-yearly  fales  are  about  25,000  ;^.  fter. 
8  or  9  merchants  have  engroffed  about  nine  tenths  of  the 
ftock;  the  charge  of  the  company  is  about  120  fer- 
vants,  2  or  3  annual  fliips,  having  in  time  of  war  about 
120  men  aboard.  They  import  deer-fkins,  caftoreum 
or  bcavcr-ftone,  feathers,  whale-bone  and  blubber;  but 
beaver- flcin  is  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  and  is  the  ftand- 
ard  of  their  truck  or  currency. 

Mr.  Dobbs  thinks  it  would  be  a  publick  national  be- 
nefit, that  the  Hudfon*s-bay  company's  charter  were  va- 
cated, and  the  trade  laid  open ;  thus  we  (hall  underfcll 
ihc  French,  and  carry  on  a  greater  trade  with  the  Indians 
(the  company  keep  the  price  of  goods  too  high)  and 

we 
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wt  wottW  have  trading-houfcs  up  the  river,  the  com* 
pany  have  no  fuch  trading-houfes ;  the  cornpany.bjr 
their  charter  are  obliged  to  endeavovTr  a  N«  W^  pa£Eige» 
which  on  the  contrary  they  difcourag^. 

As  this  is  a  country  of  excli^ve  trade  and  navigation^ 
we  are  too  much  confined  to  the  accounts  of  their  own 
navigators.  As  a  fpecinien  we  fhall  take  a  mediunft 
voyage  of  Capt.  Midleton's  anno  1735.  He  .fct  out 
from  London  May  ai»  June  12  made  Cape  Farewell  itiN, 
lat.  about  59  D.  W.  long.  450.  50  M.  var.  29  D.  Wi; 
July  I.  in  N.  lat/6i  D^  W.  long.  70D/10M.  var.  41 
p.  W.  he  was  fail  in  thick  ice  with  fogs  and  rain  ; 
Auguft  3,  he  arrived  in  Moofe  river,  N.  lat.  ,5 1  D.  W« 
long.  83  D.  var.  22  D.  W.  he  failM  from,  thence  Sept* 
I.  makes  no  mention  of  ice  in  his  return  1  arrived  iii 
England  Odr.  7.  As  for  the  climate,  Middleton^  in  the 
jouAial  of  his  N.  W.  diibbvery^voyage  anno  1741  and 
1742,  fays,  he  arrived  in  Churchill  river  Auguft;  lO^firH; 
fnow  was  Sept.  i.  geefe  flying  to  the  ibuth  ward  ^  Sept.  2  7^ 
thermometer  as  low  as  in  London,  time  of  the  great  froft  j^ 
Oft*  2 1,  ink  and  water  froze  by  the  bed-fide  ;  beginning 
of  Nov^  a  bottle  of  fpirits  full  proof  froze  in  the  open 
»r^fr  after  Nov.  11,  no  going  abroad  without  being  froze 
(N.  B.  forgetting  himfelf,  he  frequently  mientions  tbtt 
company's  fervants,  and  Indians  being  abroad  after  that 
time)  April  2,  begins  to  thaw  in  the  fun,  about  (bis  time 
the  ice  at  the  fhip  was  10  feet  thick  with  13  feet  fnow 
over  the  ice.  April  10,  large  fleaks  of  fnow  (in  the  pre^ 
fading  months  the  falling  fnow  was  as  fine  as  duft)  a 
iign  of  the  winter's  being  fpent ;  April  22>  a  (hower  of 
tain  ("no  rain  for  7  months  preceding)  beginning  of 
May  geefe  begin  to  appear ;  May  1 3,  got  the  fliip  into 
the  ftream,  and  July  i,  we  fail'd  upon  the  N.  W»  dif* 
cfVery ;  he  proceeded  no  farther  north  than  66  D.  44  M. 
heca^fe  bqginningof  Augufi;  from  a  high  mountaiiifi& 
t)erceived  to  the  S.  E.  at  about  20  leagues,  dij[bddi^,  a 
Arait  covered  with  an  impenetrable  folid  bodyoUcc,  and 
:|herefore  QO  conmiunication  with  the  eaUern  fea^and 
'ly.     4  the 
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the  tide  of  flood  coming  from  thence,  we  had  no  hopes 
of  pafling  that  way  into  the  weftern  or  Pacifick  ocean  -, 
and  Augufl:  8,  we  bore  away  to  the  fouthward. 

In  the  northern  faAories,  the  great  thaws  begin  end 
of  April ;  the  waters  inland  are  froze  up  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Odobcr  to  the  beginning  of  May.     In  North- 
America  we  judge  of  the  inclemencies  of  their  feveral 
climates,  by  the  times  of  the  flights  of  their  pafiag^ 
birds :  in  thefe  fadories  wild  gecfe  and  fwans  fly  fouth- 
ward beginning  of  Oftober,  and  return  northward  end 
of  April,  and  beginning  of  May.     Seldom  a  night  in 
winter  without  an  aurora  torealis.    Some  deer  1 2  to  i  g 
bands  high  ;  here  are  white  bears,  fwans,  ducks  of  feve< 
ral  kinds,  and  other  water-fowl ;  in  their  meadows,  in— 
ftead  of  cereaUa  and  gramna^  that  is,  bread  corn,  and 
grafles,  they  have  only  mois,  fome  fcurvy-grafs,   and 
forreL     Hares,  rabits,   foxes,  partridges,  beginning  of 
06lober,  from  their  native  colour,  become  fnow-white^ 
and  continue  fo  for  6  months,  till  the  feafon  produces  a  new 
coat :  wind  blows  from  the  N.  W.  about  9  months  in  the 
year,  they  have  9  months  ice  and  fnow ;  the  cold  fogs  and 
miils  damp  the  pleafure  of  their  fhort  fummers. 

I  formerly  hinted  the  vaft  advantage  that  the  European 
weftern  north  latitudes  had  of  the  American  eaftern  north 
latitudes  ;  by  way  of  amufement,  I  continue  further  to 
obfcrve,  that  in  50  D.  (for  inftance)  N.  lat.  in  the  N, 
eafl:erly  parts  of  America,  it  is  as  cold  as  in  60  D.  or 
upwards  N.  lat.  in  N.  wefl^rly  parts  of  Europe;  the 
ocean  and  its  mellow  vapour  being  to  the  windward  of 
Europe  -,  but  a  rude,  rigorous,  chilly,  frozen,  and  fnowy 
continent  is  to  the  windward  of  the  other.  I  vouch  this 
by  a  few  inftances.  i.  From  Churchill  river  fort  there 
was  no  going  abroad  without  being  frozen  in  winter;  From 
Torneo  in  Lapland,  anno  1  y^6^  nearly  under  the  polar 
circle,  to  inveftigate  the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  there, 
the  French  academiciens  in  the  feverity  of  the  winter, 
were  63  days  in  the  defert,  procuring  a  compkat  fet 

.triangles.     2.  The  bottom -of  HudfoaV bay  is  fcarce 

habitable 
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habitable  in  winter,  though  fcarce  fo  far  north  as  London* 
^  mod  agreeable  calum  or  air.  3.  In  the  .Orkneys  (where 
the  Hudfon's-bay  (hips  call  in  to  hire  men  and  boys  at  5  to 
7,0  £.  ften  per  ann.  according  to  the  years  of  their  in- 
dented continuance  \  they  are  called  N.  W,  men)  there 
is  good  wintering;  barley,  peafe,  and  oats,  cabbages* 
ether  pot-herbs,  and  ufual  roots,  grow  kindly  \  not  much 
fnow  and  ice ;  Orkneys  is  a  little  north  of  Churchill- 
river. 

*  Capt.  Middleton,  in  his  too  minute  journals  of  his 
many  voyages  from  England  to  HudfonVbay,  obferved* 
that  in  Hudfon's-bay,  in  the  fame  longitudes  from  Lon* 
<lon,  in  failing  north,  the  variations  increafe  fafter  than 
in  any  known  part  of  the  earth ;  for  inftance,  in  one  of 
his  voyages  he  obferved,  that  in  about  84  D.  W.  long. 
from  London  ;  the  variations  increafe  thus. 

In  N.  lat,  50  D.  variation  was  1 9  D.  W, 

55  ^5 

61  30 

62  40' 

Capt.  Scrogs,  anno  1722  (he  had  Mr.  Norton  late  go* 
vernor  of  Churchill  fort  aboard,  with  two  nonhern  Indians 
to  discover  the  much  enquired  after  copper- mines)  he 
traded  with  the  Indians  for  whale-bgne,  at  Whale-bone 
})oin€  in  N.  lat.  65  D.  here  the  tide  flowed  5  fathom. 

A  Digression 

•    Giving  feme  further  accounts  of  late  endeavours  towards 

a  north-weft  paffage  to  China. 

A  paffage  by  the  north- weft  ward  or  Davis's-ft  raits 
ieems  to  be  given  up  or  relinquiihed  by  all  European 
adventurers;  but  the  paffage  by  the  foutherly  branch, 
or  Hudfon's-bay,  is  ftill  in  profecution :  the  Britifti  par- 

*  Tbefe  are  not  deiigned  as  (brid  diffly  conneded  hlflorical  accounta, 
but  as  joofe  occahonal  obfervations,  in  fbme  manner  reduced  under 
general  heads,  therefore  although  we  have  already  made  a  digreffioo 
(Ooctraing  variatums,  this  oiay  be  admitftrf. 

liament 
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Kament  lately  enafted  a  reward  of  20,000^.  fter.  to  the 
difcoverer,  if  from  Hudfon*s-bay ;  upon  this  encourage- 
ment, the  Dobbs-galley  and  California,  as  a  private  ad- 
venture, failed  from  England  May  1 746  ;  in  our  know- 
ledge, they  are  not  as  yet  returned  to  England.  Their 
<^ginal  propofal  was  to  fail  eaftward  to  the  Eaft-Indies  and 
China  (but  there  is  no  aft  of  parliament  to  indemnify  them, 
in  a  trefpafs  upon  the  exclufive  navigation  granted  to  the 
Eaft-India  company  in  thefe  feas,  by  charter  and  aft  of 
parliament)  and  from  the  eaftward  to  fail  to  the  north- 
iVard  of  California*,  and  from  thence  to  endeavour  art 
cafterly  paflage  to  DavisVftraits  or  Hudfon*s-bay. 

The  laft  tentative  for  a  N.  W,  paffage  was  by  CaplRir 
MiddletonfromHudfon's-bay,anno  i74i,and  1742,  ac— 
cording  to  order  and  inftruftions  from  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
iniralty  May  20,  anno  1 741 :  there  was  no  occafion  for  his 
wintering  in  Hudfon*s-bay,  before  he  fet  out  upon  the 
difcovery  ;  he  ftiould  have  failed  from  England,  fo  as  to 
arrive  in  Hudfpn's-bay,  middle  of  July ;  pu(h  the  difco- 
very,  month  of  Auguft ;  and  return  in  September. 

A  Ihort  jfcftraft  of  his  difcovery-journal,  is :  Wc 
failed  from  Churchill -river  July  i  j  in  N.  lat.  6^1^^  10 
&1.  E.  long,  from  Churchill-river  9D.  we  doubled  a 
bead-jand,  and  called  it  Cape  Dobbs ;  and  the  foUowiAg 
opening,  we  called  Wager  river,  tide  5  or  6  knots  from 
the  eaft,  and  full  of  ice,  Eflcimaux  Indians  came  aboard, 
but  had  no  trade :  proceeding  further  north,  we  doubled 
another  head-land,  and  called  it  Cape-Hope  ;  and  faiUhg 
further  to  N.  lat.  67  D.  E.  from  Churchill  fort  12  D.  20 
M.  from  the  mountains  we  faw  a  narrow  dangerous  ftrait 
frozen  over,  and  no  probability  of  its  being  clear  this 
year,  deep  water,  no  anchorage ;  being  afraid  of  freez- 
ing up,  we  returned  to  N.  lat.  64  D.  here  were^  many 
wha(e-bone  whales ;  we  examined  all  along  to  N.  lat. 
62  D.  tide  from  the  eaftward :  Auguft  15  we  bore  awiy 
for  England,  and  Sept.  15,  we  arrived  at  Kerfton  in  the 
Orkneys. 

1  {hall  by  way  of  amufement  mention  the  irgttrtients 

ufcd 
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ufcd  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  in  favour  of,  and  in 
prejudice  againft  a  N.  W.  paflage  to  China^ 

In  favour  of  a  N.  W.  paflage.     i.  The  whales  found 
in  plenty  on  the  weft  fide  of  HudfonVbay,  as  there  is 
no  mention  of  whales  in  Hudfon's-ftraits,  they  do  not 
come  that  way  -,  they  cannot  come  from  Davis's- ftraits  by 
the  frozen  ftraits  of  Middleton,  becaufe  of  a  wide  and 
large  field  of  ice ;  whales  cannot  pafs  under  a  large  tradt 
of  ice,  they  cannot  live  without  blowing  at  times  in  the 
open  air ;  therefore  thefe  whales  muft  come  from  the 
weftern  or  pacifick  ocean,  by  fomc  ftraits  or  thorough- 
fare in  Hudfon's-bay :  It  is  more  probable  that  the  great 
whales  in  Davis's-ftraits,  when  the  fea  there  begins  to  be 
froze  up,  pafs  into  the  ocean,  or  deeper  water,  becaufe 
warmer :  Thus  the  cod-fifh  upon  the  coaft  of  New- 
England  in  very  cold  winters  retire  into  deep  water: 
Mr.  Dobbs  affirms  that  Middleton  faw  no  whales  near . 
Cape  Hope,  or  the  frozen  ftraits ;  he  judges  the  frozen 
ftraits  to  be  only  a  chimsera  -,  therefore  the  whales  in 
Button's-bay  muft  come  from  the  weftward.     2.  Wager 
river,  where  was  Middleton's  principal  enquiry,  in  N. 
lat.  65  D.  24m.  W.  long,  88  D.  37 M.  -,  from  7  miles 
wide  at  its  entrance,  further  up  increafed  to  8  leagues 
^,wide,  and  from  14  to  80  fathom  water,  and  whales  were 
fcen  20  miles  up  the  river.     Dobbs  conjedlures  that  thefe. 
whales  came  from  the  weftern  ocean,  by  fome  ftrait  or 
paflage  fouth  of  Wager  river,  from  N.  lat.  65  D.  to 
62  D.  ;  here  it  is  where  the  Efkimaux  Indians  follow 
whaling,  and  traded  with  capt.  Scrogs,  anno  1722.     3. 
Middleton,  from  fome  undue  influence,  did  not  well  in- 
fpeft  the  coaft,  where  the  greateft  probability  was  of  a 
paflage,  defignedly  he  kept  too  great  an  offing  ;  and  de- 
fcry*d  pretended  land  and  mountains  in  the  clouds ;  con- 
cluding there  were  no  thorough  fares,  he  did  net  fend  his 
boats  afliorc  to  try  for  inlets.     Fox,  anno  1632?  failiqg 
upon  this  coaft,  faw  much  broken  land  and  iQands,  and 
plenty  of  whales  end  of  July.     4.  Middlcton*s  officers 

laid  that  the  tide  was  three  hours  fooner  at  the  mouth  of 

Wager 
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Wager  river  than  at  cape  Frigid  ;  therefore  the  tide  did 
not  come  from  the  frozen  ftraits  and  Baffin's-bay  eaftward, 
but  from  fome  ftraits  weftward  j  tlie  fame  malecontent 
officers  affured  Mr.  Dobbs,  that  the  higher  up  Wager 
river,  the  water  became  the  falter,  and  the  flood  was 
from  W.  S.  W,  Middleton  fays  the  tide  came  from  north- 
caftcrly. 

To  evince  the  imprafticablenefs  of  a  N,  W.  paflage. 
I.  The  French,  very  inquifitive  and  mindful  of  their  in- 
tereft,  feem  to  give  up  any  profpeft  of  this  paffage,  be- 
caufe  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  they  readily  renounced  for 
ever  to  Great-Britain,  the  fole  and  exclufive  benefit  of  a 
N.  W;  paflage  to  China  from  Hudfon*s  bay  or  Davis's* 
ftraits,  when  difcovered.    2.  The  whales  on  the  weft  fide 
of  Hudfon*s  bay,  by  the  frozen  ftraits,  came  from  Davis's 
ftraits,  where  they  are  plenty,     3.  Middleton  fays  (we 
cannot  anfwer  for  his  vouchers)  that  Indian  travellers  have 
gone  by  land  from  Churchill  river,  as  high  as  the  arftick 
circle,  but  met  with  no  thorough-fares ;  his  northern  In- 
dians which  he  took  on  board  in  Churchill  river,  were 
chiefly  defigned  to  ftiew  him  the  copper-mines.     4.  The 
further  up  Wager  river,  the  tides  rife  Jefs ;  the  water 
from  fait  becomes  brackifh,  and  the  higher  the  more 
frefti.     5.  Middleton  writes^  that  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, there  is  no  thoroughfare  from  Churchill  river  in 
N.  lat.  59  D.  to  N.  Jat.  67  D.;  and  further  north,  if 
there  be  any  ftraits  or  thorough -fare,  it  cannot  be  clear 
of  ice  (if  ever  clear)  above  a  week  or  two  in  the  year, 
and  therefore  impradicable :  From  the  river  Wager  to 
N.  lat.  62  D,  he  ftood  into  every  bay  and  fearched  the 
coaft  narrowly.    6.  As  the  winds  there  are  generally  from 
the  N.  W.  and  exceflively  cold,  there  muft  be  a  long 
continued  or  conneded  traft  of  land  weftward,  covered 
with  perpetual  fnow  and  ice,  and  therefore  impradicable. 
Moreover,  if  there  is  any  fuch  ftrait,  it  is  narrow  and 
long ;  the  adventurers  would  run  a  certain  rifle  of  being 
froze  up  and  of  periflimg. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     VI. 

Concerning  the  ijland  of  Newfoundland,  and  Us  Cod- 

Fifhery, 

THIS  is  a  fiftiery  of  longer  (landing,  than  are  any  of 
our  colony  or  plantation  fettlements ;  it  is  no  colonyt 
It  is  not  confined  to  any  patent  or  exclufive  company,  but 
is  an  open  general  Britifti  cod-fi(hery,  confiftingof  many 
lodges,  or  commodious  harbours  for  curing  of  cod-fifl^ 
for  the  Spanifh,  Portuguefe,  and  Italian  markets. 

*  Our  claims  of  difcoveey,  not  occupancy,  run  fo  higk 
as  the  times  of  the  Cabots  coafting  atong  the  eaft^rn 

flidre 


•  The  Cod-fifhery,  profitable,  and  fufficient  to  fupj^Iy  many  and 
large  markets,  is  peculiar  to  Newfoundland,  Nova-Scotia,  and  New- 
England:  a  monopoly  of  this  fifhery  in  thefe  feas,  to  be  called  a 
Mare  claufumy  would  be  avad  advantage  to  the  trade  and  navigatioiL. 
of  Great- Britain,  if  it  could  be  obtained  at  the  enfuing  congrels  for 
a  general  peace  amongfl  the  dates  in  Europe :  it  is  true,  the  Frenck 
aira  Spaniards  have  a  confiderable  claim  to  k>me  intereft  in  the  New- 
foundland Cod-fiihery,  becaufe  the  Guipufcoers  of  6pain,  andthe  Bayoiw 
nets  of  France  were  contemporary,  if  not  more  early  ii|  that  iilhery 
than  England.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Guipufcoeans,  and  tha 
other  fumeds  of  Spain,  were  allowed  their  claimed  privilege  of  fifhihg^ 
at  the  ifiand  of  Newfoundland  :  by  the  fame  treaty  the  French  were 
allowed  to  fi(h,  and  cure  their  filh  on  that  part  of  Newfoundland  from: 
Cape  Bona  villa,  N.  lat.  49  O.  30  M.  to  the  northermoil  part  of  the 
illand  in  N.  lat.  5 1  D.  30  M.  and  from  thence  running  down  by  the 
weftcrn  iide  to  Point-Riche  in  N.  lat.  50  D.  30  M.  by  the  cod-fifh 
being  more  plenty,  and  by  falling  in  nearer  the  Ihore,  the  Cod-fifheiy- 
of  the  north  part  of  the  iiland  fecms  to  be  more  profitable  than  upoi| 
the  fouthern  harbours  of  the  ifiand  ;  by  this  concefiion  before  the  war^ ' 
anno  1 744,  the  French  h«l  the  better  of  us  in  the  Cod-fifhery  trade  ~ 
King  Charles  I.  bubbled  by  the  French,  gave  them  a  liberty  of  fifhing 
and  curing  filh  in  Newfoundland,  uppp  the  filly  pretext  of  fupplyinf^ 
an  Englifh  convent  in  France  with  fifh. 

This  Cod-fifhery  is  not  only  a  confiderable  addition  to  the  trade 
and  wealth  of  Great-Britain ;  but  by  the  many  men  employed  in' 
catching  and  curing  of  the  cod-fifh,  is  a  good  nurfery  for  our  narjr 
and  other  navigation  (the  plantation -trade,  the  fifhery  of  Newfbund^i 
land,  the  coal  trade  of  Newcaflle,  and  the  watermen  upon  the 
river  of  Thames,  are  the  great  nurfcries  or  feminarics  of  our  navi-' 
'  »  gacion) 
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fhore  of  North-America  upon  a  N,  W.  difcovery,  and 
their  taking  pofleffion  for  the  crown  of  England,  from 
place  to  place ;  they  fettled  no  filhery  there,  but  gave 
it  the  name  anno  1507  of  Terra  de  Baccaleos  with  good 
propriety  ;  that  is,  cod-fifh  land  :  the  French  called  it^ 
Tirre  Neuve^  we  retain  their  nanae,  and  call  it  Newfound- 
land. 

Secretary  Walfingham,  anno  1583  ("about  this  time  all  * 
the  trading  nations  of  Europe  were  intenfe  upon  a  N.W. 
paffage  to  China,  and  the  Eaft-Indies)  being  informed  of 
a  wefterly  opening  north  of  North- Virginia  (the  prefent 
Nova-Scotia)  fent  out  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  gentleman 
of  cftate  upon  the  difcovery  •,  this  gentleman  failed  up 
the  gulph,  and  fomc  part  of  the  river  St.  Laurence ;  and 
in  form  took  pofleffion  of  Newfoundland  and  Canada  for" 
the  crown  of  England  -,  he  fettled  a  filhery  at  Newfound- 
land, but  being  caft  away  upon  his  return  to  England,  the. 
filhery  was  foon  relinquifhed ;  but  profecuted  by  the 
French,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguefe. 

Anno  1608  this  filhery  was  again  undertaken  by  John 
Guay  of  Briftol  merchant  \  feveral  Englifh  men,  women^ 
and  children  wintered  there,  anno  161 3. 

Anno  1610  King  James  gave  to  the  Earl  of  Southamp* 
ton  Lord-keeper,  and  others,  a  grant  from  Bonavifta  to 
Cape  St.  Mary  W,  of  Cape  Raze ;  fome  families  were 
fent  over  5  it  did  not  anfwer,  they  returned  to  England. 

Anno  1620,  or  1623,  Sir  George  Calvert  principal  Se- 
cretary of  State,  afterwards  Lord  Baltimore,  obtained  a 
patent  for  fome  part  of  Newfoundland,  from  the  bay  of 
Bulls  to  Cape  St.  Mary's  \  he  fettled  a  fort  and  plantation 
at  Fairyland  ;  but  in  the  time  of^the  troubles  in  the  civil 
war  of  England,  it  was  difcontiriued,    and  was  outed 


gadon)  if  the  French  coold  by  treaty  be  excluded  from  this  filhery,  \i 
would  contraft  their  navigation-feminary  very  much.  Canada  does  not 
Jncreafe  their  navigation  much,  their  trade  employs  a  very  fmall  incon- 
fiderable  number  of  veffels :  their  inland  fur  and  fkins  bufmefs  is  mana- 
ged by  a  few  French  Caunurs  des  Bois,  and  Indians  called  Les  Hommes 
dts  Bm  ;  therefore  Canada  caxmot  people  fail. 

by 
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►y  Sir  David  Kirk.  A.  1654.  having  retained  fome  claim 
intii]  that  time,  lord  Baltimore  a  zealous  ROtnan  Catjio- 
iclc  came  abroad  (as  the  firft  fettlers  of  New- England 
iid  in  their  religion  way)  to  enjoy  the  freec;jcercife  of  his 
religion  in  quiet:    from  Newfoundland  he  removed  to 
Virginia,  but  the  Virginians  being  as  zealous  for  the 
church  of  England  way,  as  he  was  for  the  church  of  Rom& 
Way,  he  became  uneafy,  and  went  further  up  the  bay  of 
Chefapeak  above  the  Virginian  rettfements  j  and  after- 
wards obtained  a  mod  beneBcial' patent  Of  thofc  lands 
now  called  Maryland,  whfch  the  fitmijy  enjpy  to  this 
<iay  ^  at  prefent  this  family  is  Chriftian  Proteftant, 

The  French  made  a  fettlementat  Placehtia  in  the  Ibuth 
part  of  the  ifland  where  the  cod-fi(h  firft  fet  in  yearly ; 
this  was  relinquifbed  to  Grj^at  Britain  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  A.  1713,  and  by  way  of  equivalent,  the  French 
had  given  to  them,  the  iflands  of  Cape  Breton,  and  alt 
iht  other  iflands  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence,  and  li- 
berty to  catch  and  cure  fi(h  in  the  northern  harbours  of 
Newfoundland  :  the  French  pretend,  that  they  have  had  - 
a  conftant  fifhery  at  Newfoundland  ever  fince  it  was 
taken  poflellion  of,  for  Francis  I,  king  of  France,  by 
Vcrazano  a  Florentine.     In  Cromwell's  time  Sir  David 
Kirk's  family  refided  fome  years  in  Newfoundland,  he 
bvaded  Canada  feveral  times,  and  had  a  grant  of  lands 
north  of  St.  Laurence  river,  called  Canada ;  but  king 
Charles  II,  always  more  in  the  French  intereft  (kings 
inay  be  bought  to  betray  their  own  countries  intereft) 
than  in  that  of  Great  Britain,  quit- claimed  Canada,  as 
alio  Placentia,  St.  Peter's,  &c.  of  Newfoundland  in  the 
$ulph  of  St.  Laurence,  to  the  French. 

The  Englifii  have  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  uie  of 
this  filhery.  A.  1 545,  there  was  an  adt  of  the  Englilh  par- 
liament, for  encouragement  to  the  Englilh  merchants 
trading  to  Newfoundland  :  the  firft  family  fettlements 
Wh  continuance  feems  to  have  been  A.  X  610  s  at  prefent 
there  are  nine  or  ten  fettlements  called  harbours,  not 
towQs,  where  they  eyre  an<J  fliip  oflf  their  dry  cod-61h  i 
Vol,  I  T  at 
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at  this  writing  A,  1748,  there  are  about  4000  people 
winter  there :  they  fifli  and  cure  fifh  from  May  to  Odo- 
ber,  the  fifhery  is  generally  off  the  mouths  of  their  har- 
bours, they  do  not  fifli  much  upon  the  banks. 

M.  Bellin  fays,  that  from  good  obfervations  Cape  Raze, 
Its  fouthernmoft  point  lies  in  n.  lat.  46  d.  50  m ;  its 
northernmoft  land  in  the  ftraits  of  Belle  Ifle,  lies  in  n, 
lat.  5  id.  30  m. :  its  greateft  breadth  (the  ifland  refembles 
an  ifofceles  triangle)  or  bafe  is  from  Cape  Raze  to  Cape 
Raye  about  80  leagues.  From  the  northern  part  of  Cape 
Breton  ifland  or  St.  Paul  are  15  leagues  to  Cape  Raze,  or 
rather  Cape  Sud,  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  St.  Lau- 
rence :  the  north  cape  of  Breton  ifland  lies  in  i>.  lat.  47  d. 
5  m. 

The  great  bank  of  Newfoundland  lies  from  n.  lat.  41 
d.  to  49  d.  and  90  leagues  from  E.  to  W  5  diftancQ 
from  Cape  Raze  about  35  leagues. 
'   As  to  the  regulations,  difcipline,  or  ceconomy  of  New- 
foundland.   Diflerehces  amongfl:  the  fifliermen  of  the  fe- 
veral  harbours,  are  at  firfl:  inftance  determined  by  the  ad- 
mirals fo  called,  being  the  firfl:  fliip  mafl:ers  who  arrive 
for  the  feafoh  in  the  refpeftive  harbours;  from  this  judg- 
ment, appeal  lies  to  the  commodore  of  the  king's  ftad-* 
oned  fliips,  who  determines  in  equity.    Felonies  in  New- 
foundland are  not  triable  there,   but  in  any  counfy  of 
Great  Britain.     Newfoundland  having  no  legiflativc  af- 
fembly  or  reprefentative  of  the  debtors  df  the  country, 
their  currency  is  not  perverted  but  continues  at  a  fterling 
value.     At  prefent  the  commodore  of  the  king's  (hips 
ftationcd  for  the  proteftion  of  the  fifliery  of  Newfound- 
land, is  governor  of  Newfoundland,  during  his  conti- 
nuance there,  by  tlie  title  of  governor  and  commodore  in 
chief  of  Newfou.iidland;,  arid' of  the  forts  and  garrifons 
there;  there  arl^  alfo  lieutenant  governors  of  the  forts  of 
Placcntia  ancl  St,  John's  at  10  s.  fterl.  per  day.  .  As  we 
hinted,  the  mafter  of  the  veflTel  who  firft  arrives  in  the  &•«- 
yeral  harbours,  is  called,  admiral  of  that  harbour,  and- 
a'fts  as  a  rtttkiftrate,  ^nd  is  called  lord  qf  the  harbour, 
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•  The  annual  quantity  of  cod-fifh  fliipt  off  by  Britifli 
fubjefcs  from  Newfoundland  is  various  from  100,006 
quintals  to 300,000  quintals;  generally  they  make  dou- 
ble the  quantity  in  proportion  to  what  is  made  in  New- 
England. 

Capr.  Smith,  a  man  of  cradir,  writes  A.  1623,  ^^at 
there  fifhed  upon  thccoaft  of  Newfoundland  yearly  about 
250  fail  of  Englifh  veffcls,  at  a  medium  of  60  tuns,  and 
returned  the  vaiue  of  135,000!.  fterling  annually :  their 
method  of  ftiaring  at  that  time,  was  one  third  to  the 
owners,  one  third  for  vidlualling,  and  one  third  to  the 
ihip's  company.  >        . 

The  commodore  of  the  king's  (hips  at  Newfoundland, 
'when  the  fifhing  feafon  is  over,  receives  from  each  har- 
bour a  report  in*  diftinft  columns;  I  (hall  inftance  the 
year  1701,  being  in  time  of  peace,  a  medium  year,  and 
the  accounts  the  mod  diftindt. 


46 

7,991  tuns 


.   The  ftate  of  Newfoundland,  Anno  1701. 

T^umber  of  Ihips,  fifhcrs,  j  75 

Sacks  or  purchafers 
Buvthen  of  faid  fhips 
dumber  of  men  belonging  to  faid  fhips 
Uumber  of  fifhing  fhips  boats  . 
Kumber  of  inhabitants  boats 
Kumberof  by- boats 
Qnaritity  of  fifli  m^ e  by  fhips 
Quantity  of  fi(h  made  by  inhabitants 
Qj^of  train  or  liver  oil  made  by  fhips 
Train  or  liver  oil  made  by  inhabitants 
Number  of  flages 
Kumber  of  men 
Number  of  women 
Kumberof  children 
Number  of  fervants 


338 

558 

97 

79,820  quint. 

1 3  6, 500  quint. 

1,264  hhds. 

2,534  hhds. 

544 
461 

166 

256 
'2,698 


♦  The  cftimatcs  in  a  late  pamphlet,  called.  The  Importance  of 
Qi^  Breton  confideredi  arc  too  much  at  random,  and  erroneous. 

T  z  Armo 


( 
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Anno  17 169  exported  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy 
106,052  quintals, 

Tne  filh  fiiipt  off  from  the  feveral  harbours,  I  fliall 
inftance  a  year  of  fmall  fiihery. 

Anno  1724  were  fliipt  off 

From  the  harbours 
St.  Peter's  and  Placentia 
Trepaflajr 
Formoofe 
Renufe 
St,  John's 
Conception-Bay 
Trinity 
Bona  Vifta 
Fairyland 
Bay  of  Bulls  i     4' 


N^  veffcls 

2 

3 

2 

I 

20 

4 

5 
I 

4' 


Quantity  of fi/h 
3,500  quint. 
3*700 

3*300 
1,200 

37jOoo 

11,000 

11,200 

4,000 

29,000 

•  7,200 


59  111,100 

Anno  1732,  were  fhipt  off  from  Newfoundland  about 
200,000  quintals;  laft  year  being  A.  1747,  were  cxt 
ported  fomeyirhat  more. 

Iq  N/ewfoundland  they  reckon,  when  well  fif^'id,  200 
quintals  to  the  inbabitant3  bo^t  or  fhallop,  and  500 
quintals  to  a  banker. 

The  liberty  allowed  by  the  treaty  of  UtrephjC- Ip  the 
French,  for  fifliing  and  curing  of  fi(b  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Newfoundland,  abridges  us  of  an  cxclufiyc  navi- 
gation ;  fucli  as  the  French  fully  enjoy,  by  an  edift  A. 
1 7:^7  (by  virtue  of  the  5th  and  6th  articles  of  peace  and 
neutrality  in  America,  concluded  November  6,  A.  1686) 
it  is  peremptorily  declared,  that  all  Englilh  veflcis  fil- 
ing within  a  league  of  the  fhores  of  any  Frenclf  ifland^ 
fhall  be  fcizpd  and  cqnfjfcated,  without  any  other  proof 
of  trade.  St.  Malo  and  Granville  are  the  princip^ 
Prench  cod-fifl^ery  fn  North  America  j  there  are  fom^ 
from  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  Bay  one,  and  Nantes ;  before  Cape 
Breton  lately  fell  into  the  poffeffion  of  Great  Britain,  the 
French  bankers  when  long  our,  went  to  water  and  rcfrelh 
at  Cajpe  ^reton^  '    '     ^  pour 
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.  Four  to  five  thoufand  Newfoundland  frefh  cod-filh; 
arc  reckoned  to  make  one  hundred  quintals  of  well  cured 
dt-y  cod,  or  3  quintals  wet  fifli  make  i  dry.  Thcj 
livers  from  100  quintals  dry  cod,  afford  about  onc^ 
hogfliead,  or  60  gallons  of  liver  oil.  After  the  fi(h  are 
headed,  boned,  fplit,  and  falted,  the  Ihoremen  deliver 
one  half  the  weighty  the  overplus  goes  for  their  labour. 

The  cod-fifti  annually  appear  firft  at  St*  Peter's  and 
Placentia  in  May^  and  thence  proceed  northward  aloKg 
ihore  to  St  John'3,Trinity,  &c.  and  in  Autumn  are  fifli'd 
by  the  French  in  the  north  parts  of  Newfoundland.  Cod 
follow  the  bait  fifh,  as  they  appear  near  the  fhore  fuccef- 
livcly  during  the  filhing  feafon  ;  firft  are  the  caplin,Jnext 
come  the  fquid^  the  herrings  take  their  courfe  in  Au- 
tumn, at  other  times  a  mufcle  is  their  b^it. 

Their  fifti-fhips  are  diftinguiflied  into,  filhing*fhips 
^hich  by  their  bwn  boats  and  men  catch  and  cure  their 
fifli-cargoes,  and  fack-fhips,  which  purchafe  their  filh 
from  the  inhabitants. 

The  foil  is  rocks  and  mountains  *  inliofpitable ;  . 
cheir  trees  are  pine,  fir  called  fpruce-f,  ^nd  birch; 
firawberries  and  rafpberries  here  are  gpod  and  plenty,^ 
In  Newfoundland  there  are  no.land-eftates';  but  many 
of  their  falmon  ftreams  or  falls  belong  to*  patentees.  In 
(he  winter,  they  make  feaUoil,  and  fave  their  fkins; 
The  great  idands  of  ice  which  appear*upon  or  near  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  come  from  Davis's  Straits. 

Goods  imported  to  Newfound  land  and  confumed'there^ 
are  only  fait,  bread,  floor,  rum,  and  molaflfes  ;  payable 
either  in  fiih  as  the  price  ihall  break,  which  is- generally 
at  10  f.  ft.  per  quintal,  or  in  bills  of  exchange  upon 
Great  Britain ;  thefe  bills  of  exchange  are  fi|;onnl  the  fack 
fliips,  who  purchafe  their  fi(h  or  cargo  from  the  inha- 
bitants by  bills:  bills  purchafe  thefe  goods  cheaper^ 

•  No  iledding,  no  wheel-carriages ;  their  fire- wood  is  carried  ibm^ 
Ifiiles  upon  men^s  fhoulders. 

'f  S{/^ace-leaves  and  bads  decocted  in  place  of  hops,  inakeail 
tpfcaole  beer  or  drink^  and  is  efteemed  good  in  the  fcurv/. 
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than  the  fifli  truck,  becaufe  the  fifliermen  impofe  any 
fifh  in  pay. 

The  feveral  bickerings  that  have  happened  in  New- 
foundland between  the  Brrtifh  and  French,  cannot  be  rc- 
hearfed  minutely  in  a  lummary ;  we  (hall  only  mention 
a  few.  Anno  1704,  Auguft  18,  about  140  French  and 
Indians,  in  two  floops  from  Placentia,  land  in  Bonavifte 
harbour,  and  burnt  four  veffels.  Anno  1705,  in  the 
winter,  M.  Subcrcaffe  governor  of  Placentia,  afterwards 
governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  550  foldicrs  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Placentia,  and  from  Canada  with  fome  Indians, 
ranfack  all  the  fouthern  fettlcments  in  a  few  days,  car- 
ried away  140  prifoners ;  laid  Confumption-Bay,Trinity, 
and  Bonavifte  under  contributions,  having  burnt  jbcir 
ftages  and  craft  5  they  befieged  the  fort  of  St.  John's 
(capt.  Moody  and  40  foldiers  in  garrifoD)  5  weeks  in 
vain  ;  St.  John's  is  the  principal  BritiQi  fifti$ry  fcttlenocnt 
in  Newfoundland ;  Anno  17 10  the  garrifon  of  St. John's 
was  reinforced  by  two  companies  of  marines. 

Placentia  was  quit-claimed  by  France  to  Great  Britain, 
and  Anno  I j7 1 4,  June  i,  col.  Moody  being  appointed 
Jlieutenant  governor  of  Placentia,  received  pofleffion 
from'  M,  C^ftaSella  who  fucceeded  M.  Subercaflie  as 
governor  of  PJacentia  anno  1706,  when  Subercaflcw» 
f^moved  to  th^  government  of  L'Accadie  or  Nova  Sco- 
tia ;  this  Caftabella,  was  made  governor  of  Cape  Breton 
iflands,  and  continued  in  that  government  many  years* 
.  Anrto  1719,  col.  Gladhill.was  Appointed  It.  governor  of 
JPlacentia.  in  place  of  col.  Moody.  This  prefent  anno 
1 748,  It«  governor  of  Placentia  is  major  Hamilton  ^  and 
It.  governor  of  St.  John's  is  capt.  Bradftreet. 

Th6  following  accounts  of  fiflieries  fall  in  naturally 
with  thi9  fe^ion,  and  carries  along  with  it  fome  account 
ef  the  New  England  fifhery. 

A  piGREssiON  concerning  jjjhertes. 

•  The  principal  and  extenfive  branches  of  fifliery  in  cotifc 
4nei!^t;, at,c.  iiiWhahng^which  is  in  common  toall  maritim 
nationa,.butfollQwed  to  bed  advantage  by  the  Dutch;  it  i 
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called  the  great  fifliery,  aS  herring,and  cod  fifliing  arc  cal- 
led the  ftnall  fifheries.    2,  Herrings,  of  thefe  the  Dutch 
alfo  make-the  moft  garn,  although  the  only  herring  filhe-  . 
ry,  known  to  us,  of  quantity  and  quality,  fufficient  and 
proper  for  the  markets,  is  confined  to  the  Britilh  feas, 
which  is  a  Mare  claufum,  and  in  all  refpefts  is  the  British 
peculiar  property,  excepting  that  it  is  a  natural  thorough- 
fare or  high  way  to  all  nations  in  their  outward  bound 
and  inward  bound  voyages;   and  Great  Britain,   with 
greater  propriety,  may  be  called  Herrings  ifland,  tb^ri 
Newfoundland  called  Terra  deBaccaleos.  The  Dutch  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I,  agreed  to  pay  annually  to  Great 
Britain,  30,000  1.  fterling  for  licence  or  liberty  of  filhing 
for  herrings  upon  the  coafts  of  Great  Britain,  they  paid  on- 
ly for  one  year,  1 636,  and  no  more  ;  Cromwell  in  his  De- 
claration of  war  againft  the  Dutch,  made  a  demand  of 
the  arrears  of  this  licence  money  (at  the  fame  time  he  in- 
lifted  upon  fatisfaftion  for  the  A mboyna  affair)  but  the 
principal  differences  which  dccafioned  the  war  being  foon 
accommodated,  thefe  demands  were  dropt.  3.  Cod-fi(h. 
The  European  north  fea  cod,  the  cod  from  the  banks 
of  Holland  and  coaft  of  Ireland  are  much  fuperior  in 
quality  to  the  American  cod ;  but  in  no  degree  adequate 
to  the  Spanifh,  Portuguefe,  and  Italian  markets :  the 
cod  fifhery  to  fupply  markets,  is  peculiar  to  Newfound- 
land, Nova  Scotia,  and  New  England :  if  Great  Britain, 
pending  this  French  war,. continue  with  fuccefs  to  reduce 
the  French  trade  and  colonies,  we  may  give  the  law ; 
and  have  Newfoundland,  the  iflands  in  the  gulph  of  Sti 
Laurence,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  England,  confirmed 
to  us  in  perpetuity ;  with  an  exclufive  trade  and  navi- 
gation upon  the  coafts  thereof  to  the  extent  ieaward  of 

leagues ;  thus  we  lliall  have  the  monopoly  of  the 

cod  fifhery  ;  at  a  low  eftate,  we  can  afford  at  a  medium 
300,000  quintals  per  annum,  whereof  Bilboa  the  dry 
cod  fifhery  barcadier  takes  off  from  70,000  to  80,000 
quintals  per  an.  to  fupply  Madrid,  and  fome  other  inland 
countries  of  Spain. 

T4  To 
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To  render  tbefe  accounts  diftin6t,  I  (hall  reduce  them 
to  five  heads,  i.  The  Whale-filhery.  2.  Herring- 
fifhcry.  3.  Cod-filhery.  4.  The  fmaller  fifheries  cx- 
porrable,  but  of  no  great  account.  And,  5.  Some  fifii 
not  exporta^e  or  mefcbaiftable,  but  of  great  benefit  in 
preient  {pending,  efpecially  for  the  poor. 

z.  Whalbs.  See  a  digreflion  concerning  whaling, 
p.  g6.  We  Aall  further  add  the  following  renaarks  ^ 
WhaleSj  that  is  the  true  or  bone  whales  go  fouthward 
(they  are  paflengers  according  to  the  feafons)  towards 
winter,  and  return  northward  in  the  fpring.  Formerly 
in  New  England  Cape-cod  embayed  them,  but  being 
much  difturbed  (they  feem  to  have  fome  degree  of  rea- 
fpn)  they  keep  a  good  offing.  The  fmaller  whales,  viz. 
fperma-ceti,  fin-backs,  hump- backs,  &c.  which  ne- 
ver go  fiir  to  the  northward,  but  (troll  confiderably  fouth- 
ward, aiie  apt  to  ftrand  upon  the  (hoals  of  North-Caro- 
lina andfianama  banks :  they  become  drift  whales,  and 
ibme  afibrd  drift  fperma-ceti.  In  their  paflages  north 
an4  ibuth,  having  kept  an  offing  to  the  banks,  though 
they  were  incommoded  by  the  whale-fifhers;  at  prefent 
in  their  pafiages  they  keep  deep  water ;  and  upon  a  peace 
the  whalers  are  to  filh  for  them  in  deep  water. 

New  England  whaling  at  preient  is  by  whaling  floops 
or  fchooners  with  two  whale-boats  and  i  3  men ;  each 
boat  has  an  harpooner,  a  (leerfman,  and  four  rowers : 
the  whale-boats  do  not  uie  tbaughts  but  noofes  for  their 
oars,  upoa  account  of  expedition  ;  becaufe  only  by  let- 
ting go  their  oars,  without  loofing  of  them,  they  keep 
expeditioufly  long  fide  of  the  whale.  The  beft  place  of 
(Iriking  a  whale  is  in  her  belly,  about  one  third  from 
her  gills ;  the  fafl:  is  a  rope  of  about  25  fathom  i  then  a 
drudge  or  ftop-water,  a  plank  of  about  2  feet  fijuare, 
yvith  a  ftick  through  its  center  i  to  the  further  end  of 
this  ftick,  is  fattened  a  tow-rope,  called  the  drudge  rope, 
pf about  J 5  fathom;  they  lance,  after  having  faftned 
her  by  the  harpoon,  till  dead. 

The 
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.  The  New  England  whalers  reckon  {o  many  ct.  wc, 
bone,  as  bone  is  feet  long :  for  inftance,  7  foot  bbne 
gives  700  wt*  bone :  New  England  bone  fcarcc  ever  ex- 
ceeds 9  feet;,  and  100  barrels  oil  is  fuppofed  to  yield 
1000  wt.  of  bone :  whales  killed  in  deep  water,  if  they 
link,  never  rife  again. 

,  Spermaceti  whales  do  not  go  far  north ;  they  are 
gregarious,  or  in  ihoals ;  they  go  fouthward  to  the  Ba- 
hama iflands  in  0£bobef:^aDd  return  in  the  fpring :  moft 
of  the  Bermudas  whales  are  finbacks,  20  to  30  per  an* 
caught. 

A  whale  ftranded  back  of  Cape- Cod,  yielded  r  34  bar- 
rels oil,  and  —  wt.  of  bone;  this.whale  was  fo  fat,  thaf^ 
tame  poor  people  tried  the  mufcular  flefh,  and  made  30 
barrels  more  of  oil.    In  New  England  whaling,  they  go 
upon  ihares,  one  quarter  to  the  vcjQfel  or  owners,  the  reft 
CO  the  company,  Bnding  themielvesviduailingand  whal- 
uig  geen     The  whalers  in  deep  water,  or  at  a  confider^i 
able  -diftance  from  Nantucket,  fit  out  in  the  beginning 
^  middle    of  March.    Third  week  of  July,  anna 
'738,  arrived  our  whalers  from  Davis  Straits.    The 
Kew  England  true  whale,  is  the  f^me  with  the  European 
North-cape  whales,  are  not  eafily  killed,  being  agile  and 
VC7  wild  ;  the  Dutch  do  not  fifh  them.     Sperma-ceti 
whales  do  not  go  far  north,  they  pafs  by  New  Eng- 
land in  Oftober,  and  return  in  the  fpring.     Grampus's^ 
botde-nofes,  and  the  other  fmall  cetaceous  kind  are 
Ulled  black  fifh. 

It  is  not  eafily  to  be  accounted  for,  that  whales  do  not 
in  courfe  of  years  become  fcarcer ;  confidering  the  con* 
taued  great  flaughter  of  them  by  the  whaling  nations  ; 
^  bring  pnly  one  calf  at  a  time  after  many  months 
gcftation,  whereas  other  fifh  fpawn  multitudes, 

Fifh-oil  is,  i.  That  from  the  true  or  whale- bone 
^hale,  and  the  other  laree  whales.  2.  Vitious  oil  frotn 
ttc  fpcrma  ccti  whales.  3.  Black  fifh  oil  from  gram- 
pi's,  bottle-nofes,  pqrpus's,  &c.  of  the  fmall  cetaceous 
fciii*    4,  Liver-oil  fronj  the  livers  of  fundry  fifhes, 

efpecially 
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cfpecially  of  cod-fifli.  5.  That  from  the  blubber  or 
penicula  adipofa  of  feals*  and  fea-cows.  There  are  two 
forts  of  feals,  one  fort  has  its  (kin  dappled  or  in  fmall 
fpots,  the  other  fort  called  the  Ice- leal,  hath  a  large  black 

Eatch,  runs  flow,  and  is  killed  by  a  fmall  blow  on  the 
ead  ;  500  have  been  killed  in  a  harbour  at  Newfound- 
land in  a  morning ;  the  flcins  and  blubber  is  their  mer- 
cantile produce.  The  fea-cow  or  morfe  is  plenty  upon 
the  coafts  of  Nova-Scotia  and  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence, 
particularly  at  the  ifland  of  St,  John's-,  it  is  of  the  big- 
nefs  of  a  middling  cow  (it  is  not  the  fame  with  the 
manatee  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico)  a  very  thick  flcin  with 
hair  like  that*  of  a  feal. 

In  cold  winters  the  tvhales,  as  do  other  fifli,  keep  in 
deep  water.  The  New-England  people  whale  with  a 
drudge  or  flop-water,  not  with  long  ropes  or  warps  as 
the  Hollanders.  Upon  the  coaft  of  New-England, 
whales  go  northward  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  May.  About  30  years  ago,  communihuf 
anniSy  were  exported  from  New-England  about  5,00a 
barrels  of  fifli-oil,  at  this  writting  anno  1748,  about 
10,000  barrels,  notwithflanding  the  whales  keeping  a 
greater  offing. 

2.  Herrings.  In  this  tribe  of  fifties  there  are  many 
fpecies  or  diftinft  kinds,  viz.  The  (hadd,  the  true  her- 
ring, the  alcwife,  the  Sardinia,  the  anchovie,  &c.  In 
this  article,  I  write  only  of  the  true  or  merchantable 
herring;  in  good  quality  and  large  quantities,  they" 
leem  peculiar  to  the  coafls  of  the  Britifh  iflands,  and  M 
fhall  in  the  firft  place  mention  thefe  as  a  flandard. 

Upon  the  coafts  of  Great  Britain,  herring^  make  thd^' 
firft  appearance  northward  fat  the  Weftern  Iflands  c^ 
Scotland  they  appear  in  the  fpring)  as  it  is  commonly 
iald,  at  the  *  Shetland  iflands  in  n.  lat.  61  d.  beginnir^ 

o: 

*  Shetland  iflands  are  the  ttltima  TbuU  of  the  ancients:  m  th§ 
winter  thcfeas  are  open,  but  harraiTcd  with  continued  ftorms/fo  as 

to 
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of  June ;  by  cuftom  the  Hollanders  do  not  begin  to  fifh 
until  ♦  June  24,  and   return  to  Holland  in  Auguft  and 
September:  2000  buffes  (a  pink-ftcrned  catch  of  about 
40  to  50  tun)  have  at  one  time  fiflied  in  BralTa  fouad  ; 
about  Midfummer  herrings  are  in  the  greateft:  perfedion.    . 
It  is  faid,  they  come  from  the  northern  deep  waters  (we 
hear  of  no  herrings  about  Ifeland  under  the  Northern 
Polar  Circle ;  a  cod-fi(hery  has  been  attempted  there, 
but  turns  to  no  good  account)  in  a  large  body  or  fhole, 
and  meeting  with  the  iflands  of  Great  Britain  this  fholc 
is  fplit ;  one  part  or  wing  takes  along  the  eaftern  fhorct 
and  n>^ke  in  fucceffively  into  all  the  Friths  of  Scotland, 
more  efpecially  in  Auguft  to  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Dun- 
bar and  Fife  Side ;  their  next  great  apppearance  is  at 
Yarmouth  roads  upon  the  coaft  of  England,  where  the 
Dutch  prefume  again  to  filh  for  them;  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  and  thence  to  the  fouthernand 
weftern  parts  of  England  ;  at  Ilfracombe^  n.  lat.  5 1  d.  lo 
m.  within  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  river  about  two  leagues- 
to  fea,  they  fifh  herrings  from  Michaelmas  to  Chriftmas, 
anci^make  1 0,00a  to  12,000  barrels  per  an.    In  the  au- 
tumn the  herrings  Ipawn,  become  lank  or  lean,  and  are 
only  fit  for  being  cured  by  finoaking  called  red  her- 
rings •,  it  is  imagined  that  foon  after  fpawning  they  dif- 
appear  in  deep  water  fouth  of  the  Britifli  iflands :  the 
weftern  Ihoal  or  wing  of  this  great  body,  pafs  amongft. 

tabave  oo  communication  with  the  other  parts  of  the  earth.    The 
Dutch  Eftft- India  ihips  by  a  (landing  order  always  return  between  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  iflands.    In  Shetland  their  mother  or  indigenous 
tongue  or  language  is.  Norfe  or  Norwegian ;  it  was  originally  a  Danifti . 
property,  and  upon  king  James  VI  of  Scotland  marrying. a  daughtcr- 
of  Danrmark  it  was  quit- claimed  to  Scotland.     Thejpcoplc  of  any, 
coniiderable  bufmefs  there  fpeak  Englifti,  Norfe,  and  Dutch. 

*  By  a  refolve  of  the  fenate  of  Hamburg,  no  herrings  are  deemed 
to  be  in  maturity,  fit  to  be  imported  to  a  market  until  Midfummer. 
Hamburg  is  a  principal  mart  for  herrings,  it  fupplies  the  north-eaft 
parts  of  Germany  by  the  river  Elbe  and  its  branches,  as  Dantzick  fup- 
plies Poland  by  the  Wefel  or  Viftda  and  its  branches. 

Lewis's 
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Lewis's  or  *  Scots  weftem  iflands,  thence  this  part  of 
body  of  herrings  fubdivides  when  they  meet  with  Ire* 
Jand^one  column  proceeds  to  the  weftern  coafl:  of  Ireland, 
the  other  column  pafs  along  St.  George's  or  the  Irilh 
Chanel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Severn. 

It  feems  more  reafonable  to  think,  that  thefe  herrings 
are  conftant  retainers  to  the  iflands  of  Great  Britain,  fome 
times  difappearing  in  deep  water,  and  at  other  times  ap- 
pearing in  flioal-water,  according  to  their  various  feed- 
ing and  fpawning  grounds ;  fo  as  annually  to  make  the 
circuit  of  thefe  iQands ;  and  as  is  the  manner  of  all  Faf- 
fenger  fifh,  go  northward  towards  fummer,  and  ibuth* 
ward  towards  winter  or  cold  weather,  and  in  very  cold 
weather  take  to  deep  or  warmer  water.  And  in  faft  or 
obfervation  we  find  the  herrings  appear  amongft  the 
weftern  iQands  of  Scotland  in  fpring,  they  are  at  Shetland 
and  the  north  parts  of  Scotland  in  fummer,  they  are  a« 
long  the  eaft  and  fouth  coafts  of  Great  Britain  in  au- 
tumn, and  in  St.  George's  chanel  in  winter. 

TheBritifh  herrings  fpawn  in  Auguftand  September: 
when  they  fpawn,  the  fi^ermen  call  it  fouling  of  the  ita- 
ter ;  it  is  faid  they  go  by  pairs  to  the  bottom,  and  rub 
their  bellies  in  the  mud  and  fand  until  their  -f  milts  and 
rows  are  difcharged  ;  foon  after  this  the  herrihg-fi(hery 
is  fuppofed  to  be  over,  and  that  the  herrings  take  CO 
fea  or  deep  water. 

Dantzick  is  the  principal  market  for  the  Scots  and 
Dutch  white  or  pickled  herrings ;  next  are  Hambui^  and 
Stockholm  5  theDutch  re-pickle  their  herrings  in  Hbttand. 

The  herrings  of  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  England,  are  either  of  a  different  Ipecies,  or  of  a  bad 
Quality,  and  if  in  curing  their  quality  could  be  remedied^ 
xjicy  arc  not  of  a  fufficient  quantity  to  fbpply  the  her- 
ring markets :  they  are  caught  in  feans  or  mafhes  i  they 

*  Called  by  the  ancient  geographers  i^budae  or  Hebrides.    Her^ 
«re  plenty  of  cod  and  long^6ilu-4ie;ay  confift  of  about  40^000  fools  or 
inhabitaiKs. 
•  t  Laacj, 

have 
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have  been  pickled  and  barrelled  for  the  Negroes  in  the 
Weft-India  iflands,  but  turned  out  not  merchantable, 
and  that  branch  of  fifhery  was  dropt.  In  Newfoundland 
they  come  in  by  autumn,  being  their  lad  bait  fifli.  In 
New  England  notwithftanding  of  their  being  a  periodical 
fifl),  their  periods  are  uncertain  5  at  prefent  they  arc  not 
fo  plenty  as  formerly  and  generally  fct  in  to  fpawn  to^ 
wards  the  end  of  winter. 

Periodical  (hoals  or  paflengers  of  north  fea  filh  upon 
ihe  eaftern  fluore  of  North- America,  are  not  found  fouth 
of  41  d.  n.lat.  fome  flragiing  cod  and  falmon  are  fbme- 
times  caught  to  the  fouth  of  Nantucket  or  this  latitude, 
but  do  not  anfwer  the  curing. 

3.  CoD-FiSHERY.  The  Scots  or  north  fea  dry  cod, 
and  the  New  England  winter  dry  cod,  are  of  the  prime 
quality  j  they  will  bear  watering ;  fummer  fifh  of  New 
England  when  watered,  breaks.  Large  winter  cod  dry 
fifh,  is  the  beft  for  Bilboa  market ;  it  retains  its  mellow- 
iiefs  and  will  bear  land-carriage  to  Madrid  ;  fmaller  filh 
will  anfwer  in  other  markets ;  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire* 
land,  they  are  not  reckoned  merchantable  if  under  18 
inches  in  length,  from  the  firft  fin  to  the  fetting  on  of 
the  tail,  and  are  allowed  no  fait  debenture  or  boudtjr. 
Auguft  and  September  are  the  beft  times  for  felling  a^fifli 
cargo  in  the  Roman  Catholick  countries,  their  Lentftock 
by  that  time  is  expended. 

The  New  England  fifhery  have  their  lalt  from  Salt- 
tortugas.  Cape  de  Verde  iflands,  Turks  iQunds  or  Baha- 
inas,  Lifbon,  and  Bay  of  Bifcay.  The  fifhermen  vidua! 
with  fait  pork  only,  bifcuit,  and  rum.  All  cod-fifh  caught 
torn  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  beginning  of  Oftober  • 
are  called  fummer  fi(h,  the  others  are  called  ipring  and 
fell  fiQi  or  winter  filh,  and  are  of  the  better  quality. 
The  fait  fleet  from  Tortugas  generally  arrives  in  New 
England  about  the  middle  of  April. 

New  England  dry  cod- fifh,  is  more  fait  burnt  than 
lihofc  of  NewfoqndUnd,  becaufe  in  New  England  the/ 

generalljf 
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generally  ufe  fait  from  Tortugas  and  the  Ifle  of  May, 
ivhich  is  too  fiery  ;  at  Newfoundland  they  make  ufe  of 
fait  from  Lifbon  and  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  of  a  milder 
quality :  in  Newfoundland  they  work  their  fifh  belly 
down,  in  New  England  they  work  them  belly  up,  to  re- 
ceive, more  fait,  and  add  to  their  weight.  No  fun-burnt, 
•falt-burnt,  or  that  have  been  a  confiderable  time  pickled 
before  diied,  are  to  be  deemed  merchantable  fifh. 

Marblehcad  in  New  England  fliips  off  more  dryM 
cod,  than  all  the  reft  of  New  England  befides ;  Anno 
^732,  a  good  fifli  year,  and  in  profound  peace.  Marble- 
head  had   about  120  fchooners  of  about  50  tuns  bur- 
then, 7  men  aboard,  and  one  man  afliore  to.  make  tic 
fifli,  is  about  1000  men  employed  from  that  town,  be- 
fides the  feamen  who  carry  the  fifh  to  market  •,  if  they 
had  all  been  well  fifhed,  that  is  200  quintals  to  a  fare, 
would  have  made  120,000  quintals;  at  prefent  anno 
1747,  they  have  not  exceeding  70  fchooners,  and  make 
5  fares  yearly ;  firft  is  to  the  Ifle  of  Sable,  the  cod-fifh  fct " 
in  there  early  in  thefpring,  and  this  fare  is  fuUof  fpawnj 
formerly  they  fitted  out  in  February,  but  by  flormy  wea- 
ther having  loft  fome  vefTels,  and  many  anchors,  cables 
and  other  gear,   they  do  not  fit  out  until  March ;  their 
ftcond  fare  is  in  May  to  Brown's  Bank,  and  the  other 
banks  near  the  Cape-Sable  coaft,  thefe  are  alfb  called 
fpring-fifh;   their   third   and   fourth   fares   arc  Co  St. 
George's  Bank,  called  fummer.  fifh ;  their  fifth  and.Iaft 
fare  is  in  autumn  to  Ifle  of  Sables,  thefe  are  called  winter 
fifh.     New  England  cod  is  generally  cured  or  dry*d  upon 
hurdles  or  brufh.     Anno  1721,  were  cured  at  Canfo  rfP 
Nova-Scotia  20^000  quintals  of  cod-fifh  ;  but,  as  it  10 
feid,  the  officers  of  that  garrifon  ufed  the  fifhermen  ill,^ 
and  no  fifhery  has  been  kept  there  for  many  years.     Afl 
prefent  anno  1747,  there  is  cured  in  all  places  of  Bridfka 
North-America  about  joo,ooo  quintals  dry  merchant.-^ 
able  cod. 
•  There  are  feveral  other  particulars  relating  to  the  co^- 

fifhery  intcrfpcrfed  in  the  former  ihcetSt  which  we  ihaJi 

not 
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not  repeat,  Jeft  we  Ihould  deviate  from  thecharafter  of  a 
fummary.  We  fhall  obferve,  that  the  French  have  been 
too  much  ^onnived  at  in  carrying  on  a  confiderablecod- 
fifhery  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Laurence  at 
Gafpee,  contrary  to  treaty,  becaufe  it  lies  in  Nova-Scotia. 
Continued  wefterly  or  dry  winds' are  not  requifite  in  cur- 
ing dry  cod,  becaufe  they  muft  be  fwcated  in  piles  by 
fome  damp  eafterly  weather.  Winter  fifh  ought  not  to 
be  fhipt  off  till  May  j  for  although  the  preceeding  frofts 
makes  them  look  fair  and  firm,  if  fhip'd  off  too  foon, 
the  (iibfequent  heat  of  the  hold,  makes  them  fweat  and 
putrify.  The  ftock  fifli  of  Norway  and  Ifeland,  are  cod 
^ured  without  fait,  by  hanging  in  the  frofts  of  winter 
upon  fticks,  called  flocks  in  Dutch. 

4.  Smaller  Fisheries  ufed  in  commerce;  we  Ihall 
mention  a  few. 

Scale  Fifh  fo  called,  viz.  Haddock,  Hake,  and  Pol- 
luc,  which  in  New  England  are  cured  in  the  fame  manner 
^  dry  cod  ;  thofe  together  with  the  dry  cod  that  is  not 
fit  for  European  markets,  are  (hip'd  off  to  the  Weft-India 
iflands,  towards  feeding  of  the  Negro  Haves,  and  make  a 
confiderable  article  in  our  trade  to  the  fugar-iQands. 

Mackrel,  fplit,  faked  and  barreled  for  the  Negroes  in 
the  fugar-iflands,  are  caught  either  by  hook,  feans,  or 
maflies  j  thofe  by  hook  are  the  beft,  thofe  by  feans  are 
vorft,  becaufe  in  bulk  they  are  bruifed ;  mackrel  will 
not  take  the  hook,  unlefs  it  have  a  motion  of  two  or 
three  knots,  if  quicker  they  will  take  the  hook,  but  their 
M.W  being  tender  gives  w,ay,  and  the  mackrel  is  loft. 
Tj^^e  are  two  (eafons  of  mackrel,.  fpring  and  autumn, 
dtie  autymn  macl^el  are  the  beft;  thofe  of  tho  fpring 
ajjjjfeaf  abput  the  middle  of  May,  very  lean,  and  vanifli 
in  two  or  three  weeks.. 

Sturgeon  very  plenty;  fome  are  12  feet  long,  and 
weigh  400  wt.  formerly  a  merchant  of  Bofton contract* 
edwith  fome  fifhmongers  in  London.  Anno  i72i,hefent 
J5PP  cags  of  40  to  ^0  \yt.  (the  contract  was  for  5000 
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cags  per  an  J  the  fifli  were  good  but  too  fait  or  ill- 
curcd  -,  this  fifhery  did  not  anfwer,  and  it  was  dropt. 
London  is  fuppiied  with  fturgeon  from  Dantzick,  Ham- 
burg and  Pilau. 

.  Salmon  are  plenty  in  all  the  Britilh  North-America 
rivers  from  Newfoundland  to  about  n.  lat.  41  d.  they 
fet  in  to  Maflachufetts-Bay  about  the  middle  of  April ; 
they  do  not  chufe  warm  weather,  therefore  do  not  con- 
tinue there  long  after  having  fpawn'd ;  further  north 
they  continue  many  months.  This  falmon  is  not  of  a 
good  quality,  and  is  not  fo  good  for  a  market,  as  tho 
ialmon  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland. 

Alewives  by  fome  of  the  country  people  called  herrings ; 
they  are  of  the  *  herding  tribe,  but  fomewhat  larger  than 
the  true  herring;  they  are  a  very  mean,  dry,  and  infipid 
fifli;  fome  of  them  are  cured  in  the  manner  of  wnite 
herrings,  and  fent  to  the  fugar-iflands  for  the  flaves,  but 
becaufe  of  their  bad  quality  they  are  not  in  requcft :  ii\ 
fcme  places  they  are  ufed  to  manure  land;  they  are  very 
plenty,  and  come  up  the  rivers  and  brooks  into  ponds 
in  the  fpring,  having  fpawn*d  they  return  to  fea ;  they 
never  take  the  hook. 

5.  For  spending  fresh.  Befides  the  above  mcn- 
lioned  filh,  which  are  alfo  eat  when  frelh,  there  are  many 
forts  which  are  not  cured  and  fhipM  off.  In  New- Eng- 
land they  are  generally  well  known,  and  are  much  the 
iame  as  in  Britain :  we  fhall  refer  them  to  the  fedionsof 
New- England. 

Many  fifli  go  up  the  rivers,  and  into  ponds,  earlier  or 
later  in  the  fpring  to  fpawn,  viz.  falmon,  ihad,  ale? 
^ives,  tom-cqd,  fmelts,  &cj  and  many  good  laws  have 
been  made  in  New-England,  to  prevent  their  pai&ges 
from  being  i^opt  by  wares,  &c.  as  they  are  of  great  bene«» 
fit  to  the  inhabitants  near  thefe  rivers  and  ponds* 


*  The  pilditrd  or  halecula  is  not  found  in  thefe  parts;  it  is 

where  heard  of,  but  upon  the  coafts  of  Devonihire  and  Cornwall  is 
England ;  Dartmouth  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  pilchard  fiihery ;  the^T. 
Mif€  ctQght  from  the  beginnmg  of  AuguA  to  the  begiudiq;  of  Ni*' 
vymbf  r ;  it  ii  fmaller  than  a  herring.  S  S  C  Tf 
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SECT.    VII. 

Concerning  Neva  Scotia^  er  VAccadie. 

THIS  country  was  called  Nova-Scotia  by  firWillianI 
Alexander,  fecretary  of  ftate  for  Scotland;  by  means 
of  fir  Ferdinando  Gorge,  prefident  of  the  New- England 
or  Plymouth  company,  he  obtained  a  royal  grant,  Sept. 
10,  anno  162 1  ;   he  was  afterwards  created  lord  Alex- 
ander, vifcount  of  Canada,  and  carl  of  Stirling,  anno 
1633.     The  French  call  it  L*  Accidie,  an  abbreviatiorl 
or  corruption  of  Arcadia  in  the  Morea  of  Greece,  a  north- 
ern hilly  country  of  the  Peloponnefus :  Hitherto,,  it  can- 
not be  called  a  colony;  it  is  only  an  impotent  Britidi 
garrifon  in  an  ill-regulated  French  fettlement  :   The 
French  fettlers  and  the  Britilh  garrifon  officers  (with 
•  much  impropriety)  call  the  inhabitants  Neutrals,  though 
under  the  proteftion  and  in  allegiance  to  the  crown  of 
Great-Britain;  there  are  no  Britilh  fettlers  to  compofe 
.^  an  affembly  or  legiflature  for  making  of  laws  and  raifing 
r  of  taxes. 

The  French  had  early  fettlements  in  L'Accadie  or 
►  KoVa-Scotia;  capt.Argol  from  Virginia,  anno  1613,  vi- 
fitcd  Port- Royal  and  St.  Croix,  and  brought  away  two 
l^rench  veflels.  M.  Biencourt  was  at  that  time  governor 
of  Port- Royal :  Argol  broke  up  fome  French  fettlements 
in  Sagadahock  and  L'Accadie,caIled  part  of  NewFrance^ 
or  Terra  Canadenfis  ;  at  prefent  the  country  north  of  St. 
iaurcnce  river,  only,  retains  this  narhe:  this  expeditiort 
-  of  Argol's  made' way  for  fir  William  Alexander's  patent. 
Sir  William  admitted  fome  aflbciates,  anno  1623  j  they 
lent  over 'a  fliip  with  fome  fettlers,  but  they  all  returned 
to  England  the  fame  year,  and  the  French  proceeded  in 
their  icttlements.  K.  Charles  I,  anno  1615,  upon  h\% 
taarriage  with  Hehrietta  Maria,  a  daughter  of  France, 
tJuit-clairtiM  Nova  Scotia  to  the  French. 

There  have  been  many  revolutions  in  the  property  and 
tJominion  of  Nova  Scotia.  •    , 

Vol.  I.-  U  f  .-*Anno 
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1.  Anno  1627  and  anno  1628,  fir  David  Kirk  and 
affociates,  upon  a  private  adventure,  but  by  commiffion 
from  the  king  or  crown  of  England,  conquered  the 
French  fettlements  in  Canada  and.  Nova  Scotia  ;  and 
patents  were  obtained  from  the  court  of  England,  by 
which  the  lands  called  Canada,  north  of  the  river  St. 
Laurence  were  granted  to  fir  David  Kirk,  and  the  lands 
called  Nova  Scotia  fouth  of  the  faid  river  were  confirm- 
ed to  fir  William  Alexander. 

2.  Sir  William  fold  the  property  to  M.  Claude  de  la 
Tour  D'Aunay,  a  French  proteftant,  and  anno  1632, 
March  29,by  treaty  king  Charles  quit- claimed  it  toFrance. 

3.  Cromwell  fent  coK  Sedgwick;  he  reduced  it  anno 
1654,  and  it  was  confirmed  to  England  by  treaty  in  the 
year  following ;  M.  St.  Eftienne,  fon  and  heir  of  the 
above  Claude  de  la  Tour,  came  to  England,  made  out  his 
claim,  and  had  the  property  furrendered  to  him;  this 
La  Tour  fold  the  property  to  fir  Thomas  Temple,  who 
was  governor  and  in  poffeffion  of  the  property  until  anno 
1662  5  it  was  then  delivered  up  to  the  French  by  king 
Charles  11  (that  race  ought  to  be  called  fons  of  France, 
not  fons  of  Great- Britain)  who  agreed  with  the  Temples 
for  a  fum  of  10,000 1.  fterl.  to  be  paid  them  (but  it  never 
was  fatisfied)  upon  account  of  their  right. 

Menival  was  appointed  governor,  and  built  a  fmall 
ftockaded  fort,  called  Port- Royal,  upon  a  balbn,  nine 
miles  from  the  bay  of  Fundy ;  Nova  Scotia  was  confirm- 
ed to  the  French  by  the  Breda  treaty,  anno  1667,  in  the 
manner  of  a  quit-claim.  La  Tour,  a  French  proteftant, 
upon  his  ^-eturning  to  the  Roman  Catholic  way  of  wor- 
Ihip,  had  it  confirmed  (as  to  property)  to  him  by  the 
court  of  France.  La  Tour  in  the  various  vicifljtudes, 
was  Proteftant  when  the  country  was  under  the  dominion 
of  England,  and  Roman  Catholic  when  it  was  fubjeft  to 
the  king  of  France.  La  Tour  built  a  fort  at  St.  John's 
river;  M.  Donnee  the  French  governor  of  L'Accadiej 
deemed  it  irregular,  and  inconfifl:ent  with  the  royal  pre- 
rogative ;  while  La  Tour  was  in  France^  he  reduced  iU 

4.  »n^ 
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and  inhumanly  deftroyed  La  Tour's  wife  and  family.  La 
Tour  became  poor,  -  borrowed  a  large  fum  of  money  of 
M.  Belle  Ifle,  a  rich  merchant  and  trader  to  North  A- 
merica,  and  afligned  over  to  hirri  one  half  of  the  pro- 
vince or  feigneurie. 

4.  The  French  of  L'Accadie  being  troublefome 
neighbours,  New  England  fitted  out  an  expedition  of  700 
men  under  col.  Phipps,  at  their  own  charge,  anno  1690, 
(Menival  governor,  the  fort  ill  fbrtified,  and  ill  provided) 
they  demolifhed  the  fort;  the  French  took  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  crown  of  England,  but  fooh 
revolted  in  conformity  to  Roman  Catholic  and  French 
faith,  and  continued  their  fettlemerits;  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Ryfwick,  anno  1697,  Great  Britain  quit-claim'd 
it  to  France.  N.  B.  The  New  England  expedition  failed 
from  Bofton  (Nantaiket  is  in  Bofton  harbour)  28th 
April,  came  before  Port^Royal  nth  May,  in  two  or 
three  days  Menival  furrendered,  and  the  French  garrifon 
was  (hipped  off. 

Anno  1704,  major  Church  with  550  voluntiers  vifited 
PendbfcutjPaffamaquady,  and  Les Mines;  they  brought 
off  about  100  prifoncrs  5  in  July  they  attempted  Port- 
Royal,  but  in  vain. 

Capt.  Rowfe  of  Charleftown,  anno  1706,  as  a  flag  of 
truce  was  fcnt  to  Annapolis  to  exchange  or  redeem  pri- 
ibners  ;  he,  with  fome  of  his  owners  and  ailbciates  in 
Bofton,  were  under  fufpicion  of  fecret  contrafts,  •  to 
fupply  the  French  enemy,  indiftments  were  laid  againft 
them  for  high  mifdemeanours ;  they  were  fined,  but  their 
fine  reniitted :  one  trip  they  brought  home  17  prifoners, 
next  trip  only  7  prifoners. 

*  At  prefent,  anno  1 747  and  1 748,  the  fame  game  is  played,  im" 
pufiff  from  Rhode  Ifland,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia ;  if  this  illicit 
trade  fapplied  the  enemy  only  with  fuperfiuities  and  extravagancies 
at  a  good  price,  perhaps  in  policy  it  might  be  connived  at ;  but  to 
relieve  their  neceiHties  inftead  of  diftreffing  them  (which  the  procla- 
siation  of  war  in  exprefs  words  requires)  feems  to  be  a  degree  of 
treafooy  or  at  leaft  of  high  mifdemeanor. 

U  2  «       Anno 
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Anno  1707-8,  March  13,  from  New  England  there 
proceeded  an  expedition  againft  Port-Royal,  under  col. 
March,  with  two  regiments  of  militia,  Wainwright  and 
Hilton,  covered  by  the  Deptford  man  of  war  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  province-galley ;  this  expedition  had  no 
efFea,  and  the  officers  of  the  Deptford  were  blamed  as 
negligent  or  refraftory. 

Anno  1709,  col.  Nicholfon  and  capt.  Vetch  apply  at 
the  court  of  Great- Britain,  for  fea  and  land  forces  to  re- 
duce Canada  •,  there  being  at  that  time  a  fort  of  court 
war,  it  was  not  attended  to,  but  upon  their  follicitingan 
expedition  of  lefs  confequence,  viz.  to  reduce  Port-Royal 
and  the  country  of  Nova  Scotia,  this  was  obtained. 

5.  Nova  Scotia  continued  with  the  French  from  anno 
1662  (fir  William  Phrpps's  reduftion  and  pofleflionof  it 
anno  1690  may  be  faid  to  be  only  momentary)  until 
anno  17 10,  it  was  then  reduced  by  a  force  from  Great 
Britain,  and  from  New  England,  under  col.  Nicholfon, 
and  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  thus  it  remains  to  this  day. 

This  expedition  under  general  Nicholfon  (with  in- 
flruftions  to  all  the  governors  of  New  England  to  be  af- 
lifting)  and  adjutant  general  Vetch,  was  as  follows,  anno 
J710,  July  15,  Nicholfon  with  fome  Britifti  officers,  and 
col.  Reading's  marines  arrive  at  Bofton  from  England, 
for  the  intended  expedition :  the  armament  fet  out  from 
Bofton,  Sept.  18,  confifting  of  the  Dragon,  Falmouth, 
LeoftafF,  and  Feverfham  men  of  war,  the  Stat  bomb, 
and  the  Maflachuflets  province-galley,  with  tranfports,in 
all  g6  fail ;  the  land  forces  on  board  were,,  one  regiment 
of  marines  from  England,  two  regiments  of  Maflachuf- 
fets-bay,  one  regiment  of  Connefticut,  and  one  regiment 
of  New  Hampfhire  and  Rhode  Ifland,  commifljoned  by 
the  queen,  and  armed  by  her  gift ;  they  arrived  at  Port- 
Royal  in  fix  days;  (the  grenadiers  of  Walton*s  regiment 
were  commanded  by  Mafcarene,  the  prefent  governor  of 
Annapolis  fort,  and  commander  in  chief  of  Nova  Scotia) 
after  a  fmall  affair  of  cannonading  and  bombarding, -the 
-       •  French 
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French  governor  Subercafle  capitulated,  and  Oftober  5, 
:he  fort  was  delivered  up,  and  col.  Vetch  according  to 
nftruftions  becomes  governor.  The  terms  of  capitu- 
fation  were,  that  all  the  French,  being  481  perfons  with- 
in the  Banlieu,  or  three  miles  of  the  fort,  fhall  be  under 
the  protedion  of  Great  Britain,  upon  their  taking  the 
proper  oaths  of  allegiance  ;  the  other  French  fcttlers 
wcrQ  left  to  difcretion,  that  in  cafe  the  French  make  in- 
curfions  upon  the  frontiers  of  New  England,  the  Britifh 
Qiall  make  reprifals  upon  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia,  by 
making  fome  of  their  chief  inhabitants  flaves  to  our  Indi^ 
ans;  yet  notwithftanding,  the  French  of  L'Accadie  com- 
mit hoftilities,  but  the  Port- Royal  and  Cape  Sable  Indians 
defire  terms  of  amity  and  alliance ;  the  garrifon  allowed 
to  march  out  with  fix  cannon  and  two  mortars,  afterwards 
bought  by  Nicholfon  for  7499  livres  10  fols :  the  garrifon 
confiftcd  of  258  foldiers  with  their  officers,  and  other  in- 
habitants, in  all  481  perfons  male  and  female,  were  (hip- 
ped to  Rochelle  in  France;  generalNicholfonfent  major 
Livingfton,  and  M.  Subercafle  fent  baron  St.  Cafteen  to 
the  marq.  E)e  Veaudril  general  of  Canada,  ta  acquaint 
him  with  this  event ;  they  arrived  at  Quebec,  Dec.  16.- 
The  men  of  war  and  traniports  fail  for  Boflon,  Oft.  14, 
leaving  a  garrifon  in  Port  Royal,  now  called  Annapolis 
Royal,  of  200  marines  and  2 50 New  England  volun tiers; 
they  were  relieved  nextyear  by  400  of  the  troops  deftined 
forCanada.  The  NewEngland  charge  in  this  expedition 
was  upwards  of  23,000  L  ft.  reimburfed  by  parliament. 

The  French  governor's  commiffion  was  in  thefe  words;  . 
Daniel  Auger  de  Subercifle,  knight  of  St.  Louis,  go- 
vernor of  L*Accadie,  of  Cape  Breton  iflanda  and  lands 
adjacent  from  cape  Rozier,  of  the  great  riverSt.  Laurence 
as  far  as  the  eaft  parts  of  Quenebec  river. 

Here  it  is  not  improper  to  annex  the  following  digreffion. 

A  Digreffion  concerning  fome  late  Britijh  expeditions  ^- 

gainft  Canada. 
Anr\o  1690  the  New  Englanders  having  reduced  Port- 
Royal,  and  all  the  reft  of  Nova  Scotia  or  L*Accadie, 
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were  encouraged  to  attempt  Quebec  in  Canada  the  fanie 
year ;  they  fet  out  too  late  in  the  year,  want  of  experi- 
ence in  their  principal  officers,  ficknefs  amongft  their 
men,  and  the  army  of  looo  Englifli  with  1500  Indians, 
who  at  the  fame  time  were  to  march  from  Albany,  by 
the  way  of  Lake  Champlain  to  attack  Monreal  by  way 
ofdiverfion,  to  divide  the  French  forces,  not  proceeding, 
occafioned  a  cpifcarriage,  with  the  lofs  of  1000  men,  and 
a  lofs  of  many  of  their  tranfports  in  their  return,  with  a 
great  charge  incurred,  which  charge  occafioned  the  firft 
cmiflion  of  a  pernicious  *  Paper  Currency  by  way  of 

*  The  odium  which  I  bear  to  this  fallacious  and  defigned  cheat 
of  a  plantation  government  public  Paper  Currency,  leads  me  to  anti- 
cipate a  little  upon  the  article  of  Paper  Currencies  defigned  for  the 
i^ppendix ;  this  pindaric  or  loofe  way  of  writing  ought  not  to  be 
.  confined  to  lyric  poetry  5  it  feems  to  be  more  agreeable  by  its  va- 
riety and  turns,  than  a  rigid  dry  conneded  account  of  things :  fome 
Eerhaps  of  no  tafle  blame  me  for  want  of  method  ;  and  on  the  other 
ly  a  flrid  obfervance  of  the  propriety  of  words,  they  call  pedantry. 

I  have  obferved,  that  all  our  Paper-Money-making  affembltes  have 
been  legiflacures  of  debtors,  the  reprefentatives  of  people  who  from 
incognitancy,  idlenefs,  and  profufenefs,  have  been  under  a  neceffity 
of  mortgaging  their  lands :  lands  are  a  real  permanent  eflate,  but  the 
debt  in  Paper  Currency  by  its  multiplication  depreciates  more  and 
more ;  thus  their  land  eflate  in  nominal  value  increafes,  and  their 
debt  in  nominal  value  decreafes ;  and  the  large  quantities  of  Paper 
Credit  is  proportionably  in  favour  of  the  debtors,  and  to  the  difad- 
vantage  of  the  creditors  or  induflrious  frugal  part  of  the  colony ;  - 
this  is  the  wicked  myftery  of  this  iniquitous  Paper  Currency,. 

A  public  credit  Paper  Currency,  is  a  grcafr  promoter  of  expediti — 
ons.  I .  Thefe  bills  to  defray  the  charge  are  foon  expt4^ted,  bai 
with  a  confeqimnt  didant  but  certain  ruinous  effect,  2.  This  affia 
ence  of  paper  credit  invites  or  encourages  people  to  borrow  and  rui 
in  debt,  beyond  what  they  ever  can  extricate.  3.  Debtors  when  cal — 
led  upon  by  their  creditors  from  inlifting,  by  afts  of  their  legiilature*^" 
are  indulged  or  refpited  for  fome  confiderable  time ;  thus  towards  th^ 
Cape  Breton  expedition,  anno  1 745,  in  lefs  than  two  months,  in  th — 
province  of  MafTachuflets-Bay,  out  of  20000  fencible  men  capable  tr:^ 
march,  3600  enlifled,  and  were  a  dead  lofs  to  the  province :  20C^  •* 
more,  that  is  two  regiments,  were  propofed  by  — — —  to  be  added  ^c-i 
the  garrifon  of  Louilburg,  but  cannot  be  compleated  ;  and  two  ^i^i 
three  thoufand  more  towards  demolifhing  of  a  French  out- fort  call  ^d 
Crown-Poiat,  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  mantain,  but  abandon  to  l>tf 
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public  bills  of  credit  to  pay  this  charge:  there  failed  from 
Bofton  frigates  and  tranfports  32,  having  2000  land- 
men aboard ;  the  admiral  called  the  Six  Friends  carried 
44  guns ;  they  failed  from  Bofton,  Auguft  9,  did  not 
arrive  before  Quebec  till  Oftober  5,  landed  1400  men 
under  general  Walley  about  one  league  and  half  from 
the  town,  were  repulfed  two  or  three  times  with  great 
lofs.  Baron  La  Hontan,  who  was  then  at  Quebec,  fays, 
**  The  New  England  men  did  not  want  courage,  but 
wanted  military  difcipline  ;  that  fir  William  Phipps's 
conduct  was  fo  bad,  that  he  could  not  have  done  lefs 
than  he  did,  if  he  had  been  hired  by  the  French,  to 
ftand  ftill  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets ;  jf  th^y  had 
come  diredly  againft  the  town,  it  would  have  furren- 
dered,  but  they  were  dilatory  in  their  confultations  at  a 
diftance,  which  gave  time  to  reinforce  the  place  with 
regular  troops,  militia,  and  favages  ;  fir  William  bom- 
barded the  town  from  four  veffels,  and  did  damage  to 
the  value  of  five  or  fix  piftoles  -,  in  the  town  were  only 
12  great  guns,  and  very  little  ammunition.** 

Anno  171 1,  the  fcheme  and  expedition  for  reducing 
of  Quebec  and  Flacentia,  and  confequently  all  Canada 


rebuilt  by  the  French  for  one  tenth  of  the  charge  which  it  may  coft 
tis  in  reducing  it :  (Quebec  reduced  by  a  force  from  Great- Britain  • 
will  fave  us  both  men  and  money,  and  effedually  bring  all  Canada. 
into  our  hands.)  Some  evil  genius  feems  to  prefide  or  prevail  at 
prefenty  by  the  apparent  deftru^tion  of  the  perfons  and  efFeds  of 
.this  jaded  province  of  MaffachufTets-Bay. 

When  I  happen  upon  this  fubjedly  I  cannot  avoid  being  more  fan- 
guine  (but  in  tfuth)  than  fome  Paper-Money  patriot*  may  judge 
^afonaJble  :  that  I  may  not  preclude  what  is  to  be  faid  in  the  Appen« 
dix,  concerning  Plantation  Paper- Currencies,  I  ihall  only  inftance  the 
vaft  incredible  damages  that  perfonal  eftates  have  fuffered  in  New 
England,  by  depreciation  of  denominations  from  the  multiplying  of 
a  nominal  Paper- Currency.  Anno  17111,  by  adl  of  affembly  the 
exchange  of  the  government  bills  upon  account  of  the  fham  Canada 
expedition,  was  fixed  at  140  New  England  for  100  fterl.  At  pre- 
fent  in  the  fpring,  anno  1748,  it  is  with  merchants  1000  New  Engr 
land  for  100  (lerl.  perhaps  from  maleadminiilration  only. 

and 
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and  Newfoundland,  to  ingrofs  the  Cod  fifhery,  f  was 
concerted  by  the  new  minillry,  follicited  by  Nicholfoni 
J  the  regiments  of  Kirk,  Hill,  Windrefs,  Clayton,  and 
Kaine,  from  Flanders,  together  with  Seymour's, Difnay's, 
and  a  battalion  of  marines  from  England,  under  the  com- 
mand of  brigadier  Hill,  brother  to  the  new  favourite  Mrs. 
Mafham,  in  40  tranfports,  with  a  fquadrbn  of  12  line  of 
batile  (hips,  feveral  frigates,  two  bomb-veflels,  a  fine 
train  of  artillery  under  col.  King,  with  4ofinehorfes,  and 
fix  ftore-fhips;  they  failed  from  England,  April  28,  ar- 
rived at  Bofton,  June  25  :  by  order  from  home  there  was 
a  congrtfs  acNew  \  .ondon  of  all  our  plantation  governors 
north  ot  Penfy Ivama  with  Nicholfon,  to  concert  meafures; 
to  the  Bnfifh  troops  were  joined  tworegiments  fromMaf- 
fachufltrs- Bay,  Rhode  Ifland,  and  NewHampfhire,  to  at- 
tack Quebec,  while  the  militia  from  Connecticut,  New 
York,  and  Jerfeys,  with  theIndiansoftheFiveNations,fo 
called,  under  general  Nicholfon,  marched  by  land  from 
Albany,  Auguft  >o,  to  attack  Monreal  for  diverfion:  it  J 
was  alledged  that  they  were  retarded  at  Bofton  for  want  of 
provifions  •,  they  did  not  fail  till  July  30;  there  were  68 
veffds,  carrying  6463  troops  \  Auguft  1 8  they  anchored 

t  Or  rather  to  draw  ofF  fome  of  our  troops  from  annoying  the 
French  in  Flanders,  and  finally  by  mif carrying  to- contribute  towards 
making  the  people  of  Great  Britain  tired  of  the  war  with  France. 

J  Four  of  the  principal  men  of  the  five  Indian  Tribes  or  Naponj, 
who  lie  between  our  fettlements  and  Canada,  called  the  Four  Kings, 
were  fent  over  to  England  to  perfuade  this  expedition. 

II  Sir  Hovenden  Walker  wrote  to  governor  Dudley  in  Boilon,  "  I 
concur  with  the  opinion  of  all  the  fea  and  land  officers  here,  that  the 
government  of  this  colony  have  prejudiced  the  prefent  expedition 
inflead  of  affifting  it." 

Admiral  Walker  haying  demanded  a  fupply  of  failors,  the  gover- 
nor snd  council  rcprefent.  That  the  ordinary  guards  for  the  fea- 
coafl,  and  inland  forces,  with  thefe  detached  for  the  prefent  expe- 
dition, are  upwards  of  two  thoufand  men  ;  which,  upon  a  drift 
examination  into  the  mufter-rolls,  is  more  than  one  fifth  of  all  the 
perfons  within  this  government  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  therefore 
it  was  inconfiAent  with  the  fafety  of  this  her  majcfty's  province  to 
fpare  any  more  men  :  there  were  1 160  efFedive  land-forces  and  160 
favors  in  our  tranfports. 
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in  the  bay  or  harbour  of  Gafpee  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  en- 
trance of  St.  Laurence  river,  to  wood  and  water,  Aug.  23 
in  the  night-time,  contrary  to  the'advice  of  the  pilots, 
in  a  fog  they  fell  in  with  the  north  (hore,  and  upon  the 
iQands  of  eggs  loft  *  eight  tranfports,  and  8  84  men.     In 
a  council  of  war,  it  was  refolved,  that  by  reafon  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  pilots,  it  was  impradicable  to  proceed  ; 
and  that  advice  Ihould  be  fent  to  recall  gen.  Nicholfon 
from  proceeding  to  Monreal.     The  fleet  anchored  in 
Spanifh  river  off  Cape-Breton,  Sept.  4.  and  in  a  general 
council  of  war,  it  was  refolved  not  to  attempt  any  thing 
againft  f  Placentia,  but  to  return  to  Great  Britain.    They 
failed  from  Spanifh  river  Sept.  16,  and  in  21  dajrs  were 
in. foundings  near  the  chanel  of  England.     Oft.  16,  at 
St.  Helen's,  the  Edgar,  with  the  admiral's  journals  and 
other  papers,  was  blown  up,  and  the  voyage  (as  fome 
fay)  in  that  inhumane  wicked   manner  fettled.     The 
charge  incurred  by  the  province  of  Maflachufetts-Bay 
was  Smething  more  than  24,000 1.  fterl.  allowed  by  par- 
liament, and  converted  into  debentures  transferrable,  and 
bearing  intereft ;  it  is  probable  the  Maflachufletts  de- 
mand of  178,0001.  fterl.  charges  incurred  in  reducing 
Louifbourg,  may  be  fatisfied  in  the  fame  manner ;  thefe 
debentures  to  be  transferable  only  towards  cancelling  the 
provincial  bills  of  public  credit,  that  accursed  paper 
CUR  RENcy,  in  which  the  honeft,  induftrious,  frugal  peo- 

•  Whereof  one  was  a  New-England  vi6lualler,  whofe  men  wetc 
fiivcd. 

i"  By  an  intercepted  letter  from  Cafta  Bella  governor  of  Placentia, 
to  M.  Pontchartrain  French  fecretary  of  ftate,  it  appears,  that  the 
French  had  not  exceeding  7c o  men  in  that  garrifon  and  country,  con- 
fajuentJy  muft  have  proved  an  eafy  conqueft. 

When  they  muttered  at  Spanifh  river,  the  number  of  men  aboard 
the  men  of  war  and  tranfports  were  7643  ;  although  they  had  not 
exceeding  1  o  weeks  provifion,  at  (hort  allowance ;  in  two  or  three 
^ys  Placentia  might  have  been  reduced,  garrifoned,  and  the  fleet 
djfpatched  to  Great  Britain  without  fuffering  for  want  of  provifions; 
I  cannot  fay  fuch  was  the  fatality,  but  fuch  was  the  deilination  of  the 
*^bya  wicked  miniftry. 

pie 
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pie  have  loft  almoft  the  whole  of  their  perfonal  eftates 
by  depreciations ;  but  not  to  be  intrufted  in  any  Ihape 

with   fallacious  money- making  and   indebted  g rs 

and  a— -lies. 

Our  *  next  Canada  expedition  proved  abortive  in  a 
ihorter  time  from  the  conception  ;  but  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  occafioned  by  fome  natural  good  -f  policy 
caufes,  and  not  froq^i  premeditated  defigned  means  of 
mifcarriage,  as  in  the  former.  By  orders  dated  —April 
1 746  from  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  fecretary  of  ftate  at 

*  Romantic  expeditions  have  been  the  bane  of  our  northern  co* 
loniesy  by  incurring  a  paper  public  credit,  made  a  currency  and  le- 
gal tender.  The  ill  concerted,  and  worfe  executed,  expedition  anno 
1 69o,againft  Canada,  introduced  this  vicious  currency :  the  very,  very, 
very  raSi,  but  very,  very,  very  fortunate  expedition  againg  Cape-Bre- 
ton or  Louifbourg,  I  hope  may  terminate  public  paper  currency  j 
the  damage  to  all  induflrious  frugal  people  is  flagrant ;  that  is,  filver 
(by  this  expedition  from  30  s.  per  oz.  was  depreciated  to  60s.  peroz.) 
thus  all  good  honeft  men  (real  ellates,  fpecialties,  the  falaries  and 
wages  of  our  legiflatures  excepted)  loft  one  half  of  their  eftates ;  and 
by  taxes  to  cancel  this  debt,  do  lofe  in  courfe  of  years,  perhaps  one 
quarter  more  of  their  principal  eft^es ;  that  is  the  induftrious  and  fru« 
gal,  from  the  beginning  of  theprojeft  of  the  Cape- Breton  expedition, 
in  the  fpaceof  two  years  have  loft  three  quarters  of  the?r  eftates:  if 
reimburfed  from  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  the  taxes  being  only 
one  quarter  will  be  eafed :  fome  fay  this  is  the  natural  confequence 
from  the  indebted  members  of  the  legiilature. 

+  Vulgar  minds  cannot  dive  into  myfteries  of  ftate,  no  more  than 
into  my  fteriet  of  religion  ;  that  is,  whether  this  not  followed  Canada 
expedition  was  only  a  feint,  to  make  the  French  fecure  and  guardlefs 
•opon  the  coaft  of  Britany  ;  that  the  ftiips,  merchandize,  and  ftores  at 
Pbrt  Lewis,  Port  L'Orient,  &c.  might  fall  an  eafy  prey  :  or  whether  tic 
allowing  duke  d^ Anville's  fquadron  with  land-forces  to  fail  early,  in 
the  furomer  without  moleftation  in  Europe  and  America ;  was,  that 
Cape- Breton  might  fall  into  the  French  hands  again,  or  that  they  ©ight 
reduce  Annapolis  with  Nova  Scotia  to  be  delivered  up  again  to  Britain 
at  a  peace,  as  an  equivalent  for  Louift^ourg  with  Cape-Breton  iflands, 
if  not  retaken  by  the  French ;  this  may  be  imagined  from  the  delay 
of  Leftock  and  lieutenant-general  St.  Clair's  failing,  'till  too  late  in 
the  year,  and  afterwards  by  a  feint,  converting  the  expedition  into  » 
defcent  upon  the  coaft  of  Britany^  to  abate  the  popular  clamour  for 
their  not  proceeding  again  ft  Canada  ;  all  this  to  prevent  puzzling  "* 
a  fubfequent  congrefs  for  a  peace. 

the 
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the  court  of  Great-Britain ;  all  the  Briti(h  goverrtors  in 
North- America  are  required  to  raife  each  of  them,  fo 
many  independent  companies  of  100  men,  as  they  can 
fpare  and  cfFedl :  thofe  of  New- York,  New- Jerfeys,  Pen- 
fylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  to  be  formed  rnto  one 
corps,  to  be  commanded  by  brigadier  Gooch  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Virginia  ;  the  king  to  be  at  the  charge  of 
arming,  paying,  and  cloathing  of  thefe  troops,  but  the 
feveral  colonics  to  f urn ifli  levy- money  and  vi(3:uallingi 
Virginia  fent  2  companies,  Maryland  3,  Penfylvania  4:, 
Jerfeys  5,  New- York  15,  being  29  companies;    thefe 
were  defigned  againft  Crown- Point,  and  from  thence 
againft  Monreal  ;  the  two  Virginia  companies  remained 
in  the  fort  of  New- York,  the  regular  troops  were  fent 
upon  the  expedition;  the  yellow  fever  at  this  time  pre- 
vailed at  Albany,  therefore  the  troops  for  the  expedition 
rendezvous  at  Saratago  about  30  miles  higher  up  Hud- 
fon's  river :  MaffachufettSrBay  raifed  accompanies.  Con- 
nefticut  10,  Rhode-Ifland  3,  New-Hamp(hire2^  being 
35  companies ;  thefe  were  to  join  the  Britifli  land-forces 
under  lieutenant-general  St.  Clair,  with  a  fquadron  of 
men  of  war  from  England  to  reduce  Quebec  and  all  Ca- 
nada, while  Gooch  was  making  a  diverfion  at  Monreal^ 
60  leagues  further  up  the  river  of  St.  Laurence ;  thefe  co- 
lony militia  were  to  receive  part  of  the  booty,  and  to  be 
fent  home  when  the  fervice  is  over. 

Admiral  I.eftock's  being  appointed  commander  of  the 
iquadron  deftined  for  this  expedition,  in  place  of  admi- 
ral Warren,  a  man  of  integrity,  and  the  delays  until  too 
late  in  the  year,  plainly  evinced  that  the  redudlion  of 
Canada  at  that  time  was  not  intended.     As  the  gover- 
nors of  the  feveral  colonies  had  no  inftruftions  to  difmils 
their  levies  -,  thefe  levies  were  continued  on  foot ;  the 
-  Maflachufetts  men  were  difpofed  into  two  regiments 
Waldo's  and  Dwight*s ;  at  the  requeft  of  governor  Maf- 
carene  5  or  6  of  Waldo's  companies,  the  3  companies  of 
Rhode- Ifland,  and  the  2  companies  of  Ncw-HampQiire, 
'  '  were 
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were  *  fent  for  the  proteftion  of  Nova  Scotia ;  the  other 
1500  men  were  defigned  to  join  the  fouthcrn  levies,  in 
order  to  reduce -f- Crown-Point  fort,  built  by  the  French 
as  a  rendezvous  and  place  of  arms  for  difturbing  our  fet- 
tlements  of  New-England  and  New- York,  fee  p.  1 1. 
Some  mifunderftandings  between  the  feveral  governments, 
and  the  contagious  fickneffcs  which  prevailed  about  Al- 
bany, prevented  the  profecution  of  this  defign :  the  or- 
der for  difmiffingor  dilbanding  of  the  Canada  levies,  did 
not  arrive  until  Odober,  anno  1747,  they  were  accord- 
ingly difmifled,  and  have  produced  another  crop  of  i-^. 
dlers,  the  bane  of  ail  countries. 

Here  we  fhall  continue  the  hiftory  of  the  feveral  bick- 
erings orfkirmifhes  which  we  have  had  in  Nova  Scotia 
with  the  Canadians,  the  other  French,  and  their  Indians. 

After  the  reduftion  of  Port-Royal  or  Annapolis-Royal 
by  general  Nicholfon,  anno  17 10;  notwithftanding  that 

*  The  three  companies  from  Rhode- Ifland  were  fhipwreckcd  near 
Martha's  vineyard,  the  two  companies  of  New-Hampfhire  went  to 
fea,  but  for  fome  trifling  reafon  put  back,  and  never  proceeded  \  tbe 
want  of  thefe  five  companies  was  the  occafion  of  our  forces  lieing 
overpowered  by  the  Canadians  at  Minas  with  a  coniiderable  flaugh* 
ter.  I  ufe  this  expreflion  bccaufe  many  of  them  were  not  fairly  killed 
in  a  military  manner. 

Here  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  the  impropriety  of  the  exprefltOH 
AUXILIARIES,  which  properly  fignifics  foreign  troops  in  aid;  where- 
as the  troops  fent  from  New-England  for  the  protedlion  of  Nova 
Scotia,  belonged  to  the  fame  crown  or  dominion,  and  perhaps  may 
more  properly  be  called  fuccours,  or  re-inforcements. 

-j-  Formerly  New  England  was  generally  in  time  of  the  French 
wars  annoyed  from  the, north-ead ward :  but  this  war  ous  annoyance 
is  north- weft  ward,  that  is  from  Crown- Point :  in  former  wars  there 
was  a  neutrality  between  the  New- York  or  Mohawk  Indians,  and 
the  French  Indians;  fo  that  a  confiderable  trade  was  eafily  canicd 
on  between  Albany  and  Monrcal,  to  the  advantage  of  the  people  of 
New- York  and  disadvantage  of  Canada :  the  French  ereded  this 
fort,  I .  To  prevent  this  difadvantagious  intercourfe  of  trade.  2. 
To  extend  their  claims  of  dominion  and  foil.  3.  The  better  to  dif- 
turb  our  fcttlements  in  times  of  war.  New- York  government  ii 
former  French  wars  did  not  fufFer,  in  this  war  they  have  fulFcrcd 
much. 

by 
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ty  the  capitulation,  the  inhabitants  without  the  Banh'eue 
vere  to  be*  Neutrals,  they  continued  their  hoftilities; 
loftilities  continuing,  the  French  miffionary  prieft,  and 
ivc  of  the  principal  inhabitants  upon  the  river  of  An- 
lapolis,  were  feized  and  kept  as  hoftages,  for  the  inha- 
bitants future  good  behaviour ;  even  notwithftanding  of 
his  precaution,  capt.  Pigeon  with  60  men  being  fent  up 
he  river  for  timber  to  repair  the  fort,  they  were  way- 
lid  by  the  French  and  their  Indians,  this  party  were  all 
:illed  or  made  captives. — Many  other  hoftilities  were 
ommitted. 

After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  a  continued  tranquillity 
[II  the  war  between  New-England  and  their  eaftern  in- 
ians ;  the  French  mifiionaries  perfuaded  the  Indians, 
bat  the  Englifh  had  encroached  upon  their  lands.  Anno 
721,  in  June,  capt.  Blin  a  Nova  Scotia  trader,  Mr. 
lewton  colledor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  others,  were  cap- 
yated  by  the  Indians  at  Pafamaquady,  but  were  foon 
leafed,  bccaufe  gov.  Doucet  of  Annapolis  had  made  a 
rprifal  of  22  Indians^  Along  Cape-Sable  Ihore  the  In- 
ians  began  to  infult  our  fiihing  veffcls :  in  July  thcfe 
idians  take  feveral  fifhing  veflels  on  the  Cape- Sable 
Daft,  kill  and  captivate  many  of  their  men;  governor 
hilips  at  Canfo  fits  out  two  armed  floops,  they  kill  and 
iptlyate  many  Indians,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Indian  lea- 
)ving,  anno  1724.  Anno  1723,  July  15,  the  Indians  at 
lanfo  upon  Durrel's  ifland  kill  capt.  Watkins,'two  mo.re 
icn,  one  woman  and  one  child.  Anno  1724,  in  July,  a 
arty  of  Indians  attack  Annapolis  of  Nova  Scotia,  they 
urn  two  houfes,  and  kill  one  ferjeant,  and  one  private  , 

*  At  prefent  h  feems  an  impropriety  in  the  officers  of  the  troops 
ad  garrifon  of  Annapolis,  and  in  the  neighbouring  governments  of 
few  England,  to  call  the  French  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia,  neu- 
11AL8,  becaufe,  i .  Thefe  French  inhabitants  with  their  Indians  con- 
nucd  our  enemies,  and  in  fa6l  did  kill  and  captivate  many  Britilh 
eo|de,  in  breach  of  t?his  neutrality.  2.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the 
'hole  province  of  Nova  Scotia  or  L' Accadic,  was  abfolutely  ceded  to 
'feat  Britain.  3.  The  principal  men  of  the  French  inhabitants  have 
J^etithe  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

man 
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man  of  a  party  that  fallied :  in  the  fort  they  *  (hot  and 
fcalp'd  one  of  the  Indian  prifoners  as  a  reprilal  for  the  In- 
dians fhooting  and  fcalping  of  ferjeant  Mc  Neal ;  and 
burn  two  French  houfes  as  a  reprifal  for  the  two  Englifh 
houfes  burnt ;  feveral  Englifh  living  without  the  fort 
were  captivated,  but  foon  ranfomed  by  the  French. 

From  this  time  until  the  French  war  in  the  fpring, 
anno  1744,  this  neglefted  non-efFe£tive  garrifon  of  An- 
napolis continued  in  a  profound  peace,  and  fupine  indo- 
lence. In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  French  war,  the 
fort  of  Annapolis  was  in  a  miferable  condition  ;  the  gar- 
rifon foldiers  did  not  exceed  eighty  men,  capable  of  fa- 
tiguing duty ;  hogs  and  (heep  from  without  paffed  the 
foffces  or  ditches,  and  mounted  the  ramparts  at  plea- 
fure. 

War  was  declared  by  Great  Britain  againft  France  (the 
French*  had  declared  war  fome  weeks  before)  ann.  1744, 
March  29;  the  proclamation  of  war  did  not  arrive  in 
Bofton  until  June  2 ;  the  French  of  Cape-Breton  were 
more  early  in  their  intelligence,  and  the  garrifon  of  the 
not  tenable  poll  of  Canfo  could  not  (in  cafe  the  general 
inftrudions  were  fuch)  have  timely  advice  to  abandon 
it  -,  accordingly  about  900  men,  regular  troops  and  mi- 
Jitia,  were  by  M.  Duquefnel  governor,  fent  under  M. 
Du  Vivier  from  Louifbourg;  they  feize  Canfo  May  ij* 
there  were  four  incompleat  companies  of  Phillip's  regi- 
giment  in  garrifon,  not  exceeding  80  men,  with  a  man 
of  war  tender;  the  French  burn  the  fmall  fettlement, 
conditions  were,  to  be  carried  to  Louifbourg,  and  to 
continue  there  one  year,  and  thence  to  be  fent  to  Bofton 
or  Annapolis ;  but  were  fent  to  Bofton  fooner. 

In  June  a  few  fmall  veflels(Delabrotz,  afterwards  taken 
by  the  Maffachufetts-Bay  province  fnow  privateer,  com- 
mander) from  Louifbourg  annoy  St.  Peter's,  and  fom? 

-» 

*  In  fome  Chriftian  countries  fuch  reprifals  in  cold  blood  upoj 
people  not  perfonalJy  guilty,  would  have  been  deemed  ba/baroas  and 

lohumane. 

Other 
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other  fmall  harbours  of  Newfoundland  weft  of  Placentia^ 
and  threatened  Placentia  fort. 

♦Beginning  of  June  about  300  Cape-Sabic  and  St. 
John's  Indians,  under  the  dircftion  of  a  French  miffionary 
prieft,  M.  Luttre,  did  attempt  the  fort  of  Annapolis; 
they  burnt  the  out-houfes,  deftroyed  fome  cattle,  killed 
two  men,  fummoned  the  garrifon  to  furrender,  promif- 
ing  good  quarters,  otherwife  threatened  to  ftorm  them, 
upon  the  arrival  of  fume  French  forces  which  they  ex- 
peded  from  Louifbourg ;  but  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
province  fnow  privateer  beginning  of  July  from  Bofton 
with  the  firft  company  of  militia  (the  government  of 
Maflachufetts  Bay  raifed  4  companies  to  reinforce  the 
garrifon  of  Annapolis)  they  broke  up,  and  returned  to 
Minas  (or  les  Mines)  and  the  women  and  children  of 
Annapolis  removed  to  Bofton  for  fafety. 

In  September,  Du  Vivier  with  60  regular  troops  from 
Lx)uiflx>urg,  and  about  700  militia  and  Indians  (the  above 
mentioned  Indians  joined  him)  upon  the  arrival  of  all 
the  MafTachufetts  fuccours,  particularly  of  capt.  Gotham's 
Indian  rangers  (Du  Vivier  had  lain  fome  weeks  near 
Annapolis  fort)  he  retired  to  Minas:  feveral  meflages 
which  have  been  cenfured,  paffed  between  him  and  the 

*  Here  we  may  obferve  the  forwardnefs  and  adiivity  of  the  French 
Batioxiy  upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  who  thereby  have  a  con£* 
derable  advantage  over  the  unpreparednefs  and  dilatorinefs  of  their 
enemies  :  from  that  national  nufance,  Cape-Breton,  an  efFe^ual 
French  place  of  arms  to  diilrefs  the  Britifh  north  America  colonies,  at 
once  and  before  we  had  notice  from  home  of  a  French  war,  there 
iflued  three  expeditions,  viz.  againfl  Placentia,  Canfo,  and  Annapolis- 
Royal  ;  Duquefnel  (otherwife  a  good  officer)  governor  of  Cape- 
Brecon,  erred  in  being  too  forward  ;  he  had  inilruflions  along  with 
the  declaration  of  war,  not  to  attempt  any  expedition  (this  I  learnt 
from  M.  le  Marquis  de  la  Maifon  fort,  commander  of  a  French  man 
of  war,  the  Vigilant  of  64  guns,  taken  by  commodore  Warren  and 
captain  Dooglafs)  until  further  orders  from  the  French  'court ;  per- 
haps, as  Louifbourg  was  ill  garrifoned,  it  was  fufpefted  that  fuch  ex- 
peditions might  alarm  the  neighbouring  populous  Britiih  colonies, 
and  prompt  them  to  the  reduction  of  Louiiibourg,  as  it  really  hap- 
pened with  good  fucccfs* 

garrifon 
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g^rrifon  officers  of  Annapolis :  the  n^ofl:  favourable  ac« 
count,  is.  That  Du  Vivier  acquainted  them  that  he  ex- 
pefted  (in  the  mean  time  they  might  have  good  terms  of 
capitulation)  from  Lx)uifbourg  fome  men  of  war,  one  of 
70  guns,  one  of  56  guns,  and  one  of  30  guns,  with  can- 
'  non,  mortars,  and  ftores,  and  a  reinforcement  of  250  more 
troops;  the  anfwerof  the  garrifon,  was.  That  when  this 
force  arrived,  it  was  time  enough  to  make  propofals: 
after  he  had  tarried  there  three  weeks,  difappointed  and 
difcontented,  he  retired  to  Minas ;  next  day  after  his  de- 
camping fome  trifling  veffels  with  cannon,  mortars,  and 
warlike  ftores,  arrived  in  the  bafon  of  Annapolis,  and 
hearing  of  Du  Vivier's  being  withdrawn,  they  were 
afraid  of  our  frigates  annoying  of  them,  they  foon  re- 
moved, and  as  it  happened,  they  narrowly  efcaped  our 
veffels :  Du  Vivier  from  Minas  went  to  *  Bay  Vert,  and 
thence  to  Canada,  and  from  thence  home  to  France. 

As  the  Cape-Sable  and  St.  John's  Indians,  perfifted  in 
their  hoftiliticsagainft  the  fubjedls  of  Great  Britain  ;  in 
November  1 744,  the  government  of  the  Maffachufctts- 
Bay  declares  war  againft  them,  declaring  them  enemies- 
and  rebels;  becaufe  they  had  joined  the  French  enemy  in 
blocking  up  of  Annapolis,  had  killed  fome  Britifh  fob- 
jects,  and  had  committed  other  depredations ;  the  Pali- 
maquady,  Penobfcot,  Noridwoag,  Pigwocket,  and  other 
Indians  weftward  of  St.  John's,  are  forbid  to  have  any 
correfpondence  with  thofe  Indian  rebels  •,  for  ail  Indians 
eaftward  of  a  line,  beginning  at  three  miles  eattof  Pafa- 
maquady,  and  running  north  to  St.  Laurence  river ;  the 
government  fettles  for  a  Abort  time  premiums,  viz.  100 1, 
new  f  tenor,   for  a  male  of  1 2  ast.  and  upwards  fcalp'd, 

*  Bay  Vert  is  the  embarkadier  from  Canada  to  annoy  Annapolis, 
and  other  places  in  Nova  Scotia ;  here  are  only  four  miles  land- 
carriage  to  ChiconeiSlo  bay,  which  falls  into  the  great  bay  of  Fundi 
of  Nova  Scotia  :  upon  this  pafs  a  fort  would  be  of  good  fervice  to 
prevent  Canada  incurfions,  and  to  obviate  the  perverting  of  the  • 
French  inhabitants  of  L'Accadie  from  their  allegiance  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain. 

t  VVhercof  at  prefent  anno  1748,  50s.  is  equal  to  2cs.  ft.;  oid 
tenor  is  only  one  quarter  of  new  tenor. 

and 
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«id  lo^h  new  tenor  if  captivated;  for  women  and 
rhildren  50I.  fcalps,  55  1.  captiyes.  Sometime  after* 
vards  it  was  found  that  the  Penobfcot  and  f^pridswog 
[ndians  alfo  joined  with  the  French  ;  the  affembly  of 
Maffachufetts-Bay  colony  Auguft23,  i745»  extend  the 
premiums  for  fcalps  and  captivated  Indians  to  all  places 
W.  of  Nova  Scotia,  250 1,  new  tctior  to  voluntiers,  and 
100  1.  new  tenor  to  troops  in  pay*. 

Anno  1745  in  May,  M.Martin,  a  lieutenant  from  Ca- 
lada-,  captain  of  a  company  of  Salvages  or  Indian  rangers^ 
I  true  partizan,  with  about  9O0  reggamufRnsj  Canadi- 
ans^ other  French  and  Indians  5  conies  before  Annapolis; 
they  continued  but  a  ihort  time  and  returned  te  Min^s,' 
and  I  fuppofe  by  orders  from  Louifbourg,  went  to  relieve 
Louifbourg  at  that  tinle  beCeged  :  capt^  Donahew  in  the 
fervice  of  the  Maflachufetts  colony  met  with  them  in 
Afmacoufe  harbour  June  15,  being  2  (loops,  2  fcooners, 
and  about  60  large  canoes  ^  upon  the  further  appearance 
of  Beckett  and  Fories,  this  body  of  French  and  Indians 
Ifctired  and  returned  to  Minas.  From  that  time  until 
de  Ramfay's  attempt  in  Sept.  1746,  the  garrifon  of  An* 
bapolis  fufFered  no  infuits. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  French  war  there  haVe 
been  quartered  at  Minas  and  Chicopidlo  and  the  neigh- 
faturing  t^rench  villages,  a  diTperfed  number  of  officers 
and  ibldiers  from  Canada  ;  but  from  Marin's  leaving  of 
Annapolis  in  the  beginning  of  July,  I745,  to  the  arrival 
ctfdeRamlay  in  September,  1746,  the  garrifon  of  An* 
Ikapolis  enjoyed  their  wonted  reft. 

In  the  fummer  1 746,  a  force  of  about  1 600  men,  re* 

Klar  marine  troops,  Canadian  militia,  and  Coureurs  des 
«8,with  French  Indians,  under  the  command  of  M.  de 
Hamlay,  arrive  in  Minas^  to  join  the  forces  expected  from 

•  If  Da  Vivier  with  his  900  men,  which  reduced  Cafifo,  had  di* 
l^eAly  proceeded  to  Annapolis^  and  been  joined  by  the  Cape-S^ble  t^ 
St.  John^s  Indians^  he  xnuil  infallibly,  and  with  aife,  have  redueed 
Alinapolis. 

*Yoi,  L  X  Fraoct 
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Franre  under*  the  duke  d'Anville,  they  were  much  ca- 
reffcd  by  our  French  fubjefts  there;  and  our  Minas  fub- 
jc(5ts,  gave  to  the  garrifon  of  Annapolis  deceitful, and 

no 

•  In  the  fpring  1 746,  the  French  fitted  a  flrong  armament  at  Breft 
to  be  commanded  by  duke  d'Anville  lieutenant-general  des  Arme'es 
navales,  to  recover  Louifbourg,  and  diftrefs  theBritifh  North- Ame- 
rica; they  did  not  fail  from  Rochelle  until  June  22,  they  efcaped  or 
were  overlooked  by  the  Britiih  admiral  Martin's  fquadron  of  ob- 
fervation  ;  the  court  of  Great  Britain  had  certain  information  of  their 
being  failed,  and  of  their  deftination;  but  perhaps  for  certain  reafons 
of  ftate,  did  not  fend  after  them,  though  we  had  at  that  time  an  equal 
or  better  armament  ready  to  fail.  This  French  fleet,  after  a  tedious 
paflfage,  and  having  fufFered  in  a  ftorm  near  the  ifiand  of  Sable,  did 
not  arrive  off  of  Chebudlo  in  Nova  Scotia  until  Sept.  i  o.  The  arma- 
ment confided  of  1 1  line  of  battle  fhips,  fome  frigates,  2  fire-lhips, 
tranfports,  &c.  having  31 50  land-forces  aboard.  Duke  d'Anville's 
inftruftions  were,  to  proceed  againft  Louifbourgh,  and  when  taken  to 
difmantle  it,  thence  to  proceed  againfl:  Annapolis  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
when  taken,  to  garrifon  it :  thence  he  was  to  fail  for  Bofton,  and  bum 
it ;  afterwards  in  ranging  along  he  was  to  annoy  and  diftrefs  the 
coaft  of  North- America,  and  finally  to  vifit  our  Weft- India  fogar 
iflands. 

D'Anville  detached  3  capital  (hips  and  a  frigate  under  the  com* 
mand  of  M.  Conflans  to  coaroy  the  trade  to  Cape  Francois  in  Hiipa- 
niola,  and  to  return  and  join  the  grand  fquadron;  thefe  were  the4 
French  men  of  war  which  near  Jamaica  fell  in  with  a  Britifli  fqua- 
dron commanded  by  commodore  Mitchel ;  but  Mitchel,  in  eiFefi,rc- 
fufed  taking  of  them.  M.  Conflans's  orders  were,  that  for  advice.he 
was  to  cruifc  upon  the  Cape -Sable  fhore  between  Cape  Negroeand 
Cape  Sambro  for  a  limited  time,  and  then  to  fail  diredtly  for  France; 
they  received  no  advice,  and  never  joined  D'AnviJle's  fquadron  j 
thefe  were  the  (hips  that  fpoke  with  fome  of  ourfiihing  fcooners,and 
gave  a  feint  chace  to  the  Hinchinbrook  man  of  war  fnow  Sept.  15. 
they  avoided  giving  any  alarm  to  our  Louifbourg  fquadron. 

This  P'rench  armament,  from  their  being  long  aboard  before  they 

failed,  and  from  a  tedious  pafTage,  were  become  very  fickly  (dukeD  . 
Anville  died  and  was  buried  at  Chebut^o)  they  put  in  to  Chebufto  har- 
bour, landed  and  encamped  to  recruit  their  health  ;  in  this  place,  near 
one  half  of  their  people  died  of  fcorbutick  putrid  fevers  and  dyien- 
teries;  the  Nova  Scotia  Indians  frequented  them  much,  and  thiscarop 
illncfs  becoming  contagious,  the  Nova  Scotia  Indians  were  reduced.by 
above  one  third:  they  were  fupplied  with  frelh  provifions  from  our 
French  diiirids  of  Minas„  Cobcqiiif^,  Fifaquid,  and  Chiconifto  ;  to^ 
French  commiiTarics  or  purfers  of  the  fquadron  paid  according  to  m* 
ftru^^ions,  no:  only  for  this  frcfti  ftock,  but  for  all  the  provifions  turn  ft* 
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ho  other  intelligence :  here  they  continued  fome  mdhthsi 
but  the  winter  feafon  approaching,  and  no  tidings  of  the 
French  arnrwment,  the  French  troops  deemed  it  advifr 
able  to  return  to  Canada ;  in  their  return,  duke  D'An- 
vilJe's  armament  arrives  in  Chebufto  of  Nova  Scotia,, 
and  an  cxprefs  was  fent  tp  recall  themj  about  400  of. 
ihem  were  overtaken,  and  returned  with  De  Ramfey, 

cd  to  the  Canadians  and  their  Indians,  from  the  commencemait  of 
this  war.  Our  fquadron  at  Cape  Breton  under  admiral  Townihend, 
did  not  viiit  the  French  fleet  when  diftrefled. 

The  feafon  of  the  year  being  .too  far  advancQd»  their  ftrengtli 
much  impaired,  the  detached  four  men  of  war  net  having  joined 
them,  and  from  difappointments,  and  the  officers  in  a  fret  with 

*  one  another,  it  was  refolved  in  a  council  of  war  to  proceed  againfl 
Annapolis- Royal  of  Nova  Scotia  :  they  failed  from  Chebudio,  06t. 
r ^ ;  after  four  days  they  met  with  a  florm  off  of  Cape  Sables,  and  in 
ft  council  of  war  it  was  refolved  to  return  dire£Uy  for  France.  Two 
of  the  fiquadron  were  in  the  bay  of  Fundi,  (hips  of  60  and  36  guns  ; 
dkat  of  ^6  guns  came  into  the  bafonj  our  (hips,  the  Chefter^  Shirley, 
tnd  (Ordnance  frigate,  well-mannM  with  land-forces,  went  in  chace 
of  Aem,  the  Chefler  ran  aground ;  the  French  fhips,  after  having 
pot  ftfliore  ah  exprefs,  with  advice  to  De  Ramfay^  that  the  French  fleet 

.  were  ret^ned  to  Prance,'  efcaped  and  continual  their  voyage  home. 
This  French  armiament  upon  the  coaft,  for  very  good  reafons,  a- 
lan&ed  Boilon ;  in  a  feW  days,  with  great  expedition,  it  was  reiii* 
forced  by  6400  country  inland  militia ;  the  militia  of  the  fea  coaft 
conotries  remained  at  home  for  their  own  defence,  to  prevent  depre- 
dations :  upOn  occaiton  Connedicut  was  to  have  fent  us  6000  men, 

*  ■  beme  about  one  half  of  their  militia. 

The  French  in  Chebudlo  were  eight  fliips  of  the  line ;  whereof 

'   the  Perfait  was  burnt,  as  incapable  to  proceed ;  upon  the  coaft  Of 

France  the  Nottingham  took  the  Mars,  the  Exeter  arove  the  Ardent 

aihore,  and  burnt  her  ;  this  wafr  the  fate  of  the  great  French  armada 

or  armament  a^ainft  the  Britilh  North- American  colonies. 

The  Britiih  (quadron,  commanded  at  firft  by  admiral  Warren,  and 
afterwards  by  admiral  Leilock,  with  land-forces  under  the  command 
of  Heat,  general  St.  Clair,  which  feemed  deilined  againd;  Canada^ 
and  to  obferve  the  French  fquadron  in  North  America,  after  many 
delays,  on  account  of  contrary  winds  and  other  pretences^  was 
*  converted  to  an  invaiion  upon  the  coaft  of  Britanny :  the  troops 
landed  at  Quimperleyi>ay,  Sept.  20,  and  bombarded  Port  TOrient; 
Bept.  26,  the  trbops  retreated,  and  left  4.  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a 
ben-inch  mortar,  ammunition,  and  ftores;  fome  marines  and  Tailors 
Were  left  behind  \  Oft.  i  embarked  at  Quimperley ;  afterward&fome 
Uud  at  Quiberon,  and  did  a  fmall  matter  of  damage. 

'  X  2  •  Culon, 
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Culon,  and  La  Corncj  three  captains  of  marines,  and 
chevaliers  or  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis.  Towards 
the  end  of  September,  Dc  Ramfay  comes  before  Anna- 
polis, made  no  affault,  but  encamped  at  fome  diftance  j 
the  Chefter  man  of  war  of  50  guns,  the  Shirley  frigate 
of  20  guns,  and  the  Ordnance  fchooner,  at  that  time 
were  in  the  bafon  of  Annapolis ;  three  companies  of  re- 
inforcements for  the  garrifon  from  Bofton  were  arrived, 
and  Dc  Ramfay  having  had  advice  of  the  French  fleet 
being  returned  to  France,  made  the  French  decamp 
Oftober  22,  and  return  to  Minas. 

His  defign  was  to  quarter  at  Minas  and  Chiconido, 
during  the  winter,  and  to  join  the  French  fleet  and  Jand- 
forces  which  were  expefted  to  reduce  Annapolis,  in  the 
fummer;  governor  Mafcarene  of  Annapolis,  judged  that 
in  addition  to  the  three  companies  of  voluntiers  which 
arrived  from  Bofton  in  autumn,  1000  men  of  reinforce- 
ments from  New  England,  might  be  fufficient  to  diflodgc 
the  French  enemy,  and  to  confume  (by  purchafe)  all  the 
French  inhabitants  provifions  produced  there,  in  time 
coming  to  prevent  the  fubfiftence  of  the  enemy,  who 
"might  lodge  there  and  corrupt  the  inhabitants  ;  and  Bri- 
tifli  forces  being  quartered  among  them,  might  influence 
them  to  continue  in  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain :  MaflachuflTcts-Bay  aflTembiy  vote  500  men  to 
be  ferit,  Rhode Ifland  300  men,  andNewHamplhire  200 
men ;  the  Rhode  Ifland  men  were  fhipwrecked  nearMar- 
tha's  Vineyard,  thofe  from  New  Hampfliirc  fet  out,  but 
put  back  upon  fome  trifling  excufe,  and  never  proceed- 
ed, the  500  men  from  Bofton  only  arrived  \  the  difap- 
polntment  of  the  Rhode  Ifland  and  NewHampftiire  men 
was  the  rcafon  of  our  fubfequent  difafter  at  Minas. 

Our  firft  parcel  under  capt.  Morris  arrived  at  Minas, 

Dec.  12;  when  all  were  arrived  they  did  not  exceed  47? 

men  befides  ofikers;  water-carriage  in  the  winter-feafon 

being  impracticable,  they  marcl.ed  by  land  30  leagues, 

with  much  hardfiiip,  in  eight  days*,  every  man  fct  out 

with  14.  days  provilion  upon  his  back  j  the  main  body 

was 
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was  quartered  at  Grand  Pre,  in  a  very  loofe,  ill-cootriv*d, 
fcattered  fituation,  but  upon  alarm  to  repair  to  the  main 
guard ;  col.  Noble  fuperfeded  col.  Gorham  in  the  chief 
command  •,  Gorham  and  major  Phillips  with  a  fmall  ef- 
corte  fct  out  for  Annapolis,  Jan.  29-,  they  were  but  nine 
miles  on  their  way,  when  the  French  began  their  attack* 

The  French,  well  informed  of  our  fcattered  fituation, 
as  to  cantonment,  and  not  regularly  provided  with  am- 
munition and  provifion,  fet  out  from  Chiconidto,  Jan.  8,  •. 
for  Mtnas,  which  by  heading  of  creeks  and  rivers  isabout 
30  leagues  diftance,  and  by  excurfions  to  bring  along  as 
many  of  the  fettlers  and  Indians  as  poffible,  did  not  ar- 
rive at  Minas  until  Jan.  31,  and  began  about  three  hours 
in  the  morning  by  many  diftant  attacks  or  onfets  at  the 
fame  time,  in  parties  of  70  to  50  men  j  they  were  about 
600  of  the  enemy,  Canadians,  inhabitants,  and  French 
Indians;  they  killed  rnany  of  our  tpen  in  a  moft  inhu  . 
mane  bafe  manner ;  col.  Noble,  lieuts.  Lechemore  (ne^ 
phew  to  the  late  lord  Lechemore)  Jones,  Pickering,  en- 
fign  Noble,  with  about  70  ferjeants,  corporals,  and  pri- 
vate men;  made  prifoners  capt.  Doane,  lieut.  Gcrrifh, 
and  enfign  Newton,  in  all  about  6g  men,  the  wounded 
included  ;  many  of  the  prifoners  were  fet  at  liberty. 

The  French  were  well  provided  with  fnow-fhoes^ 
this  necefliry  winter- marching  article  we  negledted : 
however,  a  confiderable  number  of  our  men  got  toge- 
ther, but  as  they  had  not  exceeding  8  fhot  per  mzn^  and 
provifions  being  fcanty,  they  capitulated,  i.  We  are  to 
march  off  with  arms  Ihouldered,  druins  beating,  colours 
flying,  through  a  lane  of  the  enemy  with  refted  fire- 
locks. 2.  To  be  allowed  fix  days  provifion,  one  pound 
Df  powder,  with  ball.  3.  Not  to  carry  arms  in  the  bays 
of  Minas  and  Chiconidto  for  fix  months. 

De  Ramfay  being  lame  was  not  in  this  onfet,M.Culon 
had  the  command ;  and  after  Culon  was  wounded,  M. 
La  Corne  conirnanded;  this  affair  being  over,  they  re- 
turned to  Chiconifto,  and  expecting  La  Jonquiere's  (qua- 
dron  with  land-forces  from  France  in  the  fummer,  they 

X  3  continued 
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continued  at  Minas  and  ChicOniclo,  until  they  received 
advice  by  feme  ftprelhips  for  Canada,  which  had  elcaped 
*  of  La  Jonquierc's  fleet  being  dtftroyed.  May  3,  1747  : 
then  they  returned  toCanada,  and  have  given  no  further 
difturbance  to  Nova  Scotia  :  notwithftanding,  for  the 
better  fecurity  of  the  fort  and  garrifon  of  Annapolis, 
MaflachuflTcts  Bay  this  fpring,  J 748,  fends  a  reintorcc- 
nicnc  of  7  companies  of  iniUtia. 

Having  briefly  related  the  French  bickerings  with  us 
in  Nova  Scotia,  we  proceed  to  foipe  further  accounts  of 
that  country. 

Annapolis  in  44  d.  40  m.  N.  Lat.  tide  33  feet,  lies 
upon  a  fine  bafon,  but  the  rapid   tides  in  the  bay  of 

f  Anno  1747,  in  the  fprirg,  the  French  Breft  and  Rochefort  fleets 
joined  ac  Rochelle,  and  failed  from  thence;  they  confifted  of  38 fail, 
viz.  feven  men  of  war  from  74  to  44  gans ;  of  thefe  the  Invincible 
of  74  guns,  and  a  frigate  of  44  guns  {the  only  man  of  war  that  cf- 
caped  b(*ing  taken)  were  to  convoy  the  fix  Eaft  India  (hips ;  the  o- 
ther  five  men  of  war,  with  tranfports  and  merchantmen,  having  fol- 
diers,  (lores,  and  goods  aboard,  were  dcfigned  for  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada.  Admirals  Anfon  and  Warren,  with  1 3  line  of  battle  fhips, 
2  frigates,  and  a  firc(hip,  fell  in  with  them.  May  3,  in  N.  Lat.  43  d. 
46  m.  and  fruflrated  two  French  expeditions,  to  North- America  and 
to  the  Fad-Indies ;  fix  of  the  men  of  war  were  taken,  all  the  fix 
Eaft-India  company  (hips,  and  many  of  the  tranfports ;  we  had  4000 
to  5000  French  prifoners,  with  their  commodore  or  admiral  M.  Pe 
la  Jonquiere  chef  d'Efcadre,  an  old  man  of  70  at. ;  all  this  was  ef- 
fcfled  with  a  very  inconfiderable  lofs  of  men  ;  feven  companies  of 
Frampton's  regiment  were  aboard  (the  other  three  companies  were 
in  the  grand  battery  o£  Loui(bourg  in  Cape  Breton)  and  behaved  well. 
M.  De  St.  George,  a  knight  of  Malta,  commanded  that  part  of  the 
fleet  which  was  bound  to  the  Eaff- Indies. 

I  (hall  but  juft  mention  (becaufe  not  nearly  related  to  our  fubjeft) 
the  a(5lion  of  admiral  Havvke,  O^.  14,  1747,  near  Cape  Finiftre, 
with  a  fquadron  of  14  capital  (hips ;  he  fell  in  with  a  French  fleet 
commanded  by  M.  De  TEntendiere  chef  d'Efcadre,  of  8  large  line 
of  battle  (hips,  and  1 80  merchant- men ;  four  of  the  men  of  war  were 
deftined  to  bring  home  a  fleet  from  Martinique;  only  two  of  the 
French  men  of  war  eicaped  ;  the  merchant-men  in  time  of  the  aflion 
made  the  beft  of  their  way,  but  fome  were  picked  up  by  our  priva- 
teers loon  aficr,  and  in  the  VVeil-lndies. 

Fund^ 
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Fundi  make  a  difficult  navigation ;  into  this  bafon  comes    . 
a  river  of  good  water-carriage,    without  falls   for  25 
miles,  and  near  it  are  feveral  f  nail  villages  or  parcels  of 
French  fcttlements,  which   in  lime  of  peace  plentifully 
and  cheap  fupply  the  garrifon  with  frefh  provifions  and 
other  neceflaries :  from  cape  Anne  near  Bc^on  harbour, 
to  cape  Sables  are  87  leagues,  from  cape  Sables  to  Anna-  * 
polis  are  30  leagues  j  capt.  Campbell  in  the  Squirrel  man 
of  war,  failed  from  Marblehead  near  Bofton  harbour 
((hortcftcourfe)  in  23  hours.  The  Engl  ilh  have  no  other  - 
footing  in  this  province,  befidcs  the  fort  of  Annapolisj 
and  before  this  French  war,  a  fmall  fiJhery  at  Canfow 

,Aglatc  la  Tour,  grand-daughter  to  the  before  nlenti-* 

oncd  La  Tour,  by  management  and  for  fmall  confidcra- 

tionSy  obtained  procurations  and  quit-claims,  from  all  the 

heirs  of  La  Tour,  and  B^lle-iQe ;  Ihe  married  a  fubalterrx- 

officer  in  Phillips's  reginient;  flie  went  to  England,  and-*. . 

fold  the  feigneurie  or  property  of  all  the  province  to  the 

crown  of  Great  Britain,  Anno  173 1,  for  2000  guineas  i- 

the  fole  property  of  all  the  province  is  now  in  the  crown, 

and  at  preknt  yields  not  exceeding  17!.  fterl.  per  ann. 

quit-rent:  By  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  French  in  Noyar 

Scocia,  upon  their  taking  the  Britifh  government  oaths, 

/were  to  continue  in  their  pofleflions ;  the  not  appropria- 

'ted  lands  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain's  inftruftions  were  * 

referved  for  proteftant  fubjeds ;  -J-  notwithftanding  of 

this  inftruftion,  the  French  Roman  Catholic  fubje£bs,  as 

they  fwarm  (as  thfcy  multiply  in  families)  make  free 

'  with  thefe  crown  lands. 

t  Perhaps  governor  Phillips  and  lieut.  governor  Armftrong,  for 
fecret  valuable  confidcrations,  made  to  the  Srench  inhabitants  fome 
oonceffion*,  indulgencies,  or  connivances.  When  wc  recolleft  fuck 
mercenary  connivances  of  governors ;  and  while  our  French  inhabi- 
'tants  retain  a  language  and  religion  the  fame  with  France^  our. natural 
enemy,  and  entirely  different  from  that  of  Great  Britain ;  they  muft 
iiiUurally  and  unavoidably,  upon  any  mlfunderflandin|;  between  tho  ^ 
Britifh  and  French,  favour  the  French  intereft :  therefore  they  muft 
be  removed  by  fome  fubfequent  treaty,  or  be  dbowed  oat^  or  their 
language  and  religion  muH  gradually  be  changed. 

'     X  4  Anno 
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Anno  1717  col.  Phillips  was  appointed  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  place  of  Vetch,  and  of  Newfoundland 
in  place  of  Moody  •,  the  four  independent  companies 
of  Annapolis,  and  the  four  independent  companies  of 
Placentia,  with  two  more  additional  companies  were  re- 
gimented in  his  favour,  making  a  reduced  or  reformed 
regiment  of  445  men,  officers  included.  After  the  French 
redu^ion  of  Canfo,  our  foldiers  prifoners arrived  at  An- 
napolis, being  about  60  men,  the  poor  remains  or  re« 

'  prefentatives  of  four  companies;  three  of  thefe  compa- 
i^ies  were  incorporated  with  the  five  companies  of  Anna- 
polis, and  with  the  fourth  company  of  Canfb  :  thus  at 
Annapolis  were  fix  companies,  at  Placentia  one  company, 
and  the  three  new  companies  ro  be  fcnt  from  England  to 
St.  John's  in  Newfoundland,  made  up  the  regiment  of 
ten  companies,   to  be  com  pleated  to  815  men,  officers 

'included,  the  compliment  of  a  Britifh  marching  regi- 
ment: the  reinforcements  and  recruits  for  this  regiment 
from  England,  by  mifmanagement  and  negleft  were  very 
unfortunate ;  and  the  regiment  remains  in  an  abjedk  \oW 
eftate,  tho*  in  time  of  war,  and  continual  jeopardy,  from 
our  neighbouring  French,  and  armaments  from  France. 
In  order  to  colonize  this  country,  governor  Phillips 
had  a  royal  inflruftion  to  form  a  council  for  the  manage-  . 
ment  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  province-,  and  according- 
ly in  April  1720,  did  appoint  i2Councellors,  viz.  John 
IDouccr,  lieur.  governor,  Laurence  Armftrong,  Paul  Maf- 
carene,  Cyprian  Southack,  John  Harrifon,  Arthur  Savage, 
John  Adams,  Herbert  Newton,  William  Skeen,  William 
ShcrrifjT,  Peter  Boudrie,  and  Gijlam  Phillips,  eiqrs;  By 
the  fifth  inflrudion,  if  any  of  the  council  be  abfent  from 
the  province  exceeding  12  months,  without  leave  from 
the  commander  in  chi'tf,  or  abfent  two  years  without  the 
king's  leave,  his  place  fhall  be  deemed  void  or  vacant. 
In  the  abfcnce  of  the  governor  and  lieur.  governor,  the 

.  cldclt  counfelior  is  to  aft  as  prefident  of  the  council, 
and  to  take  upon  him  the  government :  thusann.  1739* 

t'pon  the  death  of  lieur.  governor  Armftrong,   major 

Mafcarene, 
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Maicarene,  a  foldier  from  his  youth,  a  gentleman  of  pto^ 
biry  and  exemplary  good  life,  became  and  continues  pr&* 
fident  of  the  council,  and  commander  in  chief  for  the  time 
)!>eing,  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.     As  Maicarene 
was  only  major  of  the  regiment,  and  Cofby  lieut.  <;oL  of 
the  regiment,  and  lieut.  governor  of  the  fort  of  Annapolis,.  • 
and  confequently  his  fuperior  officer ;  Colby  feemed  to  ' 
difpute  the  command  of  the  province,  but  by  a.,  order    . 
from  home,  it  was  determined,  "  That  whatever  ranfc    - 
any  perfon  may  have  out  of  the  council,  he  muft  fubmir.  * 
.    to  the  laws  of  feniority,  which  in  civil  government 
*   ought  never  to  be  difpenfed  with,  but  by  his  majefty's 
\  Ipecial  order  under  his  fign  manual.**    The  governor 
Phillips  difputes  the  moiety  of  the  falary  which  the  com« 
mander  in  chief  of  the  province  claims  in  the  abience  • 
of  the  governor;    but  by  an  inftruftion  or  order  from,, 
home,  the  42  inftru6tipn  to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  is^t^* 
alfo  direfted  to  take  place  in  Nova  Scotia,  viz.  Upon 
the  governor's  abfence,  one  full  moiety  of  the  falary,  all 
perquifites,  and   emoluments  whatfoevcr,  fliall  be  paid 
and  ,lati$fied  unto  fuch  lieut.  governor,  commander  in 
chief,  or  prefident  of  our  council,  who  fhall  be  refident 
'    upon  the  place  for  the  time  being,  for  the  better  fup# 

port  of  the  dignity  of  the  government.'* 
.  :-Xol.  Phillips,  governor  ofNova  Scotia  and  Newfoundf 
land,  and  col.  of  a  regiment  in  garrifons.  there,  arrivedi 
in  Bofton  1720,  Oft.  4;  upon  his  arrival  in  Nova  Scotia 
880  cfFeftive  men  of  the  French  Inhabitants,  took  the  * 
oaths  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ;  at  this  time  annp    . 
X  748  we  reckon  French  inhabitants  in  Nova  Scotia  fronj 
3000  to  40QO  fcncible  men  ;  Indians  in  Nova  Scetia  not 
tf^eeding  250  marching  men,  the  contagious  diftempers 
of  D'Anville's  fleet  reduced  them  very  much. 
.  ^    Col.  Phillips,  with  advice  and  confent  of  his  counci'^ 
is  jmpowercd  to  grant  lands  under  certain  limitations^  \    ^ 
bm  in  general  at  id.  fieri,  per  an.  per  acre  quit-rent,  R6-   . ' 
"man  Cacholicks  are  excepted.    Col.  Ph — ps  had  fundry 
.  ti^m  allowed  by  the  board  of  ordnance  for  repairing 

forti- 
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fortifications  and  the  like,  at  Annapolis  and  Canfo  ;  and 
were  converted,  as  is  faid,  to  bis  own  proper  ufe.  In 
time  of  peace  the  garrifons  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New- 
foundland, witli  a  reduced  regiment  of  foot,  and  detach- 
ments from  the  train,  coft  Great  Britain  about  1 5,000  !• 
per  annum. 

When  Maflachufetts- Bay  colony  obtained  a  new  char- 
ter (their  former  charter  was  taken  away  at  the  fame 
time  with  many  corporation  chalPters  in  England  in  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  and  beginning  of  the  like 
or  more  arbitrary  reign  of  James II)  7  Odlober,  1691, 
Nova  Scotia  at  that  time  in  pofleflion  of  the  French,  was 
annexed  (as  was  alfo  Sagadahock,  or  duke  of  York's 
property)  to  the  Maflachufetts  jurifdiflion,  to  keep  up 
the  claim  of  Great  Britain ;  Nova  Scotia  has  fince  been 
conftitutcd  a  feparate  government ;  and  has  continued 
about  40  years  to  this  time,  a  nominal  Britifli  province 
without  any  Britifh  fettlement,  only  an  *  infignificant 

preventive,  but  precarious  fort  and  garrifon. 

As 

*  The  regiments  in  garrifon  at  Louifbourg,  may  be  conveyed  to 
Nova  Scotia,  and  cantoned  a  nor/jfl  the  French  fettlements ;  aftrt 
Ibme  (hort  time  to  be  difbanded,  with  fome  encouragement  of  lands 
and  other  things  as  fettlers:  thus  we  may  by  degrees  elbow  the 
French  out  ot  their  language  and  religion,  and  perhaps  out  of  their 
lands,  as  many  of  them,  difTatisfied  with  our  neighbourhood,  will 
chufe  to  remove  home  to  France,  or  retire  to  Canada ;  theremainaer 
will  in  courfe  continue  in  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Bri* 
tain.  Nova  Scotia  has  contiauedly  been  in  the  jurifdidliott  of  Great 
Britain,'for  about  40  years,  and  from  tiie  bad  management  of  thole 
concerned,  in  all  that  time,  not  any  family  natives  of  Great  Britain, 
or  of  Britifh  cxtraft,  have  been  induced  to  fettle  there;  there  area 
few  families  in  and  belonging  to  the  garrifon  of  Annapolis. 

Notwithftanding  of  the  expediency  in  giving  up  and  demoliflijng  0* 
Louifbourg,  it  may  prove  a  puazling  alFair,  i .  Becaufe  contrary  to 
the  prevailing  popular  opinion.  2.  As  the  French  have  made  no  land 
Conquefts  in  any  of  the  Britifh  dominions,  the  French  have  no  equi' 
valcnt  rellitution  to  make  for  Cape  Breton,  unlefs  by  connivance  01 
our  miniftry,  in  negledini;  the  defence  of  Annapolis  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia, we  give  it  to  the  French,  to  be  made  ufe  of  as  an  equivalent;  » 
this  could  be  fuppofed,  the  prefent  miniilers  will  not  heartily  thanK 
the  bold  New  Englandcri  for  th.ir  great  cxrenceof  men  andmoD^/ 
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As  this  country  is  rude,  a  geographical  defcription  of 
it  cannot  be  expeded ;  it  is  a  large  extent  of  territory, 
[>ounded  weftward  by  the  Bay  of  Fundi,  and  a  line  run- 
ning  northward  from  St.  John^s  river  to  St.  Laurence  or 
Canada  great  river  ;  northward  it  is  bounded  by  the  iajd 
St.  Laurence  river ;  eaftward  it  is  bounded^  the  guiph 
of  St.  Laurence  and  gut  of  Canfo,  which  drvides  it  from  . 
the  illand  of  Cape  Breton,  and  fouth-eafterly  it  is  bound* 
:d  by  Cape-Sable  fhorer 

The  mod  valuable  article  in  this  province  is  the  CapCr 
Sable  coad,  where  is  a  continued  range  of  cod-fi(hing 
tanks,  and  many  good  harbours;  it  is  true,  that  along 
the  Cape* Sable  fhore  and  Cape- Breton,  for  fbnoe  weeks 
in  fummer,  there  are  continued  fogs  (as  upon  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland)  from  the  range  of  banks  to  the  eafl> 
irard,  that  the  fun  is  not  to  be  feen  ;  but  without  ftorms 
>r  bad  weather ;  the  reft  of  the  year  is  clear  weather, 
fcry  fuitable  for  dry  cod-fi(h.^along  this  coaft  to  keep 
ricar  of  lands-ends  or  promontories,  of  rocks,  and  or 
hoals,  the  courfes  are,  from  Cape  Anne  near  Boftoa 
to  Cape- Sables     E.  by  N.  87  leagues 

to  Cape-Sambro  E.  by  N.  half  N.  50 
to  Canfo  E.  N.  E.  45 

to  Louifbourg    E.  northerly  18 

•         '  200  leagues. 

Some  of  thefe  harbours  are  called  Port  Latore,  PortRof' 
ivay.  Port  Metonne,  PortMetway,  La  Have,  Malagalh, 
Chebu£bo.  In  Chebudo  in  the  autumn  1 746  lay  the  French 
^mada  under  duked'Anville,  deftined  to  deftroy  or  dif- 
trels  all  the  Britiih  North  America  fettlements :  this  bay 

ja  tlie  redadion  of  Louifboarg,  and  prefervation  of  Annapolii ,  but 
peckon  them  ofRcidufly  daring :  notwithftanding  the  reprieve  which 
thefe  expeditions  give  to  debtors,  and  by  (Iretching  our  paper-credit, 
depreciate  the  nominal  currency  in  favour  of  our  landed  debts ;  per- 
Inps  a  majority  of  the  leg — tare ;  we  may  favourably  conftnie  ft 
p  dons,  in  duty  to  their  country^  and  to  the  intereft  of  all  the  domi- 
nions of  Great  Britain, 

ana 
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and  river  of  Chebufto  bids  fair  in  time  to  become  the 
principal  port  of  Nova  Scotia  and  its  metropolis ;  from 
this  there  is  good  wheel  land-carriage  communication 
with  the  bay  of  Minas  ;  that  is,  with  La  Riviere  des  Ha- 
bitants or  La  Prarie,  with  the  river  of  Cobaquid ,  with  the 
river  of  Pifaquid,  and  the  bcft  parts  of  the  province.  It 
is  true  Annapolis  lies  upon  a  fine  bafon,  and  is  more  in- 
land for  a  large  vent  or  confumption  (thus  London,  Bri- 
ftol,  LiverpooI,Glafcow  have  become  rich)  but  the  coun- 
try round  it  is  bad,  and  the  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundi  ren- 
ders the  navigation  difficult. 

Upon  the  oppofite  or  wefterly  (hore  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundi  are  the  rivers  of  Pafamaquady  and  St.  Croix,  being 
about  17  leagues  N.  W.  from  the  gut  or  entrance  of  the 
bafon  of  Annapolis ;  the  river  St.  Croix  is  the  boundary 
between  Nova  Scotia  government,  and  the  territory  of 
Sagadahock,  or  the  duke  of  York's  property  ;  for  the 
prefent  in  jurifdidion, annexed  to  the  neighbouringNew- 
England  province  of  Maffachufctts-Bay.  Upon  this 
ihore  further  northward  is  the  rivtr  of  St.  John^s  10 
leagues  diftant  from  the  gut  of  Annapolis;  this  is  a  profit- 
able river  of  long  courfe,  a  confiderable  tribe  of  the  Ab- 
naquie  Indians  are  fettled  here,  but  always  (from  the  in- 
dolence of  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia)  in  the  French 
or  Canada  inttreft :  the  prodigious  falls  or  rather  tides  in 
this  river  near  its  mouth  of  30  fathom,  are  rot  a  cataradt 
from  rocks,  but  from  the  tide  being  pent  up  in  this  river 
between  two  fteep  mountains :  by  this  river  and  carry- 
ing-places there  is  ti  communicanon  with  Quebec  the 
metropolis  of  Canada.  When  we  reduced  Fort-Royal 
1 7 10,  major  Livingfton  and  St.  Cafteen  went  by  this  ri- 
ver to  acquaint  the  generiil  of  Canada  concerning  that 
event.  Higher  or  more  northward  is  Cape  Dore,  about 
30  leagues  from  Annapolis  ;  here  is  plenty  of  mineral 
coal  for  firing;  feme  years  fince,  this  affair  was  under* 
taken  by  a  company,  but  ibon  dropt  with  lofs;  here  are 
fomc  (lender  veins  of  copper  ore,  fome  thin  lamina?  of 
virgin  copper,  and  a  golii  fulphur  marcafite. 

Upon 
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tjpon  the  cafterly  (hore,  or  gulph  of  Su  Laurence,  is 
Canfo  gutj  a  fafe  and  (here  pafTage  from  the  Britifh  fee* 
tiements  to  Canada  river,  6  leagues  long,  i  league  wide  ; 
a  good  navigation,  from  the  journals  of  Capt.  Gaytoa 
anno  1746,  upon  a  cruize  to  Bay  Verte^  About  25 
Jeagues  further  is  Tatamaganahou,  %.  confiderable  No- 
va Scotia  French  diftrid  or  fettlement,  and  good  road 
for  veflels ;  14  leagues  further  is  Bay  Verte,  (hallow  wa- 
ter, but  theembarquadier  from  Canad^^  todifturb  u$  in 
Nova  Scotia ;  from  this  are  only  4  miles  land  carriage*to 
the  river  of  Chiconifto  ;  here  we*  may  obfcrve,  that  up- 
on the  Chiconi£to  bay  fide  are  1 1  fathom  tide^  upon  the 
gulph  of  St.  Laurence  or  Bay  Verte  fide,  arc  only  4  to 
5  feet  tide.  Further  {Ifle  Bonaventurc  and  Ifle  Pcrcce 
intervening,  where  the  French  by  treaty  of  Utrecht  do 
rightfully  cure  dry  cod  fi(h)  at  the  fouth  entrance  of  the 
river  of  St.  Laurence,  is  Gafpee,  a  deep  bay  and  good 
harbour  5  here  unrighteouQy  the  French  dry  cod  fi(h  ; 
I  obferve  in  the  late  French  charts  publifhed  by  autho- 
rity, there  is  a  territory  priokt  oflf,  called  Gafpee,  as  if 
not  belonging  to  Nova  Scotia  or  L'Accadie,  ceded  Co 
Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  fuch  a  paper 
encroachment,  if  not  attended  to,  may  be  conftrued  alter 
many  •years  a  juft  claim  by  prefcription  ;  fuch  is  at  pre- 
fcnt  the  difpute  between  the  Baltimore  family  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  Pen's  family  of  Penfylvania  concerning  the 
old  Dutch  charts,  and  our  new  charts  in  relation  to  Cape 
Cornelius  the  fouth  cape  of  Delaware  Bay,  and  Cape 
Hcnlopen,  20  miles  fouth  wefterly  from  the  mouth  of  De- 
Jaware  Bay,  in  running  the  line  between  the  three  low^r 
counties  of  Penfylvania  and  Maryland. 

Nova  Scotia  is  divided  into  lo  Or  12  diftridhj  each 
diftridt  annually  chufes  otte  deputy  to  be  approved  by 
the  commander  and  council  at  Annapolis ;  he  is  a  fort 
^f  agent  for  thediftrift,  and  reports  the  ftate  of  chedi- 
firia  from  time  to  time  ;  they  are  in  no  legiQative  or 
executive  capacity  •,  the  French  mifllonaries,  who  are  not 
©nly  appointed  by  the  bifhop  of  Qyebcc  in  Canada,  but 

under 
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under  his  dircftion  (a  fcandal  to  the  indolent  govern- 
ment and  garrifons  of  Nova  Scotia)  in  their  fcveral  di- 
ftrifts  and  villages,  aft  as  magiftrates  and  juftices  of  the' 
peace;  but  all  complaints  may  be  brought  before  the 
commander  in  chief  and  council  at  Annapolis. 

The  New-England  bills  of  publick  credit,  everfince 
the  ceffion  by  the  treaty  of  Utrechr,  have  been  their 
common  currency ;  until  the  late  intolerable  deprecia- 
tion by  immenfely  multiplying  this  credit  beyond  its 
bearings,  by  expeditions,  and  in  fad  the  credit  of  thofe 
bills  is  almoft  funk  *,  or  rather  loft  ;  the  French  inhabi- 
tants abfolutely  refufe  them  in  currency. 

TJland  of  Sables. 

This  iQand  muft  be  deemed  in  the  jurifdidion  of  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  it  lies  upon  the  latitudes  of 
that  coaft,  though  at  a  confiderable  diftance;  and  the 
Britifh  exclufive  line  of  fifhery  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
17 1 3  beginning  at  this  ifland,  implies  the  fame  to  be- 
long to  Great  Britain  ;  the  name  is  French,  and  we  re- 
tain it  with  much  impropriety  ;  we  ought  to  have  tranf- 
lated  it  to  Sandy  ifland,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  have 
turned  Point  de  Sable  (a  former  French  diftrift  in  St. 
Chriftopher's)  to  the  prefent  Britifli  name  Sandy  point. 
The  property  is  loudly  (that  is  in  the  publick  news-pa- 
pers) claimed  by  fome  private  perfons;  I  fhall  not  in- 
quire into  the  merit  of  the  affair. 

I  am  informed  by  people  who  were  fliipwreckM  there, 
and  lived  fome  months  upon  the  ifland,  that,  from  Canfo 

♦  In  a  meflage  Nov.  c,  1 747,  from  the  houfe  of  rcprefentativcs  of 
the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  relating  to  the  pay  of  Canada 
forces^  to  their  governor,  it  is  reprefen ted,  "  Should  fuch  a  further 
fum  be  emitted,  as  is  neceffary  for  the  purpofe  mentioned  in  yourEx- 
cellency's  mefTage,  we  apprehend  it  muft  be  followed  by  a  great  im- 
.pairj  if  not  utter  lofs  of  the  publick  credit,  which  has  already  beca 
greatly  wounded.'*  Thus  the  odium  of  this  iniquitous  or  bale  mo- 
ney currency  is  thrown  upon  Mr.  S ley^  by  the  proper  monc/ 

branch  of  the  legiflature. 

3  w 
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t3  the  middle  of  the  ifland  are  35  leagues  fouth ;  it  is  a 
low  land,  with  fmall  rifing  knowles  of  fand  called  . 
downs,  in  form  of  an  elbow,  the  bite  to  the  northward, 
about  20  miles  in  length,  and  narrow ;  by  reafon  of 
(holes  of  fand,  fmall  tides  5  or  6  feet,  and  a  great  furf ; 
it  is  inacceffible,  excepting  in  the  bite,  where  boats  may 
land.  Formerly  fome  perfons  of  humanity  put  Cattle 
afhore  to  breed,  for  the  relief  of  the  fliipwreck'd,  and 
by  multiplying,  they  anfwered  that  benevolent  charitable 
end  ;  until  fome  wicked,  mean,  rafcally  people  from  our 
continent,  deftroyed  them  to  make  gain  (thefe  robbers 
of  feafaring  people,  called  thefe  depredations,  making  of 
a  voyage)  of  their  hides  and  tallow.  The  fouth  fide  is  in 
43  d.  50  m.  n.  lat.  no  trees,  their  principal  growth  is 
juniper  buflies*,  huckle-berry  bumes,  •!•  cranberries, 
§  bent-grafs ;  fome  ponds,  abundance  of  foxes  and 
feals  ;  great  fnows  in  winter,  but  do  not  lay  long. 

At  this  ifland,  which  is  deemed  30  leagues  eaftward 
^from  the  Cape  Sable  fliore  of  Nova  Scotia  or  L'Accadie, 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  1713,  begins  the  Bridfli  exclu- 
fivc  line  of  fiftiery,   running  S.  W.  indefinitely,  and  in- 
cluding the  fifliing  banks  belonging  to  the  ifland. 

Cape  Breton  IJlands. 

Cape  Breton  cannot  properly  be  called  aBritifli  colony, 
until  confirmed  by  fome  fubfequent  treaty  of  peace,  and 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  notwith- 
itanding  its  retarding  the  profecution  of  this  hiftory,  I 
cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  the  rcduftion  of  Louif- 

*  Fitisid€ea  artguiofa^  LB.  Vaccinia  nigra ^  Park,  black  whorts, 
or  bill-berries.  * 

t  Oxycoccus  fi<ve  ^vaccinia  faluftrisy  I.  B.  Mofs-berries,  or.  marfli 
whortlc- berries  ;  the  French  of  Canada  call  it  Canneberge  ;  it  is  plen- 
ty all  over  the  northern  parts  of  North-America ;  and  is  a  moft  ex- 
qoifitely  agreeable  acid  i'auce  for  all  roaft  meats^iind  for  paiby  tarts. 

§  Grrmenfpicatumy  fecalinumj  maritimum^  maximum^  fp^^^  longiore 
T.  Spnrtium,  'Jpic^tum,  pungens  eceantatm,  I.  B.  Engliih  or  Dutch 
fea  matwced. 

bourg. 
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bourg,  being  in  our  neighbourhood,  an  event  recent  and 
very  nnemorable.  I  (hall  endeavour  to  relate  it  with  ex- 
aftnefs  and  impartiality.  By  afcribing  every  ftep  of  it  to 
Providence,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  conftrued  as  detradiing 
from  the  merits  of  the  country  of  New- England,  the 
place  of  my  abode  or  home.  The  motto  may  h^Audaces 
fortunajuvaty  and  with  good  propriety  may  be  termed 
Dignus  vindice  nodus^  and  without  imputation  of  cant,  be 
afcribed  to  fome  extraordinary  interpofition  of  Provi* 
dence  in  our  favour  :  Governor  Shirley  in  a  fpeech  ob- 
ferves,  that  "  fcarce  fuch  an  inftance  is  to  be  found  ia 
hiftory  :'*  .A  colonel  in  this  expedition  gave  it  this  turn, 
"  that  if  the  French  had  not  given  up  Louifbourg,  we 
might  have  endeavoured  to  ftorm  it  with  the  fame  pro* 
fpe(3:  of  fuccefs,  as  the  devils  might  have  ftormed  Hea- 
ven." The  annual  convention  of  the  New-England  mi- 
nifters,  in  their  addrefs  to  the  KING,  call  it,  "  The 
wonderful  fuccefs  GOD  has  given  your  American  for- 
ces :'*  A  clergyman  from  London  writes,  "  This  prof- 
perous  event  can  hardly  be  afcribed  to  any  thing  fhort  of 
an  interpofition  from  Above,  truly  uncommon  and  extra- 
ordinary.'* Thefe  expreflions  of  the  Governor's,  &c. 
ought  not  to  be  conftriipd  as  derogating  from  the  moft 
bold  adventure  of  the  New-Englanders. 

The  redudion  of  Louifbourg  was  much  above  our 
capacity;  in  (hort,  if  any  onecircumftance  had  rakena 
wrong  turn  on  our  fide,  and  if  any  one  circumftance 
had  not  taken  a  wrong  turn  on  the  French  fide,  the  ex- 
pedition muft  have  mifcarricd,  and  our  forces  would 
have  returned  with  (hame,  and  an  inextricable  lofs  to 
the  province ;  as  this  was  a  private  or  corporation  ad- 
venture without  any  orders  from  the  court  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  charges  would  not  have  been  reimburfed  by 
the  parliament  5  and  the  people  of  New-England  from 
generation  to  generation  would  have  curfed  the  advife 
and  promoters  of  this  unaccountably  rafh  adventure. 

Ji 
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In  the  congrefs  of  Utrecht  when  the  French  demanded 
Cape  Breton  ifland,  it  was  propofed,  that  it  fhould  lie  in 
common  for  the  ufe  of  the  Britifti  and  French  fifhery, 
"without  any  fettlements  or  forts,  but  open  ;  the  French 
would  have  acquiefced ;  but  in  this,  as  in  fome  other  ar- 
ticles, our  abandoned  wicked  miniftry  of  that  time  gave 
the  French  nation  more  than  they  really  expefted,  viz. 
the  exclufive  property  and  dominion  of  the  iQand,  with 
the  liberty  of  fortifying.  It  is  generally  thought,  that 
by  next  peace  Louifbourg  will  be  demolijfhed,  and  the 
ifland  laid  open  and  in  common  to  both  nations  :  It  is 
certain,  that  the  duke  D'Anville  had  an  inftroftion,  if 
he  fucceeded  in  recovering  Louiflx>urg,  to  demolifh  it. 

As  this  was  a  private  adventure,  upon  furrcnder,  we 
might  havedemolifhed  it  foon,  and  converted  the  artille- 
ry, other  warlike  (lores,  and  many  other  valuable  things, 
to  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  the  New  England  colonies  con- 
cerned,  and  fo  have  put  an  end  to  a  great  accruing 
charge :  The  charge   of  maintaining  a  garrilbn  there  * 
with  men,   provifions,  warlike  ftores,  and  repairs  in 
rime  of  peace,  will  be  a  great  and  unprofitable  article  of 
national  expence,  and  as  both  nations  are  much  in  debt, 
neither  of  them  will  incline  to  k$  at  the  charge,  but 
agree  to  demoiifli  it.     As  Great  Britain  are  a  fmall  peo*- 
ple,  but  at  prefent  matters  at  fea,  their  game  is  to  pro- 
cure all  the  advantages  of  an  extcnfive  commerce ;  we 
are  not  capable  of  peopling  and  maintaining  land-ac- 
^irements :  Perhaps  the  promoters  of  this  very  popular 
adventure  do  not  receive  the  fincere  thanks  of  the  mini- 
ftry or  managers  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain  (this  may 
be  the  reafon  of  the  remoras  in  our  foliciting  a  ♦  rcim- 

•  Perhaps  our  agent  or  agents  at  home  (who  are  in  the  nature  of 
attemies  for  the  province  or  corporation)  to  ingratiate  themfiplves 
■jwrkh  our  legiflature,  have  reprefented  the  affair  wrong,  which  has 
induced  tbem,  in  quality  of  a  colony  legiflature,  to  count  their  chick- 
en before  they  are  hatched,  and  in  fome  fenfe,  to  prefcribe  to  the 
ioTcrcign  legiflature  of  Great  Britain,  concerning  the  difpofition  of 
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burfemcnt)  becaufe  thereby  they  have  incurred,  to  pleafe 
t\)t  populace,  an  annual  charge  of  60,000 1.  fterl.  per 
ann.  or  600,000 1.  New-England  currency,  a  conlickr- 
able  article  where  ways  and  means  were  difficult. 

If  the  ad  of  parliament  againft  impreHing  of  feamea 
in  the  fugar-iflands,  had  been  extended  to  the  northern 
American  colonies,  we  (hould  have  been  eafy  under  a. 
Britifli  fquadron  ftaxioned  at  Bodon,  and  their  bills  home 
for  fupplies,  would  have  made  good  returns  for  our  mer- 
chants ;  our  traders  could  not  have  fuSered  above  2  or 

# 

3  per  cent,  difference ,pf  in furance,  which  is  a  trifle  com* 
pared  with  the  great  charge  incurred  by  reducing  of 
Louifbourg,  and  of  maintaining  it  during  the  wa,r. 

Here  I  (hjill  gjve  fomc  (hort  account  of  evenemcDts 
in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America,  from  the  cpm- 
mencement  of  the  prefent  French  war  to  the  prefcnt  tiipe 
May  1 748  5  I  Ihali  not  notice  fmall  aflaits,  which  do 
not  require  mention  in  a  general  hiftory. 

The  French  declared  war  againft  Great  Britain  Mgrcb 
^5*  17441  N.  S.  Great  Britain  declared  war  againft 
France  March  29,  1744,  O.  S.  The  French  in  tbefe 
parts  had  more  early  intelligence  of  the  war ;  at  BoftoQ 
we  did  not  proclaim  this  war  until  June  2.  May  139  M. 
Du  Vivier  with  a  fevv  armed  fmall  veflels,  and  about  900 
regular  troops  and  militia  from  Louifbourg,  takes  Canfo 
without  any  refiftance,  and  carries  the  nominal  four 
companies,  being  70  to  Sofoidiers,  and  the  few  inhabi- 
tants, prifoners  to  Ix)uifbourg. 

Here  is  a  notorious  inftance  of  the  French  too  forward 
rafli  condudl  •,  contrary  to  exprefs  inftruftions  fent  by  the 
court  of  France  to  the  garrifon  of  Louifbourg,  along  with 
the  declaration  of  war  (my  information  was  from  M.  k 
Marquis  de  la  Maifon  Forte,  Capt.of  the  Vigilant)  thai 

jhis  money.  There  is  a  late  incident  not  in  our  favour,  the  Dokerf 
Newcaftle,  concerned  in  all  our  colony  expeditions,  is  removed  from 
being  eldeil  Secretary,  thatis  oF  the  (buthcrn  provinces,  to  which  Ii** 
hind  and  the  Plantations  are  annexed; 

conUdcring 
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conMmtng  the  weak  and  mutinous  ftate  of  their  garri- 
Ibfiy  it  was  not  advi&able  for  them^  until  further  orders^ 
to  attempt  any  expedition  which  might  alarm  the  popo* 
tous  neighbouring  Britifh  colonies.  2.  If  inftead  of 
Gtldng  che  infigntficant  poft  (did  not  def<^Te  the  name 
€if  for0)pf  Canfo  in  their  neighbourhood^  the  fooner  to 
hutnour  the  vanity  of  an  eclat ;  had  they  with  the  fame 
force  gone  diredly  to  Annapolis,  by  furpHze  it  would 
have  cafily  fubmitted. 

About  the  fame  time  a  fmall  inconfiderable  arma^ 
ment  from  Louifbourg,  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Brotz^ 
made  ibme  depredations  about  St.  Peter's  of  Newfound** 
hnd,  and  threatned  Placentia  fort«  .This  de  la  footiC, 
in  a  French  .privateer  (loop  of  iS  guns  and  94  men,  was 
foon  after  this  taken  by  the  Maflachuietts  province  fnow 
Capcv  Tyng,  upon  the  coaft  of  New- England,  and  Car- 
ried into  BQfto|i.  A  fmall  privateer  from  Louilbourg 
takes  a  Hoop  with.  whale«-oil  aboard  from  Nantucket 
ifland  bound  to  Bofton. 

See  the  fedion  of  Nova  Scotia,  p.  3i9>  for  the  afr^ 
Csmpts  againft  Annapolis  in  June,  by  fome  Indians  under 
the  diicftion  of  M.  Lufre,  a  French  miflSonary  prieft  1 
and  in  September,  by  fome  French  and  Indians  com- 
manded by  M.du  Vivier,   who  burnt  Canfo  !n  May. 

End  of  Jujy  Capt.  Roufe  in  aBofton  privateer,  arrived 
at  St.  John's  harbour  in  Newfoundla^nd^  from  the  great 
banks-,  he  brought  in  8  French  fhips  with  90,000  mud- 
fifli.  In  Auguft,  Capt.  Roufe  in  confortfhlp  with  C^pt, 
Cleves  in  a  (hip  and  fonie  fmall  craft,  and  50  marines, 
fitted  out  by  the  Britifli  man  of  war  ftationed  at  New- 
foundland, fail  in  queft  of  the  French  fhips  that  cure 
cod-fifh  in  the  northern  harbours  of  Newfoundland  ^ 
Auguft  1 8  at  Fifliot,  they  took  five  good  French  fhips, 
fome  dried  fifh  but  not  well  cured,  and  70  tons  of  liver^ 
oil ;  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  harbours  of  St.  Ju- 
lian and  Carrous.  Capt.  Roufe  hereby  merited,  and 
accordingly  was  made  a  polt  or  rank  captain  in  the  Bri- 
tifli navy. 

Tz  Id 
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In  September  dies  Du  Qucfnel  the  French  governs 
of  Ca^-Breton,  a  good  old  officer,  and  was  fucceeded  in 
command  by  M.  du  Chambon  an  old  poltroon. 

In  Odlober  Capt.  Spry  in  the  comet-bomb,  upon  the 
coaft  of  New-England,  takes  a  French  privateer  in  her 
firft  voyage  or  cruize,  Capt.  Le  Grotz,  i6  guns  lOo 
men,  whereof  fome  were  Irilh  Roman-catholick  fbldiers 
formerly  of  *♦  Phillips*s  regiment  from  Canfo  j.  this  pri- 
vateer was  called  Labradore,  from  a  gut  in  Cape- Breton 
inr here  (he  was  built }  (he  had  taken  two  or  three  of  our 
coafters  from  Philadelphia.  About  this  time  Capt.  Wa- 
terhoufe  in  a  Bofton  privateer  refufed  a  French  Eaft- In- 
dia (hip  richly  laden  ^  and  Capt.  Loring  in  a  fmall  Bo- 
ilon  privateer  was  taken  by  a  new  French  man  of  war 
from  Canada  bound  to  LouKbourg. 

Nov.  19,  (ails  from  Loui(bourg  the  French  grand 
fleet  of  fiih  (hips,  of  fur  (hips  from  Canada,  &c.  This 
fleet  con(ifted  of  3  Frcpch  men  of  war,  6  Eaft-India 
jhips,  3 1  other  (hips,  9  brigantines,  5  fnows,  and  2 
fchooncrs  %  7  veflTels  remained  to  winter  at  Louifbouig. 

'  This  is  a  (hort  hiftory  of  the  fea  campaign  (as  the 
French  exprefs  it)  in  the  northern  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica for  anno  1 744. 

Anno  1745  in  March,  f  La  Renommce  a  French  fri- 
gate of  32  guns,  350  fcamen,  and  50  marines,  charged 
with  publick  difpatches,  and  defigned  for  obfervation,  in 
cruizing  along  the  Cape-Sable  coaft,  met  with  fevcral  of 
our  fmall  armed  vc(rels,  and  with  the  Connedicut  tranf- 
ports,  which  upon  any  other  occafion  (he  might  have 
dcftroyed  with  eafe  :  If  fhe  had  put  into  Loui(bourg,  by 
the  addition  of  good  officers,  of  men,  and  of  (lores, 
the  garrifon  would  have  been  encouraged,  and  perhaps 
"have  rendered  our  expedition  vain :  But  having  difcovcr* 

*  In  this  regiment  they  have  been  much  guilty  of  inlifting  Roman — 
catholicjcs,  becaufe  ch^ap  and  cafxiy  to  begot. 

t  This  was  the  beft  advice  boat  the  French  had,  (he  was  taken 
fL  voyac^e  to  Hifpaniol^. 
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cd  an  expedition  againft  Louifbourg  in  great  forward- 
nefs,  flie  made  the  beft  of  her  way  to  carry  immediate 
advice  thereof  to  France;  and  a  fquadrop  under  thi 
command  of  M.  Perrier  was  foon  fitted  out  from  Breft 
for  the  relief  of  Louifburg;  la  Renommee  failed  in  this 
fquadron,  (he  was  an  exquifue  failor,  and  at  length  taken 
by  the  Dover,  1  747. 

In  May  the  f  Vigilant,  a  French  man  of  war  of  64 
guns  and  560  men,  with  a  good  land-fall»  inftead  of  go- 
ing dirediy  into  the  harbour  of  Louifbourg,  attacked  a 
Britifh  man  of  war  of  40  guns,  the  Mermaid,  capt. 
Douglafs;  this  prudent  officer  by  a  running  fight  decoy'd 
the  French  (hip  into  the  clutches  of  commodore  Warren 
in  the  Superbe  of  60  guns;  in  company  were  alfb  the  El- 
tham  of  40  guns,  the  MafTachufTcts  frigate  of  20  guns, 

t  Commanded  by  M.  le  Marquis de  la Maifon  Forte,  fon-inlaw 
to  M.  Chiconeau  iirft  phyfician  to  the  French  king.  This  gentleman 
was  too  rafh  in  firing ;  as  he  met  with  Britifh  men  of  war,  he  (hould 
have  made  the  befl  of  his  way  to  port,  and  only  have  pat  his  men 
In  a  poflure  to  prevent  boarding,  without  firing,  which  flops  the 
ihip's  way,  and  have  received  the  fire  of  our  fhips  filently.  Not- 
wxthflanding  this  mifcondud,  the  marquis  was  a  man  of  good  (entc 
and  obfervation ;  he  made  this  good  remark,  that  the  French  officers 
of  Loui/bourg,  in  bad  policy,  hindered  the  Englifh  from  viewing  at 
all  times  the  ftrength  of  their  forts ;  becaufe  if  the  Englifh  had  been 
well  informed  of  its  ilrength,  the  moft  fanguine,  rafh,  wrongheaded 
peifon,  if  not  a  natural  fool  could  not  have  imagined  fuch  a  redaction 
withont  regular  troops,  and  without  artillery  ;  our  proper  cannon 
(the  10  euns  of  x  8  lb.  fhot  lent  us  from  New  York  excepted)  were 
bad,  old,  and  honey-comb'd,  4  of  them  fplit  in  firing.  He  further 
well  obferved,  that  our  aiiowing  the  French  officers  prifoners  freely 
to  view  Boflon  and  the  country  of  New  England,  would  efFedually 
difcoarage  and  forbid  any  French  attempt  to  invade  a  country  fo 
well  peopled. 

Here  we  may  obferve,  that  t^e  warlike  names  of  the  French  men 
of  war,  found  more  elegant,  proper,  and  bold,  than  the  fiat  appella* 
tions  of  the  Britifh  men  of  war,  by  the  names  of  counties,  towns, 
and  perfons :  for  infUnce,  in  the  French  navy  there  are,  le  Terrible, 
TArdent ,  le  Fougueux,  le  vjars,  le  Neptune,  le  Jafon ;  le  Vigilant, 
le  Gloire,  la  Renommee,  Sec.  In  the  Engli^  navy  our  names  are 
^,  the  Kent,  the  Devonfh.re,  the  Cumberland,  the  London,  theE- 
dinburg,  the  Cheftcr  j  the  hnnce  Frederick,  the  Princefs  Mary,  the 
Wager,  Jcc. 

y  3  *  4nd 
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and  the  Shirley  galley  of  20  guns ;  the  Vigilant-ftruck  to 
the  Mermaid,  May  18,  and  was  manned  chiefly  frocQ 
^eW'  England :  if  the  Vigilant  had  arrived  in  Louiibourg 
conlidering  the  many  good  officers  aboard,  a  large  num« 
ber  of  failors  and  marines,  with  great  quantities  of  fiores, 
we  fhould  have  been  difappoimed  in  the  redudlion  of 
Louiflx)urg. 

If  the  propofal  made  three  days  before  the  Vigilant  was 
fcized,  had  taken  place,  viz.  of  laying  up  the  men  of 
war  in  Cbapeau  rouge  bay,  and  landing  the  failors  and 
marines  to  join  our  fieging  army  ;  the  Vigilant  would 
have  got  in  and  fruftrated  the  reduction  of  Louifbourg. 

M.  Marin,  after  a  vain  attempt  againft  Annapolis 
in  Nova  Scotia,  with  900  French  and  Indians,  in  fmall 
^oops  and  canoes,  was  bound  to  the  relief  of  Loui{bourg 
by  molcfting  the  fiege,  in  Afmacoufe  harbour  they  were 
difperfcd  by  fome  of  our  fmall  armed  veffels  June  15  ; 
fee  Nova  Scotia  feftion,  p.  3^1. 

The  French  fquadron  of  7  men  of  war,  commanded 
by  M.  Pcrrier,  dcfigned  for  the  relief  of  Louifbourg,  fct 
out  from  France  too  late.  July  19,  in  N.  lat.  43  d.  45 
tn.  W.  long,  from  London  40  d.  30  m.  E.  off  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  took  our  prince  of  Orange  mad  ihipt 
lieutenant  governor  Clark  of  New- York  aboard;  here  the 
l**rench  learnt  that  Louifbourg  had  furrendered  ;  without 
this  intelligence,  they  would  have  become  a  prey  to  our 
I«ouifbourg  fquadron ;  the  French  altered  their  meafures, 
and  in  a  ftorm  were  difperfed ;  la  Galette  of  jz  guns  did 
not  rendezvous ;  the  Mars  66  guns,  St.  Micl»el62  guns', 
and  the  Renommee  of  32  guns,  put  back  to  France  ^  the 
Parfeit  46  guns,  Argonoute  46  guns,  and  Ic  Tournoir 
32  guns,  put  into  the  harbour  of  Carrous  in  the  Borthern.. 
parts  of  Newfoundland  51  d,  5  m.  N.  lat.  lay  there  threes 
weeks,  and  failed  a  convoy  for  the  French  filh  fhips. 

Some  homeward-bound  rich  French  fhips,  ignorant  €►  " 
this  event,  came  before  Louifbourg  to  refrcfh,  and  wcr  ^ 
taken  by  our  Ihips ;  as  all  the  Britifh  men  of  war  ha^^ 
entered  into  a  contraft  of  joint  fharing,  I  fhall  not  prt^f- 
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cuTarize  the  fhips  that  made  the  fcizures :  July  24,  they 
look  an  Eaft-India  fhip  from  Bengal, value  75,000 1,  fterl. 
foon  after  they  take  another  Eafti-lndia  (hip*  Auguft  221^ 
was  taken  a  South-Sea  (hip  (decoy*d  by  the  Bofton 
packet  capt.  Fletcher)  value  about  40Q,goo  1.  fterl. 

In  July,  we  fent  fome  fmall  craft  to  St.  John's  ifland 
to  bring  away  the  French  inhabitants,  to  be  tranfported 
to  France:  fome  of  our  men  imprudently  and  too  fe- 
curely  went  afhore,  they  were  ambufcaded  by  fomtf 
French  and  Indians,  we  loft  28  men  killed  and  captivated. 

Oft.  5.  failed  5  men  of  war,  via  Newfoundland  with 
the  two  Eaft-India  (hips  for  England,  to  be  condemned 
there,  conform  to  an  aft  of  parliament  \  the  South-Sea 
fliip,  for  certain  reafons,  was  condemned  as  unfit  to  pro- 
ceed :  the  Vigilant,  Chefter,  and  Louifbourg  fire-(hip 
were  left  to  winter  there. 

Our  provincial  privateer  fnow  capt.  Smilhurft,  was 
loft  in  a  ftorm,  and  all  the  men  drowned. 

Our  fea  campaign,  anno  1746,  was  as  follows.  In  the 
autumn  1745,  were  (hipt  off  from  Gibraltar  the  two  re- 
giments foot  of  Fuller  and  Warburton,  with  three  com- 
panies of  Frampton's  regiment;  they  arrived  in  the  win- 
ter'upon  this  bad  coaft  (I  mean  the  winter  coaft  of  New- 
England,  Nova-Scotia,  and  Cape-Breton)  and  therefore 
put  into  Virginia  to  wait  the  fpring  (eafon  j  they  arrived 
at  Loui(bourg  May  24,  1746,  arfd  relieved  our  New- 
JEngland  militia  of  about  1500  men  that  had  kept  gar- 
Tifon  there  at  the  charge  of  Great  Britain  from  the  fur- 
render  of  the  place  June  17,  1745;  commodore  Warren 
received  a  commi(Fion  as  Governor,  and  col.Warburton 
as  lieutenant  Governor  of  the  garrifon  of  Louifbourg  and 
territories  thereunto  belonging.     Admiral  Warren's  oc- 
^  cafions  called  him  home,  and  Mr.  Knowles  was  appointed 
Governor  and  Cbmmodore  of  a  fmall  fquadron  there,  it  is 
iaid,  he  behaved  in  a  moft  imperious,  difguftful  manner. 
Admiral  Town(hend  with  a  fquadron,  was  ordered 
from  our  Weft-India  fugar  illartds,  for  the  protcftion  of 

Y  4  Louif- 
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Louilbourg,  he  continued  there  in  harbour  all  the  time 
that  Duke  d'Anville's  French  fquadron  was  upon  our 
coaft,  without  giving  them  any  moleftation  in  their  great 
diftrefs,  doubtlefs  from  fome  fccret  inftruflions,  which 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  communicate  to  Mr.  KnowJes. 
Townfhend  with  eight  (hips  failed  in  November  from 
Louifbourg  for  England. 

The  ftory  of  d'Anvillc's  expedition  that  autumn  in 
thefe  feas,  we  have  already  related  in  the  fedtion  of  Nova 
Scotia,  p.  3^2. 

In  the  fummer  by  an  order  from  home,  the  feveral 
northern  colonies  did  raife  forces  towards  the  reducing  of 
Canada;  fee  p.  324:  this  was  perhaps  only  a  ftare- 
amufement,  without  a  real  defign  to  profecute  the  af- 
fair :  the  MafTachufetts-Bay  voted  3000  men,  whereof 
2000  were  inlifted,  and  by  an  order  from  home,  they 
were  difmiffed  in  Odtober  1 747,  after  having  further  in- 
volved the  province  in  a  confiderable  debt  for  inlifting, 
vidualling,  and  providing  of  tranfports. 

Anno  1747.  In  the  fpring,  a  French  fquadron  with 
Tranfports  and  land  forces,  fitted  out  in  France,  for  the 
annoyance  of  Cape  Breton,  and  reduftion  of  Annapolis 
in  Nova-Scotia,  were  intercepted,  beginning'of  May,  by 
admirals  Anfon  and  Warren*s  fquadron;  fee  p.  326. 
M.  de  Ramfay,  with  his  party  of  Canadian  French  and 
Indians,  had  wintered  at  Chiconifto,  to  join  the  land 
forces  from  France ;  but  upon  the  news  of  La  Jonqoiere's 
difafter,  they  returned  to  Canada ;  and  from  that  time 
to  this  prefent  writing  May  1748,  Annapolis  has  been 
in  perfeft  fccqrityand  tranquillity;  there  is  at  this  time 
a  rumour  of  fome  expedition  oli  foot  in  Canada. 

Beginning  of  winter  commodore  Knowles  from  Louif- 
bourg with  a  fmall  fquadron,  was  joined  at  Bofton  by  the 
ftatio!!  (hips  of  North- America,  leaving  their  trade  ex- 
pofcd  to  jhe  depredations  of  French  and  Spanilh  priva- 
teers ;  he  failed  to  our  windward  fugar  iflands,  and  fronm 
jbqnce  to  Jamaica;  having  made  up  a  confiderable  (qua— 

dro* 
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dron  with  land  forces  aboard,  he  was  to  diftreis  the 
French  harbours  and  fettkmcnts  on  Hifpanioia  (the 
French  call  the  ifland  St.  Domingue)  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble,  he  has  already  reduced  and  demoiiflied  a  ftrong  fort 
in  Port  Louis ;  here,  1741,  lay  a  large  French  fquadron 
under  the  marquis  d'Antin,  defign*d  to  prevent  the  junc- 
tion of  Vernon  and  Ogle,  or  to  awe  our  expedition 
againft  Girthagena,  or  to  carry  home  the  Spanifli  plate 
fleet;  neither  of  thefe  were  effeded,  but  returned  to 
France  in  a  very  diftrefled  condition. 

Anno  1748.  The  adjacent  Britifh  provinces,  orco- 
Jonies,  are  negotiating  an  expedition  againft  a  French 
fort  at  Crown  Point,  upon  the  Dutch  fide  of  Lake Cham- 

?!ain,  and  confequently  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  New- 
'ork ;  when  the  affair  is  narrowly  canvaffed^  perhaps  it 
will  be  deemed  *  a  filly,  but  chargeable  affair :  as  hither- 
to nothing  is  concluded  upon,  wq  muft  drop  it. 

Cape-Breton  was  formerly  in  the  Nova  Scotia  diftrifl:, 
ihc  French  call  it  L'Ifle  Royal ;  by  commiflion,  M. 
Subercafle,  the  laft  French  Governor  of  L'Accadie,  is 
called  Governor  of  L*Accadic  and  Cape  Breton  iflands, 
from  Cape  Rofiers  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Laurence  ri- 
ver, 

*  As  to  the  rcduftion  of  Crown-Point  a  French  fort,  and  lately  a 
place  of  arms  for  the  annoyance  of  the  Britiih  fettlements  of  New- 
xork  and  the  N.  W.  frontiers  of  New  England,     i .  Unlefs  all  Ca* 
nada  were  in  courfe  to  be  reduced,  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  effedt 
nridioiit  an  armament  from  Great  Britain;  this  when  reduced,  muft 
»dMr  be  demoliflied,  but  foon  rebuilt  again  by  the  French,  at  one 
tenth  of  our  charge  in  reducing  it ;  or  garrifoned  ftrongly,  at  a  great 
charge,  becaufe  of  its  great  diftance  from  os,  and  vicinity  or  eafy  wa- 
%r  communication  with  Canada.  '  2.  It  is  not  in  the  New-England 
3iftrid,  jurifdidion,  or  government,  and  confcquently  not  under  our 
Stredion  fo  as  to  make  any  advantage  of  it  in  the  ikin  and  forr 
«dc     3^  If  we  were  to  ad  with  the  fame  fordid  private  intereft 
'Tews,  as  has  formerly  been  praftifcd  by  thjp  Dutch  fettlement,  but  at 
>itfcntEngli(h  government  of  New-York;  for  inftance,  in  the  late 
jueen  Anne's  war  with  the  French,  thefe  our  Dutch  fubjcfts  contrived » 

a  neu-» 
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vcr,  to  Quencbcc  river :  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  171 3, 
all  L'Accadie  or  Nova  Scotia  was  quit-claim'd  by  France 
to  Great  Britain ;  excepting  the  Cape- Breton  iflands, 
that  is,  all  the  iflands  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence :  theft 
Great  Britain  quit-claim'd  to  France. 

The  great  ifland  of  Cape-Breton  lies  from  45  d.  to 
47  d.  n.  lat.  its  moft  northerly  point  diftant  15  leagues 
from  Newfoundland,  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence  inter- 
vening; here  a  few  cruizers  might  preclude  the  French 
Canada  trade ;  it  is  feparated  from  Nova  Scotia  by  a 
thorough-fare,  which  we  call  the  Gut  of  Canfo ;  the 
French  call  it  the  Faffage  of  Fronfac  ;  the  Mermaid  a 
Brrtifh  man  of  war  of  40  guns,  1747,  upon  a  cruize', 
failed  through  this  gut,  found  it  fix  leagues  long,  h 
narrow,  but  good  anchorage,  flood  from  the  north; 
from  the  Gut  of  Ca^fo  40  leagues  to  Bay  Verte,  where 
are  about  10  or  12  French  huts,  upon  the  Nova  Scotia 
ftiore,  flaallow  water ;  here  is  the  communication  of  the 
Canadians  with  our  perfidious  French  of  Nova  Scotia, 
by  a  fliort  land-carriage  or  neck  of  about  4  miles  to 
Chiconifto.     Tatamaganahoe  is  a  large  French  villa^» 
14  leagues  weft  foutherly  from  Bay  Verte,  a  harbour  for 
large  fliips. 

Louifbourg,  formerly  called  Englifh  harbour,  is  in  n. 
lat.  45  d.  ^^  rn.  the  paflage  by  (ea  from  thence  to  QuC' 
bee  is  about  200  leagues,  and  has  been  performed  in  3 
days.  In  Cape- Breton  ifland,  there  is  a  gut  lake  or  in- 
land fea,  called  Labradore  about  20  leagues  long,  and  three 

z  neutrality  between  the  New-York  or  Five  nation  Indians  and  Ac 
French  Indians,  and  thereby  ingrofled  the  French  and  Indian  trade  of 
thofe  parts,  and  the  French  of  Canada  with  their  Indians  were  all  let 
loofe  to  diilrefs  Nova  Scotia  and  the  eaftern  fettlements  of  New-Eng- 
land ;  at  prefent  it  might  be  advifcable,  tacitly  to  confent  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  Crown-Point  as  a  rendezvous  and  place  of  arms  for  the 
French  and  their  Indians  i  thus  the  eaftern  frontiers  of  New  EngUnd 
would  be  fafe,  formerly  much  harrafl'ed  by  the  enemy  Indians;  this 
war  they  have  not  fuffered  much  j  our  weftern  frontier  expofed  t« 
the  excuriions  from  Crown- Point  are  covered  by  New-Yprk  and  the 
kte  addition  to  the  government  of  New-fjamplhirewhen  fettled. 

or 
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or  four  le^ei  wide ;  here  they  build  fmall  velFcls ;  che 
French  privateer  called  Labradore,  capt.  Le  Grotz,  ta- 
ken by  the  Comet  bomb,  1745,  was  built  there.  In  the 
north  part  of  the  idand  is  a  good  harbour,  St.  Anne's, 
in  a  good  foil ;  here  was  laid  out  fort  Dauphin,  to  b& 
found  in  the  French  charts,  as  if  finifhed. 

The  other  iflands  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence  are  pri- 
vate French  property ;  St.  John's  and  the  Magdalene 
iflands  were  granted  to  the  Conte  De  St.  Pierre ;  St. 
John's  is  about  twenty  leagues  long,  good  land,  many 
French  and  Indians ;  Governor  Knowles  of  Louifbourg 
neglected  the  pofTeflion  of  it ;  the  idand  of  Anticofti  is 
the  property  of  Sieur  Joliet  a  Canadian*;  it  lies  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  is  large  but  inhofpi- 
table,  no  good  timber,  no  good  harbour,  plenty  of  large 
€od-fi(h :  below  Gafpee  on  the  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia,  at 
L'Ifle  Percee  and  L'ifle  Bonaventure  already  mention-, 
ed,  the  French  make  cod -filh.  , 

After  a  (hprt  dcfcription  of  the  late  French  colony 
of  Cape  Breton  iflands,  I  fliall  briefly,  without  interrup- 
tion and  at  Dne  view,  relate  that  memorable  event  of 
reducing  Louifburg,  the  French  American  Dunkirk,  by 
a  few  New  England  militia,  with  the  countenance  of 
fi>me  accidental  Britifli  men  of  war. 

When  Louifljourg  was  given  to  us  by  theFrench,  we 
found  600  regular  troops  in  garrifon,  with  aoout  1300 
.militia,  whereof  about  one  half  were  called  in  from  the 
adjacent  fettlemenfs  ^  the  main  foflee  or  ditch  80  feet 
wide,  the  ramparts  30  feet  high,  (the  fcalado  or  fcaling 
ladders  which  we  fent  by  the  direftion  of  Mr.  Bradftreec, 
at  prefent  lieut.  Governor  of  a  fort  in  St,  John's  harbour, 
Newfoundland,  were  too  fliort  by  10  feet,  and  never 
were  ufed)  upon  the  town  ramparts  were  mod^ted  up- 
wards of  65  cannon  of  various  f&es  •,  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  defended  by  a  grand  battery  of  about  30 
guns  of  42  pound  ball,  and  by  the  ifland  battery  of  30 
gun^  of  28  pound   balU   provifions  for  fix  months, 

ammunition 
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ammunition  fufficient,  if  well  hulbandcd  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  ten  mortars  of  thirteen  inches,  and  fix  of  nine 

inches. 

Mr.  Vaughan  of  Damarafcote,  in  the  territory  of  Sa* 
gadahoc,  in  the  dominions  of  New  England,  a  whimfi- 
cal  wild  projeftor  in  hrs  own  private  concerns,  entirely 
ignorant  of  military  affairs,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
defence  or  ftrength  of  a  place  regularly  and  well  forti- 
fied at  an  immenfe  expence,  dreamt  or  imagined  that 
this  place  might  be  reduced  by  a  force  confifting  of  1500 
raw  militia,  feme  *  fcaling  ladders,  and  a  few  armed 
fmall  craft  of  New  England. 

It  is  faid,  that  -f-  Governor  Shirley  was  taken  with 
this  hint  or  conceit,  but  imagined  that  3000  militia 
with  two  forty  gun  king's  fhips,  might  do  better;  this 
^expedition  was  refolved  upon  and  profecuted,  without 
any  certainty  of  Britifh  men  of  war  to  cover  the  fiege, 
and  prevent  fupplies ;  a  packet  was  fent  to  commodore 
"Warren,  ftationed  at  our  Weft  India  fugar  iflands,  by 
a  loaded  lumber  floop,  dcfi:ing  the  afliftance  of  two 
fhips  of  50  or  40  guns,  and  if  he  could  not  fpare  (wOf. 
to  lend  one,  which  perhaps  might  be  fufficient :  Mr. 
Warren's  anfwer  was,  that  for  want  of  further  inftruc- 
tionsfrom  the  Admiralty,  be  could  in  courfe  fend  only 
two  (hips,  to  the  New  York  and  Bofton  ftations;  but 
foon  after  this  he  received  inftruftions  to  proceed  to 
North  America  with  the  Supcrbe  60  guns,?  Launceflon 
40  guns,  and  Mermaid  40  guns,  in  order  to  fuccour 
Annapolis,  or  any  of  his  majefty's  fcttlements  againft 
attempts  of  the  enemy,  and  to  make  attempts  againft 
th^' enemy  :  in  proceeding  to  Bottor>  for  provifions  and 
other  fupplies,  feme  fifhing  fchooners,  by  letters  from 

*  The  ladders  fent  with  this  expedition  were  1  o  foot  too  (hort, 
from  bad  intelligence  ;  but  if  fuflicicntly  long,  they  were  not  prac- 
ticable. 

t  Jn  our  plantations  fome  capt.  generals,  and  colonels  even  of 
regular  troops^  are  noj  to  be  fuppofed  military  men. 

Governor 
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Governor  Shirley  informed  him,  that  the  expedition  had 
proceeded,  and  defiring  that  he  would  immediately  co- 
ver them  by  his  protedion,  without  touching  in  at 
Bofton;  the  good,  affiduous,  and  public- fpirited  Com- 
modore Warren  dire&ly  proceeded  and  joined  this  ad- 
venture; he  is  now  an  Admiral  in  the  navy,  and  Knight 
of  the  Bath,  in  reward  for  his  good  fervices. 

Theaffcmbly  of  Maflachuffcis-Bay,  Jan.  25, 1744-5, 
by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  refolved  upon  this  expedition; 
Feb.  2,  the  inliftments  began  for  voluntiers,  and  failed 
end  of  March  for  Canfo  30O0  men  compleat;  we  had 
in  good  condudl  and  precaution,  three  weeks  before  this, 
lent  out  fome  privateers,  to  block 'up  the  harbour  of 
Louifbourg.  At  Canfo  they  remained  three  weeks;  at 
this  time  the  fhore  of  Cape  Breton  was  impraflicable 
from  fields  of  ice  which  came  down  by  thaws  from  the 
river  of  St.  Laurence  or  Canada,  and  by  eafterly  windsi 
drove  upon  that  coaft :  at  Canfo  was  built  a  block-houfe 
of  8  fmall  cannon,  garrifoned  with  80  mem  .  The  expe- 
dition failed  from  Canfo,  April  29,  and  next  day  arrived 
iji  Chapeau-rouge  bay,  a  little  fouth  of  LouiiboOrg;  here 
fn  landing  our  men,  we  were  oppofed  by  a  body  of  up- 
wards of  1  GO  regular  troops  (whereof  24  were  of  the  Swift 
company)  commanded  by  Maurepang,  formerly  a  noted 
fea  rover;  we  fufFcred  notofs,  the  French  retired  with  the 
bis  of  8  men  killed  and  10  made  prifoAers;  from  Canfo 
we  had  fent  a  fmall  party  to  St.  Peter's,  %  fmall  French 
fettlement  upon  Cape  Breton,  and  burnt  it. 

May  2,  we  detached  400  men  to  march  round,  under 
civer  of  the  hills,  to  the  N.  E.  harbour  of  Louifbourg  y 
upon  the  furprize  of  our  men's  burning  thp  ftore-houfcs 
and  fifli-ftages  there,  about  one  mile  from  the  grand 
battery ;  the  troops  in  the  grand  battery  (to  reinforce  the 
town,  the  harbour  being  fufficiently  guarded  by  the 
ifland  battery)  retired  to  the  town  precipitately,  with- 
out deftroying  the  trunnions  and  carriages  of  their  cannon, 
only  fpiking  or  nailing  of  them,  which  were  foon  drilled 

and 
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and  did  fervc  againft  the  town,  *  iiw  took  pofleffiDB  of 
it  May  3,  and  found  350  fbelb  of  13,  and  30  of  ro 
inches,  and  a  large  quantity  of  flioc. 

The  New  England  militia  before  the  town  were  in 
all  about  3^00  f  voluntiers^  whereof  not  exceeding  150 

*-  Here  we  may  obferve,  that  by  thje  herculean  labour  of  our  mi- 
litia (many  of  them  were  afed  to  mafb'ngand  logging)  wfaoic  great 
aCchioveffieBts.  were  moft  remackable  in.i|ualuy  of  pioneers,  orla- 
lyiujiers ;  they  dragged  che(e  heavy  cariacm,upon  fledges  over  monT- 
fes  not  practicable  by  horfes  or  oxen :  by  gpad  providence,  they  had 
no  occaiion  to  (hew  their  condudl  and  courage  in  repulfing  of  ullies,- 
(May  8»  there  was  a  fmall  iniignificant  Tally  from  the  town  ;  it  was 
iiud,  that  the  mutinoos  difcontented  garrifon  could  not  be  trailed 
without  the  works,  for  fear  of  deiertion)  or  iUrnung  of  the  woiks: 
ibme.  capricious  writers  have  called  in^  queilion  the  New  BoglanJ 
copdud,  but  not  their  courage. 

f  The  New  l£ngland  armament  for  the  reduAien  of  Loaiflkmrg, 
and  in  confeqaence  towards  the  aoquifition  of  the  province  of  Cape 
Breton  iflands,  or  iflands  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence^  was  a«foUow8i 

Province  of  Maflacha£ets-Bay. 
Land  forces. 
Regiments  of  Lieut,  gen.  Pepperell 
Brig.  gen.  Waldo 
Colonels  Moulton 
Hale 
Willard 
Richmond 
Cbl.  Gorham,  called  of  the  whale-boats* 
Col.  Dwight  and  lieut.  col.  Gridley,  of  the  train  of  artiUerjr. 
Capt.  Bernard's  independent  company  of  carpenters  oi.»^^' 

Sea  forces 
Ship     MafTachufTets  frigate,  capt.  Tyng 
Cafar 

Shirley- Galley 
Snow   Prince  of  Orange 
Brig.    Boflon  packet 
Sloops 


Ship  hired  from  Rhode  I  Hand 

Colony  of  ConnedUcut. 

Land  forces 
I  reg.  of  500  men.     Major  general  Wokot, 

By  fea 
Thompfon  16  guns 

Colony  floop  16 


•lyng 

20  guns 

Snelling 

20 

Roufe 

aa 

Smithurft 

16 

Fletcher 

16 

Donahew 

12 

Saunders 

8 

Bofch 

8 

Griffin 

20 
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men  were  loft  (the  prince  of  Qrange  foow  excepted,  loll 
in  a  ftorm)  by  fortune  of  war,  viz.  killed  by.  burfting  of 
cannon,  by  (hot  from  the  towh,  killed  and  drowned  ia 
the  ralh  attempt  againft  the  ifland  battery :  upon  our  firfl: 
encampirij^,  from  the  daipOip  of  the  ground^  there  hap-? 
pened  a  general  flux,  or  rather  iimple  diarrhoea  of  mojQ 

Province  of  New  Hsunpibir^. 
Land  forces 
I  r^.  of  sqo  men.  Col.  More^ 

By  Tea 
Their  province  ilbop. 

Colony  of  Rhode  Ifland. 
likad  forces  none. 
By  fea  their  colony  (loop. 
The  colonies  fouth  of  New  England  furnifhed  no  quotas  of  land 
or  fea  force,  they  made  fome  {mall  prefents  of  provifions :  the  Go- 
vernor of  New  York  lent  lo  good  cannpn  of^i8  ib.  ihot;  withooft 
thefe,  and  the  French  unexpedtedly  abandoning  their  grand  battery^ 
our  expedition  muil  have  been  inefFedual :  Gov.  Shirley  fays,'*  Thajt 
without  thefe  cannon,  we  could 'hot  have  had  the  fame  profpe6i«f 
fuccefs,  and  all  other  preparations  muft  have  been  fruftrated.** 

At  the  deiire  of  General  Pepperell  and  Commo4pre  Warren,  injune 
the  Maifachuflets  Bay  fent  a  reinforcement  of  4D0  men,  and  Cop- 
ne^licut  fent  200  men  ;  they  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  fiege'was 
over.  When  the  town  or  fort  was  in  our  pofTeffion,  the  New  Eng- 
land militia  garrifon  proving  very  fickly,  they  were  recruited  from 
time  to  time  by  the  colonies  of  New  England. 

The  %jtiih  men  of  war  that  arrived  from  time  to  time  befots 
Loailbourg,  intimidated  the  garrifon ;  they  were 

Commodore  Warren*s  fqu^dron  from  the  Well  India  fugar  iflandi, 
the  Superbe  of  60  guns,  Launcefton  and  Mermaid  40  guns  each, 
they  joined  in  the  adventure. 

The  Vigilant,  a  French  fhip  of  64  guns,  deiigned  to  reinforce 

Louifbourg  with  men  and  (lores,  was  taken  by  Warren's  fquadron. 

May  19,  and  added  to  the  fquadron;  fhe  was  afterwards  manned 

ffloftly  from  New  England. 

May  22,  The  Princefs  Mary  of  60  guns,  froni  England,  «i;/tfBoftont 

TheHeftorof  40  as  ditto 

June  10,  The  Chefter  of  50  from  England. 

1 2,  The  Canterbury  of*     6o  > 

Sunderland  of      60  >  called  in  from  Newfoundland. 


Lark  of 

Eltham  of  40     called  i]^  from  convoying  the 

New  Eogtand  mafl-fhips  for  England. 

loofcnefe 
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loofeoefs,  not  mortal,  and  foon  over.  After  we  got  into 
the  town,  a  fordid  indolence  or  floth,  for  want  of  Q  dif- 
cipline,  induced  putrid  fevers  and  dyfenteries,  which  at 
kngth  in  Augoft  becaoie  contagious,  and  the  people 
died  like  rotten  iheep;  this  deftroy'd,  or  rendered  inca- 
pable of  duty  one  half  of  our  militia* 

During  the  ficge,  the  French  made  only  one  infigni- 
ficant  fally,  May  8 ;  the  garrifon  was  mutinous,  and 
could  not  be  trufted  at  large ;  this  rendered  us  fecure, 
and  the  fiege  was  carried  on  in  a  tumultuary  random 
manner,  and  refembled  a  Cambridge  commencement. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fiege,  fome  of  our  men  in- 
confiderately  ftrolled,  and  fuffered  from  a  body  of 
French  Indians, 

May  1 6,  a  party  of  about  loo  men  in  boats,  landed 
in  the  night  near  the  light- houie  point,  to  furprize  our 
men  who  were  ereding  a  battery  there  to  play  upon  the 
ifiand  battery  of  the  French  :  this  party  was  timely  dif- 
covered  and  obliged  to  fly  into  the  woods,  ahd  being 
joinedlby  fome  Indians,  had  feverai  fkirmifhes  with  our 
Icouts.  * 

May  26,  in  whale-boats  (fo  thin  and  light  that  a  few^ 


Thefe  effeftually  covered  the  iicgc  by  cruifing,  two  final! 
vefTels  only  got  in  by  a  fog ;  and  when  it  was  refolved  by  the  f( 
and  land  officers,  to  ftorm  the  town,  June  1 8^  the  depended-npo: 
attack  was  by  fea,  while  our  land-forces  by  way  of  diveriion  made 
ftint  (but  without  any  prafUcable  breach)  to  ftorm  it  afliore :  ai 
that  time  we  had  Britifh  men  of  war 

One  of    64  guns 

Four  of  60 

One  of   50 

Five  of  40 
And  upon  capitulation,  commodore  Warren^s  boats  took  the 
pofTefTion  of  the  town^  and  his  marines  mounted  guard  for 
days. 

II  In  military  difcipline  there  are  fundry  articles  befides  the 
aual  exercife  of  the  mufket  and  the  evolutions  :    I  (hall 
upon  this  occafion  only  two,  i .  A  due  fubordination  to  fuperior 
ficers  or  command,  which  the  levelling  fpirit  of  our  Plantations  d 
not  well  admit  of.     2.  A  proper  care  of  their  men,  as  to  dean 
wear,  eating,  drinking,  lodging,  and  a  proper  regard  to  their  fick — 

muils^ct 
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iiufkec  balls  are  fufficient  to  fiok  them  (about  400  men 
•alhly  attempted  the  ifland  battery,  where  is  bad  landing, 
JO  guns  of  28  pound  ball,  and  180  men  in  garrifonj)  we 
loft  in  this  mad  frolick  60  men  killed  and  drown,  and 
116  prifoners  to  the  French. 

+  As  to  the  affair  of  the  fiege  of  the  town,  it  was 
n  this  manner.  In  the  beginning  upon  Greenhill,  1550 
^ards  diftant  from  the  king's  baftion  called  the  Citadel, 
^e  eredtcd  a  battery  of  a  very  few  fmali  cannon,  one  13 
nch,  one  1 1  inch,  and  one  9  inch  mortars;  they  could 

+  I  fhall  further  mention  only  a  few  inftances  of  mifcondud  in 
he  managers  of  this  expedition ;  we  cannot  lay  the  blame  upon  the 
)rovince  in- general,  viz.  i .  Hiring  into  the  government's  fervice, 
:apt.  Snelling's  fhip  that  had  lately  imported  the  fmall-pox.  2.  While 
he  country  levies  were  in  Bofton,  in  one  day,March  :j,  the  fmall-pox 
ippeared  in  three  different  parts  of  the  town,  no  care  was  taken  to 
emove  thefe  levies  to  feme  of  the  many  convenient  iflands  in  Bofton 
)ay ;  miraculoufly,  by  the  care  of  feme  guardian  angel  or  genius, 
hey  efcaped  the  fmall-pox,  wiiich  would  have  rendered  the  expedi- 
ion  abortive  in  embrio.  3.  Some  companies  were  fitted  out  withf 
inferviceable  Briftol  guinea-arms  (fome  of  thofe  arms  nStorloufly 
uid,  were  called  in)  inftead  of  allowing  a  fmall  bounty  to  thofe  19^0, 
hac,wpuld  have  carried  their  own  good  arms.  4.  Slops  orcloathing 
fere  not  fent  to  our  troops  fooner  than'Oftober  ;*  during  the  iiegc, 
hat  18,  our  being  in  the  field,  was  conftant  dry  favourable  weather ; 
jcxt  day,  June  1 8,  after  we  had  poffcffion  of  the  town,  the  raining 
eafon  fet  in,  which,  for  want  of  our  men  being  cloathed  and  well 
•odged,  would  have  broke  up  the  fiege. 

By  way  of  amufement,  I  ntay  take  notice  of  fome  New  England 
pohtts,  upon  this  occafidn  (not  in  difparagement  to  the  country,  here 
tt  iirefent  fome  true  poetical  geifuus's  begin  to  appear)  i  (hall  men- 
^  only  two  inftances ;  the  firfll  is  by  Mr.  Nilcs  in  the  loweft  dog- 
Jfel  rhime,  in  imitation  of  Homer's  lifts  aiid  p ha^adera  of  the  com- 
manding officers  at  the  fiege  of  Troy  ;  the  iailance  is, 

Waldo  commifiloned  is  a  Colonel,        «  •  - 

^   And  o'er  land  force  Brigadier  general. 

'he  oth^  is  by  an  anonymous  author  in  th^  hijghelt  bombaftj 

"_And  that'New  England  fchemes  the  Old  farpaCi, 
"^  As  much  as  folid  gold  does  tinkling  brafs ;  ,  i 

•     And  that  a  PepperelPs  and  a  Warren's  iiame  * 

May  vie  with  Marlborough  and  a  Blake  for  famcj  ,    ^  . 
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do  no  execution  •,  May  7,  a  battery  was  made  at  I900 
yards  diftance,  and  we  fummoned  the  tpwn  ;  May  17, 
a  battery  was  advanced  fco  250  yards  diftance  from  the 
weft  gate  •  May  20,  on  the  other  fide  of  a  creek  was 
ercfted  a  battery  of  five  42  pounders,  called  Tidcomb's 
battery,  to  batter  the  circular  battery  and  magazine. 

We  made  no  regular  approaches  by  trenches,  that  is^ 
by  J)arallels  and  zigzags,  but  bombarded  the  town  at 
random,  and  did  much  damage  to  the  roofs  of  the 
houfes  i  the  weft  gate  was  defaced^  the  adjoining  cur- 
tain and  flank  of  the  king's  baftion  were  much  hurt, 
but  no  prafticable  breach. 

The  Canterbury  and  Sunderland  being  arrived,  it  was 
refolved  to  ftorm  the  town  by  fea,  June  1 8,  by  three 
60^  one  50,  and  four  40  gun  fhips,  while  the  land- 
forces  made  a  feint  or  diverfion  alhore:  the  French 
were  afraid  to  ftand  it,  an(^  capitulated  June  17,  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  not  to  ferve  for 
twelve  months,  to  be  allowed  all  their  perfonal  effefis, 
and  to  be  tranfported  to  France,  at  the  charge  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  place  was  put  under  the  joint  adminiftration  of 
Pepperell  and  Warren  ;  and  all  future  charges  were  to 
be  defrayed  by  their  bills  upon  the  Pay-mafter  general 
and  Ordnance.  According  to  the  enlifting  proclamationi 
our  militia  were  to  be  difcharged  fo  foon  as  the  expedi- 
tion was  over  ;  Governor  Shirley  arrived  in  Louifbourg, 
Aug.  17,  and  perfu^ded  them  to  continue;  but  not- 
withftanding,  if  the  Vigilant,  the  Chefter,  and  Louif- 
bourg  firefhip  had  not  continued  there  over  winter,  ib^ 
militia  might  have  been  difcouraged,  and  the  place  in 
danger  of  being  furprized  by  the  French^  and  their  Indi- 
ans from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  St.  John's  ifland. 

When  the  Launcefton's  guns  were  landed  and  mount- 
ed upon  the  ramparts,  we  had  266  good  cannon  mount- 
ed in  the  town  and  batteries.  Capr.  Montague  of  t^^ 
Mermaid  carried  home  the  advice  of  Louilbourg  be* 
|fig  furrendcrcd. 

'    I      .  As 
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As  It  IS  probable  that  Louifbourg  will  be  demolifhed 
upon  a  peace,  I  fhall  not  give  any  dclcription  of  the 
town  and  its  fortfffcaWon^  ;  I  only  mention  that  from 
the  grand  battery,  crefted  to  range  and  defend  the  eft- 
trance  of  the  harboCir,  to  the  light- houfc  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbolir,  are  about  2000  yards  5  after  wc  were 
in  poffeflion  of  this  battery,  and  drilled  fome  of  the 
great  cannon  which  the  French  had  nailed  and  relin* 
quifhed,  the  town  and  battery  cannonadecl  one  another 
with  a  great  and  ufelefs  expence  of  ammunition  ;  this 
folly  was  lefs  excufable  in  the  French,  as  they  could 
not  pofTibly  have  any  recruit  of  ftores ;  the  di(lanc« 
from  the  grand  battery  to  the  circular  battery  of  the 
town,  is  1857  yard5>  which  is  too  great  for  much  good 
execution.  From  Maurepas  gate  to  the  ifland  battery) 
E.  N.  E.  1273  yards:  from  the  ifland  battery  to  the 
light-houfe^  N.  E.  1133  yards. 

As  the  French  royal  navy  at  prefeht  are  much  *  re- 
duced, and  not  capable  of  fenaing  any  confiderable 
iquadron  fo  far  abroad ;  perhaps  in  good  diconomy  and 
with  fufficient  fecurity,  the  prefent  nominal  chargeable 
corps  (befides  the  large  detachment  from  the  train  of 
ordnance)  in  garrifon  at  Louifbourg  of  about  4000 
men,  may  be  reduced  to  2000  efFcftive  men,  and  the 
reformed  men  may  with  proper  encouragement  be  lent 
10  fettle,  and  be  intermixed  With  the  French  in  Nova 
Scotia;  continuing  them  in  corps  and  in  pay  for  fome 
time. 

The  prefent  garrifon  troops  of  Louifbourg^  if  com- 
pleat,  confifl  ot 

•  A  little  before  the  coifllmencemcnt  of  the  prefent  Spanifb  war, 
the  French  royal  navy  confided  of 


I  fhip  of  90  guns 

9         6f  74 

4         of  72 

4         of  64 


7  ftiips  of  62  guns 
6          of  60 

8  of  50 
8          of  4C  to  46. 


All  thefc  may  be  called  line  of  battle  fhips;  but  in  the  progrefs  of 
*if  prefent  French  war  to  this  writing,  they  ^e  reduced  to  near 
Wf  the  number, 

Z2  .FuiJer'i 
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men 

Fliiier's  reg.     8 15  'f  Marching 

Warburton's  S 1 5  <  OfEcersincluded-J  r^g:-j.p„| 

Frampton's  3  com  p.  245       .  .*i    fc 

SirWm.Peppereirs  1000  v  for  officers  not  in-C  may  be 

<  eluded  add  80  or^called  nu- 
Col.  Shirley's  1000  C  "^^^^  ^^  ^^^       /  r'lncs 


•■ 


3875 
The  project  of  raifing  two  regiments  in  New  England 

was  faulty  in  two  refpefts.  i.  A  young  fettlement,  al- 
ready much  reduced  in  their  young  men,  by  late  expe- 
ditions ;  to  exhauft  them  more  by  Handing  levies,  is  a 
grievous  hardfhip*,  it  not  only  retards  or  ftuots  the 
growth  of  the  colony,  but  in  fa£):  miniorates  them,  and 
puts  them  backwards;  this  is  the  general  complaint 
of  the  country,  extravagant  price  of  labour,  and  want 
of  labourers.  2.  The  public  difappointment  of  the  * 
intereft  of  Great  Britain,  where  2000  men  are  depend- 
ed upon ;  of  thefe  1000  perhaps  are  and  ever  will  be 
non-effe&ives,  it  being  imprafticable  for  the  country 
to  fpare  fo  many  men,  for  (landing  or  continued  rc« 
gular  troops. 

Perhaps  the  fpeculative  original  defign,  at  homei 
might  appear  fpecious,  that  is,  i.  A  garrifon  of  men 
indigenous  natives  of,  or  habituated  to,  the  climate.  %• 
That  by  referving  fome  officers  commiflions  to  the 
difpofal  of  the  colonels,  the  gentlemen  of  our  militia 
who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  expedition^, 
might  have  fome  reward  for  their  merit;  this  laft de- 
fign was  attended  with  the  '\  inconveniency  of  being 
perverted,  by  bellowing  thefe  commiffions  to  purchafers, 
to  relations,  and  to  friends. 

Some  of  our  good  farmers,  artificers,  and  other  b* 

t  When  I  write  with  freedom,  impartial  difinterefted  readers  ^tH 
excufe  mc  in  quality  of  a  difintercfted  hiftorian ;  I  have  no  pcrfoa^ 
difregard  or  malice,  and  do  write  of  the  prefent  times,  as  if  tfc^fc 
things  had  been  tranfaded  ico  years  fince. 

bourerSf 
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Murers,  leaving  their  feveral  occupations  For  a  Ihort 
time,  to  ferve  their  country  upon  an  exigency,  in  a  mi- 
litary way,  is  very  laudable ;  this  was  in  pradlice  amongft 
the  Romans ;  fome  of  their  great  generals  have  upon 
this  account  left  the  plough,  and  when  the  expedition 
was  over,  have  returned  to  it  again  ;  fuch  ought  to  be 
rewarded  with  places  of  profit  or  honour,  without  pur- 
chafe,  fubfcriptions  for  prefents,  affignments  of  their 
pay  for  a  time,  and  other  *  avaricious  contrivances. 

In  the  fummer  1746,  the  affembly  of  Maf&chuflets- 
Bay,  lent  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  f  accounts  of 
their  provincial  charge  in  reducing  of  Louifbourg,  to 
the  amount  of  about  178,000!.  fterling ;  this  affair  is 
ftill  depending,  arid  is  imputed,  rather  to  the  inadivity 
and  improper  application  of  our  agents,  than  to  dilate- 
rinefs  in  the  miniftry  and  parliament ;  the  righteoufnefs 
and  generofity  of  our  parliaments  are  notorious,  ^nd  a 
reimburiement  is  unquedionable ;  and  if  properly  pufti'd 
toeffeA,  we  might  have  had  for  fome  time  pafl,  an  an- 
nual accruing  interefl:  upon  debentures  of  7000 1.  fieri. 

*  Hungry  or  indigent  animals  are  voracioas,  and  amongft  mankind 
this  may  proceed  further,  to  a  Cre/cit  amor  nummi  quantum  ipfa  fe* 
CMMta  ere/cit,  which  is  in  itfelf  indefinite. 

-f  Thefe  accounts  were  in  fundry  articles. 

1 .  Account  of  the  firft  mufler- rolls  in  the  expedition  to  Cape  Bre^ 
ton,  as  made  up  and  paid  by  order  of  the  General  Aflembly  of  the 
lfa£achufiets-Bay  province. 

2.  Account  of  the  feveral  fums  paid  by  the  committee  to  the  of- 
ficers and  foldiers  who  continued  in  your  Majelly^s  garrifon  at  Lou- 
iibourgy  until  they  were  difcharged  by  your  Majefty's  order. 

3.  Account  of  the  charge  of  tranfport  veffels  employed  in  your 
Majefty's  fervice,  in  the  expedition  to  Cape  Breton,  and  for  the  fer- 
ticc  of  the  garrifon  at  Louifbourg ;  exclufive  of  fuch  as  were  laden 
with  ftores  by  exprefs  order  from  the  General  and  Admiral. 

4.  Account  of  the  charge  of  the  veffels  of  war  in  the  pay  of  the 
Maflachuffets  province,  in  the  expedition  to  Cape  Breton,  and  after 
redudion  of  the  place. 

5.  Account  of  the  coft  and  charge  of  tfanfporting  warlike  and  o- 
dier  ftores,  for  the  fervice  of  your  Majefty's  forts  and  garrifon  at 

'  Louifl)ourg,  by  order  of  Admiral  Warren  and  General  Peppercll. 
With  fome  contingent  charges. 

Z3  "•    c« 
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per  ann.  which  at  prefent  is  70,000!.  New  England  cur- 
rency, this  would  much  leffcn  our  yearly  provincial  tax. 
At  Louifbourg  their  currency  founds  as  if  it  were 
fteriing  value  ;  Britidx  coin  cannot  be  exported^  there- 
fore Spanifh  coin,  which  is  the  moft  general  in  all  the 
commercial  countries  of  our  globe,  reduced  to  a  fterling 
value,  is  called  fterling  by  us.     Immediately  upon  our  ^ 
pofTefling  of  Louifbourg,  the  Gibraltar  and  colonies 
currencies  cheat,  began  to  take  place  ;  that  is,  the  com* 
miflaries  or  pay- matters,  what  was  charged  to  the  pro- 
per officers  or  boards  at  home  at  5  s.  fterl.  they  paid  off 
(ro  their  own  private  advantage  of  11  per  cent,  a  cheat) 
by  a  mill'd  piece  of  eight,  value  4  s.  ^d.  fterK    If  Lou- 
ifbourg  (houid  continue  a  garrifon,  a  confiderablc  article 
an  the  Britifti  annual  fupply,  thofe  commiflaries,  from 
the  example  of  our  American  colonies  and  Gibraltar, 
would  foon  improve  their  profits,  to  pay  away  a  light 
piece  of  eight,  value  ^s.  6d.  fterl.  for  a  Briti(h  crown 
or  5  s.  fterl.     The  impofition  at  Gibraltar  of  i  s.  fterl. 
for  i6d.  currency  and  pay,  it  is  faid,  has  lately  been  un- 
der confideration  of  the  Britifti  parliament ;  may  it  in- 
troduce the  confideration  of  the  abufes  in  our  plantation 
paper  currencies,  where  the  abufe  is  vaftly  morcj  in 
Gibraltar  i  s.  fterl.  is  paid  away  for  a  nominal  i6d.  in- 
MaflTachuflTets-Bay ;  from  a  *  very  b— d  adminiftration, 
we  have  exceeded  all  our  colonies,  even  Noah  Caro-. 
Jina,    where   their   paper    money   was  at    a    difcount 
.  with  a  fallacious  cheatmg  truck,   it  is  10  for  i  fterl.; 
ours  is  ^mewhat  worfe  in  good  bills  fterl. 

*  Lofers  are  indulged  to  complain,  and  naturally  do  coin  plain  and 
are  clamorous.  Is  it  poflible  fora  man  in  the  fp^cp  of  ^  year  or  two 
to  be  gradually  robbed  of  one  half  of  his  perfonal  eftate  without 
complaining?  The  complaint  is  fcafonable,  being  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  affembly  of  the  province  of  Maffachufets-Bay,  the  xaof^ 
confiderable  of  all  our  colonies. 

Some  men  do  not  care  who  fmks  if  they  fwim  ;  if  our  eftates  arc 
ftill  more  to  be  reduced  by  this  cheating  game,  fome  perfons  will 
complaiil  piore  lou^  >  and  perhaps  fome  anecdotes  or  private  hiftory 
of  ihefe  affairs,  gathered  fron^  the  unguarded,  information  of  f^P^ 

From 
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From  the  furrender  of  I-ouifbourg  and  territories 
Jicreto  belonging,  June  17,  1745,  to  June  1748,  there 

have 

blabbing  confidents,  may  require  to  be  communicated  to  the  public  j 
to  a  man  aggrieved,  there  is  fome  pleafure  or  fatisfaftion  in  venting 
himfelf  by  complaining,  even  where  there  is  no  redrefs. 

From  time  to  time,  anticipating  the  affair  of  currencies  referred  to 
the  appendix,  may  be  excufed :  this  pernicious  defolating  torrent  be- 
coming more  and  more  violent,  requires  a  more  fpeedy  refiilance. 

The  colony  of  Maflachufctts -Bay  was  the  leader  of  paper  curren- 
cies in  the  Britifh  plantations,  and  have  now  at  length  carried  this 
fraud  to  the  utmoft  (even  beyond  North  Carolina  management)  if 
carried  further  the  ftaple  muft  break,  and  the  fraud  of  the  wicked 
projedlors  (in  all  affairs  there  are  limits  which  in  the  nature  of  things 
cannot  be  exceeded)  ceafe. 

I  ihall  enumerate  fome  of  the  many  mifchiefs  attending  the  bad 
fraudulent  management  of  paper  currencies.     I.  From  an  equality 
with  ftcrling,  afterwards  with  proclamation  value,  they  have  reduced 
the  value  of  our  currency  to  10  for  i  fieri.     II.  The  Governor  and 
legHlature  keep  up  their  falaries  and  wages  to  the  flerling  value^  but 
feemingly  allow  all  other  tranfadlions  to  ran  into  confufion  and  ruin- 
ous depreciations.     III.  The  depreciations  ^light  h^ve  in  a  great 
meafure  been  obviated,  even  when  there  were  great  exigencies  for 
prefent  money ;  thus  after  the  firft  emiffions  being  4.0,000 1.  anno 
1690  and  169' ,  to  pay  off  the  publick  debts  incurred  by  Phips's  Ca- 
nada expedition,  when  there  was  an  appearance  of  an  enfuing  de- 
preciation, if  more  were  emitted;  the  government  did  wifely  borrow 
the  bills  already  emitted,  from  the  poffefTors,  with  good  effedl,  and 
thefe  bills  did  not  depreciate :  if,  in  the  Cape-Breton,  and  amufmg 
late  Canada  expeditions,  we  hadxdone  the  fame,  it  would  have  had 
the  like  good  effed  with  refpedl  to  the  public,  but  would  not  have  an- 
Iwered  the  wicked  intentions  and  occafions  of  the  promoters  of  thefe 
bills,  viz.  I.  Of  thofe  who  had  acquired  the  craft  of  negotiating  (in 
troubled  waters  good  fifhing)  thefe  depreciating  bills  to  their  o,wn 
advantage.     2.  Of  thofe  who   were  to  liberate  their    mortgaged^ 
eftates  by  defrauding  their  creditors  with  a  depreciated  nominal  va- 
lue, inflead  of  the  true  contraded  value  ;  well  knowing  that  a  multi- 
plied paper  credit,  depreciates  itfelf  more  and  more.     IV.  By  a6l  of 
aflerobly  a  public  bill  of  credit  explicitly  in  its  face  promifmg  only 
9  oz.  I  3  d.  8  gr.  filver,  fhall  be  equal  to  a  bill  promifmg  3  oz.  filver ; 
that  is,  in  common   arithmetic,   8  fhall  be  equal  to  9.     V.  In  the 
fame  kind  of  impofitions,  ufcd  by  Lewis  XIV,  of  France,  who  by 
recoinages  from  time  to  time  miniorated  his  money,  at  length  finding 
His  people  reduced  to  infenfible  dupes,  he  faved  the  charge  pf  re- 
coining,  and  uttered  the  fame  coin  with  only  fome  little  mark  or 
tlarop,  at  a  further  depreciated  value;  in  June  17.1.4,  •  to  fave  the 
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have  been  feveral  tranfient  commandants,  but  no  con- 
tinued eftablifhed  Governor ;  if  the  court  of  Great  Bri- 
tain were  in  earneft  to  retain  this  place,  many  candidates 
would  have  appeared,  and  fome  perfon  of  great  intereft 
eftablifhed  -,  whereas  from  a  colonel  ( Warburton)  being 
Lieutenant-governor,  it  is  now  reduced  to  a  Lieutenant- 
colonel  being  Governor.  The  commandants  in  fuc- 
ceffion  have  been  as  follows  from  the  furrender : 

1.  The  General,  Pepperrell ;  .and  Commodore, War- 
ren, nutui^lly  joint  adminiftrators. 

2.  *  Admiral  Warren  Governor ;  col.  Warburton 
Lieutenant-governor. 

3/  f  Commodore  Knowles  Governor  ;  col.  Warbar- 
ton  Lieutenant-governor. 

4.  Hobfon,  Lieutenant-colonel  to  Fuller,  Governor  j 
Ellifon,  Lieutenant-colonel  to  Pepperrell,  Lieutenant- 
governor. 

charge  of  new  plates,  we  miniorated  the  value  of  emiffions  of  Nor. 
1741 ,  by  a  few  daflies  upon  the  fame  plate. 

Finally,  fome  fay,  that  as  it  is  a  maxim  in  the  ciWl  law,  ^chm 
fer<vare  potcjl,  et  nonfer^aty  occtdit ;  the  proper  check  negative  in  the 
legiflature,  ought  to  bear  all  the  blame  of  thefe  iniquitous  depred- 
ations  and  absurdities  which  expofe  the  province. 

*  Admiral  Warren  went  home,  and  has  fince.done  great  fcrricc, 
acquired  much  glory,  and  a  very  great  fortune. 

+  Commodore  Knowles  went  to  command  a  fquadron  from  Ja- 
maica, to  reduce  St.  Jagode  Cuba,  aneftof  Spanifhprivateers^orra' 
ther  pirates :  his  condud  and  fuccefs  was  as  formerly  \  no  benefit  to 
the  publick,  no  profit  to  himfelf ;  in  failing  out,  the  norths  (as  he 
writes)  would  not  allow  him,  and  in  returning  to  Jamaica  he  vifitttl 
St.  Jago,  but  could  not  be  reconciled  to  their  preparations  for  <lc* 
fence;  as  a  by-blow,  he  furprized,  in  March  1747-8,  the  French 
Port  Louis  of  Hifpaniola,  with  the  lofs  of  two  good  captains,  Rcnton 
and  Cuft,  and  feveral  other  men  ;  and  the  fine  man  of  warfcooner 
Achilles,  built  by  the  ingenious  fhip- builder  Mr.  Hallowel  ofBofton, 
in  carrying  advice  from  Mr.  Knowles  to  Jamaica,  was  taken  by  two 
Spanifh  privateers.  Admiral  Knowles  deftroy 'd  and  carried  off  feme 
iron  guns;  it  is  faid,  that  by  capitulation  it  was  to  be  deemed  a  free 
and  neutral  port,  and  confequcntly  proper  to  fupply  the  French  wiil^ 
piovifion  and  ammunition  from  all  nations;  this  cannot  be  crcdiw* 
in  the  worft  of  condudl. 

SECTION 
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SECTION    VIII. 

Concerning  the  province  of  Majfachufetts^ 

Bay. 

TH  E  next  four  following  feftions  concern  the  do- 
minions of  New-England,  at  prefent  divided  into 
four  feveral  colonies  or  governments.  To  render  the  ac- 
counts of  them  more  clear  and  diftinft,  we  fliall  begia 
this  fedion  with  an  introdudory  article,  in  general,  con- 
cerning the  fundry  grants  and  fettlements  made,  before 
they  were  colonized  by  royal  charters  and  patents :  As 
Maffachufetts-Bay  province,  is  compofcd  pf  many  dif- 
ferent grants,  united  at  prefent  in  one  charter ;  fooie 
general  account  of  thefe  feveral  territories  may  be  ufe- 
Tu\  ;  afterwards  we  proceed  to  more  particular  accounts 
^f  thefe  territories  in  fo  many  diftindt  articles,  beginning 
!rom  the  northward. 

Article  I. 

Some  general  account  of  the  dominions  of  New-Eng-^ 
land  J  and  a  general  account  of  the  territories  incorporated 
Vy  royal  charter  into  one  province  or  colony  by  the  name  of 
MaJfacbufettS'Bay  in  New-England. 

This  is  a  laborious  affair,  being  obliged  to  confult 
MSS records;  the  many  printed  accounts  are,  i.  Too 
credulous  and  fuperftitious.  2.  Too  trifling  ;  Muft  the 
Infipid  hiftory  or  every  brute  (foaie  men  as  to  intellefts 
do  not  exceed  fome  brutes)  or  man-animal  be  tranfmit- 
tcd  to  pofterity  ?  3.  The  accounts  of  every  white  man 
and  Indian  mutually  kill'd  or  otherwaysdead,  would  fweil 
and  lower  hiftory  fo  much,  as  to  render  the  pcrufal  of 

.    .       fuch 
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fqchhiftorics  (excepting  with  old  women  and  children) 
imprafticable.  4.  The  fucceffion  of  pious  paftors,  cf- 
ders  and  deacons,  in  the  feveral  townfhips,  parilhes  or 
congregations,  I  leave  to  ecclefiaftick  chronologers; 
canonization  or  fainting  feems  not  confiftent  with  our 
proteftant  principles.  5.  The  printed  accounts  in  all 
Tclpefts  anc  beyond  all  excufe  *  intolerably  erroneouSi 

*  Mankind  arc  not  only  to  be  further  informed,  but  ought  alfo  upon 
occaHon  to  be  undeceived ;  for  this  reafon,  and  not  as  a  foarling 
critick,  I  have  fubjoined  the  following  annotation,  concerning  fomc 
xtf  the  moft  noted  writers  of  New  England  affairs ;  at  prefent  I  (hall 
mention  only  two  or  three  of  thofe  that  are  generally  read  :  and  ia 
the  fequel  of  this  hiflory,  may  animadvert  occafionally  upon  fome 
others.  I  find  in  general,  that  without  ufmg  judgment,  they  borrow 
from  old  credulous  writers,  and  relate  things  obfelete  for  many  years 
paft,  as  if  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Cotton  Mather's  map  of  New  England,  New  Yoi:k,  Jcrfics 
and  Pcnfylvania,  is  compofed  from  fome  old  rough  draughts  of  the 
firlr  difcoverers,  with  obfolete  names  not  known  at  this  time,  and  has 
fcarce  any  refemblancc  of  the  country ;  it  may  be  calkd  a  very  er- 
roneous antiquated  map. 

Capt.  Cyprian  So\i  hack's  land  map  of  the  eadern  North  America, 
is  worfe;  it  is  as  rude  as  if  done  by  an  Indian,  or  as  if  dqne  indiofe 
ages  when  men  firft  began  to  delineate  countries ;  it  gives  no  infor- 
mation, but  has  no  other  bad  efFcft,  than  turning  fo  much  paper  to 
wafle  :  But  his  large  chart  of  the  Coaft  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Eng- 
land, bciiig  one  continued  error,  and  a  random  performance,  ma/ 
be  of  PERNICIOUS  confequcncc  in  trade  and  navigation;  therefore 
it  ought  to  be  publickly  advertifed  as  fuch,  and  deib*oyed,  wherever 
it  is  found  amongfl  fea  charts. 

Oldmixon's  (he  died  anno  1 742)  Britifh  empire  in  America  2  Vol. 
8vo.  Lond.  1708.  He  generally  writes,  as  if  copying  from  fome  ill- 
founded  temporary  news  paper.  Dr.  C.  Mather  fays,  that  Oldmixon 
in  !;6  pages  has  87  falfhoods.  He  prefixes  Mather's  filly  map;  and 
confcfi'es  that  he  borrowed  many  things  from  Cotton  Mather's  Mag- 
nalia ;  leaving  out,  the  puns,  anagrams,  miracles,  prodigies,  witches, 
fpeechcs,  and  epiflles  :  Mather's  Jiiftory  he  calls  a  miferable  jargon, 
loaded  with  many  random  learned  quotations,  fchool-boy  exercifes* 
roman  like  legends,  and  barbarous  rhimes.  Neal  writes,  the  co- 
lony of  ConnedUcut  furrendered  their  charter  1688,  and  have  holdcn 
no  courts  fince.  N.  B.  Upon  Sir  Edmund  Andrews's  arrival  i686ai 
Governor  of  the  dominions  of  New  England  S:c.  they  dropt  the  ad- 
ininiflration  according  to  thci*  charter  ;  but  their  charter  not  be«g 
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The  firft  Englifli  difcovery  of  the  caftern  coafts  of 
North  America  was  bytheCabotsin  the  end  of  the  15th 
century.     The  firft  efFedtual  royal  grant  of  foil  or 

vacated  by  any  legal  trial,  upon  the  Revolution  they  were  allowed  to 
profecate  the  adminiflration^  and  to  hold  courts  as  formerly  —  400 
(ludents  in  Cambridge,  New  England— His  Acc9unt  of  the  Indian  re- 
ligionsy  or  rather  worfhip,  is  falfe  and  ridiculous — The  Indians  live 
commonly  to  1 50  act. —Plymouth  Bay  is  larger  than  Cape  Cod,  and 
has  two  fine  Iflands»  Rhode  Ifland  and  Elizabeth  I{raDd*-New- England 
is  bounded  weft  by  Penfylvania — Dorchefter  is  the  next  town  to  fiofton 
for  bignefs — AtBollon  there  is  a  mint.  N.  B.  Perhaps  he  meant  the 
inint  1652,  aflbmed  in  the  time  of  the  troubles  and  confufions  in 
England  —  An  indefinite  number  of  more  errors,  thp  repetition  of 
them  would  be  confutation  fufiicient. 

Ncal's  Hiftory  of  New  England,  2' Vol.  8vo,  London  1720.  He  it 
inuch  upon  the  hifiory  of  the  low  ecclefiafticks,  borrowed  from  the 
noted  Mather's  Magnalia  Chriili  Americana.  He  gives  a  tedious  filly 
ridiculous  conje£lure  account  of  the  fettling  of  North  America  from 

Scythia  and  Tartary,  and  thefouthem  parts  from  China Natickis 

an  Indian  town,  confifting  of  two  long  ftfeets,  each  fide  of  the  ri- 
ver ;  s^  if  he  were  defcribing  one  of  the  large  Dutch  voting  towns 
with  a  river  or  canal  running  through  it :  N.  B.  This  Indian  town  at 
pfefent  confifts  only  of  a  few  ftragling  wigwams  —  Orange  Fort  of 
Albany  is  80  miles  up  Hudfon's  river — the  Indian  government  is 
flri£Uy  monarchical.  N.  B.  The  Indians  of  a  tribe  or  clan,  live  together 
like  friendly,  but  independent  neighbours ;  their  fenators  or  old  men, 
liave  no  coercive  or  commanding  power  over  their  young  men,  all  they 
canufe  is  only  perfuafion.—  Quebec  has  ;  churches  and  a  cathedral ; 
N.  B.  Only  one  parochial  church,  which  alfo  ferves  as  a  cathedral, 
and  a  conventual  chapel  in  the  lower  town.  —  The  great  frefh  water 
lakes  behind  New  England,  are  conftantly  froze  over  in  winter  from 
November;  which  occafion  the  long  and  hard  winters  of  New  Eng- 
land: N.  B.  Thefe  lakes  are  upon  afmall  dorm  of  wind,  tempeftuous, 
and  never  frozen  ovtfr ;  and  becaufe  of  their  foft  vapour,  not  much 
iiiow  lies  within  1  z  or  20  miles  diftance  from  thefe  lakes. — The 
whale  fifliing  is  a'moft  neglefted  in  New  England;  Newfoundland 
ias  almoft  engroffed  it.  N.  B.  In  Newfoundland  they  make  only  a 
fmall  quantity  of  liver  oil.— The  clergy  of  New  England  are  not  re- 
Bowned  for  humanity  and  politenefs. — ^The  French  in  New  England 
arc  very  numerous  —  The  conveniency  of  fifhing  renders  Cape  Cod 
populous  as  moft  places  in  New  England.  N.  B.  At  prefent  Cape 
Cod  called  Province  Town  may  confift  of  two  or  three  fettled  fami- 
lici,  two  or  three  cows,  and  fix  to  ten  fhcep — Tocniimerate  the  other 
WTors  and  blunders  of  this  performance,  would  be  Copying  of  it^  bu^ 
Kwili  no:  bear  fuch  a  new  imprcinon. 

property 
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property  was  anno  1584,  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
alTociates ;  he  gave  the  name  Virginia  to  ail  the  ccwtl- 
nent  in  general,  fo  called  from  the  Englifh  queen  of 
that  time  Elizabeth,  a  virgin  queen  becaufe  never 
married. 

New  England  was  firft  difcovered  to  anypurpofc,by 
Capt.  Gofn6ld  1602,  and  the  filh,  train  oil,  Ikin,  and 
fur  trade  thereof,  with  the  Indians  for  fome  years,  was 
principally  carried  on  by  fome  Briftol  men.  A  rafcally 
fellow  Capt.  Hunt,  carried  off  fome  Indians,  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  fea  of  Europe  fold  them  to  the  Spaniards, 
as  flaves,  Moors  of  the  coaft  of  Barbary ;  during  fome 
following  years  the  Indians  had  an  averfion  to,  andjca- 
loufy  of,  the  Englilh  traders;  but  at  length  anno  i6iq 
they  were  brought  to  a  thorough  reconciliation,  which 
made  the  beginning  of  the  New  Plymouth  fettlcment 
more  eafily  carried  on. 

This  Capt.Gofnold  of  Dartmouth,  was  an  aflbciateof 
Raleigh's  J  anno  1602  from  England  inftead  of  the  for- 
mer wide  indirefi:  courfe  to  Virginia  by  the  Canary  and 
Caribee  iflands ;  he  failed  a  more  diredt  or  -  northern 
courfe,  and  fell  in  with  this  coaft,  was  embayed  inN. 
Lat.  42  d.  10  m.  where  he  caught  many  cod  fifli,  and 
called  it  Cape  Cod ;  thence  failing  fouthward  he  gaveQ; 
Elizabeth's  name  to  one  ifland ;  and  to  the  next  ifland, 
where  he  found  quantities  of  wild  grape  vines,  he  gave 
the  name  of  Martha's  Vineyard  -,  thefe  names  arc  re- 
tained to  this  day. 

Capt.  Gofnold  at  his  return  to  England  gave  a  good 
character  of  this  new  country,  which  induced  fcvcral 
gentlemen  jointly  to  obtain  a  royal  grant  anno  1606 
(Sir  Walter  Raleigh  from  his  attainder  having  forfeited 
his  grants  in  North  America)  April  10,  they  were  two  . 

This  annotation  is  already  too  prolix  for  an  amufement,  wcnw^ 
defer  to  fome  other  occafion  the  amufcments  from  Cotton  Mather  1 
Magnalia^  or  Hiftory  of  New  England,  from  Salmon's  modern 
hiftory,  from  Atlas  maritimus  c:  commercialis,  from  Jeffclin,  ai» 
from  Hubbard. 

*  companies 
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X>inpanies  in  one  charter  to  plant  and  diipofe  of  lands 
:hcre :  fee  p.  204.  They  were  much  the  fame  diftrids 
IS  are  our  prefent  fouthern  and  northern  diftridls  of  cu- 
[lom  houfcs  ;  the  fouthern  diftrift  was  called  the  Lon- 
don company,  which  does  not  belong  to  this  part  of  our 
hiftory.  The  other  was  called  the  northern  diftriflr. 
North  Virginia,  or  the  company  of  Plymouth  or  Weft 
country  adventurersr ;  Lord  chief  juftice  Popham  and  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorge  were  of  this  company ;  Lord  chief 
juftice  Popham  was  their  patron  and  principal  promoter, 
he  dying  foon  after,  the  fettlement  dropt,  but  fome  trade 
for  fifli,  flcins,  and  furrs  was  carried  on  for  fome  years. 
Their  firft  adventure  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  anno 
1606.  Capt.  George  Popham  appointed  Prefident  or 
Dircftor  of  a  fettlement  to  be  made  there,  came  oyer 
with  capt.  Gilbert  in  2  (hips  with  families  and  ftores 
anno  1607  ;  fome  families  wintered  at  Sagadahoc  near 
the  mouth  of  Quenebec  river  (here  many  good  rivers 
meet  and  difcharge  themfclves  into  a  bay  called  Merry- 
meeting  Bay)  anno  1608,  but  foon  left  it  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  cold,  barren,  inhofpitable  dcfert. 

Capt.  Smith,  called  the  traveller,  fometime  Prefident 
of  Virginia,  an  ingenious  man,  anno  161 4,  with  two 
veflels  came  upon  this  coaft  for  trade  and  difcovery  of 
mines,  of  minerals,  metals,  and  precious  ftones;  aurifa- 
era  fames  promoted  moft  of  our  American  difcoveries  ; 
he  furvey'd  the  coaft  well,  and  gave  names  Cftill  upon 
record)  to  many  of  the  head-lands,  bays,  and  rivers, 
which  are  now  obfolete,  and  other  names  have  taken 
place :  he  prefented  a  plan  of  the  country  to  the  court  of 
England,  and  it  was  called  New-England,  which. 
name  it  retains  to  this  day. 

About  this  time  there  were  feveral  voluntary  com- 
i^nies  of  adventurers  to  America,  but  without  grants  or 
patents ;  the  London,  Briftol,  Exeter^  Plymouth,  &c. 
companies,  who  foon  diflblved  of  themfclves. 

The  northern  company  of  anno  1606,  infenfibly  dif- 
folved  of  itfclf ;  and  a  new  company  of  adventurers 
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was  formed,  called  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  or  Council 
of  New-England ;  their  patent  reaching  from  n.  lat.  44CI. 
t0  48d.  is  dated  Nov.18,  anno  1620,  to  Duke  of  Lcno)t> 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Marquis  of  Hamilton^  &c,  the 
corporation  to  confift  of  40  ;  upon  deaths  the  vacancies 
to  be  fupplied  by  a  vote  of  the  furvivors ;  being  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  divided  among  themfclvcs,  they  furrender'd 
their  patent  1635,  and  fome  of  them,  v.  g.  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  Sir  Fcrdinando  Gorge,  &c.  obtained  fromK. 
Charles  I,  peculiar  grants  or  patents :  their  patent  was 
defignedly  extended  much  north  and  fouth,  to  include 
and  keep  up  the  Englifh  claim  to  New  Netherlands  in 
poffeffion  of  the  Dutch  to  the  fouthward,  and  to  L*Ac- 
cadi«,  fince  called  Nova  Scotia,  then  in  pofleflion  of  the 
French,  to  the  northward  5  -j-  fee  a  large  account  of  thefe 
affairs,  p.  109  and  205.  To  be  a  body  corporate,  to 
have  a  common  feal,  make  laws,  and  difpofe  of  any 
parts  thereof,  but  could  not  *  delegate  the  jurifdidtion 
without  an  additional  royal  charter. 

This  council  of  Plymouth  or  New  England  made  many 
indiftin<5t  and  interfering  grants ;  at  this  time  many  of 
their  grants  are  become  obfolete,  fuch  as  Duke  Hamilton's 
of  the  Narraganfet  country,  Mr.  Mafon*s  of  NewHamp- 
fhire^  fome  grants  upon  Kenebec  river,  &c.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  council  of  Plymouth  differing  amongft  them- 

f  Thus  Nova  Scotia  and  Sagadahock,  or  the  formerDuki  of  Vork's 
property,  at  that  time  in  poffeffion  of  the  French,  were  by  the  Maf- 
fachufetts  charter  annexed  in  jurifdidlion  to  Maffachttfetts  Bay ;  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  notwithitanding,  feem  to  refcrvc  their  pro- 
perty and  jurifdidlion  there,  and  accordingly  have  Withdrawn  Nova- 
Scotia  from  the  jurrfdidion  of  the  province  of  Maffachufetts>Bay,  and 
conftituted  it  a  King's  government  to  no  purpofe ;  perhaps  if  it  had 
continued  annexed  to  a  popular  government,  fome  progrcfs  xnighc 
have  been  made  towards  a  Settlement. 

*  Lately  the  commiffioners  appointed  from  home  to  determine  th0 
boundaries  between  the  colony  of  Rhode-Ifland,  and  that  part  of  the,' 
Maffachufetts  province,  formerly  called  the  colony  of  New  Plymootk) 
the  defeft  of  a  fubfequent  royal  charter  to  New  Plymouth,  was  the 
reafon  why  the  commiflionefs  determined,  and  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  King  in  council,  ftriftly  according  to  the  royal  charter  of  Rhode* 
liland,  though  38  years pofterior  to  the  New  Plymouth  grant. 
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ic-lves,  occalioned  the  furrcnder  of  their  charter  to  the 
court,  by  an  inftrument  under  their  common  feal  dated 
June  7,  1635  ;  there  has  been  no  general  Britifh  com- 
pany in  America  fince  that  time.- 

Here  we  may  obferve  in  general,  that  Laud  *,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  noted  for  his  immoderate  zeal  to 
promote  uniformity  in  the  church,  occafioned  an  emi- 
gration of  Non  conformifls  in  great  numbers  to  New- 
England,  preceding  anno  16415  but  from  that  time, 
until  the  refloration  of  the  family  of  Stuart,  being  about 
20  years,  very  few  came  abroad  ;  the  Independent  or 
congregational  manner  of  religious  performances  havinj 
the  afcendant  in  England,  as  moft  t  fuitable  to  the  civil 


•  Arckblfhop  Laud  may  be  called  the  Father  of  New  England; 
he  was  a  confiderable  flateiman^  prime  minifter  or  principal  advifer 
to  Charles  I :  His  adminiflration  was  rigid  againfl  the  good  and  reli- 
gious Non-confonnifls.  He  was  accufed  and  convided  of  a  deflgn  to 
introduce  Popery,  and  fubvert  the  conditutioh:  for  which  he  fu£er*d 
death  by  the  ax,  Jan.  10,  1644. 

t  Cromwell's  reducing  the  church  of  England  to  feparately  covc- 
'nanted  independent  congregations,  was  a  m'ader- piece  in  politicks; 
in  true  policy  all  civil  governments  ought  to  encourage  the  congre- 
BUional  fcheme.  A  national  efUbliilied  church,  epifcopal  or  pref- 
oyterian,  in  a  civil  national  government,  is  imperium  in  imperio,  a 
wheel  within  a  wheel,  as  it  is  commonly  expreiled ;  which  renders 
the  movements  more  perplexed ;  and  by  a  national  church  afTuming 
the  dire^ion  or  pointing  of  our  natural  enthufiafm,  it  clogs  and  endan- 
gers the  civil  conflitution.  Our  New  England  congregationalifls  feem 
to  deviate  from  their  primitive  difcipline :  in  imitation,  perhaps,  of  a 
new  convocation  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  parliament ;  our  congregational  miniftcrs  of  New- 
England  have  a  formal  fynod  or  meeting  at  the  time  of  the  general 
de^on  or  opening  Of  a  new  legislative  civil  affembly ;  they  aifume 
the  conftitution  of  a  fynod,  v.  g,  at  times  they  addrcfs  the  King  in 
this  ftyle  :  The  pallors  of  the  churches  in  his  Majefty's  province  of 
Maflachufetts  Bay  in  New  England,  affembled  at  their  annual  conven- 
.tion  in  May  ;  their  papers  are  figned  in  form  t)y  the  Moderator,  in 
-Imitation  of  the  legal  national  (by  aft  of  union  eftablilhed  in  perpe- 
iniiy}  general  affembly  of  the  prefoyterian  church  of  Scotland,  my 
Alma  mater.  The  Quakers  have  fallen  into'thc  fame  error,  by  their 
quarterly  and  annual  itinerant  meetings,  which  in  time  by  cunning 
men,  that  is  ilutefmen,  may  be  improved  to  the  difadvantage  of  the 
civil  government. 

_   adnii- 
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adminiftration  of  thofe  times.  In  the  feigns  ef 
Charles  II,  and  of  James  II,  many  diffenters  came  over. 
Lately  the  long  leafes  of  the  farmers  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  being  expired,  the  landlords  raifed  their  rents 
extravagantly:  This  occafioned  an  emigration  of  many 
north  of  Ireland  Scotch  prefby  terians,  with  an  intermix- 
ture of  wild  Irifli  Roman  Catholicks;  at  firft  they  chofe f 
New  England,  but  being  brought  up  to  hufbandry  of 
railing  of  grain,  called  bread  corn,  New  England  did 
not  anfwer  fo  well  as  the  colonies  fouthward;  therefore 
at  prefent  they  generally  refort  to  Penfylvania,  a  good 
grain  colony. 

A  national  church  ad miniilrationdiilin6l  from  the  national dvil  ad- 
miniilration,  is  very  inconvenient :  The  mod  abfurd  notional  opi- 
nions in  religion,  if  not  ellablifhed  by  the  penal  laws  of  a  national 
church,  are  of  no  confequence,  and  from  their  abfurdity  do  dropi  if 
allowed  to  take  their  courfes ;  but  if  forcibly  ftopt,  or  damm*d  ap,  they 
eather,  and  in  time  may  break  out  into  a  rapid  torrent  carrying  all 
before  them ;  the  civil  wars  in  England  Car.  I.  are  a  notorioos  is- 
fiance  of  this.  To  qualify  this  imperium  in  imperio,  the  Roman  Effl* 
peror  was  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  the  King  of  England  is  called  Head 
of  the  Church. 

-f  They  erefted  a  prclbytcrian  meeting  houfe  in  Bo(lon»  Mr.  Jolm  ^ 
Morehead  their  prefbyter ;  as  appears  by  an  infcription,  in  two  CO- 
lumns,  and  not  elegant; 

The  firft  column, 
ms  chb.  offrejhyterianftrangersy  nxias  congregated  anno  dom*  17 2^^ 
Annodom,  ^744*  hy  a  fmall  but  generou$ 
Ilia  manehit,     Labilis  e  contra  fifet  erana 
Sufrema,     Defiden'o  J .  M.   hujmccclejia. 

The  fecond  column, 
nhhuildifig  ivas  begun  anno  dom,   1 742,  and  fimjhei 
Vnmher^     Hujus  fundamen  faxum  eft^     Domus 
Peribit.     Gloria  Chrifti  lex  noftra 
Chrijiique  fafior^  andjirfi  preacbed  in  May  6tb. 

Latin  and  l^glilh  interlarded  is  new,  excepting  in  burle{quc;  lik** 
wife  the  difpofition  of  thefc  lines  is  Angular,  and  to  be  righdy  ud- 
dcrftood  muft  be  read  by  joining  the  feveral  lines  of  each  coton. 
This  church  is  a  neat  convenient  building,  and  doubtlefs  in  time 
may  be  endowed  with  more  learned  and  elegant  paftors  of  tbt 
prefbyterian  mode. 

■      '  This 
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This  council  of  Plymouth  parcerd  out  their  grant 
into  feveral  colonies  or  fettlements. 

Robert  Brown,  a  f  hot-headed  young  enthufiaftical 
clergyman  began  anno  1580^  to  preach  againft  the  ce- 
remonies and  difcipline  of  the  church  of  England;  he 
was  perfecuted  or  baited  and  teazed  by  the  bilhops 
courts;  he  with  fome  difciples  left  England,  and  formed 
a  church  at  Midleborough  of  Zealand,  in  the  Dutch 
Low  countries ;  after  fome  time  this  effcrvefcence  or 
ebullition  of  youth  fubfided,  he  returned  to  England, 
recanted,  and  had  a  church  of  England  cure  beftowed 
upon  him,  and  died  in  that  communion,  anno  1630. 

A  congregation  of  thefe  Brownifts  was  formed  in  Yar- 
mouth 1602,  being  harrafled  by  the  eftabUflied  church 
of  England  ;  with  their  paftor.  they  tranfported   them- 
felves  to  Leyden  in  Holland  ;  here  they  became  more 
moderate  under  the  direftion  of  their  paftor  *  Mr.  Ro- 
binfon  ;  and  from  Brownifts  changed  their  denomination 
to  that  of  Independents  :  beingof  unfteddy  temper,they 
refol  ved  to  remove  from  amongft  ftrangers,  after  i  o  years 
rcGdcnce,   to  fome  remote  country  in  fome  wildernefs, 
wherq  without  moleftation  they  might  worfliip  God  in 
their  own  devotional  way :  thus  the  firft  fettlements  in 
New  England  were  upon  a  religious  account,  not  pro- 
perly  for  produce,  manufadturies,  and   trade,  but  as 
reclufes :   amongft  the    Roman  Catholicks  are  many 
communities  or  convents  of  unmarried  or  fingle  perfons 
rcclufe  ;  but  thefe  were  reclufe  families. 

After  having  obtained  an  inftrument  from  king  James 
I,  for  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  in  any  part  of 
America ;  they  fold  their  eftates  and  made  a  common 

+  Mr.  Wh Id  a  young  Clergyman  of  the  church  of  England, 

JkMM  lately  appear'd  in  the  fame  maDnef,,-preaching  againft  the  bad 
condudl  of  the  clergy  of  England ;  his  difciples  are  called  Methodifts, 
Scparatifts,  or  New  Liglit.  N.  B.  Thi?New  Light  is  an  unnatural 
compofition  of  free-thinking  and  devotional  cant. 

♦  Mr.   Robinfon's  fon  ifaac .  died  at  Barnftaple,  New  England, 
1706,  aet.  io5» 

Vjol.  I.  A  a  bank. 
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bank,  and  entered  into  articles  of  agreement  with  the 
adventurers  called  the  council  ot  Plymouth,  to  fettle  on 
the  banks  of  Hudfon's  river,  now  in  the  government  of 
New  York;  after  the  misfortune  of  being  twice  put  back 
theyfail'd  i2operfons  in  one  Ihip  from  i^lymouth  (they 
gave  the  fame  name  to  their  new  fettlemcnt)  Sept.  6, 
1620,  and   fell  in  with  Cape  Cod  Nov.  9 ;  being  too 
late  in  the  feafon  for  proceeding  to  Hudfon's  river ;  al- 
though without  the  limits  of  their  agreement  they  were 
obliged  to  fit  down  in  a  barren  foil,  and  formed  thcm- 
felves  into  a  voluntary  aflbciation  or  colony,  fubfcribed 
by  41  men,  but  had  no  communication  with  the  Indians 
of  the  country  until  the  middle  of  March  following; 
about  this  time  thefe  Indians  by  fome  epidemic  malig- 
nant illnefs  and  inteftine  wars  had  been  much  red.uccd. 
They  chufe  Mr.  Carver  governor  for  one  year^  but  he 
died   in  April   following,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Mr. 
Bradford-,  from  the  length  of  the  voyage,  other  fatigues, 
and  extreme  cold  weather,  about  r.o  Oi    i/.cir  r.uniber 
died  the  firft  year  of  putrid  fevers,  and  other  fcorbu- 
tick  ails  ;  aU  was  in  common  ror  the  firft  two  or  three 
years,  having  divided  themfelves  into  19  families,  me- 
nages,  or  mefles  -,  yearly  they  received  a  few  recruits  of 
people ;  anno  1624,  when  they  received  thei;  grant,  the 
whole  fettlement  confifted  of  only    i^o  perfons  in  32 
mefles:  from  fo  fmall  a  begiiining  in  the  fpace  of  about 
^25  years,  New  England  isarriv^ed  to  its  prefent  glory. 
They  purchafed  their  lands  of  Mafiaflx)it,  the  Indian  Sa- 
chem ;  he  Was  glad  of  their  alliance  and  ailiftance,  being 
then  at  war  with  the  Naraganfet  Indian  numerous  tribe. 
,    They  had  no  grant  of  their  lands  from  the  council  of 
Plymouth  until  anno  1624  ;  this  grant  was  not  to  the 
'company  of  adventurers  and  freemen,  but  toWilliarrt 
Bradford,  his  heirs,  aflbciares,  andaffigns;  he  was  af- 
terwards perfuaded  to  affign  this  grant  to  the  freemen  in 
general :  this  afTignment  (as  I  underftand  it)  was  after- 
.wards  corifirmed  by  a  new  grant  from  the   council  of 
Plymouth  to  the  company  of  freemen,  Jan.  1629-305 
.•■     ^  they 
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they  never  had  any  royal  charter  or  patent,  confequently 
DO  jurifdiftion;  the  council  of  Plymouth  could  convey 
property,  but  could  not  delegate  jurifdid ion.  Here  we 
muft  break  off,  and  reaffumc  the  hiftory  of  Plymouth 
old  colony, when  we  come  to  the  article  of  Plymouth  as 
a  conftituted  colony. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  firft  fettlers  of  New-England 
did  ngt  (as  in  fome  of  our  colonies)  come  over  indigene 
or  criminals,  but  as  devout  religious  *  Puritans;  they  were 
not  fervants  to  the  adventurers  as  in  fome  colonies. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  four  well  fettled  and  confti- 
tuted colonies  of  New- England,  welhall  but  juft  men- 
tion fome  grants  which  have,  in  procefs  of  time,  been  in- 
corporated with  thefe  four  colonies,  and  their  memory 
loft  or  fwallowed  up  in  them,  and  of  others  become  ob-. 
foletc.  Some  of  them  Ihall  be  related  more  at  large. in 
their  proper  places. 

Mufcongus,  or  Lincoln  grant,  of  30  miles  fquare. 
.   Pemaquid  grant. 

Shepfcut  purchafe,  or  Nagwafack  purchafe  of  Robin- 
hood  an  Indian  Sagamore,  Nov.  i,  1639,  between  Saga- 
dahock-Bay  and  Shepfcut  river:  thefe  three  are  in  the 
territory  of  Sagadahock. 

*  Thefe  Puritans  wej^e  pious,  honed,  well-meaning  people ;  but 
too  contrafted,  rigid,  and  lingular  in  their  difcipline  and  pradice  of 
devotion;  they  would  not  allow  of  the  Englifh  St.  George's  red  crofs 
in  the  military  enfigns,  colours,  and  ftandards.  In  common  affairs  of 
Kfc,  they  affected  to  ufefcripture  terms,  and  thefe  not  always  proper; 
our  tranflation  is  not  good.  Ancient  terms  in  common  life,  ufed 
by  the  polite  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  called  profane,  and  did  not 
ufe  them  J  for  inftance,  inftead  of  December  25,  they  wjote  the 
25th  day  oT  the  tenth  month ;  inftead  of  Monday,  they  faid  the  fe- 
cond  day  of  the  week  ;  fome  of  them  made  comcience  of  a  pun  or 
rebus  :  thus  fome  good  old  women  would  not  brew  on  Saturdays^ 
becaufe  the  ale  or  beer  would  in  courfe  work  upon  the  Lord's  daiy 
fbllowing. 
'  The  generality  of  the  firft  fettlers  foon  became  more  moderate  and 
ibcial,  while  others  became  more  obftinately  and  intractably  en- 
thufiaftick ;  thefe  laft  removed,  and  gave  birth  to  the  voluntier  fet- 
tlcmentsof  Providence,  Rhode-lfland,  Connecticut,  and  New  Ha- 
ven, in  the  dominions  of  New- England. 

A  a  2  Nchumkia 
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Nehumkin  purchafc  of  the  Indians,  Oftober  1 3, 1649, 
both  fides  of  Quenebcc  river,  in  ihis  lies  Richmond  fort. 

Plymouth  grant, Jan.  1629,  to  William  Bradford  and 
aflbciates,  lies  both  fides  of  Quenebec  river  ;  in  thisia 
Guflinock  falls;  is  in  all  about  280  acres. 

Taconick  purchafc  of  the  Indians  1653,  here  are  Ta- 
conick  falls  about  40  ttUcs  fromNoridgwpg ;  thcfc  three 
are  upon  Quencbec  river,  one  half  in  Sagadahoc,  odc 
-half  in  Province  of  Main. 

Pegapfcoc  purchafc  each  fide  of  Pegapfcot  river  ex- 
tending to  the  weft  fide  of  Quenebec  river;  Mr.  Whar- 
ton purchafcd  it  of  the  Indian  Sagamores  1683,  beinga-' 
bout  500,000  acres  ;  at  prefent  belongs  to  nine  proprie- 
tors, Thomas  Hutchinfon,  etc.  it  interferes  with  Nar 
humkin  purchafc  and  Plymouth  grant. 

Province  of  Main  granted  j  5  Car.  I.  to  Sir  Ecrdinaodo 
Gorge,  extending  from  Pifcataqua  and  Newichcwcnock 
rivers  to  Quenebec  river,  and  120  miles  inland ;  includes 
the  Pegapfcot  purchafc,  was  purchafcd  by  the  colony  of 
MaflTachufetts-ftay,  and  is  annexed  by  the  new  charter. 
Province  of  New-Hamfhirc ;  from  Pifcataqua  river,  to 
within  three  miles  of  Merimack  river,  granted  to  Mr. 
Mafon  1624,  fold  by  Mr.  Mafon's  heirs  to  Mr.  Allen  of 
London  ;  at  prefent  that  grant  and  conveyance  feetn  to 
be  oblblete  ;  the  property  of  the  fettled  land  is  in  the 
fettlers,  the  property  of  the  wafte  land  is  in  the  crown, 
»nd  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  whole  in  the  crown;  it  ex- 
tends 60  miles  inland,  and  lately  there  is  annexed  an  in- 
ddfinite  quantity  of  territory  belonging  to  the  crown, 
formerly  claimed  by  MafTachufetts-Bay. 

Colony  of  Plymouth,  the  mother  colony  of  Ncw- 
England  -,  extending  from  Old  MaflTachufettstothcfcas, 
viz.  to  Maflachufetts-Bay,  the  ocean,  and  within  three 
miles  of  Naraganfet-Bay  ;  it  is  now  annexed  to  Mafla- 
chufetts  ;  they  began  a  volunticr  fettlement,  1620. 

Mr.  Weflon,  one  of  the  Plymouth  adventurers,  ob* 
tained afeparategrantoffomeland  jandinMay  i622fent 
over  about  60  men  to  make  a  fettlement  at  Weymouth 

about 
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tbout  45  miles  fouth  from  Bofton,  they  manged  ill, 
)ccame  idle  and  diffolute,  and  Toon  broke  up,  and  their 
ncmory  is  loft.- 

Mr.  Gorge,  fon  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge,  anno  1623, 
Drought  over  fome  fettlers ;  he  had  fbmc  commifBon 
"rem  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  as  Governor  General ; 
foon  difcou raged,  he  returned  home. 

About  thefame  time  Mr.  David  Thompfon attempt* 
*d  a  fettlement  at  Pifcataqua,   the  memory  of  it  is  loft. 

Some  adventurers  propofcd  to  make  a  fittlement 
north^fide  of  MafTachul'etcs-Bay.  Anno  1624  they  began 
I  fmall  fettlement  at  Cape  Anne,  the  northern  promonr 
tory  of  this  bay,  and  are  now  become  the  moft  confider- 
able  Britifh  America  fettlement,  and  by  way  of  eminence 
is  commonly  called  Nrw  England;  they  have  had  a  firft 
and  fecond  charter,  as  fhal!  be  more  fully  related. 

Anno  1626,  Capt.  Wolafton  and  fome  others,  with 
fcrvants,  provifions,  and  other  ftores,  began  a  fettle- 
ment at  Braintree  ;  but  not  anfwering  expe<3:ation,  after 
two  years  they  intirely  broke  up:  fome  went  to  Virgi- 
nia, fome  to  New  Plymouth. 

Anno  1630,  Earl  of  Warwick  had  a  grant  of  a  traft 
of  land  along  fhore  from  Naraganfet  river,  40  leagues 
weft  foutherly,  and  bark  inland  to  the  South  Seas.    Earl 
of  Warwick  affigned  his  grant  to  Vifcounc  Say  and  Seal, 
and  to  Lord  Brook,  and  nine  more  affociates ;  finding 
many  difficulties  in  fettling,  they  afligned  their  raght  to 
the  Connecticut  and  N  w-Haven  fetders;  thefe  fettlers 
were  emigrants  trooi  ^laffachufetts-Bay  ;  originally  they 
had  no  title,  but  dui  fie  down  at  pleafure,  and  do  at  pre- 
fent  enjoy  a  royal  charter  by  the  name  of  the  Colony  of 
Connefticut.     Pare  of  this  grant,  viz.  from  Naraganfet 
bay.  to  Connedticut  river,  when  the  council  of  Plymouth 
furrendered  their  patent,  was  given,  anno,  1636  by  the 
King  to  Duke  Hamilton;  he  never  was  in  poffeffion,  and 
the  claim  is  become  obfolcte. 

Anno  1642  Mr.  Mayhv-wobtainedagrantoftheiflands 
of  Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  etc.  and  began  to 
fpa^e  fettlements  there.  ,      A  3  There 
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There  were  feveral  other  grants  and  purchafes  for 
fmall  confiderations,  and  now  become  obfolete ;  for  in- 
ftance,  the  million  purchafe  from  Dunftable  fix  miles  each 
fide  of  Merimack  river  to  Winapifinkit  pond  or  Jake, 
granted  by  governor  Andros  and  council  in  the  reign 
of  James  II ;  a  claim  of  this  grant  was  by  fome  of  the 
grantees  revived  about  25  years  ago  5  but  as  illegal  and 
odious  it  was  dropt. 

Originally  according  to  capt.  Smith's  map,  approved 
of  by  the  court  of  England,  New-England  extended 
from  20  miles  eaft  of  HudfonVRiver,  northward  to  the 
river  St.  Croix,  or  perhaps  to  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence, 
including  Nova-Scotia,  a  fubfequent  peculiar  grant; 
when  James  II.  fent  over  Sir  Edmund  Andros  governor, 
his  commiflion  or  patent  was  for  the  late  colonies  of  Maf- 
iachufetts-Bay,  Plymouth,  Connedticut,  and  Rhode- 
Ifland,  called  the  dominions  of  New-England,  diftinft 
from  New- York  and  Sagadahoc,  of  which  he  was  alfo 
appointed  governor,  N.  B.  New-Hamp(hire  and  Pro- 
vince of  Main,  at  that  time  were  of  no  confideration,  be- 
ing under  the  proteftion,  and,  as  it  were,  tacitly  annexed 
to  the  good  flourifliing  colony  of  Maflachufetts-Bay. 

The  dominions,  or  rather  denominations  in  New- Eng- 
land at  prefent  confifl:  of  four  colonics,  or  feveralJy  in- 
dependent Icrgifiatures,  viz.  Maflachufetts-Bay  province, 
province  of  New-HampCbire,  colony  of  Rhode- Ifland, 
^nd  colony  of  Connefticut :  for  fake  of  perfpicuity,  to 
cachof  thefe  is^fljgaed  a.diftind  feiftion. 

The  new  charter  of  Maflfachufetts-Bay,  anno  1691,  is 
a  ^  union  or  confolidation  of  feveral  feparate  grants  into 
or.e  Icgiilaturc  and  jurifdiftion-,  for  the  more  efFcftual 

t  Anno  1643  there  was  a  union  of  4  colonies  or  fettlements  in 
New  Eno  land  for  their  mutual  protedlion  againft  the  enemy,  Frcndi 
and  Indians,  to  be  managed  by  a  deputation  of  two  from  each,  in 
rhiirchfellowfhip:  they  werequotaM,  Maflachufetts-Bay  100,  Ply- 
mQ2±  45,CoiuiedUcttt45,  Ncw-HaYen4c,  Rhodc-Ifland  at  this  time 
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proteftion  of  the  whole,  againft  the  incurfions  of  our 
neighbouring  French  and  Indians.  Their  new  charter 
comprehends  the  following  territories ;  Sagadahoc,  or 
duke  of  York's  property  ;  Province  of  Maine  ^  old  co- 
lony of  Maflachufetts-Bay,  old  colony  of  Plymouth;  and 
the  iflands  of  Nantucket,  Elizabeth,  Martha's  Vineyard, 
etc.  Before  we  reduce  thefc  into  feparatc  articles,  to 
make  the  whole  more  apparent,  we  fhall  inftrt  an  ab- 
ftrad:  of  this  incorporating  fecond  or  new  charter  (ahho* 
a  late  event  or  tranfadlion)  as  it  affords  a  general  idea  of 
the  conftitution  of  all  our  Britifh  colonies. 

This  new  charter  of  anno  169  r,  bears  date  3  W.  and 
M.  0(5t.  7,  counterfigned  Pigot.      After  recital  of  the 
former  grantor  charter,  it  proceed$  thus:  Whereas  the 
fatd  governor  and  company  of  Majfachufetts-Bay  in  New- 
England^  by  virtue  of /aid  letters-patent^  are  become  very 
populous  and  well  fettled ;  and  whereas  faid  charter  was 
vacated  by  a  judgment  in  Chancery  in  trinity  Term^  anno 
1684  ;  the  agents  of  that  colony  have  petitioned  uSy  to  be 
reincorporated  by  a  new  charter  ;  and  alfo  to  the  end  that 
cur  colony  of  New-Plymouth  in  New-England^  may  be 
brought  under  fuch  a  form  of  government^  as  may  put  them 
in  a  better  condition  of  defence :  We  do  by  tbefe  prefentSy 
incorporate  into  one  real  province^  by  the  name  of  the  pro^ 
vince  of  Ma(fachufets-Bay  in  New-England ;  viz,  the 
former  colony  of  Maffachufetts-Bay^  the  colony  of  New* 
Plymouth y  *  the  Province  of  Main^  the  territory  of  Aca- 

and  Mafon's  grant  of  New -Ham  pfhire,  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge's 
gram  of  the  Province  of  Main  were  of  no  coniideration.  This  was  a 
lort  of  Amphidyonic  council,  fi  parva  magnis.  The  ancient  Amphic- 
tyonic  council  met  at  Thermopylae ;  they  were  a  general  affcmbly  or 
cbngrefs  of  deputies  from  feveral  of  the  moft  noted  communities,  re- 
publicks,  or  fovereignties  of  Greece,  who  met  Spring  and  Autuma 
.  upon  general  affairs,  efpecially  for  mutual  protediion. 

*  In  the  delineation  of  the  Province  of  Main,  in  the  impreffions  of 

Z  new  charter,  are  left  out  (for  what  reafon  I  know  not)  the  following 

words :   And  up  Sagadahoc  River,  to  ^enebec  Rt*ver^  and  thro*  tht 

Jame  unto  the  head  thereof,  and  into  the  land  northvoefi^iuard^  until 

i20  mihi  be  ended ^  being  accounted  from  the  mouth  of  Sagadahoc. 

Aa  4  '     jdi4t 
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Jia  or  Nova  Scotia^  and  the  *  tra£l  laying  betweenNova- 
Scotia  and  Province  of  Main,  the  north  half  of  the  ijles 
ofjhoals^  the  ijles  offCapawock,  and  Nantucket  near  Cafe 
Codj  and  all  ijlands  within  ten  leagues  dire£lly  oppojite  to , 
the  main  land  within  faid  bounds.  To  our  fubje^s  inha- 
bitants of f aid  lands  and  their  fucceff or s.  §luit  rent  ^  a  fifth 
part  of  all  goldy  andfilver,  and  precious  ftones  that  may 
be  Jound  there.  Confirms  all  lands,  hereditaments^  etc.  for- 
tnerly  granted  by  any  general  court  to  perfons,  bodies  cor^ 
porate,  towns ^  villages,  colleges,  orfchools  \  Wfaving  the  claims 
of  Samuel  Allen  under  John  Mafon,  and  any  other  claim. 
Former  grants  and  conveyances  not  to  be  \  prejudiced  for 
want  of  form,  The  governor^  It,  governor^  andfecretary  to 
he  in  the  king's  nomination  ;  28  counfellors,  whereof  j  at 
leafl  make  a  board.  A  general  court  or  affembly^  to  be 
convened  lafi  Wednefday  in  May  yearly ;  confijling  of  the 
governor .  council,  and  reprefentatives  of  the  towns  or 
places y  not  exceeding  §  two  for  one  place  -,  qualification 

♦  Nova  Scotia,  and  this  tra£l  called  Sagadahoc  were  annexed  to 
this  neighbouring  charter  to  keep  the  Englilh  claim,  they  being  at 
that  time  in  poffeflion  of  the  French  :  fmcc  that  time  by  the  freatjr  of 
Utrecht  (7:3,  they  have  been  quit  claimed  by  the  French  to  the  aowB 
of  Great  Britain;  and  Nova-Scotia  has  been  conflituted  afeparate 
property ,  and  jurifdi^lion,  or  government,  Sagadahoc  hitherto  con- 
tinuesannexed  to  Maffachufetts-Bay  province ;  but  as  it  is  nottheab- 
folute  property  of  the  province,  perhaps  from  a  large  extent  of  a 
frontier  defencelefs  in  itfelf,  it  is  more  of  an  incumbrance,  thaa  of  any 
advantage. 

t  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Elizabeth  IHands. 

I  This  relates  to  the  New-Hampfhire  claim  from  Merimack  River, 
to  Nectmkeag  or  Salem;  but  the  late  determination  of  the.  boundaries 
between  Maffachufetts-Bay  andNew  Hampfhire  by  the  King  in  coun- 
cil, has  removed  that  claim. 

t  Governor  Andros,  in  the  arbitrary  reign  of  James  II,  made  a 
}iandle  of  want  of  form  to  diilurb  poffeflions,  by  compelling  tbcpof- 
ieffors  to  take  new  patents  for  their  own  lands  with  extravagant  fees  j 
and  to  pay  quit- rents  to  the  crown. 

X  ^y  uninterrupted  cuftom  (prefcription)  the  town  ofBoftonfcadl 
four  reprefentatives ;  the  qualification  of  40s.  freehold  for  an  eleflor, 
is  become  nominal  value,  inftead  of  the  defigned  flerling  value,  that 
js  4  s.  inftead  of  ^os.  the  qualification  5c  1.  ft.  perfonal  eihite  is  ftt*^ 
40  1,  ft.  '     ' 
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far  an  ekSlor  40  s.  freehold^  or  50  /.  fterl.  perfonal  efiau. 
The  *  general  ajjembly  to  eleSi  28-}-  counfellors  •,  whereof 
i^from  the  old  colony  of  MaJJachufetts-Bay^  4.  from  Ply^ 
mouth  late  colony^  3  from  the  Province  of  Maine ^  i  for 
the  territory  of  Sagadahoc^  and  2  at  large.  The  governor 
with  confent  of  the  council  to  appoint  the  officers  in  the 
courts  of  jujiice.  All  born  in  the  province^  or  in  the  paf 
fage  to  and  from  it^  to  be  deemed  natural  bornfubjeSfs  of 
England,  Liberty  of  confcience  to  all  Chrijlians  except 
Papifls.  The  general  affembly  to  conflitute  judicatories  for 
all  caufes  criminal  or  civile  capital  or  not  capital.  Probate 
of  wills  and  granting  of  adminijlrations,  to  be  in  the  go- 
vernor and  council.  In  perfonal  aSlions  exceeding  the 
value  of  300  /.  fterl.  may  appeal  to  the  king  in  council^  if 
ibe  appeal  be  made  in  fourteen  days  after  judgment^  but 
execution  not  to  be  ft  aid.     The  general  fiffembly  to  make 

•  Perfaa)>s  the  nataral  meaning  of  this  was,  the  rcprefentatives  of 
the  people ;  but  at  prefent  the  council  of  the  former  year  jointly  witk 
the  reprefentatives  chufe  a  new  council. 

•f-  Perhaps,  The  council  of  the  prefent  conftitution  of  the  Mafia* 
chufettS'Bay,  labours  under  two  difad vantages  or  imperfections,  i. 
To  be  arbitrarily  led,  or  rather  drove  by  the  Governor,  to  prevent  fu- 
ture negatives,  z.  As  their  election  is  annual,  they  may  be  biafied 
by  the  humour  of  the  majority  of  the  reprefentatives  (this  I  have 
particularly  obferved  in  the  cafes  of  multiplied  emifHons  of  paper 
currency)  left  they  fhould  be  dropt  next  annual  eledion :  a  notorious' 
inilance  of  this  happened  anno  741,  when  the  reprefentatives  dropt 
about  one  half  of  the  former  year's  council,  becaufe  averfe  to  a  cer- 
tain pernicious  Cheat,  or  paper- money  fcheme  called  the  land- 
BAMK  ;  the  words  of  the  aft  of  parliament  "  mifchievous  undertak- 
ings and  unlawful,'"  this  fcheme  was  difannulled  by  an  exprefs  a6t  of 
the  Britifh  parliament  i  74 1  ;  and  governor  Belcher  could  not  avoid 
oegativing  1 3  of  the  new  elefled  counfellors. 

Mr.  Belcher,  at  prefent  governor  of  New-Jerfeys,  is  generous,  void 
of  covetoufnefs,  iludious  of  the  real  good  of  the  countries  under  his 
direction,  and  a  Urift  obferver  of  royal  inilrudtions :  if  he  had  conti- 
nued two  or  three  years  longer  in  the  adminiilration  of  the  province 
of  the  Maflachufetts-Bay,  their  paper- currency  would  happily  have 
been  obliterated  or  cancelled,  and  mufl  naturally  and  gradually  have 
fallen  into  a  filver  currency,  the  general  currency  of  the  commercial 
world  ;  Mr.  Belcher  was  not  a  paper  money  governor,  he  was  well 
apquainted  in  the  copimerci^l  world. 

laws 
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laws^  if  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England  to  *  appoint 
all  civil  officers^  excepting  the  officers  of  the  courts  of 
juftice^  to  impofe  taxes  to  be "{:  difpofed  by  the  governor  and 
council.  The  converfton  of  the  Indians  to  be  endeavoured. 
The  governor  to  have  a  negative  in  all  aSls  and  eleStions. 
Ml  a£ls  of  affembly  to  be  fent  home  by  the  firfl  opportunity 
to  the  king  in  council  for  approbation  5  if  not  difallowed 
in  three  years  after  their  being  pre  fent  ed^  fhall  continue  in 
force  until  repealed  by  the  affembly  \,  The  general  affembhf 
may  grant  any  lands  in  late  Maffachufetts-Bay  and  Ply- 
mouth colonies^  and  in  the  Province  of  Maine  ;  but  no 
grant  of  lands  from  Sagadahoc  river  to  St.  Laurence  ri- 
ver fhall  be  valid^  without  the  royal  approbation.  Tht 
governor  to  command  the  mititia^  to  nfe  the  law  martial  in 
time  of  aliual  war^  to  ere£i  forts  and  demolijh  the  fame  at 
fleafure.  No  perfon  to  be  tranfported  out  of  the  pro^ 
vince^  without  their  own  confent^  or  confent  of  the  general 
affembly.  The  law  martial  not  to  be  executed  without  con* 
fent  of  the  council.  When  there  is  no  governor^  the  lieut. 
governor  is  to  aEl\  when  both  are  wanting^  the  majority  of 
the  council  to  have  the  power.  The  admiralty  jur if dihion 
is  referved  to  the  King  or  Lorrls  of  the  admiralty.  Nofub- 
je^  of  England  to  be  debarred  from  fifJoing  on  the  fea-coafi^ 
creeks  J  or  fait  water  rivers^  and  may  ereSl  lodges  andjlages 

•  In  the  cleflion  of  all  fuch  civil  ofFcers  the  council  and  rcprc- 
fcntatives  vote  together,  but  not  as  two  leparate  negatives ;  thefe  of- 
ficers are,  the  treafurcr,  the  impoft  officers,  the  excife  officers ;  the 
general  commifiary  of  provifions,  llores,  and  traffick  for  garrifons 
and  Indian  truck-houfes ;  attorney  general,  and  notaries  for  "the  fc- 
veral  fea- ports. 

f  Anno  1732.  The  council  and  reprefentatives  of  the  province  of 
Maffachufetts-Bay  applied  to  the  King  in  council,  concerning  the 
right  which  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  had,  to  pafs  upon  accounts, 
brought  again  ft  the  public  before  they  were  paid  :  It  was  determined 
by  thelCing  in  council,  that  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  had  no  fuch  . 
right. 

I!  By  the  former  charter  the  provincial  lands  were  granted  to  t6 
proprietors,  and  fuch  as  ihall  be  admitted  freemen  ;  but  by  ^is  new 
charter,  tbefe  lands  are  granted  to  the  inhabitants  in  general,  to  be 
^ifpoied  of  b^  their  reprefentatives  or  general  affembly. 

in 
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in  any  lands  not  in  pcjfeffion  of  particular  proprietors. 
All  *  trees  fit  for  mafts  of  2^  inches  diameter  and  upwards 
1 2  inches  from  the  ground^  growing  upon  land  not  here^ 
tofore  granted  to  any  private  perfons^  are  referved  to  tbi 
€rown  \  penalty  for  cutting  aity  fuch  referved  trees  100  /. 
JierL  per  tree. 

About  20  years  fince,  the  affembly  of  Maffachufetts- 
Bay  received  and  accepted  an  additional  or  explanatory 
charter  from  the  court  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  hiftory  of 
the  affair  is  as  follows:    In  the  adminiftration  of  Go* 
vernor  Shute,  a  good-natured  gentleman,  and  though  no 
great  politician,   was  tenacious  of  the  prerogative  ;  a 
few  hot-headed  turbulent  men,  who  had  got  the  afcen- 
dant  over  their  fellow- reprefentatives,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fure  6ver  the  council,  endeavoured  the  fame  over  the  Go- 
vernor,  by  affuming  fome  articles  of  the  prerogative : 
in  the  end  of  anno  1722,  Mr.  Shute  in  perfon  carried 
home  fcrven  articles  of  complaint  againft  the  houfe  of 
reprefentatives  encroaching  upon  the  prerogative. 

1.  Their  taking  pofTefiion  of  royal  mafts  cut  into 
Jogs. 

2.  Refufing  the  Governor's  negative  of  the  fpeaker. 

3.  Affuming  authority  jointly  with  the  Governor  and 
council  to  appoint  fafts  and  thankfgivings. 

•  By  an  a6l  of  the  Britifli  parliament  anno  1722,  this  claufe  is  ex- 
tended ;  viz.  That  after  Sept.  21,  1722,  in  New- England,  New- 
York,  and  New- Jerfey  in  America,  no  perfon  (hall  cut  or  deftroy  any 
^hite  pine  trees,  not  growing  in  any  townlhip  or  its  bounds,  with- 
out his  majefty's  licence;  on  pain  to  forfeit  for  every  white  pine 
tree,  of  the  growth  of  1 2  inches  diameter  and  under,  at  3  foot  from 
the  earth,  5I.  fieri,  for  every  fuch  tree  from  12  to  18  inches,  10 1, 
irom  1 8  to  24  inches^  20  1.  from  24  and  upwards,  50 1.  to  be  fued 
before  the  judge  of  admiralty  :  and  all  white  pine  trees,  mafts  or  logs 
made  of  fuch  trees,  which'  fhall  be  found  ctft  or  failed  without  the 
KiDg^s  licence,  fhall  be  forfeited  and  fcized  for  ^he  ufe  of  the  crown. 
"T5y  an  aft  of  parliament  1 729,  the  pienalty  in  this  claufe  of  the 
pharter  is  confirmed ;  and  the  ad  of  1 722  is  extended  to  all  the  Bri- 
ti(h  provinces  in  America ;  and  confines  the  exception  to  the  pro- 
perty of  private  perfons  only,  nptwithftanding  they  grow  within  the 
^ifi^uof  any  townfhip. 

4.   Ai" 
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4.  Adjourning  thcmfclves  for  more  than  two  days  at 
a  time. 

5.  Difmantling  of  forts,  and  ordering  the  guns  and 
ftorcs  into  the  treafurvr's  cuftody. 

6.  Sufpcnding  of  military  officers,   and   mutilating 
them  of  their  pay. 

7.  Sending  a  committee  of  their  own  to  mutter  the 
king's  forces. 

Upon  a  hearing  before  the  king  and  council  Mr. 
Cook  agent  for  the  houfe  of  reprcfentatives,  and  his 
council  or  lawyers  in  the  name  of  the  houfe  of  reprcfcn- 
tatives,  gave  up  or  renounced  the  i,  3,  s^6^  and  7  ar- 
ticles, acknowledging  their  fault,  induced  by  prece- 
dents of  former  affemblies,  but  wrong  and  erroneous ; 
and  that  it  was  a  former  affembly,  not  the  prefent,  that 
had  been  guilty  •,  the  other  two  Articles  were  regulated 
by  aa  explanatory  charter,  and  they  direftcd  to  accqpt 
the  fame. 

This  explanatory  charter  is  dated  12  regni  Geo.  I» 
Auguft  20,  and  counterfigned  Cocks.  "  IVhereas  in 
their  charter^  nothing  is  directed  concerning  a  Speaker  of 
the  houfe  of  reprefentatives^  and  of  their  adjourning  tbem- 
f elves :  it  is  hereby  ordered^  That  the  Governor  or  com- 
mander in  chief  fhall  have  a  negative  in  the  eleSlicn  of  tbi 
Speaker,  and  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  may  adjourn  them- 
felves  not  exceeding  two  days  at  a  time.  By  t)M^  prudent 
conduit  of  Governor  Dummer,  the  affembly  were  in- 
duced to  accept  of  this  explanatory  charter,  by  a  public 
a(fl  of  the  general  court,  anno  1726. 

We  may  obferve  in  general,  that  the  oeconomy  or 
mode  of  jurifdlftion  is  much  the  fame  in  all  the  four  co- 
Jonies  of  New-England,  by  juftices  of  the  peace  and  theif 
quarterly  feflions,  by  inferior  counry  courts  of  common 
law  ;  and  by  pi-ovincial  ambulatory  fuperior  courts  fof 
appeals,  where  cafes  are  iffued,  it  is  alfo  a  court  of  jufh- 
Clary,  or  oyer  ar)d  terminer. 

They  are  divided  into  gonftituted  diftrifls  called  tow^n- 

fhips} 
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hips ;  they  are  a  kind  of  bodies  corporate,  may  fue  and 
)C  fued,  eleft  all  proper  officers,  fend  deputies  to  the 
egiflature  houfe  of  reprefentativ'es,  and  make  by-laws. 
The  management  of  townfhip  affairs  is  in  a  few  (called 
5clcA-men)  annually  elcfted  by  the  qualified  voters  of 
Jie  townfhips  or  diftrid.  In'moft  of  the  other  Britifll 
:olonies,  their  conftituted  parifhes,  by  cuftom,  aft  a3 
x>dies  corporate,  the  management  is  in  *  Veftry-men,  {& 
:aikd,  who  generally  are  for  life,  and  the  furvivors  fup- 
ply  vacancies. 

In  the  four  colonies  of  New-England  juries  are  return- 
id  to  the  feveral  courts  by  eleftion  in  certain  quotas  from 
the  feveral  townfhips,  but  not  by  the  appointment  of 
the  (heriflFs. 

in  the  rigid,  and  furioufly  zealous  church  and  (late  ad- 
miniftration  of  Laud,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  (he 
carried  both  church  and  flate  beyond  their  bearings,  and 
confequently  in  the  nature  of  things  they  did  overfet) 
many  puritans  and  other  nonconformifts  flocked  over  to 
New- England;  this  occafioned  a  date  proclamation 
April  30,  1637,  forbidding  any  fubjefts  to  tranfport 
themfelves  to  America,  without  licence  from  his  ma- 
jcfty's  commifTioners.  Anno  1640,  the  people  in  New- 
England  did  not  exceed  4000,  and  in  the  20  following 
years  many  went  f  home  from  New- England,  their  way 
of  worfhip  was  then  in  great  vogue  in  Old-England. 

N.  B.  Many  of  the  firfl  Englifh  fettlements  in  Amc* 
rica,  were  by  companies  of  adventurers,  with  a  joint 

♦  Perhaps  fo  named,  becaufe  they  commonly  meet  in  the  vcftry- 
xoom  of  the  charch,  where  the  priefl  is  Aippofed  to  keep  his  facer* 
dotal  vedments,  and  may  be  called  the  dxefiing-room. 

f  It  is  faid  that  amongd  others,  Oliver  Cromwell  wal  ftopt  from 
coming  over  :  this  feems  to  be  an  idle  furmife ;  Cromwell  was  aiv 
aftive  politic  man ;  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  a  man  of  that  genius, 
^nd  in  the  prime  of  life,  would  chufe  a  wildernefs  or  defert  for  his 
{bene  of  adlion  ;  beiides,  a  perfon  of  his  cad,  and  who  probably  might 
pove  turbulent  at  home^  in  good  court  policy  ought  to  be  allowed  cq 
withdra>v. 
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(iock  ;  annually  in  London,  each  company  chofe  a  pre- 
fident  and  treafurer  for  managers. 

We  proceed  to  the  feveral  articles  concerning  the  co-  . 
lonies  or  territories,  united  into  one  province  by  the  new 
charter  of  Maflachufctts-Bay. 

Each  article  goes  no  further  than  the  time  of  this 
charter  union:  from  that  time  the  hiflory  of  their  joint 
affairs  is  carried  along  in  the  article -of  Old  Maffachu- 
fccts-Bay  colony. 

A  R  T  I  c  L  E  II.  • 

1*- 

Concerning   Sagadahoc^  formerly  called  the  Duke  of 

Tork^s  -^roprty^ 

KING  Charles  II,  March  12,  1663-4,  granted  to  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  York,  a  certain  territory  or 
tradt  of  land,  thus  defcribed,  "  Jll  that  part  of  the 
main  land  of  New  England^  beginning  at  a  certain  placCy 
called  or  known  by  the  name  of  St,  Croioc  adjoining  to  New- 
Scotland  in  America  \  and  from  thence  extending  along  the 
fea^coajt^  unto  a  certain  place  called  Pemaquin  or  PemU' 
quid^  and  fo  up  by  the  river  thereof,  to  the  fur  theft  head 
of  the  fame  ^  as  it  tendeth  northwards^  and  extending  from 
theme  to  the  river  of  ^enebec^  and  fo  up  by  tbefbortefi 
CQurfe  to  the  river  of  Canada  northwards.**  This  was 
^!led  the  Duke  of  York's  property,  and  annexed  to  the 
government  of  New- York.  The  Duke  of  York  upon 
the  death  of  his  brother  K.  Charles  II,  became  K. 
James II-,  and  upon  K.  James's  Abdication  thefe  lands 
reverted  to  the  crown. 

At  prefent  the  territory  of  Sagadahoc,  is  fuppofed  to 
extend  from  the  river  St.  Croix  caftwarc!,  to  the  river  of 
Quenebcrc  weftward,  and  from  each  of  thcfe  two  rivers- 
due  north  to  the  river  of  St.  Laurence;  thus  St.  Lau- 
rence or  Canada  river  is  its  northern  boundary,  and  the  ■ 
A^lantick  ocean  is  its  fouthern  hpundary.     When  Nova 

Scotia 
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Scotia  was  in  poffcflion  of  the  French,  Sagadahoc  terri- 
tory was  included  in  the  commiflion  of  the  French  Go- 
vernor of  L' Accadie  or  Nova  Scotia ;  thus  it  was  in  the 
•  time  of  granting  a  new  royal  charter  to  Maffachufetts- 
Bay;  therefore  to  keep  up  the  Englifli  claim  to  this  ter- 
ritory, as  well  as  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  jurifdiftion  of  both 
were  included  in  that  charter. 

Upon  the  peace  of  Utrecht  1713,  Nova  Scotia  and 
Sagadahoc  were  quit  claimed  by  France  to  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  the  courc  of  Great  Britain  reaflumed  the  jurif- 
diftion  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  after  a  few  years  more,  the 
crown  purchafcd  the  property  of  the  foil  or  fcigneurie  of 
all  the  French  claimers ;  it  is  now  a  f^paratc  Kng's  go- 
vernment, with  the  property  in  the  crown  :  but  this  ter- 
ritory of  Sagadahoc  remains  in  the  jurifdidtion  of  Maf- 
lichufetts-Bay,  and  fends  'one  member  to  the  council, 
but  hitherto  not  any  to  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of 
Maflachufetts-Bay  :  the  general  affembly  cannot  difpofe 
of  lands  there,  without  the  confent  of  the  King  in  coun- 
cil. The  property  of  peculiar  grants  there,  remain  good 
to  the  feveral  claimers,  until  the  crown  do  purchale  the 
fame,  as  was  the  cafe  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Col.  Dunbar  projefted  Sagadahoc  territory  to  be  fet  off 
as  a  feparate  government  for  himfelf ;  this  was  introduc- 
ed, by  obtaining  a  royal  inftrument  or  inftrudtion,  to  fet 
off  300,000  acres  of  good  maft  and  fliip- timber  land, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  crown  or  navy  ;  it  was  forwarded  by 
a  royal  inftrudlion  to  col.  Phillips,  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  April  27,1750,  to  take  pofleflion  of  the  lands  be- 
tween St.  Croix  river  and  Quenebec  river ;  accordingly 
a  detachment  of  30  men  with  an  officer,   made  from 
the  four  companies  of  his  regiment  in  garrifon  at  Canfo 
in  Nova  Scotia,  was  fent  to  take  pofleffion  of  that  country, 
to  keep  garrilon  at  Frederick's  fort  on  Pemaquid  river; 
here  rhe  detachment  kept  for  feme  time :  upon  appli- 
cation home  of  the  Mufcongus  company,  proprietors  in 
part  of  Sagadahoc,   by  their  indefatigable  agent  Mr. 
Waldo,  this inftru(^ion  was  revoked,  Auguftio,!  732, and 
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col.  Phillip's  detachment  was  called  off.     At  prcfcnt,.    I 
the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  to  obviate  cavils  or 
c-omplaints,  of  their  relinquifhing  the  occupancy  of  this 
territory,  keep  a  truck-houfe  and  garrjfon  at  George's,   \ 
and  a  garrifon  at  fort  Frederick,  and  is  likely  to  continue 
under  the  jurifdiftion  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  and  is  at    . 
prcfcnt  annexed  to  the  county  t>f  York,  or  province  of  ■., 
Maine. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  French  war  anno  1744,  the 
fencible  men  in  this  large  territory  of  Sagadahoc  were 
only  at  George's  and  Broad- bay  270 

Pemaquid  ^        50 

Shepfcut  50 

but  at  this  writing  1748,  very  few  of  thefe  remain,  being 
much  expofed  to  the  Canada  French  Coureurs  dc  Bois, 
and  their  Indians. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  England,  and 
France  indifferently  traded  to  Sagadahoc.  Under  thedi- 
re^ion  and  countenance  of  Chief  juftice  Pc^ham,  the 
Engli(h  made  the  *  firft  New-England  fcttlemenr,i6o8, 
at  Sagadahoc,  but  of  fhort  continuance. 

Anno  161 3,  Capt.  Argol  from  Virginia  broke  up 
ibme  French  fcttlements  at  Sagadahoc. 

The  claims  to  lands  in  the  territory  of  Sagadahoc, 
are  of  various  and  perplexed  natui^s,  viz.  Some  by  old 
Indian  grants  in  drunken  frolicks  for  none  or  not  valu- 
able confiderations  \  fome  by  grants  from  the  council  of 
Plymouth  ;  fome  by  patents  from  the  Governors  of 
New- York,  when  under  that  jurifdidion,  particularly 
from  Governor  Dungan  a  Roman  Catholick  in  the  reign 
of  James  II. 

Some  part  of  this  territory  was  granted  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Plymouth,  1629,  ^^  ^*'-  Beauchamp  of  London 

*  Where  a  repetition  is  (hor^,  it  ought  to  be  allowed,  becaufeit 
faves  the  reader  the  trouble  of  turning  back  by  a  refereBcr. 

A  mcrchaflt,' 
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merchant,  and  to  Mr.  Leverett  of  Bofton  in  Lincoln- 
(hire,  and  their  affociates,  called  this  Lincoln  company 
or  fociety,  viz.  from  Mufcongus,  now  called  Broad- Bay, 
a  little  eaftward  of  Pemaquid  to  Penobfcot  bay  10  leagues 
along  ftiore,  and  from  this  termmation  and  that  of  MuA 
cbngus  10  leagues  inland,  fo  as  to  make  a  parcel  of  land 
of  30  miles  fquare.  This  Plymputh  grant  feems  to  have 
been  confirmed  by  a  royal  grant  of  Charles  II,  figned 
Howard,  privy  feal ;  that  was  about  the  time  when  the 
Connedlicut  and  Rhode-Ifland  charters  were  granted. 

Lcverett*s  title  laying  dormant.  Sir  William  Phipps 
purchafed  of  Madakawando,  chief  Sachem  (as  it  is  faid) 
of  the  Penobfcot  Indians,  the  lands  each  fide  of  George's 
river,  fo  high  as  the  fecond  falls  ;  Spencer  Phipps,  ad- 
opted heir  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  made  over  his  right 
to  the  heirs  and  affociates  of  Leverett;  anno  1 719,  it 
was  convey'd  to.feveral  alTociates,  (b  as  to  make  30  equal 
(hares  in  the  whole ;  •thfi  new  affociates  obliged  thcm- 
felvcs  to  fettle  two  townfliips  upon  George's  river,  of  40 
families  each  ;  but  an  Indian  war  breaking  out,  the  con- 
ditions were  never  performed  :  the  Indians  hitherto  have 
not  formally  quit-claimed  it.  Mr.  Waldo,  a  gentleman 
well  qualified  for  an  agent,  a  partner,  who  effeftually  ne- 
gotiated the  aflfair  at  home,  againft  the  contrivances  of 
col.  Dunbar  to  annex  it  to  the  crown,  has  acquired  a 
very  confiderable  part  in  this  grant. 

George's  truck- houfe  and  fort  lies  near  the  center  of 
this  grant,  is  about  12  miles  up  this  river  •,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  is  a  bar  of  a  very  fmall  draught  of  water ;  5 
miles  higher  are  the  firft  falls  of  George's  river  ;  Broad- 
bay,  or  Mufcongus  is  only  a  large  creek  or  bay  with  a 
fmall  rivulet  running  into  it. 

In  the  territory  of  Sagadahoc  not  much  good  fliip- 
timber,  fome  white  pine  for  mafts ;  may  be  of  good 
fcrvice  to  Bofton  in  fupplying  it  with  firewood.  The 
foil  is  not  bad.  ■ 

The  grants  of  the  Shcpfcut  lands,  and  of  the  Pema- 
quid lands,  fecm  not  included  in  the  D.  of  York's  property. 

Vol.  1.  B  b  Moft 
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Moft  of  the  grants  and  conveyances  in  this  territory, 
are  not  to  be  found  upon  record,  which  occafions  great 
confufion  in  clatma^ 

Article  III. 
Concerning  the  province  of  Main. 

THIS  being  the  firft  of  the  territories  at  prcfine 
called  New-England  that  falls  in  our  courfe;  for 
the  readers  more  ready  conception  of  the  New-England 
affairs,  we  fhali  ab  initio^  recapitulate  fome  matters  al- 
ready delivered. 

King  James  I,  by  letters  patent, bearing  date  Nov.  j, 
1 620,  granted  all  that  land  and  territory  injfmerica,  l^" 
ing  between  n.  lat,  of^od.  to  ^Sd.  unto  the  Duke  ofLe- 
nox^  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and 
§tbers  their  ajfociates  noblemen  and  gentlemen^  in  all  forty 
perfons,  and  to.  their  fucceffors  ;  and  incorporated  them  by 
the  name  of  the  Council  eftablijhed  at  Plymouth  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  for  fettling,  planting,  ruling,  and  govern- 
ing  all  that  country  by  the  name  of  New-England ;  to 
have  and  to  hold,  pojfefs  and  enjoy,  all  the  continent  lands 
and  iflands  between  the  faid  latitudes,  to  them  and  their  • 
fucceffors  for  ever ;  with  power  to  alienate,  affign,  convejf^ 
andfet  over,  under  their  common  feal,  any  part  or  portion 
thereof  to  any  of  his  majejlfs  denizens,  or  other  adven^ 
turers. 

In  the  end  of  James  Ts  reign,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge, 
Prefident  of  the  council  of  Plymouth,  and  capt.  Malon 
had  fundry  grants  from  Neumkeag  river,  wKich  divides 
the  prefcnt  towns  of  Salem  and  Beverly,  toSa^dahopor 
Quenebec  river,  which  were  afterwards  altered  into  the 
grants  of  the  Province  of  Main,  and  of  New-Hamplhirc 
as  at  prefent.  ,     ^ 

The  council  of  Plymouth,  Nov.  7,  1629,  granted  to 
Gorge  and  Mafon,  all  that  traft  of  land  from  the  heads 
of  Merrimack  river  and  Sagadahoc  or  Qnenebcc  xiver,  to 
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the  lake  Iroquois,  now  called  Cataraqui  or  Ontario,  and 
the  river  which  empties  itfelf  from  faid  lake  into  Cana- 
da river  to  be  called  Laconia;  but  as  theyjiever  occu- 
pied it,  this  grant  is  become  obfolete,  and  may  be  faid 
to  have  reverted  to  the  crown ;  and  at  prefent  fince  the 
Jatc  fettlement  made  of  the  line  between  Maffachufetts- 
Bay  and  New-Hampfliire,  may  be  faid  to  be  in  the  jurif- 
di^ion  of  New-Hampfhire. 

Sir  Fcrdinando  Gorge,  Prefident  of  the  Council  of  Ply- 
mouth, or  Council  of  New-England^  obtained  a  granc 
from  this  council,  April  22^1635,  of  a  traft  of  land  call- 
ed the  Province  of  Main,  extending  from  Pifcataqua 
river  to  Sagadahoc  and  Quenebec  river.  This  grant  was 
confirmed  by  the  crown,  April  3,1639.  The  agent  or 
agents  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  purchafed,  15  Car.  I,  July 
20, 1677,  this  grant  of  the  heirs  or  aflignces  of  Gorge. 

The  grant  of  the  Province  of  Main  iegins  at  the  en-' 
trance  of  Pifcataqua  harbour^  up  the  fame  to  Newichewa- 
nock  river ^  and  through  the  fame  to  the  furthejl  head 
thereof  and  thence  north-wejlwardy  till  120  miles  befinijh^ 
edj  and  from  Pifcataqua  hariour^s  mouth  aforefaid^  north- 
eaflward  along  the  fea-coaft  to  Sagadahoc^  and  up  the 
river  thereof  to  §luenehec  river ^  and  through  the  fame  to 
the  bead  thereof^  and  thence  into  the  land  north-tveftward 
till  120  miles  be  finifhed\  and  from  the  period  of  120 
miles  aforefaid^  to  crofs  over  land^  to  the  no  miles  before 
reckoned^  up  into  the  land  from  Pifcataqua  harbour  through 
Newichewanock  river:  as  alfo  the  north  halfoftheifles 
of  Shoals. 

The  lines  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  province 
of  Mafl[achufetts-Bay,and  of  the  province  of  New-Hamp- 
fliire,  being  indilpute  for  many  years,  New-Hampfhire 
petitioned  the  King  in  council,  that  their  boundaries  with 
Maffachufetts-Bay  might  be  determined  ;  accordingly 
with  confcnt  of  the  agents  for  Maffachufetts-Bay,  April 
9>  1737J*  a  commiffion  under  the  great  feal  of  Great 

?  The  charge  of  paffing  the  commifiioii  was  1 35  1.  4  s.  6  d.  fieri. 
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Britain  was  iflued,  appointing  five  of  the  cldeft  counfd- 
lors  from  each  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  New- 
York,  New-Jerfeys,  Nova- Scotia,  and  Rhode-Ifland  (five 
to  be  a  coram)  as  commifSoners,  referving  property  and 
an  appeal  to  the  King  in  council :  the  appeal  was  heard 
before  a  confintittee  of  privy  council,  March  5,  1739  5 
the  commiflioners,  and  afterwards  the  King  in  council, 
fectled  this  line  N.  zd.  W.  true  courfc.     Accordingly 
New-Hampfliire^x/^r/^  (Maffachufctts-Bay  refiiiiugto 
join  in  the  furvcy)  by  Mr.  Bryant  a  furveyor  of  lands, 
fettled  the  line  with  the  Province  of  Main,  viz.  From 
the  mouth  of  Pifcataqua  river  to  the  head  of  Ncwicbe- 
wanock,  a  little  north  of  Lovel's  pond,  upon  a  great 
pond  from   whence   proceeds  Moiiffum  river,  about 
north-wefterly  40  miles,  thence  N.  8  d.  E.  by  needle 
(the  commiflioners,  and  as  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
King  in  council,  fettled  this  line  N.  2d.W.  truecourfe) 
which  is  by  allowing  10  d.  variation,  30  miles;   this 
furvey  was  in  March,  the  fnow  and  ice  melting  rendered 
the  further  furvey  progrefs  impraflicable  ;  thus  40  miles 
of  this  line  remains  to  be  run. 

Both  governments  of  Maflachufetts-Bay  and  of  Ncw- 
Hampfliire  were  in  one  and  the  fame  perfon  at  that  time; 
and 'it  was  fufpefted  that  the  Governor  favoured  Mafla- 
chufetts-Bay ;  therefore  the  general  aflembly  of  New- 
Hampfliire brought  on  a  complaint  againft  the  Governor, 
previous  to  the  appeal's  coming  on.  The  commiflioners 
began  to  fit  Auguft  i ;  the  general  aflembly  of  New- 
Harflpfliire  was  adjourned  by  the  Governor  to  the  4th  of 
Augufl:,  which  retarded  them  3  or  4  days  in  appointing 
managers  and  giving  in  their  pleas :  the  commiflioners 
pronounced  judgment  Sept.  2,  the  Governor  prorogued 
the  aflembly  from  Sept.  2.  to  Oft.  13,  that  they  might 
not  have  an  appeal  ready  to  give  into  the  commiflion- 
ers in  fix  weeks  from  judgment  given,  the  time  li- 
mited by  the  commiflion.  The  complaint  was  heard 
before  a  committee  of  the  council,  they  found  the  com-' 
plaint  jufi:,  and  their  report  was  approved  of  by  the 
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Kingin  council.  To  prevent  the  like  inconveniencies  a 
feparate  governor  was  appointed  for  New-Hampfhire ; 
and  the  governments  or  Maflachufetts-Bay  and  New- 
Hampfhire  have  been  in  two  diftin6t  perfons  ever  fince.  ' 

The  method  ufed  before  the  new  charter  by  thecolony 
of  Maffachufetts-Bay  purchafe  of  the  heirs  or  afligns  of 
Gorge,  to  convey  or  difpofe  of  lands  there,  was  in  this  ' 
manner,  forinftance,  July  26,  1684.  The  Prefident  of 
the  Province  of  Main,  by  order  of  the  general  affcmbly  ; 
of  the  colony  of  Maflachufetts*Bay,  makes  a  grant  of  * 
the  townfhip  of  North- Yarmouth  to  fund ry  perfons.  In 
a  ftria  fenfe,  the  colony  of  Maflachulctts- Bay  could  not 
cxercife  any  jurifdiftion  there,  bccaufe  the  heirs,  etc.  of 
Gorge  could  not  delegate  jurildiftion  4  notwithftanding, 
we  find  orders  of  jurifdiftion  figned.in  Bofton;  for  in- 
ftance,  in  the  war  againft  the  Indiams,  an  order  to  Ihe- 
riffs,  conftables,  etc.  to  imprels  boats  and  land  carriages, 
is  figned  Bofton,  Sept.  16,  1689,  Thomas  Darnforth, 
Prefident  of  the  Province  of  Main.     , 

The  north  and  fouth  lines  running  inland  are  120 
miles,  the  front  or  fea  line,  and  the  rear  line  may  be 
about  80  miles ;  that  is  the  contents  of  the  Province  of 
Main  may  be  about  9600  fquare  miles;  whereof  at  pre- 
frat  granted  in  townfhips  or  diftrifts,  are  only  the  firft 
orfea-iine  confifting  of  the  townlhips  of  Kittery,  York, 
Wells,  Arundel,  Biddiford,  Scarborough,  Falmouth, 
North  Yarmouth,  George-Town,  or  Arrowfick,  Brunf- 
wick,  and  the  fettlement  of  Topfam  -,  and  a  fecond  or  in- 
land line,  confifting  of  Berwick,  Philips- Town,  Nara- 
ganfct.  No.  i.  Nal-aganfet,  No.  7.  Marblehead townfhip. 
Powers,  and  others  townftiip;  and  Cape- Anne  townfhip. 

In  this  territory  of  Main,  there  are  fome  private  pur- 
chafes  from  the  Indians,  which  the  proprietor-general,  the 
affcmbly  of  the  province  of  MafTachufetts-Bay,  feehi  not 
to  difpuce  ;  for  inftance,  anno  1683,  Mr.  Wharton,  a 
merchant  in  Bofton,  purchafed  of  6  Sagamores,  about 
500,000  acres  called  the  Pegepfcot  purchafe ;  bounded 
5  miles  weft  from  Pegepfcot  river,  by  a  line  running  at 

B  b  3  five 
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five  miles  diftance  parallel  with  the  river,  to  a  certtin 
fall  in  faid  river,  and  thence  N.  E.  about  44  miles  in*a 
ftrait  line  to  Quenebec  river ;  it  includes  the  eaftern  di- 
*  vifions  of  Nahumkee  purchafe,  and  of  Plynfiouth  pur- 
chafe;  Plymouth  purchafe  extends  15  miles  each  fide  of 
Quenebec  river.  Wharton  dying  infolvent,  the  admini- 
ftrator  fold  this  purchafe  for  not  much  exceeding  tool. 
New-England  currency,  1714*  to  eight  or  nine  proprie- 
tors, viz.  Winthrop,  T.  Hutchinfon,  Ruck,  Noyes, 
Warts,  Minor,  Mountford,  etc.  It  is  bounded  S.  weftcr- 
]y  by  Nqrth- Yarmouth,  which  takes  in  a  fmall  part  of 
this  grant  ^t  fmall  point ;  George-Town,  Brunfwick, 
and  Topfam  are  in  this  grant. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war,  in  lhe  Pro- 
vince of  Main  were  militia,  or  fencible  men  2485. 

Men 
Townfhip  of  Kittery    450 

York        350 

Wells       500 

Arundel      g^ 

Biddiford  120 

Berwick    150 

Philip  T.  150 


SjrW.Peppcreirs  reg.  1 3  65 


Men 
Scarborough  160 
Falmouth  500 

N.  Yarmouth     150 
Brunfwick  s^ 

Naraganfet  N.  x.  20 
Ncw-Marblehpad  40 

920 
Sagadahoc  J70 


Gol.  Waldo's  reg.       1290 

but  at  prefent  many  of  the'fe  have  left  their  towns  and 

habitation?,  beingexpofed  to  f  heFrench  and  their  Indians. 

For  fome  time  during  fhe  old  charter  of  Maflachufetts- 

Bay  colony,  they  extended  their  claim  to  3  miles  north 

of  the  northernnK)ft  part  of  Merimacl^  river,  called  En- 

dicots  Tree,  riear  the  crotch  or  fork  where  Pemagawafet 

river,  and  the  wares  or  difcharge  of  Winipifiakitpond 

or  lake  do  meet,  and  from  thence  extended  their  due  eaft 

ancl  W.  line  to  the  E.  and  W.  oceans,  that  is,  from  the 

i^thiopic  ocean  tp  the  South-Sea  or  Pacific  ocean;  thus 

ihcy  alfumed  (as  being  prior)  almoft  the  whole  pf  W^" 
'        '  '    ■  fon;s 
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ilbn's  grant  or  New-Hampfhire,  and  the  S.  E.  corner  of" 
Gorge's  grant,  or  the  province  of  Main  fo  far  as  Black- 
Point,  near  Saco  river,  both  in  property  and  jurifdiftion; 
and  did  accordingly  make  grants  of  lands  and  conftitute 
townfliips  which  fent  reprefenratives  or  deputies  to  the 
general  aflembly  of  Maffachufcrtts  ;  but  upon  complaint 
of  the  heirs  of  Gorge  and  Mafon  to  the  King  in  council 
and  the  courts  in  Weftmipftcf-Hall ;  Maffachufetts- 
Bay  difclaimed  thefe  lands,  as  hereafter  fhall  be  more 
fully  related.  .     ,         f 

The  whole  of  the  Province  of  Main  at  prefent  confti- 
tutcs  only  one  county,  called  the  county  of  York,  and  to 
this  county  is  *  annexed  the  territory  of  Sagadahoc. 

In  the  Province  of  Main  and  New-HampfhirQ,  from 
the  firft  fettling  of  the  Englilh,  for  about  50  years,  that 
is,  until  King  Philip's  war,  the  Englilh  and  Indians 
kept  a  good  friendly  correfpondcnce  •,  but  ever  fince, 
during  the  European  French  wars,'  the  French  of  Cana- 
da have  made  ufc  of  the  feveral  bribes, of  our  neighbour- 
ing Abnaquie  Indians  to  diftrefs  our  fettlements;  vide 
Sed.  in.  Article  4, 

Prior  to  the  Maffichufctts-Bay  purcl^afe,  the  fettlers 
in  the  Province  of  Main  never  had  any  other  protection  ; 
Juit  that  of  the  colony  of  Maffachufetts-Bay.  When  the 
rourt  of  England, much  corrupted,  began  in  an  arbitrary 
defpotick  manner  to  re-affume  grants,  charters,  &c.  j  it 
was  ordered  by  the  King  in  council, July  24,  1679,  that 
the  Maffachufetts-Bay  government,  upon  the  reimburfc- 
ment  of  1^00  1.  ft.  paid  Gorge's  heirs  for  the  Province 
of  Main,  (hall  furrender  it  to  the  crown,  being  a  purchafe 

*  The  lands  caft  of  Qucnebec  river  were  never  a  fettled  French 
property  with  poffeffion  and  jurifdidlion;  and  the  French  tranfitory 
conqueft  of  it,  was  only  a  fufpenfion  of  the  former  Britifli  owners' 
property  ;  and  upon  re- conqueft  or  a  peace,  returned  to  the  former 
owners,  jure  poftliminii,  or  a  right  to  one's  former  inheritance; 
therefore  in  col.  Dunbar's  cafe  the  board  of  trade,  and  committee  of 
'council  reported  to  the  King  in  council,  that  theMufcongusaffociates 
(hoald  not  be  difturbed  in  their  poiTeffion,  and  to  be  under  the  defence 
^r  pfotedion  of  Maflachufetts-Bay  as  formerly. 

B  b  4  made 
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made  without  his  Majefty's  permiflion.  The  new  char* 
ter  of  MaffachufettVBay,  1691,  put  an  end  to  that  and 
all  other  pretended  claims. 

^Geography  and  chronology,  are  two  the  moft  confi- 
derable  elements  of  Hiftory.   The  mod  effehtial  and  in- 
variable things  in  the  geography  of  a  country,  are  its 
general  pofition  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth  as  to  lati- 
tude and  longitude ;  the  remarkable  mountains  and  great 
hills ;  the  fea-coaft  ;  and  the  runs  of  rivers  and  rivulets 
from  the  inland  into  the  fea. 
*^     In  the  Province  of  Main,  the  remarkable  mountains 
and  hills  are,  i.  The  White  Hills,  or  rather  mountains, 
inland  about  70  miles  north  from  the  mouth  of  Plka- 
taqua  harbour,  about  7  miles  W.  by  N.  from  the  head 
of  the  Pigwoket  branch  of  Saco  river ;  they  are  called 
White,  not  from  their  being  continually  covered  with 
fnow,  but  becaufe  they  are  bald  a-top,  producing  no 
trees  or  biufh,  and  covered  with  a  whitifli  ftone  or  fhin- 
gle  :  thefe  hills  maybe  obferved  atg  great diftance,  and 
are  a  confiderable  guide  or  direftion  to  the  Indians  in 
travelling  that  country.     2.  The  Pigwoket  hills,  at  a 
fmall  dittance  frome  the  White  Hills^-are  much  inferior 
to  them,  and  fcarce  require  to  be  mentioned.    3.  Aqui- 
manticus  HIills,  well  known  amongft  our  failors,  are  in 
the   townihip  of  York,  about  8  miles  inland;    it  is  A 
noted  and  ufeful  land-making,  for  veflels  that   fa^  ih 
northward  of  Bofion  or  Maffachufetts-Bay.    • 

Upon  the  fea  coaft,  Cafco-Bay  is  a  large,  good,  and 
fafe  harbour  or  road  for  veffels  cf  any  burden  ;  being 
fhtflcered  or  covered  by  many  iflands  :  here  (bme  of  the  ■• 
contraft  mart  (hips  take  in  their  lading.  Along  this  coaft 
are  many  harbours,  commodious  for  fmall  craft  in  Jad- 
ing of  lumber  and  fire-wood  for  Bofton. 

The  capes,  promontories,  or  head-lands  belong  pro- 
perly to  fea  charts ;  I  fliall  only  mention  Small-Point  at 
the  fouth  entrance  of  Sagadahoc,  Cape- Elizabeth  in  the 
S.  E.  corner  of  Cafco-Bay,  Black- Point,  4  miles  N.  E,"  ' 
of  Saco  river,  Cape-Porpu3  in  Arundel,  and  Cape- Ned* 
dick  in  Wells,  '  ^    Tftp 
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The  confiderable  rivers  are,  i.  Quenebec  and  its  mouth 
called  Sagadahoc,  which  divides  the  province  of  Main, 
from  the  Old  Briftol  purchafe  of  Pemaquid,  including 
the  Shepfcut  purchafe,  and  from  the  territory  formerly 
called  the  duke  of  York's  property,  all  which  at  prefent 
are  called  the  territory  of  Sagadahoc.  From  the  entrance 
of  Sagadahoc  to  Merry-meeting  Bay  are  iS  miles,  thence 
to  Richmond  fore  and  truck-houfe  near  the  mouth  of 
Quenebec  river,  are  12  mSes,  thence  to  the  firft  falls, 
though  only  a  ripiing  called  Culhnock  falls  are  1 8  miles  ; 
thence  to  Taconick  falls  are  18  miles,  here  in  M,  Dum- 
•ner*s  Indian  war  our  people  left  their  whale-boats,  and 
marched  40  miles  by  land  to  the  Indian  village  or  town 
called  Naridgwoag ;  they  deftroy*d  the  wttlement, 
brought  away  the  fcalp  of  the  French  miflSoriary  father 
Rale  a  Jefuit,  with  aboutj26  Indian  fcalps,  feme  Indians 

.  were  drowned  in  crofling  the  river  precipitately  :  thus 
from  the  mouth  of  Sagadahoc  to  Naridgwoag  are  about 
106  Englifh  miles,  and  the  province  of  Main  cannot  ex- 
tend above  20  miles  higher;  thele  Indians  in  travelling 
to  Quebec,  with- their  canoes  go  much  higher  up  the  ri- 
ver :  the  Naridgwoag  Indians  with  their  French  mif- 
lionaries,'have  in  the  French  wars  been  very  troublefome 
to  the  Englifti  fettlements ;  but  by  Dummer's  well 
managed  Indian  war,  and  a  late  mortality  from  a  putrid 
fever  and  dyfentery,  received,  when  in  curiofity  they  vi- 
fited  duke  D'Anvi!le*s  fickly  troops  and  fquadron  at 

•  Cheoufto,  upon  the  Cape-Sable  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia  ; 
ihey  arc  now  reduced  to  very  inconfiderable  impotent 
numbers.  2.  Amerafcogin  river  •,  up  this  river,  not 
many  years  fince  was  a  tribe  of  Indians,  but  are  now  ex- 
tinft  y  near  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  Brunfwick  fort ; 
this  river  is  particularly  noted  for  plenty  of  good  ftur- 
geon  ;  not  many  years  fince  a  merchant  of  Bofton  con* 
tradled  with  fome  fifhmongers  of  London  to  fupply  them 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  well-cured  fturgeon  every 
year,  but  whether  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  fifli,  or  ra- 
ther from  the  negligence  of  the  people  employed  in  cur- 

^  ing 
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ing  of  it,  thefe  was  no  fale  for  it  in  London,  and  the  fore- 
faid  Indian  war  breaking  our,  that  fifhery  is  given  up. 
3.  Saco  river,   its  conGdcrable  branches  are  Pigwackct 
river,  it  rifes  about  70  miles  north  of  Pifcataqua  harbour, 
and  Odipee  river,  from  Offipee  pond  about  55  miles  N. 
wefterly  from  Pifcataqua  harbour :  about  50  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  Saco  formerly  were  Pigwacket,  a  confider" 
■  able  tribe  of  Indians  with  a  French  miffionary,  they  are 
now  almoft  extinct  •,  this  river  is  navigable  only  a  (mall 
way  to  the  falls  for  fmall  veflels  •,  here  is  a  fort  and  truck- 
houfes  s  at  the  mouth  of  Saco  river  is  Winter  Harbour, 
ib  called  from  Mr.  Winter,  who  had  a  farm  there.    4. 
Maufom  river  comes  from  fome  ponds  near  the  famous 
Lovell's  pond,  about  40  miles  above  Pifcataqua  harbour: 
at  thefe  ponds  Bryant  the  furveyor  began  to  fet  off  the 
'  N.  8  d.  E.  line  between  the  province  of  Main  and  New- 
Hampfliire  ;  this  river  falls  into  the  ocean  in  the  town- 
fhip  of  Wells.     5.  Pifcataqua  river,  which  for  the  fpacc 
of  40  miles  divides  New-Hampfhire  from  the  province 
of  Main ;  from  the  mouth  of  this  river  or  harbour  to  the 
inlet  of  Exeter  bay  are  about  lo  rniles,  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  Catechecho  river,  which  comes  from  the  W. 
N.  W.  are  5  miles,  from  this  upwards,  Pifcataqua  ri- 
ver is  called  Newichawanock  river,  and  higher  it  is  called 
Salmon  falls  river. 

The  fmall  rivers  or  runs  of  water  and  of  fliort  courfe 
are  many,  Recompence  river.  Royals  river  running 
through  Cape-Anne  grant  or  townlhip,  and  through 
North  Yarmouth  to  the  fea;  Prefumpfcot  river,  conws 
from  Jabago  pond,  by  Naraganfet  N°.  7^  through  Fal- 
mouth ;  where  it  falls  into  the  fea;  Falmouth  river  or 
Strou J  Water  of  Cafco-Bay ;  Quenebwnc  river  dividing 
Arundel  from  Wells;  York  river  in  thetownfhipof  York. 

Article  IV. 
Concerning  the  late  colony  of  Plymouth. 

WHAT  relates  to  this  colony,  prior  to  their  more 
fixed  and  determined  grant,  anqo  1629,  from  the 
council  of  Plymouth,  fee  p.  370.  Sooi? 
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Some  Englilh  Puritans  belonging  to  Mr.  Robinfon's 
church  in  *  Leyden  in  Holland,  with  fome  of  their 
friends  in  England,  obtained  of  the  council  of  Plymouth, 
an  indiftinft  imperfed  grant  of  lands  in  North-Anie- 
"rica  5  their  defign  was  for  Hudfon*s  river,  but  falling  in 
with  Cape  Cod  late  in  the  year  Nov.  ii,  they  were 
obliged  to  winter  there,  and  in  a  fliallow  bay  and  poor 
foil  within  the  great  bay  of  Maffachufetts,  they  fit  down 
andean  it  New-Plymouth,  in  remembrance  of  Plymouth 
in  England,  from  whence  they  took  their  departure. 

They  had  no  particular  grant  from  the  council  of 
Plymouth  of  the  country  where  they  fettled,  until  1624; 
and  this  was  fo  indiftin£l,  that  they  obtained  a  new 
grant  1629,  but  ftill  fo  obfcure  as  not  to  be  underftood 
at  prefent,  as  appeared  at  a  hearing  1741,  before  com- 
mifiloners  appointed  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  to 
fettle  their  line  with  the  colony  of  Rhode- Illand, 

We  fliall  only  briefly  obferve,  that  Capt.  Smith  the 
traveller,  with  two  fhips,  1614,  made  a  good  voyage 
upon  thefe  coafts,  and  by  his  means  the  country  was 
named  New  England  by  the  court  of  England. 

Anno  1616,  four  or  five  fail  of  filhing  veflTels  from 
London,  and  as  many  from  Plymouth,  make  good  fares 
cffifli. 

Anno  1618,  only  two  fail  from  Plymouth  in  Eng- 
land fifti  upon  the  coaft  of  New-England. 

Anno  1 6 19,  only  one  fliip  of  200  tuns,  made  a  good 

voyage. 

Anno  1 62 1,  ten  or  twelve  (hips  from  the  well  of 
England,  fifh  upon  the  coaft  of  New  England,  and  make 
good  voyages  with  their  filh  to  Spain. 

Anno  1622,  there  were  upon  the  coaft  of  New- Eng- 
land 35  veffels  from  the  weft  of  England. 

Anno  1623,  Capt.  Smith  writes,  that  there  were  for  that 
year  40  fail  from  England,  fiftiing  upon  the  coaft  of  New 

*  In  Leyden  to  this  day,  an  Engllfli  prefbytcrian  congregation  1$ 
maintained  in  their  works  by  the  flates. 

England, 
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England.     That  Canada  and  New- England  in  fix  yc;«fs 
laft  pad,  had  fhipped  off  20,000  beaver-fkins. 

After  fome  time,  a  number  of  people,  from  New-Ply. 
mouth,  purchafed  of  the  Imdians,  a  parcel  of  land  calJed 
Noffet  near  Cape-Cod,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Eaft- 
ham ;  their  purchafe  upon  this  narrow  promontory  ", 
reached  about  30  miles  from  north  to  fouth.  The  firft 
two  years  they  lived  without  any  fupply  from  England, 
cleared  and  planned  60  icrts  \^ith  Indian  corn.  At  firft 
they  feemed  to  have  a  fort  of  Lex  Agraria  for  each  mefs 
or  menage  ;  or  rather  their  poffeflions  fefem  to  have  been 
in  common. 

*  Mr.  Edward  Winflow  their  agent,  anno  r'624,  im- 
ported the  firft  cattle,  being  a  Bull  and  3  heifers  j  about 
this  time  Plymouth  fettlement  confifted  only  of  iSoper- 
fons ;  the  adventurers,  as  it  is'faid,  had  expended  7000 1. 
Iterl.  being  entirely  carried  on  by  adventures,  but  being 
difcouraged,  they  fold  their  intereft  to  the  fettlers  for  a 
trifle  ;  the  grant  at  firft  was  fole  to  Mr,  Bradford,  his 
heirs,  affociates,  amd  afljgrls  ;  but  at  the  rcqueft  of.  the 
general  affembly,  he  afligried  Kis  right  to  the  freemen: 
upon  Governbr  Carvfer's  death,  April  1621,  he  was  an- 
nually chofen  governor  while  he  lived  (excepting  one 
year  Mr.  Winflow,  and  two  years  Mr.  Prince)  he  died 
May  g,  1657,  ^^«  %• 

Governors. 

Mr.  Carver  from  Nov.  1620  to  April  1621. 

Mr.  Bradford  the  grantee  fucceeded,  and  annually 
chofen  governor  until  his  death,  May  1657,  excepting 
foj:  three  years  j  he  was  a  man  of  no  family,  and  of  no 
■Jcarning. 

Mr.  Prince,  who  had  twice  been  chofen  governor  in- 
Mr.  Bradford's  life-time,  fucceeded,  and  was  annually 

*  Mr,  Winflow  died  fn  Cromwell's  Hifpanicla  expedition  i6;;i 
.«Dt.  61. 

chofen 
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chofen  governor  till  death,  Aug.  29, 1673,  act.  71.   He 
was  a  man  of  good  natural  parts,  but  of  no  learnipg., 

Mr.  Prince  was  fucceeded  in  annual  eledions  by  Jofi- 
ah  Winflow,  who  died  Dec,  18,  1680. 

Next  Richard  Trent  was  unanimoufly  ele<5led,  until 
their  charter  was  dropt  or  fuperfeded.  \ 

I  find  that  upon  the  Revolution,  the  commander  in- 
chief  of  Plymouth  colony  is  called  Prefident,  not  Govcr-^ 
nor:  thus  major  Church\commiffion  from  Plymouth 
to  go  againft  the  eaftern  Indians  is  iigned  Sept.  6, 1689,  ^ « 

Thomas  Hinkley,  Prefident, 

N.  B.  At  firft  this  colony  was  only  a  voluntary  affo- 
ciation  5  in  th?  beginning  the  Governor  had  only  one 
afliftant,  afterwards  threes,  and  fometime  after  five,  ac 
length,  anno  1637,  they  chofe  7  affiftants. 

As  the  boundaries  by  Ui^ir  grant  were  ill-determined^ 
there  were  continual  difputes  between  this  colony  and 
that  of  Rhode  Ifland.     By  a  commiflion  from  Charles 
II,  1664,  to  colonel  Richard  Nichols,  fir  Robert  Carr^ 
George  Cartwright,  and  Samud  Maverick,  to  determine 
controverfies  concerning  fcveral  boundaries  in  the  con- 
tinent of  North  Americt;  they  pafled  judgment  con- 
cerning the  boundaries  between  Rhode  Ifland  and  Ply- 
tnouth  colony ;  as  it  w^s  only  by  way  of  amufement  to 
€]uiet  the  minds  of  the  people  in  thefe  colonies,  and  ne- 
ver confirmed  by  the  king  in  council,  it  had  no  effeft. 

Ever  fince  the  colony  of  Plymouth  has  been  annexed 
to  the  province  of  MaffachuflTcts-Bayjthofe  difputes  have 
continued  or  been  revived  from  time  to  time ;  the  chief 
difpute  was  concerning  Attlcborough  Gore,  which  if 
Maffachuflets-Bay  had  quit-claim'd  to  them,  Rhode  If- 
land would  have  given  a  general  quit-claim  in  all  other 
concerns  9  and  prevented  the  lofe  of  Briftol,  and  fome  part 
of  Barrington,  Swanzey,  Tiverton,  and  Little  Compton  5 
but  the  influence  of  a  few  ill-natured,  obftinate,  inconfi-^ 
rate  men,  f  prevailed  in  the  legiflature  to  the  damage 

•f-  Here  we  may  obferve  the  pernicious  confequence  of  blindly 
Following  the  didlates  of  inconfidcrate^  imprudent,  clamorous,  or 
violent  leading  men.  of 
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of  the  province  of  Maflachufctts-Bay. 

Rhode  Ifland  by  memorials  fent  home,  the  agents  of 
Maflachufetts-Bay  giving  confent,  obtained  a  commiflion 
for  the  eldcft  counlellors  of  the  neighbouring  govern- 
ments to  meet  and  adjuft  their  boundaries ;  accordingly 
they  meet  at  Providence  in  fummer  1741,  and  found  that 
the  laft  determined  grant  for  Plymouth  colony,  1629, 
fpecifies  it  in  this  manner,  viz.  between  ConohaileC  *  ri- 
vulet towards  the  north,  and  "|-  Naraganfet  river,  towards 
the  fouth  ;  and  between  the  :|:  ocean  towards  the  eafl:, 
and  a  flrait  line  extending  dire£bly  into  the  main  land 
from  the  mouth  of  the  faid  Naraganfet  river,  to  theut- 
moft  bounds  of  the  Packanoket  country,  alias  Sawam/et 
country,   the  famous  king  Philip  of  Mount  Hope  his 
countryj  to  the  §  Nipmug  countrvj  which  determination 
is  now  forgot,  and  from  Cphafi^t  back  into  the  main 
land  weftward,  to  the  utmoft;  bounds  of  the  Packanoket 
country. 

The  better  to  underftand  the  boundaries  of  the  late 
colony  of  New  Plymouth  (now  annexed  to  the  province 
of  MaflachufettS-Bay)  with  the  colony  of  Rhode  Ifland; 
I  niuft  in  anticipation,  give*  the  boundaries  of  |j  Rhode 
Ifland  colony,  as  delineated  in  their  charter,  viz.  bound- 
ed wefterly  by  the  middle  channel  of  Pakatuk  river,  and 
up  the  faid  river  northerly  to  the  head  thereof,  and  thence 
in  a  (Irait  line  due  north  to  Maflkchufctts  fouth  bounds; 
extendiiig  eafterly  three  Englifh  miles  to  the  E.  N.  E. 
of  the  mofl:  eaftern  and  northern  parts  of  Naraganfet 
bay, as  it  lieth  or  cxtendeth  itfelf  from.the  ocean;  bound- 
ed foutherty  on  the  ocean,  unto  the  mouth  of  the  river 

*  TIow  called  Bound  Brook. 

+  The  mouth  of  Taunton  gut  or  river,  or  Scaconnet  point. 

J  Or  bay  of  Maffachufetts. 

§  Plymouth  grant  was  up  Blackftone,  Patucket  or  Nipmug  river 
to  the  Nipmug  country;  this  Nipmug  country  could  not  be  afcer- 
tain'd  by  the  late  commiflloners  for  fettling  the  line  withRhodelfUnd, 

II  In  matters  not  as  yet  upon  record  in  public  hiHories,  it  is  proper 
to  be  particular. 

which 
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rhich  cometh  from  Providence ;  and  from  the  town  of 
Vovidence,  along  the  eafterly  bank  of  faid  river  called 
leaconek  river  up  to  Patucket  falls ;  and  thence  due 
^.  to  Maffachufets  South  line,  where  is  the  mod  weft- 
irly  line  of  Plymouth  colony. — The  Rhode  Ifland  claim 
vas  3  mfiles  E.  N.  E.  of  Aflenet  creek  of  Taunton  ri- 
rcTj  andi  thence  due  S.  to  the  ocean  eaft  of  Seaconnet 
wint ;  and  from  the  faid  E.  N.  E.  point,  a  wcftcrly 
:oQrfe  to  Fox  point,  being,  the  mouth  of  the  river  that 
romes  from  Providence  town,  thence  along  the  eaft  fide 
)f  Scaconck  river  to  Patucket  falls;  and  thence  due 
lorth  to  Maflachufetts  South  line. 

Upon  a  hearing  at  Providence  in  fumpier  1741  of  the 
ommittees  or  agents  of  both  colonies  before  the  com- 
niliioners  appointed  by  royal  patent  to  fettle  this  line  or 
K)undary  ;  the  council  of  Plymouth  patent,  nor  any  copy 
>f  it  was  produced  ;  therefore  the  recital  of  faid  letters 
latent,  in  their  deed  to  Bradford  and  aflbciates,  was  not 
LifEcient  evidence  againft  the  King's  charter  to  Rhode 
(land ;  this  commiflion*  was  not  to  meddle  with  proper- 
y,  but  only  with  jurifdrftion,  which  is  afcertain'd  to 
ilhode  Ifland  by  royal  charter,  notwithftanding  of  their 
diarter  being  pofterior  to  the  New  Plymouth  colony 
^nt;  becaufe  the  council  of  Plymouth  could  only  de- 
legate property,  but  not  jurifdiftion.  By  no  evidence 
it  was  made  appear  that  the  water  (a  fait  water  finus^ 
irommonly  called  a  continuation  of  Taunton  river^  it  is 
»lkd  Taunton  great  river  in  their  private  deeds)  be- 
tween the  maih  land  on  the  eaft,  and  the  ifland  of  Rhode 
[{land  on  the  weft,  Ivas  ever  at  any  time  called  Nara- 
ganfet  river. 

The  determination  of  the  commiflioners,  anno  1741^ 
was  by  theKing  in  council  1746  confirn>ed  as  final.  And 
is  to  this  efFedt,  viz.  From  the  province  of  Maflfachu- 
fcts-Bay,  fouth  line,  a  meridian  line  (allowing  S.  7  d. 
W.  variation)  to  Patucket  falls;  and  thence  down  the 
«ifterly  fide  of  Seaconck  river,  to  the  S.  W.  corner  of 
Bullocks  neck  5  and  thence  N»  E.  3  miles  (fuppofing  a 

N.E. 
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N.  E.  line  of  3  miles  from  the  north-eafternmoftx parts 
of  the  bay  on  the  W.  fide  of  Romftick  neck)  in  a  ftrait 
line,  until  it  meets  with  the  termination  of  this  imagi- 
nary line  ;  and  from  this  to  the  bay  near  Towaflet  neck, 
fo  that  this  line  touch  the  N.E.  extremity  of  an  imagi- 
nary line  running  N,  £•  from  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Briftol 
cove  or  harbour.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  Naragatifet  bay, 
it  begins  at  a  point  440  rod  fouthward  of  the  mouth* 
of  Fall  river  in  Tiverton-,  thence  runs  eaft  three  miles; 
and  from  thence  runs  foutherly  parallel  with  the  eaftern- 
moft  parts  of  Naraganfct  bay  pr  Taunton  great  river  to 
the  fea. 

By  this  determination  the  late  colony  of  Plymouth,  or 
rather  the  prefent  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  loft  in 
favour  of  Rhode  Ifland,  a  triangular  piece  of  land  com- 
monly called  the  Attleborough  Gore-)-;  bounded  S.  yd. 
W.  from  an  interfeftion  with  Maflachufetts  S.  line,  to 
Pautuket  falls  9  and  half  miles ;  from  Pautuket  falls  up 
Pautuket  or  Blackftone  river,  to  the  interfedlion  of  this 
river  with  MaflTachufetis  fouth  line,  in  a  dire<5l  or  ftrait 
courfe  12  miles,  W.  55  d.  N. ;  from  this  interfeftion  E. 
7  d.  S.  about  10  miles;  this  Gore  is  conftituted  a  town- 
fhip  of  Rhode  Ifland,  by  the  name  of  Cumberland,  fo 
called  from  prince  William  duke  of  Cumberland.  Bri- 
ftol is  entirely  adjudged  to  Rhode  Ifland  colony  jurifdi* 
ftion,  and  retains  its  former  name.  Part  of  Swanzcy  be- 
ing 47  families,  and  a  great  part  of  Harrington  are  confti- 
tuted a  townfliip  by  the  name  of  Warren^  in  honour  of 
Sir  Peter  Warren,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  an  Admiral  in 
the  navy,  an  honeft  benevolent  gentleman,  always  propi- 
tious to  trade.     The  three  mile  ftrips  of  Tiverton  and 

t  This  Gore  has  been  for  many  years  in  difpute  between  MaiTa- 
chufctts  Bay  and  Rhode  Ifland,  and  if  fome  of  our  managers  hot- 
headed obilinate  men,  had  conceded  it  to  Rhode  Ifland,  it  being  ' 
plainly  their  due,  they  would  have  given  to  MafTachufetts  Bay  a  ge- 
neral quit-claim,  and  their  other  claims  would  not  have  been  revi- 
ved. Something  of  the  fame  nature  (hall  in  courfc  be  taken  notice 
of,  with  regard  to  New  Hampfhirg. 

2  Little- 
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Little  Compton,  on  theeaft  fide  of  the  bay  or  Taunton 
jreac  river,  continue  by  the  name  of  diftridts  of  Rhode 
IQand. 

The  line  between  Old  Maflachufetts  ^nd  Plymouth  is 
10  more  as  a  colony  line  ;  but  continues  to  divide  the 
:ounty  of  Suffolk  in  the  Maflachufetts,  from  .Plymouth 
uid  Briftol  counties  of  the  late  Plymouth  colony  ;  this 
brmer  dividing  line  of  the  two  colonies,  begins  at  the 
nterfeAion  of  Attlcborough  Gore^  and  runs  3  and  half 
iiilcs  E.  7  di  S.  Ico  the  ftation  tree  of  *  Woodward  and 
SafFries ;  from  this  ftation  to  a  notch  in  Bridgwater  E.  1 8d. 
N.  are  23  miles  ;  thence  i  mile  and  a  quarter  north  on 
Bridgwater  -,  thence  E.  9  miles  to  Accord  Pond;  thence 
ftill  eaft  to  Conohaflet  at  the  mouth  of  Bound  Brook  on 
the  bay  of  Maflachufetts,  6  miles-,  in  all  about 41  miles.. 

From  Conohaflet  in  Maflachufetts  B^y,  to  the  race  ■ 
point  of  Cape  Cod,  is  to  thi$  late  colony  of  Plymouth, 
an  eaft,  fouth,  and  weft  boundary  j  by  the  flexure  or 
hook  of  the  Cape ;  the  back  (as  it  is  called)  of  Cape  Cod 
to  Cape  Malabar  or  Sandy  Point  is  an  eaft  boundary  ^ 
from  Sandy  Point,  further  along  the  back  of  the  Cape 
to  Elizabeth  iflands,and  thence  along  Buzzard's  bay,  to 
the  boundary  line  near  Seaconnet  point  is  a  fouth  boun- 
dary ;  wefterly  it  is  bounded  by  the  line  fettled  by  com- 
miflioners  anno  1741^  as  before  delineated;  northerly 
it  is  bounded  by  the  line  dividing  the  old  colonies  of 
Maflachufetts  Bay  and  Plymouth  already  defcribed. 

In  this  colony  are  no  remarkable  mountains  Or  great 
hUls. 

The  confiderable  harbours  are,  i.  Plymouth  Bay, 
water  ftiallow,  a  confiderable  trade  to  Weft  India  idands 
for  fugar,  rum,  molafles,  and  cotton;  it  is  a  branch  ot 
Bofton  cuftom  houfe  or  colleftion,  diflance  40  miles ; 
three  fmall  rivulets,  called   Jones,  Herrings,  and  Eel 

•  This  ftation  tree  is  1 20  rod  diftant  from  the  angle  where  the 
fcvcral  colony  lines  were  fct  off;  it  is  called  Woodward  and  Saffrics 
ftation,  from  the  names  of  two  obf<^re  failors,  who  were  affifting  in 
the  furvcy. 

Vol.  I.  C  c  nve;:s, 
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rivers,  fall  into  this  bay.  2.  Cape  Cod  harbour,  fafci 
and  deep  water ;  but  from  the  hook  or  flexure,  and 
confequently  different  courfes,veflels  with  difficulty  get 
out  to  fea ;  it  is  no  fea  port  or  place  of  trade.  This  cape, 
by  its  particular  *  form  and  by  ftretching  into  the  fea 
becomes  a  fnare  for  itinerant  or  paflenger  fi(h,  viz. 
whales,  herrings,  mackarel,  &c.  but  the  whales  by 
experience  have  learnt  to  keep  further  to  fea  in  travel- 
ing, the  other  fifheries  are  negle£ted,  from  the  fifher^ 
men,  who  were  generally  Indians,  being  carried  away 
upon  romantick  expeditions  :  The  tide  flows  within  the 
cape  about  20  feet ;  upon  the  back  of  the  Cape  it  flows 
only  5  or  6  feet ;  Bilfingfgate,  a  precin£t  of  Eailham, 
is  noted  for  oyfters. 

The  fmaller  inlets  or  harbours  from  the  difcharge  of 
rivulets  are  as  follows,  i.  Upon  the  inlide  of  the  great 
Bay  of  Maflachufetts  (that  part  of  it  is  called  Barnftaple 
bay)  Situate,  a  bad  harbour,  no  considerable  run  of 
Water;  All  the  harbours  in  Barnftaple  Bay  to  Cape  Gxl 
are  fhallow,  becaufe  of  a  fandy  flow  flope  of  the  fhottf 
and  the  inland  runs  are  fliort  and  fmall,  not  capable  of 
making  chanels.  In  Sandwich  is  Mill  river.  In  Bam*' 
llaple  is  a  fmall  inlet.  In  Yarmouth  a  fmall  inlet.  Li 
Harwich  a  harbour  called  Point  of  rocks,  not  fafc.  In 
Eaftham  is  Stage  harbour,  and  Billingfgate,  the  beft  of 
thefe  fmall  harbours.  2.  Upon  the  outfide  or  ocean 
fide  of  Cape  Cod  promontory ;  Head  of  Pamet,  no  pro- 
per harbour,  it  is  in  Truro,  and  high  tides,  as  anno  172^1 
pafs  over  the  meadows  from  fea  to  fea.  Sandy  Point  or 
Mony  moy  in  Chatham,  is  a  good  harbour  for  fmall  vcffclsi 

•  Capt.  Southack  in  a  moftfalfe,  therefore  pernicious  fcacKartof 
the  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England,  delineates  a  thorough- 
fare fipm  the  great  bay  of  MafTachufetts  to  the  ocean  in  EafthaxAf 
near  Sandy  Point ;  no  perfon,  himfelf  excepted,  ever  imagined  ot. 
dreamt  of  this  thorough-fare  ;  his  dream  or  words  are,  "  the  place 
where  I  came  thro'  with  a  whale  boatj  April  iji6,  1 7 1 7,  to  look  aficf 
Bellamc  the  pirate." 

but 
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but  the  bar  fhifts.  Bafs  river  in  Yarmouth.  Hyanaes, 
the  beft  of  thefe  harbours^  in  Barnftaple,  is  much  ufcd. 
Oflcr  Bay  in  Barnftaple,  Falmouth  Bay,  Woodcs  hole 
or  cove,  called  Soconoflet ;  here  is  a  ferry  of  about  one 
mile  to  Elizabeth  great  idand;  and  of  about  3  leagues 
to  Martha's  Vineyard.  We  may  obferve,  that  along 
this  fhore  is  a  bar  at  about  half  a  mile's  diftance,  with 
fmall  inlets ;  within  the  bar  is  water  of  fome  fathoms^ 
3.  In  Buzard's  bay  are  many  good  creeks,  fait  water 
rivers,  or  harbours  •,  excepting  in  Rochefter  the  runs 
of  water  that  fall  into  thefe  creeks  are  of  fhort  courfe : 
Agawam,  Wagwagantit  or  Mill  river,  Sipacan  harbour^ 
Matapoiflet^  Acculhnot,  Polyganfet,  and  Coaxit  ♦. 

The  con fiderable  rivers  in  Old  Plymouth  colony,  are 
1.  North  river,  divides  Situate  from  Marfhfield;  deep 
water,  but  veffels  in  a  ftorm  cannot  put  in  there,  the 
Entrance  being  rocky.  The  tide  flows  9  or  10  miles  up 
this  river;  here  fliips  and  other  veflTels  are  built  to  advan- 
tage, timber  being  plenty  •,  from  this  river,  Bofton  has 
a  confiderable  fupply  of  firewood.  2  Taunton  river ; 
from  about  17  miles  up  Taunton  great  iiiver  on  the 
call  fide  of  Naraganfet  Bay,  according  to  the  late 
ix>yal  determination  of  boundaries  with  Rhode  Ifland,  be- 

fins  Plymouth  colony  upon  Taunton  river ;  the  tide 
ows  up  this  river  from  440  rod  below  Falls  river,  tht 
boundary  between  Freetown  and  Tiverton  about  25  miles 
to  near  the  mouth  of  Sawamfet  or  MidleborougR  river, 
Which  comes  from  Afawampfit  pond  in  the  fouth  parts 
of  Midleborough,  and  falls  into  Titiquit  or  Taunton  ri- 
ver :  in  this  river  and  the  adjacent  townfhips  of  Dighton 

0 

•  The  fea  line  of  the  late  colony  of  Plymouth  is  about  220  mUes, 
bat  have  only  one  fca  port  for  foreign  trade,  viz.  Plymouth :  ihi 
Other  harbours  are  v^ry  fmall,  and  uled  only  by  filhermcn  and  coa(l« 
tni  The  other  New  England  territories  do  much  exceed  it  in  trade, 
although  their  fea  lines  are  much  fmallcr  ;  the  fea  line  of  the  pro- 
irince  pf  Main  does  not  exceed  80  miles,  of  New  Hampihire  20  miles, 
ofOldMaflachufetts  So  miles,  of  Rhode  Ifland  60  milei,  of  Con- 
Beflicut  140  miles. 

C  c  a  ^o 
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and  Swanzey  are  built  good  (hips  and  other  veflels.  3.  Pa- 
tuket  or  Blackftone,  formerly  Nipmug  river,  naviga- 
ble from  Rhode  Illand  boundary  at  Bullock's  neck,  10 
miles  to  Patucket  falls ;  in  Rehoboth  or  Seaconick  arc 
built  fome  good  veflels. 

The  capes,  head-lands,  or  promontories  are,  i.  The 
Gurnet  head,  being  the  north  point  of  Plymouth  bayj 
it  lies  weft  foutherly  from  Cape  Cod  7  leagues,  and  that 
part  of  Maflachufetts  Bay  within  this  line  or  courfe  is 
called  Barnftaple  bay.     2.  Cape  Cod,  a  noted  promon- 
tory on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Atlantick  ocean,  in  N.  Lat. 
42  d.   10  m.  lies  from  Bofton  E.  b.  S.  foutherly,  about 
1 8  leagues :  this  is  a  narrow  long  promontory  ftretching 
into  the  ocean,  and  from  the  pitch  of  the  cape  to  Bu- 
zard's  bay  may  extend  upwards  of  60  miles,  which  with 
a  medium  breadth  of  6  miles,  makes  about  230,000  a- 
cresj  confifts  of  the  townfhips  of  Falmouth,  Sandwich, 
Barnftaple,  Yarmouth,  Harwich,  Chatham,  Eaftham, 
Truro,  and  Province  town ;  thefe  make  the  county  of 
Barnftaple.  3.  Sandy  Point,  in  the  charter  it  is  called 
Cape  Malabar,  about  1  o  leagues  north  from  ifland  of 
Nantucket. 

•f  Befides  the  promontory  of  Cape  Cod,  the  late  Ply- 
mouth colony  may  be  in  value  of  40  miles  fquare  is  1600 
fquare  miles,  or   1,024,000  acres  5   is   in   the  whole 

•f  I  am  afraid y  that  by  being  (o  particular  in  the  defcription  of  our 
territories  or  colonies,  I  may  be  found  guilty  of  an  impropriety,  in 
giving  the  geography  inftead  of  the  hillory  ;  but  we  muft  confidcr, 
that  thefe  countries,  young  and  dependent,  cannot  afford  many  ftatc 
revolutions,  therefore  our  hiflory  mufl  chiefly  confifl  of  deliAeationsi 
and  of  fome  accounts  of  their  various  produce  and  commerce. 

I  fhall  not  be  very  minute  in  the  inland  geography :  In  my  a* 
mufeihent  hours,  I  have  compofed  the  a(5tual  furveys  (as  upon  re- 
cord) of  each  townfhip  and  diflridl  in  the  four  colonies  of  New 
England,  into  a  plan  of  about  3  and  half  feet  fquare,  by  a  fcalcof 
5  miles  to  one  inch.  This  plan,  of  many  years  collecting,  and  per- 
fcded  at  a  confiderable  charge,  is  a  free  gift,  for  a  publick  benefit  to 
the  Provinces  of  New  England,  each  townfhip  or  diflrift  l5  toiavc 
a  copy  gratis,  to  be  lodged  in  the  town  clerk's  office, 

abouH 
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about  1,254,000  acres.  In  this  old  colony,  there  are  no 
vacant  or  colony  lands ;  all  t|;ie  lands  are  the^property  of 
townlhips  or  private  perfons,  as  granted  by  the  general 
affembly  from  time  to  time. 

•  Plymouth  was  called  one  of  the  affociated  colonies  of 
New-England  before  the  ftridler  confociatipn  (the  12th 
day  of  the  third  month,  1643)  of  the  four  colonies  of 
New-England,  it  was  an  alliance  like  that  of  the  Swifs 
cantons.  This  colony  affifted  in  the  Pequod  Indian  wat 
1637  ;  this  war  was  only  of  a  few  months  continuance; 
and  ended  with  the  entire  reduftion  or  extinftion  of  that 
tribes  fee  p.  193, 

Concerning  the  ifldnds  near  Cape-  Cod.    . 

The  noted  idands  are  Nantucket,   Capawock,^  or 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the  Elizabeth  iflands. 

The  north  fide  of  Nantucket,  or  the  town  of.Sher-" 
burn,  lies  in  N.  lat.  41  d.  10  m.  about  10  leagues  from 
the  main  land  ;  contains  about  23,000  acres,  the  value 
of  fix  miles  fquare,  beach  included  ;  it  is  in  .twenty- feven 
proprietorfliips,  but  all  in  common,  excepting  40  acres 
home  lots  to  each  proprietor/hip  ;  each- proprietorfhip 
may  keep.  560  fheep.  It  is  a  county  of  iifelf,  a  very 
induftrious  people  ;  they  make  fome  dry  cod-fi(h,  their 
principal  bufinefs  is  whaling;  anno  1744,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  French  war,  they  had  about  40  floops  and 
fchooners  in  the  whale  fifheryj  13  men  toa  veffel,  do 
make  from  7000  to  10,000  barrels  of  whale  oil,  per 
annum  ^  their  bone  feldom  exceed  feven  feet.  A  whale 
of  100  barrels,  yields  lOQO  wt.  of  bone.  In  tl\is 
.  ifland  are  abofUt  900  Indian  fouls,  of  great  ufe  in  their 
filhery. 

Martha's  Vineyard  about  8  leagues,  weft  ftom  Nantuc- 
ket, and  3  leagues  fouth  from  Woods  Hole  in  Falmouth 
upon  the  main,  is  about  20  miles  in  length ;  the  eaft  end 
is.about  8  miles  wide,  and  tapers  away  to  Guy  Head,  at 
the  W.  end  3  miles  wide ;  much  of  the  ifland  is  very 
barren,  being  heaths  and  pine  land  5  3  poor  town- 

C  c  3  fhips,^ 
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•  •         • 

ihips,  Edgar- Town,  Tilbury,  and  Chilmark  j  about  200 
fencible  white  men,  about  450  Indian  fouls.  With  the 
Elizabeth  iflands  it  makes*  Duke's  county. 

Elizabeth  iflands  lie  in  a  range,  S.  W.  half  way  be- 
tween Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the  Ihore  of  Buzard  bayj 
they  make  Buzard'sbay ;  the  largeft  ifland  one  mile  from 
Woods  Hole,  or  the  main  is  about  8  miles  long,  but  very 
narrow,  belongs  to  Thomas  Lechmere,  Efqj  and  Mr. 
Bowdoin's  eftace ;  it  is  called  Nafhawn  idand ;  here  is  a 
good  harbour  Tarpaulings  cove;  on  Martha^s  Vineyard  is 
another  good  harbour,  Hoi  ms's  hole,  of  good  ufe  to  vcf- 
fcls  that  navigate  this  chanel ;  next  is  Tinker's  ifland, 
Slocum's  ifland,  and  Cattehunk  iflands,  thefe  belong  to 
Slocum,  Ward,  and  Sanfprd's  heirs. 

Slocums  ifland  lies  one  league  fouth  wefterly  from  the 

weft  end  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  is  in  value  (Hie  mile 

-  ^ifotia^ei  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Norton, 

^9       cP 

T/^x/r-        ^\  Article  V. 

</        sifoHcermng  the  old  colonj  of  MaJfacbufMs-Bof. 

THE  old  writers  of  the  hifl:ory  of  New-^gland  are 
fo  trifling  and  erroneous,  that  the  late  •(•  fcriblcis 
and  hackney  writers  who  copy  the  aflSiirs  of  New-Eng- 
land from  them,  appear,  by  their  obfolete  and  errqoeous 

*  Before  the  Mailachuretts-6ay  new  charter,  all  thde  iflands  be- 
longed to  the  government  of  New -York  ;  and  the  receiver  of  the 
quit-rents  of  New- York  does  made  demands  of  the  old  arrears  of  their 
quit- rents.  *        , 

, .  f  At  prefent  I  ihall  only  inflance»  Salmon^s  modem  hiftoij,  tod 
the  Atlas  maritimus  et  commercialism 

Salmon  feems  to  be  a  Tory,  or  rather  a  Jacobite;  he  vindicates  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  difcov^rs  a  very  filly  prejudice  agafaift  New- 
£ngland*s  firft  fettlers,  viz.  That  they  came  over  to  fecure  a  retreat 
for  their  brethren,  in  cafe  they  did  mifcarry  in  fubverting  church  aod 
ftate  at  home ;  this  is  a  very  idle  furmife,  becaufe  the  firft  fett  of 
emigrants  did  not  exceed  100  perfons,  and  of  thefe  not  above  60  for- 
yived  the  firft  winter. 

Prom  Sabnon  1  ihall  only  give  a  few  inibmcesn  which  at  firft  fight 

'     ■■■  •     jrc 
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account  of  affairs^  in  a  very  ridiculous  light,and  do  afford 
me  no  affiftance. 

Anno  1625,  Mr.  Conant  and  company  in  trade,  made 
Ibme  fettlement  at  Cape  Anne,  the  north  eaftcrly  pro- 
montory of  Maflachufetts-Bay  5  they  were  moftly  from 
Dorchefter,  and  the  weft  of  England  :  this  gave  rife  to 
a  projed,  firft  concerted  in  Lincolnfhire,  of  procuring 
from  the  council  of  Plymouth,  a  grant  for  fettling  a  co- 
lony in  Maflfachufetts-Bay,  with  a  refblution  that  the  prin- 
pal  towa  thereof  be  called  Boston,  from  a  fea-port  and 

are  very  ridiculous,  without  any  comment — **  In  Virginia  abundance 
of  cod-fiih— Virginia  is  fftparated  from  Florida  by  the  Apalachian 
mountains — In  the  fort  near  Newport  are  300  cannon — North -Caro* 
Una  is  a  well-peopled  flourifhing  colony."  N.  B.  It  is  the  fink  or 
naufeous  drain  of  all  our  colonies;  in  all  the  colony  only  two  or  three 
GoTpelminifters,  very  fickly,  and  very  bad  navigation. — **  Jn  New- 
England  both  men  and  women  are  put  to  death  for  adultery — Cam- 
bridge univerfuy  confifts  of  three  colleges  ;"  N.  B.  They  are  only 
three  buildings  (the  fcholars  are  all  of  one  college}  making  -three 
fides  of  a  defigned  quadrangle. — **  The  New- York  forces  againfl 
Monreal  were  to  go  by  the  lake  Ontario."  N.  B.  It  was  by  lake 
Cham  plain. — '*  Our  Indians  go  naked  in  fummer^  and  wear  deer- 
ikins  in  winter ;"  N.  B.  They  wear  blankets  fummer  and  winter.— 
••  Penobfcot  river  divides  New-England  from  Nova  Scotia  "  N.  B. 
The  river  of  St.  Croix,  more  eaft  ward,  is  the  boundary — "  Hudfon's 
fiver  divides  the  fouthern  parts  of  New-England  from  New- York." 
N.  B.  The  dividing  line  is  20  miles  eaft  on  Hudfon*s  river.^*— His 
enlarging  much  upon  trifling  and  fabulous  things,  to  multiply  fheets» 
and  his  many  obvious ^nconfiilencies,  (hew  him  to  be  a  fcribbJer,  and 
no  accurate  hiftorian — His  abilra6l  of  the  laws  of  New-England,  are 
frozn  an  obfolete  old  charter  law-book. 

A  few  inflances  of  ablurdities  from  the  Mas  maritimus  ef  com* 
mercialis^  printed  London  1728,  fold  to  fubfcribers  at  3 1. 1  $  s.  fterl.— 
"  New-England  is  four  governments  in  one  charter— New- London 
colony  —  Connefticut  and  New- Haven  colonies,  have  Rhode-Ifland 
and  Providence  under  the  fame  jurifdidlion — Turmerick  from  New- 
England — Mofl  of  the  towns  in  New-Hamplhircare  fortified. — New 
York  apply  chiefly  to  whale  fifhing,  and  whale  the  moft."  N.  B. 
They  do  not  whale  in  any  refpedl. — "  Merimack  river  rifes  in  Nova 
Scotia.  —  In  the  two  colleges  of  Cambridge  abqut  400  fludents." 
N.  B.  They  exceed  100  fcholars. — "  In  New-England  62  market 
towns,  and  27  fortified  places,— —Jerfeys  has  two  fea-ports,  Perth  and 
^d  Amboy." 

JoiTelin,  Hubbard,  and  Mather's  Magnalia,  we  Ihall  for  the  prcfent 

C  c  4  parlia- 
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parliament  town  of  that  name  in  Lincoln(hire ;  being 
joined  by  fome  adventurers  of  London  and  Dorietlhir?, 
they  obtained  from  the  council  of  Plymouth,  March  19, 
1627-8,  a  grant  in  the  name  of  fix  afibciates  and  their 
affigns,  of  all  the  lands  in  New-England  from  three 
miles  fouth  of  Charles  river,  to  thred  miles  north  of  Mc- 
rimack  river,  eaft  and  weft  from  featofea:  ,thefe  fix 
did  aflbciate  twenty  more  perfons,  and  March  4,  16.28-9, 
obtained  a  royal  grant  with  a  charter,  countecfigned 
Woolfely ;  it  is  commonly  called  the  old  charter,  whereof 
an  abftrad;  is  as  follows :  « 

Ki^g  James  l^  anno  regni  18,  Nov.  3,  granted  iy  fa^ 
tent  id  a  council  at  Plymouth  in  Devon^  and  their  ajfoci- 
attes  and  affign^  for  ever^  the  property  and  jurif££lion  of 
the  lapds  in  America  (called  New-England)  from  40^. 
N.  lat.  to  48  d.  N.  lat.  and  eafl.  and  weft  from  fea  to  feay 
if  not  pojfeffedby  any  Chriftianfi-ate^  nor  within  the  limits 
of  a  fouth  em  colony  lately  granted '9  the  quit-rent  to  U 
tpi  fifth  part,  of  all  their  gold  andjilver  ore.  This  com* 
pany  by  deed  granted  and  fold  19  March ^  3  Regm 
Charles  I,  a  part  of  their  patent  lands  to  fix  gentlemen^  Sir 
Henry  Rcfvjell^  (^c.  th^irheirs^  ^Jfis^^i  and  ajfociates  for 
every  viz.  All  lands  from  three  miles  northward,  of  anf 
and  every  part  of  Merimack  river  ^  to  three  miles  fouth* 
ward  of  any  and  every  part  of  Charles  river ^  and  efMaf" 
fachufettS'Bayy  E.  and  IV.  from  fea  to  fea  j  with  allijknis 
on  the  eafiern  or  weft  em  coafts.  This  grant  was  co^rmei 
to  thofe  ftx  gentlemen  and  their  20  affociates  by  royal 
charter^  March  4, 1628-9.  The  faid  26  grantees  with  all 
ftfch  others  as  fhall  hereafter  be  admitted  and  made  free  of 
the  company^  floall  for  ever  be  one  body  corporate  andpoH' 
ticky  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
THE  Massachusetts-Bay  in  New-England.  The 
corporation  to  confift  of  one  Governor^  one  Deputy-governor^ 
and  eighteen  /^fftftaitts^  to  be  annually  eleSed  out  ofthefrte- 
men  of  the  company  ;  the  King  did  nominate  for  the  firfi 
year^  Matthew  Craddock^  Governor ^  Thomas  Goffj  Lieu- 
tenant' governor y  with  1 8  Afftftants.     The  Governor 
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eatt  an  ajfcmbly  at  pleafure^  the  Governor  and  AJJift ants  not 
under  feven  may  once  a  month  meet  to  do  buftnefs.  Four 
great  and  general  courts  or  ajfemblies  of  the  freemen  an- 
nualfy^  on  the  laft  Wednefdays  of  Hilary^  Eafier^  trinity, 
and  Michaelmas  terms  ^  whereof  the  Governor  and  fix  of 
the  yiJJiStants^  at  leaji  to  befeven^*  with  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  town/hips^  to  admit  freemen^  constitute  officers^make 
laws,  but  not  repugnant  to  the  Jiatutes  of  England :  an- 
nually upon  the  laSl  Wednefday  in  Ealter  term  fhall  be  an 
eliSiion  of  general  ajfembly  then  convened,  of  a  Governor, 
Deputy  governor y  1 8  AfftSiants^  and  all  other  officers.  Li^ 
herty  to  franfport  from  England  any  people,  effects,  and 
merchandize  free  of  cufloms  both  outward  and  inwdrdl 
for  the  fir  St  feven  y  ear  s^  and  quit  from  all  taxes  and  cUSloms 
in  New  England ;  alfo  for  the  fir  St  feven  years,  and  f on 
ij^  years  more,  excepting  the  five  per  cent,  duty  in  England, 
upon  all  merchandize  imported.*  All  bom  in  this  country, 
or  in  pajfages  to  and  from  the  colony,  be  deemed  natural- 
born  fubjehs  of  England ;  the  general  court  may  make  or* 
derj  mndlawSy  conftitute  officers,  may  impofe  fines ^  impri- 
fonment  or  other  lawful  correSlion,  according  to  the  courfe 
of  other  corporations  in  England ;  "f  eftablifhing^  of  tho 
Chriftian  faith  among fi  the  natives,  is  in  this  charter  de^ 
clared  to  be  the  principal  end  thereof  \  may  encounter  and 
r^Ji  by  force  of  arms^  by  fea  or  land,  any  who  fball  in  a 
boftile  manner  invade  faid  plantation ;  ;/  any  of  faid  colO" 
nyjhall  injure  any  fubjeSl  of  princes  in  amity  with  us,  they 
ft>all,  proclamation  made  in  England,  be  required  to  give 
fatisfaiiion,  and  make  reftitution ;  which  if  not  complied 
with,  faid  perfons  Jhall  be  put  out  of  our  allegiance  and 
prdteSion,  and  faid  princes  Jhall  be  allowed  to  profecute 
faid  offenders  with  hoftilityr-^None  of  our  fubje^s  to  he 
deharr" d  fifhing  upon  the  coaft  of  New  England,  nor  from 
fetting  up  ft  ages  and  workboufes  on  Jhore,  and  cutting  re^ 
quifite  timber  and  wood. 

*  This  feems  to  imply,  that  they  were  to  meet  and  vote  together. 
'f  Here  capital  crimes  feem  not  to  be  included. 

The 
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The  colony  feal  was  an  Indian  eredt,  naked,  an  arrow 
in  his  right  hand,  and  a  bow  in  his  left  hand ;  cbefe 
words  in  a  fcrowi  from  his  mouth,  Come  aver  and  help 
us'y  and  in  a  round,  Sigillum  Gub.  et  Socie talis  deMaf^ 
facbuJfetS'bay  in  Nova  Anglia. 

To  render  this  hiftory  clear  and  diftinft,  we  £hall 
here  continue  the  accounts  of  the  incidents  which  hap- 
pened, relating  to  this  charter,  down  to  its^  being  vaca- 
ted in  Chancery  in  1 684. 

Anno  1635  feveral  complaints  againft  the  colony  of 
Maf&chufects-bay  being  lodged  in  the  court  of  King's 
bench ;  a  quo  warranto  was  iiTued  againfl:  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  MafTachufetts-Bay ;  fome  of  the  com- 
pany  appeared  and  difclaimed  their  charter,  others  did 
not  appear,  and  were  outlawed. 

In  this  controverfy  with  Mr.  Mafon,  anno  1637,  in 
Trinity  term  was  obtained  ajudgment  from  the  King's 
bench,  againft  the  colony  of  MafTachufetts-Bay,  in  & 
vour  of  the  King,  viz.  That  the  King  fhould  feize  faid 
province,  and  take  their  Governor  Cradock's  body  into 
cuftody ;  but  by  reafon  of  the  enfuing  civil  war  confii* 
(ions,  the  charter  was  never  taken  up,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  Reftoration,  New  England  enjoyed  a  defirable 
tranquillity ;  and  at  the  defire  of  their  impotent  neigh* 
bours,  the  eaftern  fettlers  were  taken  into  their  protcc<* 
tion  and  jurifdidion. 

Upon  the  Reftoration  1661  Gorge  and  Mafon's  rcpre* 
fentatives  renewed  their  complaints  againft  Mafiacbu- 
fetts-Bay  colony,  upon  account  of  encroachments ;  M 
was  chiefly  in  compaffion  that  thefe  eaftern  people  were 
(as  abandoned)  taken  under  their  protection  and  jifrif- 
diftion,  but  moreover  Maflachufetts-Bay  colony  con- 
ceived, that  it  might  keep  up  their  claim,  to  the  moft 
northerly  part  of  Merimack  river,  with  three  miles  ad- 
vantage, and  E.  and  W.  from  fea  to  fea,  including  all 
the  fettled  part  of  Mafon's  grant  or  New  Hampfliire, 
and  of  the  province  of  Main  to  Black  Point. 

Anno  16  J ^-6^  March  10,  ordered  by  the  King  in 

council) 
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Council,  thit  Maflachufetts-Bay  government,  fliould  anr 
fwer  the  complaints  of  Mafon*s  and  Gorge's  heirs,  con- 
cerning their  being  by  faid  government  unjuftly  kept 
put  of  their  right. 

.  William  Stoughton  and  Peter  Bulkley,  were  fent  over 
as  agents  -,  they  difclaimed  any  title  to  thofe  lands  in  the 
petition. 

The  Lords  of  the  committee  for  trade  and  plantations, 
with  the  Lords  chief  juftices  Rainsford  and  NcTth,  re- 
ported to  the  King  in  council,  that  the  MafTachufctts- 
Bay  colony  by  their  reprefentatives  difclaimed  any  title 
to  the  faid  lands  in  con  trover fy  5  this  report  was  con* 
^firmed  by  theKing  in  council. 

After  the  order  of  the  King  in  council,  July  20,1677, 
the  affembly  of  Maflachufetts  Bay  pajQTed  an  adt  1679, 
.vacating  all  fuch  grants  as  they  had  made  of  lands  ^be- 
yond the  three  miles  north  of  Merimack  river.     We 
muft  obferve,  that  about  thistiipe,  fome  of  the  Mafla- 
chufetts  people,  upon  account  of  the  Indian  trade  and 
filh^,  removed  to  New  Hampfhire  and  province  of 
Main,  and  lived  for  fome  time  in  a  feparate  (late ;  but 
from  divifions  amongft  themfelves,  and  from  fear  of  be- 
ing infulted  by  the  Indians,  they  put  themfclves  under 
the  proteftion  and  jurifdiAion  ot  the  government  of 
Maffachufetts  Bay.  1 652,  The  inhabitants  of  NewHamp- 
fliire,orPifcataqua,  or  Mafon's  grant,  put  themfelves  un- 
der the  protection  and  government  of  Maffachufetts-  bay, 
until  the  time  of  Cranfield's  being  appointed  Governor 
of  New  Hamplhire.    Prefident  Cutts  and  council,  Sept. 
18, 1680,  were  commiffioned  by  theKing;  before  this  • 
there  had  been  no  power  of  government  granted  for  that 
territory  of  New  Hamplhire.    We  may  obferve,  that  the 
old  townfliipsof  Portfmouth,Hampton,and  Dover,  were- 
grants  of  the  Maflachufetts  Bay  affembly:  Col.  Waldron 
rcprcfentative  for  Dover,  was  Speaker  of  Maffachufetts 
boufe  of  reprefentatives. 
Anno  1682,  May  9,  The  King  in  council  further 

inhibits 
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inhibits  the  Maffachufeus-bay  Government,  from  anyju- 
rifdiftion  in  Mafon's  property. 

The  further  account  of  the  difputes  between  the  cor- 
poration of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  and  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Ma- 
fon  proprietors  of  New  Hampfhire,  wc  refer  to  the  fcc- 
tion  of  New  Hampfliire. 

Anno  1682,  when  a  defpotic  monarchy  was  hatching, 
fevcral  towns  in  England  began  to  furrender  their  char- 
ters, by  the  perfuafion  of  Lord  chief  juftice  Jeflries,  a 
.  perfon  capable  of  any  wickednefs  to  gratify  the  court  j 
particularly  in  Cornwall,  where  are  many  poor  boroughs, 
for  imall  confiderations  always  at  the  devotion  of  the 
court;  25  boroughs  brought  in  their  charters. 

■Anno  1683,  K.  Charles  II,  by  a  meflage  to  the  ge- 
neral affembly  of  M3flachufetts-bay,defired,  thatincon- 
fidcration  of  feveral  ♦  complaints  entered  againft  them, 
they  would  furrender  their  charter  to  the  King's  pleafurc, 
which  by  a  vote  of  general  aflembly  wasrefufed.  There- 
upon in  confcquence  of  a  quo  warranto ^znd  fc ire  facias^ 
1684,  in  Chancery,  in  Trinity  term,  judgment  was  en- 
tered againft  their  charter,  and  it  was  vacated,  the  co- 
lonies agents  or  attornies  not  appearing. 

Robert  Humphrey,  efq;  agent  for  Mafl&chufctts-Bay 
colony,  in  his  letter  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  dated 
Inner  Temple,  May  2,  1685,  and  read  in  the  general 
aflembly  July  8  following,  f  writes,  "  The  breaches  af- 
figned  againft  you,  are  as  obvious  as  unanfwerable,  fo 
that  all  the  fervice  your  council  and  friends  could  have 
•done  you  here,  woulci  have  only  ferved  to  deplore  not  pre- 
vent that  inevitable  lofs  5  I  fent  you  the  Lord  keeper's 
order  of  June  15,  1684,  requiring  your  appearing  firft 
Day  of  Michaelmas  term,  elfe  judgment  entred  againft 

*  A  difrcc^ard  to  the  a(5ls  of  trade,  perfecation  of  their  fellow 
chriftians,  &c. 

t  Mr.  Humplirey  at  that  time  fecms  not  to  have  been  a  real  tr'mi 
tp  New  England  i 

,  your 
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your  charter  was  to  ftand.  When  this  firft  day  came, 
your  letters  of  attorney  neither  were,  nor  indeed  could 
be  returned  :  accordingly,  I  applied  to  the  Chancery  for 
further  time ;  where  judgment  paffes  by  default,  there 
may  be  a  rehearing.  Inftead  of  fending  letters  of  attor- 
ney, the  colony  fent  only  an  addrefs  to  the  King,  with- 
out colony  feal,  or  any  fubfcription  per  order;  therefore 
it  was  not  prefented  ;  I  herewith  fend  you  a  copy  of  the 
judgment  againft  your  charter.  Col.  Kirk  was  fixed 
upon  by  Charles  II.  to  be  your  Governor,  and  James  II. 
i$  faid  to  have  renewed  his  patent  for  your  govern- 


ment.'* 


Henry  Cranfield,  governor  of  the  adjoining  province 
of  New-Hampfhire  is  faid  to  have  been  appointed  by 
Charles  II.  governor  of  New-England  -,  it  is  certain  his 
commiffion  was  never  publifhed  ;  if  there  was  any  fuch 
patent,  it  dropped  by  the  death  of  Charles  II  -,  by  Charles 
II's  fudden  death,  whether  natural,  or  wickedly  procured, 
we  (hall  not  determine  ;  this  affair  was  neglefled,  and  the 
New-England  colonies  continued  for  about  two  years 
more,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  charter  privileges  |I. 

Jofeph  Dudley,  efq;  was  fent  over  to  the  court  of 
England  as  their  agent  in  the  charter  affairs ;  but  as  be-  * 
ing  a  native  of  New-England,  and  a  cunning  man,  it  ^as 
thought  by  the  court  that  he  was  the  proper  perfon  to 
facilitate  and  to  introduce  a  new  adminiftration,  or  form 
of  government;  accordingly,  in  April  1686,  he  was  ap* 
pointed  Pre(ident,withacouncil  to  govern  New-England; 
be  arrived  a£  Bofton  in  June  following ;  there  were  no 
confiderable  afts  of  government  in   his  time  :  In  De- 

I  Plymouth  colony  had  the  fame  fate  with  Mafiachufetts-Bay  co- 
*  lony  in  the  affair  of  charters  ;  Connedicut  and  Rhode-Ifland  colonies 
Abmitted  by  refolve  of  their  affemblics  to  the  King's  pleafure,  attd 
for  two  years  and  a  half  were  under  the  government  of  Sir  Edmund 
•  AndroSy  without  being  required  to  furreiider  their  charter  ;  upon  the 
Revolution,  as  their  charter  had  never  been  vacated  by  law,  nor  fuf- 
rcndred,  they  were  allowed  by  the  court  of  England  to  reaiTume  their 
charters^  and  continue  in  the  full  enjoyment  thereof  to  this  day. 
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ccmberof  the  fame  year,  arrires  Sir  Edmund  A ndros, 
Governor  of  New-England,  with  Nicholfon,  Lieut  go- 
vernor, and  two  independent  companies  of  foldiers,  and 
Prefident  Dudley  was  appointed  Chief-jaftice. 

The  New  England  charters  being  laid  afide  ;  the  Go- 
vernor and  Council  (6  or  7  perfons,  generally  ftrangcrs) 
had  the  legiflative  and  executive  power  of  government: 
they  adled  many  unjuft  and  oppreffivc  things  ;  for  in- 
ftance,  in  property,  they  alledged,  that  the  peopled 
conveyances  were  not  according  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  upon  their  charter  ceafing,  their  former 
titles  ceafed  ;  and  obliged  them  to  take  out  new  grants 
or  titles  at  high  rates  and  extravagant  fees;  particularly 
the  King  aflumed  the  abfolute  government,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  unappropriated  lands,  th^  granting  of  lands, 
raifmg  of  taxes,  making  of  laws,  with  the  executive 
part  likewife. 

Upon  the  arrival  in  April  1689  in  Bofton,  of  the  news 
of  a  thorough  revolution  in  England,  there  was  a  kind 
of  popular  infurredlion  in  Bolton  againft  theGovcrnor  Sif 
Edmund  Andros  and  his  officers,  who  furrendered,  and 
were  fent  home  5  a  convention  of  the  principal  gpntk- 
men  of  the  colony  was  held  in  Bofton,  who  appointed  a 
council,  Simon  Bradftreet  Prefident,  or  committee  for  the 
fafety  of  the  people,  and  conservation  of  the  peace ;  and 
fummoned  a  convention  of  the  reprcfentatives  of  the 
people;  accordingly,  at  firft  meeting,  66 reprefcntarives 
of  44  towns  and  diftrifts  were  prcfent,  and  May  24, 
there  were  reprcfentatives  from  54  places;  they  refolved 
that  theGovernor,Depucy-gov<:rnor,Afllftants,  and  othef 
officers,  as  chofen  May  12,  16S6,  (hould  aft  in  their  rc- 
fpediveftations,  viz.  Simon  Bradftreet  Governor,  Tho- 
mas Serjeant  Major-general,  Ifaac  Adington  Secretary, 
John  PhilipsTreafurer,ThomasDanforthPrcfident  of  the 
province  of  Main,  etc.  Thomas  Oakes  was  Speaker  of  the 
houfe  ofVeprefentatives ;  they  refolved  upoji  fix  rates  of 
taxes,  whereof  one  rate  was  to  be  in  provifions  j  all  this 
was  tranfaftcd  with  fubmiffion  to  the  king  and  queen's 
pleafure  when  notified*  It 
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It  Was  propofed  by  a  writ  of  error  to  have  a  rehear- 
ing concerning  the  New- England  charters,  in  Wcftmin- 
fter-Hall;  but  this  was  dropped.  There  was  a  bill 
brought  into  the  convention  parliament,  for  reftoring 
the  New- England  charters  ;  it  paffcd  the  lower  houfe  ; 
but  the  convention  being  diffolved  foon  after,  it  dropped. 
Upon  granting  the  new  charter,  the  King  allowed  the 
agents  for  Maffachufets-Bay  to  nominate  their  firft  Go^ 
vernor;  they  nominated  Sir  William  Phipps. 

The  further  provincial  proceedings  we  defer  to  the 
next  article. 

The  boundary  lines  of  Old  Maflachufetts-Bay  colony,^ 

The  fouthern  line  is,  i.  With  the  late  Plymouth  co- 
lony 41  miles  5  being  15  miks  due  W.  23  miles  W.  18 
d.  S.  fee  p.  401,  and  W.  yi^^  N.  3  miles^ind  half;  upoa 
this  line  lie  the  townfhips  of  Hingham,  Weymouth, 
Braintree,  and  Stoughton.  2.  *  The  line  with  Rhode- 
Ifland  colony,  from  the  interfedion  of  the  north  and 
ibuth  line  from  Patuket  Falls  to  Maffachufetts-Bay 
ibuth  line,  as  fettled  by  agreement  of  the  two  colonies. 
May  14,  1719,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  King 
b  council,  is  W.  7  d.  N.  about  20  miles  to  the  N.  W. 
comer  of  Rhode-Ifland,  being  a  produftion  of  Connec- 
ticut and  Rhode-IQand  N.  and  S.  line,  as  fettled  by 
agreement  of  thefe  two  colonies,  anno  1738.  .  N.  B. 
Here  the  differences  of  variation,  allowed  per  agree- 
ment with  Rhode-Ifland  of  W.  7  d.  N.  and  with  Con- 
neflicut  of  W.  9  d.  N.  occafions  a  notch  of  i  mile  and 
40  rod  in  the  townfliip  of  Douglafs,  from  the  Rhode- 
Ifland  N.  W.  corner  to  the  Connefticut  N.  E.  cor- 
ner ;  upon  this  line  lie  the  townfhips  of  Wrentham, 
BcUingham,  Uxbridgc,  and  Douglafs.     3.  The  line 

•  Maflachufetts  fouth  line  was  fct  off  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
diarter,  from  3  miles  fouth  of  the  head  of  Stop-riVer  in  Wrentham, 
being  the  mod  foutherly  branch  of  Charles-river  s  it  falls  into  the 
main  body  of  Charles-river  at  Medfidd. 
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with  *  Connedicut,  run  anno  17 13  fronri  faid  N.E. , 
corner  of  Connefticut,  W.  9  d.  N.  to  the  N.  W.  cor- 
ner of  Connedicuc  7Z  miles;  viz.  from-  faid  N.  E.    1 
comer  of  Connefticut  to  Connefticut  river  (90  rod  north 
of  the  N.E.  corner  of  Sufficld)  38  miles,   and  from 
thence  to  Connefticut  N.  W;  corner  34  miles,  in  all  72 
miles  upon  Connedicut ;  this  line  was  -f  fettled  per  a- 
greement,  and  afterwards  cpnfirmed   by  the  King  in 
council :  upon    this  line  lie  the  townfbips  of  Dudley^ 
Woodftock  indented,  Sturbridge,    Brimficid,  Somcrs, 
^d   Enfield  indented,    SufBeld  indented,    Weftfield, 
Bedford,  Houfatonicks,  No's  3  and  2,  and  Sheffield. 
■  As  an  equivalent,  for  fome  indented  lands  properly 
belonging  to  the  colony  of  Conncfticut,  but  fettled,  and 
for  fome  time  affumed  under  the  jurifdidlion,  of  Mafla- 
chufetts-Bay  ;  anno  171 3,  the  province  of  Maffachufetts- 
Bay  allowed  the  property,  but  not  jurifdidlion  of  fome 
of  their  vacant  province  lands,  containing  105,793  A- 
cres  in  four  feparate  parcels  jthcfe  equivalent  lands  were 
fold  at  publick  vendue  by  the  colony  of  Cbnnedicut  A- 
pril  25,  1 71 6,  for  683  1.  New-England  currency  in  16 
Ihares,  viz.Gurdon  Saltonftall,Governorof  ConnciSicuti 
Mrs.  Saltonftall,  Paul  Dudley,  Addington  Davenport^ 
Tho.  Fitch,  Anthony  Stoddard,  Wm.  Brattle,  minifterj 
Ebenezer  Pemberton,  a  miniftcrof  the  gofpeJ,  William 
and  Jofeph  Dummer's  each  one  half  of  a  fhare,  Jonathan 
Belcher, John  White,  Will.  Clark,  nearBofton  common^ 
John  Wainwright,  Hen. Newman  and  JohnCafwall,  each 
one  third  of  a  fhare,  Nath.  Gould,  and  Peter  Burs,  each 
one  half  of  a  fhare,  John  Stoddard  and  Eliiha  Williams^ 

*  In  N.  lat.  42  d.  2  m.  asobferved  by  the  ingecions,  learned,  and 
inqqifitivc  gentleman  William  Burnet,  efq;  fometime  Governor  of 
New-York,  and  afterwards  Governor  of  the  province  of  Maflachu- 
fetts-Bay ;  a  worthy  fon  of  the  worthy,  pious,  and  honeil,  tho'poli^ 
tical  Biihop  Burnet. 

t  A  late  petition  to  the  general  court,  or  general  aflembly  for  the 
indented  townlhips  of  Maffachufett's-Bay,  to  be  fet  off  to  the  jurif* 
dietion  of  Connedicut  is  idle  and  vain,  becaufe  the  jurifdidionhM 
been  fome  years  fince  finally  iffucd  by  the  King  in  council, 

each 
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^each  one  half  of  afharc,  and  to  JohnRead  one  (hare:  about 
40,000  acres  of  thefe  lands  by  the  late  fettlement  of  a  line 
with  New  Hampfhire  fall  into  the  jurifdidlion  of  New 
liamplhire  upon  Connedticut  river  above  Northfield, 

The  weft  line  of  Maflachui^tcs-Bay  hitherto  is  not  let* 
tied;  the  people  of  New  York  pretend  that  their  caft 
line  is  Connedticut  river  *;  betaufe  the  Dutch  colony* 
their  predecefTors,  extended  tl]feir  pretenfions  fo  far,  and 
bad  a  Coniiderabie  trade  in*  Connedlicut  river  :  but  we 
may'obfervc,  that  fome  years  finCe^^anno  1725,  when 
New  York  and  ConnefUcut  fettled  their  line,  which  waiT 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  King  in  council;  their  fun- 
damental agreement  was,  that  this  boundary  line  fhould 
be  at  20  miles  eaft  of  Hudfon's  river,  and  parallel  with 
laid  river;  therefore  naturally  this. line  in  the  fame  cir- 
comftances  muft  extend  north wafcf,^  and  bound  Mafia- 
chulctts  bay  and  New  Hafnpfhire  provinces. 

The  f  north  and  eaft  lines  have  been  in  continued 
difputes  in  oppofite  claims,  of  Maflachufetts-Bay  and 
New  Hampfhire.  Anno  1739,  the  King  in  council^ 
Qpon  a{^>eals  from  the  judgment  of  Commiflioners  (per 
agreement  of  both  parties)  appointed  under  the  great 

'  Sail  of  Great  Britain,  finally  determined  the  fame. 

As  all  diiputable  claims  are  now  extinguilhed^  we  may 
reckon  them  as  obfolete ;  but  for  the  curious  (antiqua^ 
ries  perhaps  may  be  an  improper  term  in  a  young colo* 
ay)  we  (hall  give  fome  fuccin^  account  of  thofe  claims. 
It  is  frequently  very  difficult,  and  ialmofl  impoflible  to 
reconcile  the  letter  of  the  boundaries  of  two  old  grants; 
becaufe  generally  more  was  granted,  than  had  been  fur^ 
yeyed,  or  perhaps  more  than  had  been  diicovered ;  tter^ 
fore  the  lines  were  ill  exprefs'd,  in  loofe  general  tenss, 

'  *  Anno  1726  fome  of  the  MaflkchufSHs-Bay  people  in  {ttdSnf^ 
Houfatonick  townihips,  were  arrefted  to  Albany  cou#t  in  sn  mS6ooj 
of  trefpafs  againft  a  grant  to  fome  Datdunen  from  my  lord  Com* 
.  key.  Governor  of  New  York. 

t  It  was  defigned  to  refer  the  hiftory  of  this  line  lo  tht  fefiton , 
.  cf  New  Hampfhire,  but  it  feems  more  natural^  cofidl  in  thilp&ccf;' 
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and  frequently  interfering-,  which  cannot  be  adjuftedbui 
by  amicable  voluntary  conventions  and  agreements  o£ 
the  parties  concerned  ;  to  be  explained  and  confirmed  bf 
the  King  in  council,  the  original  granter. 

-  Immediately  upon  the  royal  grant  or  pat.ent  to  th? 
Ncw  England  company,  called  the  Council  of;  Plymouth; 
that  Council  granted  to  fir  Ferdinando  Gorge,  Governor 
of  the  fort  of  Plymouth,  and  fomctime  Prcfident  of  faid 
Council,  and  to  Mr.  Mafon  merchant  of  London,  their 
Secretary,  jointly ;  from  Neumjceag  or  Salem  river  to 
Qiicnebec  river  along  the  fea  (bore,  and  fixty  mites  in- 
land :  foon  after,  they  had  feparate  grants*  of  feparate 
parcels  of  land ;  here,  we  are  only  to  relate  the  difputes 
with  Mr.  Mafon's  heirs  and  aOigns,  and  in  the  fedioQ 
of  New  Hampfhire  muft  be  referred  to. 

.  Anno  1621,  March  9,  the  council  of  Plymouth  grant- 
ed to  John  Mafon,  efq;  of  London,  their  fccretary,  hisr 
heirs  and  afligns,  a  trad  of  land  from  Neumkeag  to 
Meri mack  river.  Anno  1629  they  granted  to  ditto  a 
tra6l  *  of  land,  between  Merimack  river  arid  Pifcataqua 
river,  60  miles  up  each,  river,  and  thefe  to  be  bounded 
Ijy  a  line,  acrofs  from  river  to  river.  Both  thefe  grant3 
were  joined  in  a  new  grant  1635,  April  22,  from  the 
council  of  Plymouth  to  faid  Mafon,  viz.  60  miles  up 
Neumkeag  river,  &c.  and  from  the  entrance  of  Neum- 
keag (a  creek  between  Salem  and  Beverley)  round  by 
tjie  fea-fhore  to  the  middle  entrance  of  Pifcataqua  riverj 
up  Pifcataqua  river,  and  Newichawennock  river  to  the 
l>cad  thereof,  and  thence  north  weftward  till  60  miles 
be  accomplilhed  ;  and  crofs  from  the.  termination  of  each 
of  thefe  60  miles,  to  be  called  New  Hampfliire.  Anno 
\^36*  Augutt  19,  King  Charles  by  patent  confirrqs  this 
grant  called  New  Hampfhire,  with  power  of  govern- 
naentaiid  jurifdidiorr  (as  in  the  Palatinate  or  Bilhoprick 
of  Durham)  with  power  of  conferring  honours. 

,  ♦  This  patfMit  b  ppfterior  to  that  of  Maflachufetts-Bay,  1 628  9,  arf 
thcreforo  voi4>  as  tl^e  lands  between  Neumkeag  and  Merimack  river* 
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The  complaints  from  time  to  time  of  Mr.  Mafon's 
heirs,  to  the  King  in  council,  and  the  determinations 
thereupon,  have  been  already  related  in  p.  410 ;  we  Ihall 
now  mention  Ibme  very  large  private  claims  from  Indian 

f  rants,   where  both  colonies  of  Maflachufetts-Bay  and 
/cw  Hampfliire  were  fuppofed  to  be  concerned  in  pro- 
perty as  well  as  in  jurifdidion. 

Anno  1629  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians  of  Merimack  ri- 
ver fold  to  John  Wheelwright  and  others  of  the  Mafla- 
chuletts-Bay  colony ;  all  that  land  beginning  "  at  the 
end  of  ao  miles  N.  W.  from  Pantucket  falls,  and  thence 
running  a  N.  E.  line  tointerfedt  Merimack  and  Pifcata-  . 
qua  rivers,  and  ihefc  two  rivers  to  be  the  bounds  of  it, 
from  that  line  to  the  fea.'?  This,  together  with  other  - 
lands,  included  all  the  late  province  of  JNew  Hampfhirei 
_this  cljim  was  revived  by  Mr.  Cooke,  and  others  about 
30  years  fince,  when  fome  Jrifh  rrefbyterians  petitioned 
both  Aflemblies  of  MaflachufettsBay  and  of  New  Hamp- 
Ihire,  for  a  fettlement  pr  townfliip  of  lands;  thefe  emi- 
grants are  fettled  upon  part  of  thofe  lands  by  charter  or 
grant  from  the  Governor  and  Council  of  New  Hamp- 
Ihire;  their  townfhip  is  called  Londonderry  (formerly 
Nutfield)  and  flouriflies  much;  they  area  noted  pattern 
and.  example  of  induftry  and  frugality,  particularly 
they  excel  in  the  fabric  or  manufacture  of  linen  cloth. 
May  the  other  townfhips  of  New  England  copy  from 
them  !  This  townfhip  lies,  a  few  miles  eaft  of  Pantucket 
falls  of  Merimack  river. 

Anno  1683,  ajarge  tradt  of  land  called  the  Million 
purchaie,  both  fide^  of  Merimack  river  above  Souhagcn 
river,  was  granted  by  the  Sachems  of  the  Weymafet  or 
Tower  river  Indians,  and  the  Penycook  or  upper  river 
Indians,  to  Jonathan  Tyng  of  Dunftable  for  valuable 
confiderations.  This  traft  of  land  extended  upon  the 
weft  fide  of  Merimack  river,  from  the  iiiouth  of  Sough- 
agen  river,  where  it  falls  into  Merimack  river,  fix  iniles 
anda  half  up  faidSoughagen  or  Souhegonack  river,  thence 
N,  20  deg,  wcftward,  ten  miles,  thence  in  a  dircd  line 
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from  the  northward  as  far  as  the  nK>ft  foutherly  end  or 
part  (meaning  I  fuppofe  the  produdtion  weftward  of  a 
line  from  the  foutherly  end  of  faid  pond)  of  the  great 
pond  or  lake  commonly  called  Wenapelioche  lake;  ex- 
tended upon  the  eaft  fide  of  Merimack  river  from  Bren*- 
ton's  lands  or  farm  (in  Litchfield)  fix  miles  in  breadth 
ealtward,  and  thence  running  in  a  direct  line  northward 
unto  and  as  far  as  the  moft  foutherly  end  or  part  of  We- 
nepafioche  lake ;  neither  of  thefe  weft  or  eaft  lines  to 
come  nearer  to  the  river  of  Merimack  than  fix  miles; 
an  Indian  plantation  of  three  miles  fquare  is  reierved. 
Thefe  lands  were  conveyed  in  feveral  parcels,  and  at 
fundry  times  to  certain  perfons  by  transfers,  anno  1684, 
1685  and  1686 ;  of  which  transfers  fboae  were  acknow- 
ledged before  the  magiftrates  of  the  adminiftriuon  of 
the  old  colony  of  Ma^chufetts-Bay,  and  Ibme  before 
thefe  of  K.  James  II's  reign.  After  theie  conveyances 
and  transfers  were  confirmed  by  Robert  Tufton  Mafon 
proprietor  of  New  Hampfhire,  April  15, 1686,  fb  far  as 
falls  within  the  royal  grant  of  New  Hatppfhire,  at  a  quit- 
rent  of  IDS.  fterL  per  ann.  when  demanded  ^  they  were 
regulated  into  twenty  equal  (hares,  viz. 

Jofeph  Dudley      Samuel  Sbrimpton  John  Blackwell 
Charles  Lidget      WilliamStoughton  Peter  Bulkeley 
JohnUlher  Richard  Wharton  WilliamBIathvayt 

EdwardRandolph  ThomasHenchman  Jonathan  Tyn^ 
John  Hubbard      ThaddeusMacarty  Daniel  Cox 
'  RobertThompfdn  Edward  Thompfon 

and  three  other  perfons  to  be  hereafter  named  and  a- 
greed  upon ;  no  benefit  of  furvivorfhip ;  to  be  divided  as 
foon  as  may  be,  and  each  (hare  may  take  up  5000  acres 
at  difcretion  for  the  prefent ;  thefe  grants  and  regqlations 
were  alfo confirmed  July  12,  1686  (and  cntfed  Novem- 
ber 9  following)  by  Jofeph  Dudley  Prcfident,  and^y  the 
Council  of  his  Majcfty*s  territory  and  dominion  of  New 
England  in  America  ^  with  an  addition  of  the  townihip 

of 
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of  Concord,  Chelmsford,  Groton,  Lancafter,  Stow,  and 
Dunftable,  and  12  miles  more  of  land.  This  claim  was 
in  a  manner  revived  about  18  years  fince,  but  foon 
dropt  \  it  is  now  again  revived  by  an  adverti(ement  in 
the  Bofton  Gazette  of  Jgne  21,  1748.  Thefe  lands  at 
prcfent  are  in  the  jurifdidion  of  New-Hamp(hirc,  and  ' 
muft  be  claimed  in  that  province. 

Not  many  years  fince  Mrs.  Rand  from  New- England, 
heirefs  or  reprefentative  of  Thomas  GoiFe,  one  of  the  26 
original  patentees  or  proprietors  of  MaflfachulettsBay 
grant,  entered  a  claim  in  Chancery  accordingly,  and  gave 
fome  difturbance  to  the  Maflachufetts-Bay  veflcls  in  the 
river  Thames  in  London,  by  entering  a  Ne  exeat  inChan<> 
eery ;  pretending  they  were  the  produce  of  that  codonyt 
which  the  26  original  proprietors  had  never  jointly  aflign* 
ed  to  the  fettlers ;  but  upon  her  death,  and  none  of  the 
heirs  of  the  other  original  proprietors  appearing,  the  af*- 
fair  dropt ;  and  the  fettlers  by  their  feprefentatives  in  ge« 
neral  AiTembly,  continue  in  quiet  poflefllon  by*  pre- 
icription. 

For  many  years  there  had  been  a  difpute  concerning 
the  north  boundary  of  Maflachufetts-Bay  colony  with 
New-Hampfhire ;  New- Hampfliire  claimed,  from  three 
miles  north  of  the  middle  chanel  of  the  mouth  of  Mer- 
rimack river  due  weft,  until  it  meet  with  other  Britilh 
governments;  Maflfachufetts-Bay  claimed,  from  three 
miles  north  of  the  Black  Rock,  where  Merrimack  river 
emptied  itfelf  into  the  ocean,  wherf^  the  charter  wa* 
granted ;  thence  running  at  three  miles  diftance  parallel 
•with  the  rivef,  to  three  miles  north  of  the  .fork  or 
crotch  where  this  river  firft  receives  the  name  Merimack, 
and  from  thence  due  weft  to  the  South-Sea,  or  to  any  of 
his  majefty's  other  territories. 

♦  Anno  1 73 1,  the  general  Aflcmbly  of  New-Hamp- 

fhire 

*  I  kaye  been  the  more  particular  in  this  afiair,  that  it  may  fore, 
by  way  qF  infbnce,  to  illufirate  the  length  of  time  xcqoired  to 

Dd  3  briog 
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fhire  appointed  Mr.  Rindge  their  agent,  to  fbllicit  at 
home,  for  fettling  their  bondaries  with  the  province  of 
Maflachiifctts-Bay  ;    1733,  the  pctijion  was'prefcntcd; 
I7.?4'  J^"-  5>  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantation?,  fcnt 
to   the  Attorney  and  Sollicitor-gcneral,    this  quefHon, 
**  From  what  part  "of  Mcrimack  river,  the  three  miles 
**  limitation  ought  to  be  taken?"    March  19,  the  re- 
pr)rt  was,  "  From  three  miles  north  of  the  moiJth  of 
Merrimack  river/*     i737»  April  9,   by  the  cdtrfentof 
both  parties,  a  commifTion  under  the  great  feal  was  if-' 
fued  to  fome  Gentlemen  of  the  councils   in  the' neigh- 
bouring provinces  to  hear  and  judge  in  thc'^affair.  The 
coqimiHioncrs   met  at  Hampton  in  New-Hampfhire, 
Auguft'i,  and  gave  their  determination.  Sept.  2;  borh 
parties  appealed  to  the  King  in  council,  and  thc'com- 
miflioners  adjourned  ihemfelves  to  Augaft  i,  1738,  to 
receive  the  King's  pleafure.   '  1739,  March  5,  the  ap- 
pl^als  were  heard  before  the  proper  committee  of  privy 
council,  and  afterwards  their  report  was  heard  before  the 
King  in  council,  where  the  affair  was  finally  determined.^ 
Conform  to  this  determination. the  lines  were  run  by  the 
province  of  New-Hamp(hire  exparte^  the  Maffachufetts- 
Bny  governmenr  refufed  to  join  in  the  furvey  ;  the  line 
between  Ncw-f^amp(hirc  and  the  province  of  Main  by- 
Mr,  Bryant;  the  line  parallel  with,' and  at  three  hdIIcs 
(on  the  north  fide)  diftance  from  the  river  Merrimack 
by  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  the  line  from  Pantucket  falls (lation 
W.   10  d.   N.  to  New- York  eaft  line  by  Mr.  Hazen. 
Thefc  lines  or  furveys  were  in  May,  r74i,  lodged  with' 
the  records  of  both  provinces.        • 

/  We  come  now  to  delineate  the  northerly  line  of  Maf- 
fltchufeits-Bay  province.  The  commiffioners  for  fettling 
of  ir,  1 737,, put  it  thus,  *'  If  the  fame  lands  v/cregrant- 


btiTifr  Plantation  affairs  to  an  i/Tiie  at  the  court  of  Great- Britain. 
The  affair  of  the  boundaries  between  Lord  Baltimore  of  Maryland, 
and  the  Peiins  df 'Pcfffykania,  is  of  a  moch  loflger  ftand^jg,  "ind  not 
aPjet  iffucAi         .  .  ^ .  . 
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«  ed  by  W.  and  M.  charter,  as  by  that  of  Charles  I;'* 
then  this  line  ftiould  run  3  miles  north  from  the  Black 
Rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Merrrmack,  and  parallel 
with  the  river  to  three  miks  north  of  the  crotch  where 
the  fivers  of  Winnepafiake  and  Pemega;waffec  meet, 
and  thence  due  weft:  but  if  otherwife,  then  the  line  is 
to  begin  at  three  miles  north  from  the  mouth  of  faid 
river,  and  run  from  rhence  due  weft:  upon  the  appeals 
the  King  in  council  ifllied  the  cafe  in  neither  of  thefe 
ways  V  but  that  after  the  parallel  Was  carried  fo  far  as 
the  flexure  of  the  river  atJPantucket  falls,  it  (hould 
proceed  no  further  ;  becaufe  if  th.e  parallel  line  were  to 
be  continued  further,  it  would  be  eaft,  and  not  north, 
from  the  river ;  the  courfe  of  the  river,  from:  this 
flexure  becoming  north,  and  fouth  ;  and  from  a  flaT- 
tion  three  miles  north  of  the  flexure  or  falls,  the  hne 
to  run  W.  10  d,  N.  by  compafs^  to  New- York  eaft 
line* 

Mr.  Mitchell's  line  parallel  with  Merripiack river  be- 
gins at  three  miles  north  of  a  Black  Rock,  to  Pantucket 
ftation,  being  W.  9  d.  S.  by  compafs  27  miles.  This 
parallel,  jine  pafles  throu^ 'and  cuts  oflT  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing town(hips  of  Maflachufctts-Bay  government,  viz. 
Sali(bury,  Ameft)ury,  Haverhill,  Methu^ft,  Dracut,  and 
Nottingham ;  the  colony  of  MaflTachufetts-Bay  had  ex- 
tended ,thefc  townfhips  beyond  the  three  miles  north  of 
Merrimack,  not  fo  much  upon  account  of  their  having 
aflTumed  the  jurifdiftion  of  that  country,  at  the  time  of 
granting  thefe  townfhips,  but  chiefly,  becaufe  they  were 
Indian  grants  tO  Maflachufats  people, 

Mr.  Hazen*s  line  from  Pantucket  liation  three  miles 
eaft  of  Merrimack  riyer,  runs  W.  1  o  d.  N.  by  compafs  to 
cut  Connecticut  river  (i  mile  and  jqrs.  north  of  North- 
field  meeting  houfe  -,  and  about  10  rniles  fouth  of  fort 
Pummer).  53  miles  5 8  rod  ^  thence  to  New,  York  line  (20 
miles  eaft  from  Hudfon*s  river,  36  miles  60  rod,  in  all 
^out  go  miles. ;  This  line  contiriued  falls  in  with  Hudfon*s 
ri  vcr  0  miles  above  Albany  church,  and  a  Ijulc  belp.w  the 
L*  D  d  4  '  mouth 
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mouth  of  Mohawks- river.  This  Uncpaflcs  through,  anf 
cakes  off  from  the  Maffachufetts-Bay  juri(cli£tion,  fome 
parts  of  the  following  town(hi|>s  and  lands,  viz.  Dun- 
ftable,  Groton,  Townfend,  *  Ipfwich  new.tovTnlhip,  Ca- 
nada to  Rowley,  fbme  province  vacant  lands,  Canada  to 
Sylvcfter  and  others,  Canada  to  Roxbury,  Winchcfter, 
Northfield,  Fall-Bght  townihip,  Bofton  new  townfhip, 
No.  2,  and  province  vacantlands  to  New- York  eaftlinc. 

The  fea  line  of  the  old  colony  of  Maflacbufetts-B^ 
does  not  exceed  80  miles. 

The  fuperficial  land  contents  of  faid  colony  we  may 
eftimate  in  this  manner :  1 .  Its  northerly  line  in  a  direft 
courfe,  north  fide  of  Merrimack-river,  W.  9d.  S.  to 
Pantucket  ftation  is  27  miles,  thence  W.  jo  d.  N.  to 
New- York  eaft  line  are  about  90  miles,  being  in  all  about 
117  miles.  2.  Its  foutherly  line  is  from  Conohaflet  rocks 
to  the  notch  in  Bridgwater,  15  miles,  chcnce  W.  18  d. 
fouth  to  the  ftation  tree  23  miles,  thence  W.  7  d,  N,to 
Rhode- Ifland,    N.  W.  corner,   which  is  nearly  the 

*  A  few  years  fince,  the  s;eneral  aflembly  of  the  Maflachofetti- 
Bay,  was  in  the  huijiour  of  diftributing  the  property  of  mach  vacant 
or  province  land ;  perhaps  in  good  policy  and  forefight,  |i>  fecure  to 
the  Madachufetts  people,  by  poilefiion,  the  property  of  part  of 
fome  controverfi^d' lands;  accordingly  it  came  to  pw ,  that  opona 
royal  commi£ion  from  the  court  of  Great-Bricaiq,  to  determine  thii 
controverfy,  the  jurifdifliony  but  not  the  property,  was  allotted  to 
New-Hampfhire,  or  rather  to  the  Crown.  Some  of  thcfe  gruti, 
called  townfhips,  were  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ievend  old  town- 
fhips,  V.  g.  .to  Bofton  thre^  townfhips,  to  Ipfwich  one,  etc ;  not 
townfhips  were  voted,  but  only  7  granted,  to  the  defccndants  of  the 
Naraganfet  or  Pequod  Indian  war  foldiers  1637,  called  Karaganftt 
townfhips ;  9  townfhips  were  granted  to  the  hdrs  of  the'mflitn,  or 
foldiers  who  wentagainft  Canada,  anno  1 690,  and  are  calkd  Canada 
townftiips.  A  parcel  of  thefe  townfliips,  tjie  fortheft  up  in  the  coon- 
try,  runW.  ^  and  half  d.  S.  acrofsfrom  Merrimack-river  3$  aulei  to 
Connedkicut  river,  as  a  barrier  againft  the  Indians,  they  are  called 
the  double  line  of  towns ;  whereof  No.  3,  8,  and  9,  are  very  nooiH 
tainous,  rocky,  and  (tony^  not  capable  of  fettkment ;  No.  4  and  ; 
are  the  beft  lands. 

At  prefent  there  remains  in  the  territory  of  Old  Maflacbafetts-Bif 
colony,  vacant  or  provincial  lands,  not  exceeding  the  valae  of  & 
townfliips  of  fix  miles  fqnare  each. 

faoie 
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fiime  with  Connefbicut  N.  E.  corner  24  miles  *,  thence 
W.  9  d.  N.  to  Connefticut  N.  W.  corner  70  miles,  being 
in  ail  about  132  miles.  3.  The  meridian  diftance 
fron\  the  abovefaid  northerly  and  to  the  foutherly  line 
is  about  47  miles.  Theie  47  miles  multiplied  into  125^ 
ivbich  h  nearly  the  medium  between  the  northerly  and 
foutherly  line,  produces  5875  iijuate  miles,  which  arc 
3,760,000  acres  i". 

As  to  the  fituation  of  this  Anierican  province  of 
Maflachufetts  Bay  in  New-Eogfand,  upon  the  futfaceof 
the  terrcftrial  globe;  we  (hall  obierve  that  Boston  the  chief 
town  or  metropolis  of  New-  England,  from  the  obferva* 
tions  of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Thomas  Robie,  fellow 
of  Harvard  alia3  Cambridge  college  of  New  England 

*  This  line  by  a  produdlion  of  about  20  miles  falls  in  with  Hud* 
fon*s  river»  about  half  a  mile  below  the  mojath  of  Efopns  river. 

f  By  a  late  determinatioD  of  the  King  in  council^  the  province  of 
Mairachu£ctts-Bay,  has  loft  of  its  claimed  lands,  about  one  half  in 
number  of  acres ;  thus  efUmated  ;  the  foutherly  line  of  the  claimed 
lands  difunited  from  Mailachufetts,  is  1 1 7  miles ;  the  northerly  line 
is  finom  Endicot's  tree,  three  miles  north  of  the  fork  of  Merrimack 
river,  3 ;  miles  to  Conne^cut  river,  and  thence  to  New- York  eaft 
line  about  60  miles,  being  in  all  about  95  miles,  whereof  a  medium 
extent  eaft  and  well  is  106  miles,  this  multiplied  into  55  miles,  the 
meridian  diftance  between  Pantuckct  falls  and  £ndicot*s  tree,  gives 
5859  fqu^re  miles,  which  are  3>73 1,200  acres. 

There  are  fome  actual  furveys  of  extents  which  ought  not  to  be 
■loft  in  oblivion ;  as  for  inftance,  from  Merrimack  river  due  weft  to 
Groton  meeting-houfe  are  1 2  miles ;  from  Groton  meeting-'houfe  (a^ 
liirveyed  by  col.  Stoddard,  major  Fulham,  and  Mr.  Dwight,  bv 
drder  of  the  General Aftembly)  toNorthfield  meetfeig-houfeW.  i6d« 
N.  by  compafs,  are  4 1  miles  and  half  i  from  Deerfield  meeting* 
houfe  near  Connedlicut  river,  n  little  higher,  to  Albany  church  upon 
Che  weft  £de  of  Hudfen^s  river,  W.  12  and  half  d.  N.  are  57  miles 
BO  rod.  From  jfuch  adual  furveys  the  public  roads  may  be  laid  out 
90  better  advantage  than  at  prefent :  for  inftance,  the  prefent  road 
from  Bofton  to  Albany  (this  is  the  road  to  Monreal  in  Canada)  by  way 
M  Springfield,  the  Houfatonicks,  and  Kinderhook  is  about  20d 
iniles ;  a  new  and  better  road,  but  not  as  yet  well  improved,  is  via 
Lancafter  and  Nichawog  to  Snnderknd  upon  Connedicut  river  84 
^iles,  and  from  Deerfield  a  little  higher  to  Albany  ^CS7  nuleSf  being 
m  all  only  about  1 50 miles. 

determined 
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determined  it  to  be  in  42  d.  25  m.  N.  lat.  and*  weft 
from  London  4  h.  46  m.  which  is  W.  long.  71  d. 
30  m. 

Tie  general  bijlory  under  the  old  charter  adminiftration 

continued. 

This  charter  was  dated  March  4,  162  8- 9  ;  by  charter 
Mr.Cradock  was  nominated  their  firft  Governor,  but  by 
reafon  of  his  advanced  age,  he  decHned  going  over; 
and  Mr.  Endicor,  Deputy-governor,  but  being  of  no 
note,  he  was  dropped  ;  the  company  in  Lonclon  chofe 
John  Winthrop  Governor,  and  Thomas  Dudley,  De- 
puty-governor. • 

Anno  1629,  the  Company  fent  over  3  50  people,  1 15 
neat  cattle,  fome  horfcs,  fheep,  and  goats  (mod  of  this 
ftock  died  in  the  paffage)  fix  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
Ilores ;  they  landed  at  Neumkeag,  now  Salem,  June  24, 
1629";  Mr.  Endicor,  their  leader,  give  it  the. name 
Salem.  ^ 

1630,  In  April,  Mr.  Winthrop  and  Mr*  Dudley,. with 
fome  of  the  adventurers  and  afliftants,  many  fettlersand 
Icrvants,  provifions  and  ftores,  in  all  17  Ihips  weir  fent 
over  .this  year:  of  the  fcttleis  about  100  died  the  firft 
year,  and  the  furvivors  f  fuffered  much  for  want  of  pro- 

*  By  the  fame  cclipfe  of  the  moon,  March  1 5>  1 7 1 7,  ohfcrved  by 
Caffini  and  De  la  Hire  at  Paris  (which  is  9  m.  40  feconds  in  time  eajt 
from  London)  and  by  Mr.  Robie  at  Cambri^Jgc  of  Ncw-Engfahrf. 
Two  obfervations  do  better  afcertain  the  difFerence  of  tinie  bctwc« 
two  remote  places,  than  an  obfervation  in  one  place,  and  a  calcuh," 
tion  only  for  the  other. 

t  Deputy-governor  Dudley,  March  28,  163  rewrote  homctchts 
friends  in  England,  **  The  1 80  fervants  which  we  had  fent  orer,  wc 
could  not  avoid  giving  them  all  their  libert}'','tho'  they  coft  us  from 
16  to  20  1.  ft.  a  perfon,  not  having  bread  kinc  for  a  fortnight;  ff 
any  comes  to  this  fettlement  to  plant  for  worldly  ends  (but  ifforfpi- 
ritual  he  may  do  well)  that  can  live  well  at  home,  he  commits  an  er- 
ror, of  which  he  will  foori  repent  him;  we  failed  of  our  cxpc^brion 
to  our  great  damage.    People  ©f  EngWnd,'frho  arc  endued  Wift 

•vjfiofls. 
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Tifions.  After  a  chargeable,  long,  and  tedious  voyage, 
they  landed  at  Salem  •,  they  diiliked  Salem,  and  chofe  to 
fettle  where  the  land  was  better ;  they  proceeded  to  the 
mouth  of  *  Charles-river  further  up  the  bay;  herefom^ 
fettled,  and  called  it  Charles- Town  ;  fome  fettled  at  Sa- 
giis-river,  now  Lynn  ;  fome  at  Myftick-river,  now 
Medford  •,  thefs  two  fettlements  are  between  Salem  and' 
Charles-Town  ;  fome  from'*Charles-Town  crofTed  over, 
and  fettled  upon  a  Peninfula,  now  called  Boston,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Britilh  America;  fome  fettled  from  Charles- 
Town  wcftward  at  Newtown  and  Watertown :  fomefronx 
Bofton  fettled  twd  miles  weft  fouthward,  and  called  it 
Rockfbury,  becaufe  rocky  ground.  Some  fettled  four 
miles  fouth  from  Bofton,  and  called  it  Dorchefter ;  they[ 
Were  moftly  weft  countrymen.   Newbury  fettled  1635  *] 

Being  fickly,  and  fearing  the  ftvcrity  of  the  winter, 
many  were  difcouraged;  about  1 00  perfons  returned  with 
the  fhips  to  England,  fome  libertines  went  to  a  fmall 
fettlenhent  which  had  been  made  at  Pifcataqua  without 
tliis  jurifdidion.  From  fetting  out,  April  30,  to  De- 
cember following,  died  upwards  of  200  perfons. 

Anno  1 63 1 ,  freemen  were  firft  admitted,  and  here  the 
old  charter  law-book  begins;  preceeding  May,  1634^ 
admitted  about  390  freemen;  preceeding  1641,  about 
4000  fettlers  came  from  England  ;  for  the  twenty  fol- 
lowing years,  the  independent  manner  in  religion  was 

grace,  and  fumiihed  with  means  to  find  their  families  for  1 8  months^ 
and  to  build  and  plant,  let  them  come.  In  the  beginning  of  our  fet- 
tlements we  had  great  ficknefa  and  mortality,  as  well  as  the  fettlers 
of  New-Plymouth,  which  ieemed  to  proceed  from  want  of  warm 
lodging  and  good  diet ;  they  who  landed  in  fummer  died  of  fevers 
from  the  heats ;  they  who  landed  in  winter,  as  thofe  of  New-Ply-  ' 
mouth,  died  of  thefcurvy. 

♦  It  was  fo  called  fome  years  before  this  fettlement. 

t  Here  I  could  proceed,  and  give  the  hiftory  of  the  firft  fettling, 
and  progreffive  improvements  of  moil  townftiips  in  the  province  of 
Maflfachufetts-Bay  ;  but  this  would  be  of  too  private  and  confined  a 
pature,  to  t^e  admitted  into  a  general  fummary,  and  could  require 
the  attention  of  but  a  f^w  readers.     . 

fafhionable 
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fafliionable  at  home,  and  more  people  went  home  from 
New-England,  than  came  abroad  to  New-England*  Af- 
ter the  Reftoracion,  the  cpifcopal  church  of  England  a- 
g^in  became  rigid,  and  many  DifTenters  came  over  with 
their  minifters  ;  thus  Mr.  Allen  was  appointed  minifter 
of  Bofton,  Mr.  Lee  of  Briftol,  Mr.  Bsuley  of  Watertowflf 
etc. 

The  afliduous  and  well-qualified  agent  Durpmer,  in 
his  ingenious  and  politick  piece,  publifhed  in  London, 
1721,  in  defence  of  the  New-England  charters,  when  all 
charter  and  proprietary  governments  were  in  danger  of 
being  annihilated,  by  a  bill  brought  into  the  Houfeof 
Commons  of  Great-Britain  ;  he  writes,.  **  That  the  ex- 
pence  of  fettling  the  Maflachufctts-Bay  colony  for  the 
firft  twelve  years,  was  about  200,000 1.  fterling;  that 
the  fetclers  were  neither  necefHtous  nor  criminals.*' 

The  Hijlory  of  their  fuccejjvve  Governors^  is  as  foUows: 

1630,  The  company  of  Maflachufetts-Bay  adventurers 
in  London,  chofe  for  their  Governor,  John  Winthrop,  a 
lawyer,  fon  of  Adam  Winthrop,  of  Groton  in  Suffolk; 
he  brought  over  with  him  to  New- England  the  proceeds 
of  an  eftate  of  600  to  700  I.  fterL  per  ann«  was  almoft 
annually  ele(5ted  Governor  till  his  death ;  he  was  very 
chariubie,  particularly  in  diftributing  his  medicinal  Van 
Helmont  noQrams  to  the  poor*  His  fon  was  very  in- 
ftrumental  in  procuring  the  Connecticut  charter,  and 
was  annually  chofen  their  Governor  during  his  life.  His 
grandfon  was  fome  time  Major-general  of  the  colony, 
and  Chicf-juftice  or  Judge,  he  died  1717.  To  his  great 
grandfon  John,  was  dedicated  the  xi***  vol.  of  thePhi- 
,  Ipfophical  Tranfadlions  of  the  JLondon  Roy al Society;  be 
died  lately  in  London. 

1636,  In  oppofition  to  Mr.  Winthrop,  Henry  Vane, 
fon  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  was  chofen  Governor  ;  he  came 
ove  an  enthufiaftic  rigid  Puritan  \  his  condu(5l  was  dif* 
agreeable  to  the  people,he  was  dropped  the  year  following^ 
and  Mr.  Winthrop  cliofcn  as  formerly.  He  was  after- 
2  wards 
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wards  Member  of  the  long  Parliament  in  England,  and 
cx^uted  as  a  traitor  1662.  st.  50. 

1645,  Thomas  Dudley  waselcdled  Governor,  Mr. 
Winthrop  Deputy -governor:  Mr,  Dudley  was  born  at 
Korthampton,  he  was  a  Puritan,  and  bred  in  the  army ; 
)ie  was  about  ten  years  fteward  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
became  over  Deputy-governor  1 630,  and  was  at  times 
chofen  Major-general  of  thSe  colony  5  h*  died  in  Rockf- 
bury,  July  3-1,  1652,  set,  77.   His  fon  Jofeph  Dudley 
fufbained  many  great  and  arduous  pofts.  Colony-agent, 
Prefidcnt  of  the  council,  Chief-juftice,  Member  of  par- 
liament in  England,  and  Governor  of  the  province  of 
Maflachufetcs-Bay,  as  fhall  be  in  courfe  related  more  at 
large.     His  grandfon  Paul  Dudley  efq*,  is  the  preient 
Chief-juftice'  of  the  province  of  Maffachufetts^Bay,  of 
long  experience  in  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  province; 
he  is  noted  abroad  in  the  world,    by  ibme  ingenious 
pieces,  relating  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  New-England, 
publifhed  in^  the  Philofophical  Traniadions  of  the  Lon- 
don Royal  Society,  for  the  years  1720  and  1721. 

1 653,  John  Endicot  was  chofen  Governor,  he  died  1 66  ^^ 
1665,  Richard  Bellingham,  a  lawyer,  a  very  old  num, 
was  eled^,  he  had  been  an  afiiftant  or  magiftrate  30 
years  before  ;  he  was  chofen  Governor  for  feven  years 
iucceffively,  he  died  1671,  st.  80.  He  had  formerly 
been  treafurer  of  the  province,  he  was  very  fevere  againft 
Anabaptifts  and  Quakers ;  his  memory  is  perpetuated  by 
the  townfiiip  of  Bellingham,  being  cat  led  after  his  name. 

167 1,  was    chofen  John  Leverett ;  he  was  annually 

xontinued  Governor  till  death  1676  in  the  autumn.  His 

Either  Thomas  Leverett,    with  his  family,  removed 

-  2^339  f^^  Bofton  in  Lincolnihire  of  Qld-£ngland,  to 

New-England. 

'     i6y6y  Simon  Bradftreet  was  elefted  Governor;  he  was 

annually  rechofen  till  anno  1686,  the  charter  beihg  va-r 

*  cated,  he  was  fuperfeded  by  PreQdent  Dudley :  upon 

the  Revolution  in  New- England, April  1689,  fubfequent 

to  and  confequent  of  the  Revolution  in  England,  Nov. 

1^88  i 
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1688  -»  by  the  advice  and  direftion  of  the  principrijnj 
habitants  of  the  colony,  with  the  other  colony  ofiicers,  a^ 
eleded  i6S6'y  he  reaflumed  the  government,  till  the 
arrival  of  the  new  charter.  May  X692.  This  was  ap- 
proved of,  and  confirmed  by  W.  and  M.  He  was  bona 
in  Lincolnfhire,  had  been  a  fellow  of  Emanuel  College 
in  Cambridge  of  Old-England  j  fucceeded  Governor 
Thomas  Dudley,  asfteward  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  5  he 
married  a  filler  of  Governor  Jofeph  Dudley;  he  died 
March  27,  1697,  jet.  95  5  he  was  the  longeft  liver  of  all 
the  firft  planters  of  New-England. 

Some  (hort  time  after  the  fucceflion  of  K.  James  II. 
the  charter  being  vacated,  Jofeph  Dudley,  efij;  who  had 
been  fent  over  the  colony's  agent,  arrived  in  Bofton, 
June  1686,  as  Prefident  with  a  council,  he  aflumed  the 
adminiftration  ;  he  was  foperfeded  by 

The  arrivalof  Sir  Edmund  A  ndroSjGovernor  of  New- 
England,  in  Dec:  1686;  he  continued  Governor,  until 
fent  home,  with,  his  officers,  by  the  Revolutioners  in  the 
Ipring,  1689.  He  had  been  Governor  of  New- York  under 
the  Duke  *  of  York  and  Albany  for  feven  years  pre- 
ceding 1684,  when  he  was  fuperfeded  by  Col.  Dongan 
a  Roman-Catholick  :  anno  1692  in  Virginia  he  had  the 
chief  command,  having  fucceeded  Francis  Nicholfon, 
who  was  Lieutenant-governor  under  Lord  Hqward, 
j)rincipal  Governor,  difmiflfed  5  Sir  Edmund  continued 
Governor  until  1698,  when  col.  Nicholfon  from  Mary- 
land fuperfeded  him  ;  Governor  Nicholfon  returned  to 
England  1704,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the  Earl  of  Ork- 
ney. Here  we  infenfibly  anticipate  affairs  belonging  to 
the  feftion  of  Virginia. 

The  fucceflSve  Major-generals  under  the  old  char- 
ter were,  Thomas  Dudley,  John  Endicot,  Edward  Gib- 
bons, Robert  Sedgwick,  Humphrey  Atherton,  Daniel 

•  The  city  of  New- York  was  fo  called  from  his  Englifh  tide, 
and  the  city  of  Albany  from  his  Scots  tile. 

-     •       •       . '    Dcnnifoni 
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pcpnifpn,  John  Leverett,  Daniel  Gookin,  and  Thomas 
Sergeant. 

The  fuccefljye  Secretaries  were,  William  Btirgis, 
Simon  Bradftreet,  I«creafe  Newel,  and  Edward  Rawfon,; 
between  the  old  and  new  charters  in  the  intermediate 
arbitrary  oppreflive  adminiftratiori  in  the  reign  of  James 
II,  James  Randolph  was  fecretary. 

Col.  Ulher  at  the  Revolution  was  Treafurer  for  the 
'dominions  of  New  England  j  opoa  this  Revolution  he 
went  off  abruptly. 

*  Some  Jtngularly  remarkable  laws  and  cujloms  in  the  old 

charier  adminijlratim. 

Their  enafting  ftyle  was,;  //  is  ordered  iy  ibis  courU, 
fii^  the  authority  thereof. 

For  many  years  from  the  beginning,  the  Governor, 
Afllftants  or  Council,  not  under  feven,  and  Deputies  or 
Reprefentativcs  in  a  legiQative  capacity  -f-  voted  together ; 
but  from  long  experience  divers  inconveniences  were 
found  to  arife,  and  it  was  enaded  1652,  that  the  magi- 
Urates  (Governor  and  Council)  fhould  fit  and  vote  apart, 
conftituting  ||  a  fcparate  negative. 

The  Governor,  Deputy-governor,  and  Afiiftants,  or 
council  called  magiftrates,  were  the  fuperior  court  for 
appeals  in   civil  cafes  ^  and  were  the  court  of  oyer 

*  Thefe  imnutes  and  common  place  from  records,  and  oUervi* 
lions  of  felf  and  friends,  I  hope,  are  exad,  and  all  matten  material 
may  be  depended  upon ;  but  the  bufinefs  of  ror  profeifion  and  other 
affairs,  do  not  allow  me  time  i'ufiicient  to  reduce  them  into  a  ftri^ 
&\S  method  or  order;  therefore  they  appear  mifcelbneoiif,  but  ia 
fome  loofe  manner  digefted,  for  the  ufe  of  future  writers. 

t  In  Scotland  before  the  happy  union  1707,  in  their  parliaments^ 
the  peers y  commiiTioners  for  (hires  or  counties,  and  commifionecs 
for  ourghs  or  boroughs,  made  only  one  houfe  and  voted  together. 

I  -The  colonies  of  Connedlicut  and  Rhode  Ifland  followed  their 
example,  and  their  legiilacure  to  this  day  coniifls  of  two  negative!; 
the  Governor  has  no  third  negative,  as  in  the  provinces  ilridly  be- 
longing to  the  crown  -y  but  in  the  upper  hottfe  or  iwgative,  iii  cafo 
of  an  ^quivote  he  determines  Che  affair. 

and 
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and  terminer  in  cafes  of  life,  member^  bani&mcnt, 
and  divorce.  After  they  were  conftitutcd  two  diftinft 
houfes,  if  they  happened  to  differ  in  any  cafes  of  judi- 
cature civil  or  criminal;  the  affair  was  to  be  determined 
by  a  vote  of  the  whote  court  met  together.  The  g^ 
nefal  court  only,  had  power  to  pardon  condemned-  cri« 
minals.  The  Governor  when  prefcnt  was  Prefideat  in 
all  courts.  No  general  court  to  be  continued  above  €tot' 
year.  The  Governor,  Deputy-governor,  or  majority  of 
the  Affiftants,  may  call  a  general  aflembly,  but  this  af* 
fembly  is  not  to  be  adjourned  or  difiblved,  but  by  a 
vote  of  the  fame.       "...  - 

County  courts  may  admit  freemen,  being  •  church* 
members,  that  is,  of  the  independent  or  congregational 
religious  mode ;  only  freemen  were  capable  of  voting 
in  civil  afTemblies;  1662  upon  the  King's  letter  this 
law  was  repealed. 

Formerly  ibme  townfhips  had  it  in  their  option,  to 
fend  or  not  fend  deputies  to  the  general  aflembly.  The 
deputies  of  Dover  and  fuch  other  towns  as  are  not  by 
law  bound  to  fend  deputies,  may  be  excuied. 

The  officers  annually  eledled  by  the  Freemen  in  ge- 
neral (not  by  their  reprefentatives  or  deputies  in  the 
general  court  or  Aflembly)  were  the  Governor,  the  Dc- 
puty-gOvernor,  the  Afliftantsor  Council,  the  TrcaforeTj 
the  Major-general,  theAdmiralatfea,theCommifljoners 
for  the  united  colonies,  and  the  Secretary. 

'By  an  aft  1 64 1 ,  the  freemen  of  any  fliire  or  town, 
have  liberty  to  chufe  deputies  for  the  general  court  fi 

*  Thi^  wu  too  narrow  afid  confined,  perhaps  more  (eveie  tfaaneret 
was  pradtifed  by  the  church  of  England  in  its  moft  bigotted  and  ftol- 
'ted  periods  { the  prefent  generation  in  New  England  are  of  anexten-" 
*iive  charity  to  all  Proteibnts,  though  differing  in  fomc  peculiar  bttt 
not  effential  modes  or  ways  of  worSiip. 

t  This  law  was  not  re-enadled  under  the  new  charter  adminilni« 
tiouy  but  by  a  fpecial  ad,  refidence  was  required  ;  by  the  inflocBO^ 
of  a  party  or  fadlion  averfe  to  a  polite  afifembly  well  verfed  in  cooi^ 
mtrcial  and  other  public  general  affiiirs  of  the  v^prld. 

dthtf 
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either  in  their  own  (hire<>r  town,  or  clfcwhcre  as  they. 
judge  fitted;  fo  be  itj  they  be  freemen  and  inhabiting 
this  jurifdi£lix)n^ 

By  a  law  made  1654,  no  perfbn  who  is  an  ufual  or 
common  attorney  in  any^*  inferior  court,  (hall  be  ad- 
mitted to  fit  as  a  deputy  in  the  general  court  or  af- 
fcmbly.  •  * 

Where  the  country  or  colony  bws  are  deficient,  the 
cafe  (hall  be  determined  by  the  f  word  of  God.. 

Disfranehifement,   and  banifhiment,   were  the  ufual  . 
penalties  for  gre%t  crimes. 

Governor  and  Deputy-governor  jointly  agreeing,  or 
any  their  Affiftants  confendng,.  have  power  out  of  court, 
to  reprieve  a  condemned  malefaftor^  till  the  next  court, 
of  Affiftants,  or  genfrat  court ;  and  that  the  general 
court  only  hath  power  to  pardon  a  condemned  male- 
fadlor. 

1652  Enaded,  That  a  Mint-houfc  be  ereded  in  Bof- 
ton,  to  coin  filver  of  ftcrling  alloy  into  ii  d.6d.  and  3  d. 
pieces,  in  value  Icfs  than  that  of  the  prefent  Englilh 
coin  by  2  d.  in  the  Ihilling;  the  ftamp  to  be,  within  a 
double  ring,  on  the  one  fide  Massachusetts,  with 
a  tree  in  the  centre;  on  the  other  fide  New-En o land, 
with  the.  year :};  1652,  and  the  figure  jiii,  vi,  and  in,  ^ 
according  to  the  value  of  each  piece  \  with  a  private 
mark.  Excepting  Englifh  coin,  no  other  money  to  bp 
current  in  tills  common- wealth ;  5 per  cent,  for  ||  charges 
of  coining  to  be  allowed  by  the  owners  of  the  filver 
brought  into  the  mint  to  be  coined.  Exportation  of 
this  coin,  except  twenty  fliillings  for  neceflfary  ex- 
pences,  is  prohibited  on  pain  of  confifcation  of  all  vifible 

*  -  -  *  At  this  time  the  generd  afTembly  was  called  the  fupreme  or  g^ 
neral  court. 

-   f  Our  Bible  in  thefe  times  was  their  body  of  laws>  ciiul  as  well  as 
#€clefiaftical,  efpecially  in  criminal  cafes. 

X  All  the  New-England  coin  is  dated  16529  though  for  many 
following  years  they  continued  coining. 

H  In  Great  Britain  the  coinage  charge  is  defrayM  by  the  govern* 
Acnt ;  *for  this  ufe  the  parliament  allows  1 5,000  C^fer  an^ 

Vol.  L  Ee  .  'cftate. 
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eftate.  Coinage  is  a  prerogative  of  the  Sovereignty,  no^ 
of  a  colony.  Scarce  any  of  this  coin  now  appears,  with 
all  other  filver  coin,  it  is  drove  away  by  a  multiplied 
fallacious  bafe  paper  currency. 

Befides  fome  fmall  duties  of  impoft  upon  ftrong  li* 
quors  imported ;  and  a  fmall  excife  of  2  j.  6  d.  per  hhd. 
upon  cyder,  and  malt  liquors  retailed;  and  tunnage, 
6  d.  per  tun,  upon  (hipping ;  the  ordinary  revenue  was 
a  poll  tax  or  capitation  upon  all  male  whites  of  1 6  set. 
aiul  upwards,  and  .a  rate  of  — ^  d.  in  the  poubd  of  prin- 
cipal eftate  at  fmall  valuations :  thus  for  ihftance,  anno 
1651,  the  tax  was  20  d.  per  poll,  and  a  rate  of  i  d.  in 
the  pound  eftate. 

Anno  1692,  when  the  old  charter  expired,  a  tax  of 
ID  J.  poll,  and  a  rate  of  30  s.  upon  every  ioo  £.  of 
principal  eftate,  was  computed  to  raife  30^000^.  value 
equal  to  proclamation  money. 

Anno  I  &.?9  a  Court  merchant  is  appointed.  When  a 
ftranger*s  affaffs  do  not  allow  him  to  tarry  the  ordinary 
terms  of  the  courts  j  the  Governor  or  Deputy,-  with  any 
two  of  the  Affiftants,'  or  any  three  of  the  Affiftants,  may 
call  a  fpecial  court. 

Several  ads  for  fairs  and  markets  in  feveral  towns; 
for  inftance,  in  Bofton  two  yearly  fairs^  and  a  weekly 
market  upon  the  5th  day.* 

Enafted  a  ihlall  body  of  good  niaritime  laws  hi  27 
le&ions. 

The  oeconomy  of  their  militia  was  after  this  manner. 
All  white  men  of  i6aBt.  and  upwards,*  Were  inlifted, 
no  company  of  foot  to  be  under  &/^  private  men  (fniali 
towns  are  to  join)  no  troop  of  horfe  to  exceed  yo  men. 
The  non-commiffion  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the 
commiflion  officers  of  the  company.  Thecoramiffion 
officers  of  a  company  to  be  chofen  by  a  thajority  of  the 
men  .inlifted  in  that  company^  to  be  approved  by  the 

*  It  is  not  eafily  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  Coart-iiiercBaDt» 
and  weekly  markets  were  not  re-eoafied  under  the  new  duuterad- 
xiimftratioa. 

county- 
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County-court  or  fcflipns.  All  the  couipanies  of  one 
'county  or  regiment  by  a  majority  of  the  men  belonging 
^co.that  regiment  are  to  chufc  a  ferjeant-major  of  the 
county,  the  commander  of  that  regiment.  The  com- 
tnand  of  all  the  niilitia  qf  the  colony  was  in  a  Major- 
^cneraF,  annually  chofen  by  the  General  aflcmblyi'.  Any 
feven  affiftants  whereof  tlw  Governor  or  Deputy-Gover* 
iior  to  be  one;  may  inrij)refs  foldiers. 

To  prevent  oppreffion,  any  perfon  taking  exceflive 
wages  for  work  done,  or  unreafonable  prices  for  necef- 
ftry  merchandize  5  fliall  be  fined  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
court  where  the  o^ence  is  prefented.  The  felefl:  men  to 
i-egulate  the  wages  of  porters. 

The  forms  of  their  judicial  0aths  were.  By  the  Name 
bf  the  Living,  and  fometinries  Ever-living  Goo-^—By 
the  great  Name  of  the  Ever-living  Almighty  God— 
,iBy  the  great  and  dreadful  Name  of  the  Ever-living 
God.  Thefe  were  ufcd  according  to  the  folemnity  ol 
the  occafion. 

^Any  perfon  may  view  and  have  attefl;ed  copies  of  any 
records,  the  journals  of  the  council  excepted. 

*  Powowoer^  to  be  fined  five  pounds.  Jefuits,  or  any 
Roman  Catholick  ecdcfiafticks,  to  be  banifhed  5  if  they 
return-,  to  fuffcr  death :  this  law  was  afterwards  extend- 
ed to  the  Quakers. 

I  ... 

t  AH  this  is  fully  expreiTed  in  a  few  words  in  the  Dorchefler  burjr- 
isg  place  niear  Bofton,  upon  a  grave-ftone  of  Mr.  Atherton;  he  fuf* 
tallied  iill  thefe  cbmm  junds^  as  alfo  the  office  of  Affiftant  or  Magiftrate 
Sn  the  ftate,  and  Deacon  in  the  church  or  congregation  s  the  poetry 
It  rude^  being  composed  in  thie  infancy  of  the  country: 

ffere  Res  our  Caftainy  and  Mqjcr  of  Si(ffoIk  nuas  'withaly 
A  goMy  M^igiJlraU  njum  he,  and  Major  general » 

..  Anno  165^,  Cromwell  divided  England  into  eleven  d!flri&»  tod 
iooftitoted  a  military  commander  in  each,  by  the  name'  of  Major*- 
'|efMnl»  bat  this  was  foondifufed.  At  prcfcnt  in  Great- Britain,  the 
■lilitia  oF  each  county  is  under  the  diredion  of  a  lord  lieutenant,  or 
0f  a  lieixtenancy  of  the  country. 

*  Thefe  were  Indian  conjurers  and  fortune-tellers. 

g  c  a  Anno 
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Anno  1 6^6.  None  of  that  curfcd  fcft  of  hereticks, 
lately  rifen  up  in  the  world,  which  ate  comniohly  called 
Quakers,  are  to  be  imported:  penalty  upon  the  maftef 
IOC  £.  per  piece,  and  40  s.  pier  hour  fbt  any  other  pcr- 
Ibn  harbouring  or  entertaining  them. 

1658.  A  Quaker  y  convicted,  (hall  be  baniflied  u^n 
pain  of  death. 

Penalty  for  playing  at  Cards  or  dice  5  s.  for  obferv- 
ing  any  fuch  day  as  Chriftmas  5  s;  prdfaners  of  the 
fabbath  day  for  the  (irfl:  offence  to  be  admonidied,  but 
for  after  offences  to  be  fined.  Drinking  healths  aboard 
of  vcflcls  20  s.  every  health.  Reviling  nugiftrates  or 
minifters  5 1,  or  whipping. 

1633.  Conftables  are  to  prefent  unprofitable  fowlers, 
and  tobacco-takers,  to  the  next  magiftrate. 

No  motion  of  marriage  to  be  made  to  any  maid, 
without  the  confent  of  her  parents.  Births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  to  be  recorded  in  each  town :  to  be  return- 
ed yearly  to  the  county  court  or  feffionS. 

The  general  affembly  having  received  and  perufed 
a  letter  from  the  Privy  Council  in  England,  with  an 
a£t  of  parliament  12  Carol.  II.  for  the  encouraging  of 
(hipping  and  navigation  i  they  appointed  naval  oSicen 

J  The  Quakers,  by  their  fimpHcity  of  manners,  fair  dealings,  in- 
ry,  frugality,  humanity,  and  charity ;  with  good  propriety  give 
themfeives  the  denomination  of  Friends:  as  fuch  they  are  at  pre- 
fent much  in  favour  with  the  civil  government  of  Great- Britain;  ia 
thefe  colonies,  by  an  order  from  the  crown,  they  are  exempted  from 
paying  towards  the  parochial  miniilers  dues.  I  mail  not  adduce  this 
as  an  inflance  (becaufe  a  powerful  corps  are  in  the  oppoiition)  that  a 
regular  clergy  in  pay,  under  the  confined  (confinement  occalfions  de- 
fertion)  difcipline  of  Creeds,  Confeflions,  Canons^  Articles,  &c.  are 
not  of  that  ufe  in  fociety  (from  the  long  experience  of  tikany  centu- 
ries) as  thofe  not  confined,  but  who  ad  as  voluntiers  or  irregulars 
not  paid,  but  meerly  as  from  the  j^mor  Patri^tt  Proximi,  they' arc 
directed.  Forms  in  religion  are  generally  of  bad  influence,  with  the 
vulgar,  they  pafs  for  the  All  of  religion,  and  are  Chereby  diverted 
from  the  efl'entials,  viz.  a  good  life,  and  charity,  which  is  brother* 
]y-love  to  the  affluent,  and  companion  toward  our  nei^boun  tht 
indigent. 

ia 
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fn  all  their  proper  fea-ports,  the  tranfadfons  to  be 
franfmitted  to  1-ondon  once  a  year  by  thic  Secretary. 

Women,  girls,  and  boys,  are  enjoinec^  to  fpin^  the^ 
fclj^A  men  of  each  town,  are  to  afl&fs  e^ch  family,  at 
pne  or  more  fpinhers  5  when  they  have  avocations  of 
other  bufinefs,  they  are  to  be  deemed  half  or  quarter 
Ipinners;  a  whole  (J^inner  fliall  Ipih  every  year,  for 
thirty  weejiis^  three  pound  every  week  of  linnen,  cotton, 
or  woollen. 

Five  years  quiet  pofleffion  to  be  decimed  a  good  title. 
In  commonages  five  iheep  ih^U  be  reckoned  egual  to 
one  cow. 

1667.  No  liqenfcd  perfpn  to  fell  becTf  b\it  of  four 
l^ufliels  barley  tnalt  at  le^ft^  to  the  hogfbead,  ^nd  not 
to  be  fold  above  2d.  the  ale  quart*,  not  to  be  niixed 
with  molaiTes,  qoarfe  fugar,  or  other  ma,terial$t  No 
ipackerel  to  be  caught,  except  for  (pending  whilft  frclh, 
before  the  firft  of  July  annually.  Surveyor?  appointed 
to  view  all  ihipping  in  byilding. 

Wampumpeag  to  be  a  tendcf  in  p^tym^pt  0/  debts 
not  exceeding  40  St  at  8  wHi^e  or  4  black  a  pei^ny ;  thi3 
wi^a  repealed  anno  1661. 

After  a  vote  pafTed  in  ^ny  afiembly  or  civil  conrt, 
a  member  may  enter  his  diflent,  without  entering  his 
rf  afons  of  diflent,  to  be  recorded.  "^      ' 

In  all  ^flemblies,  neuters,  that  is  iilen^,  fl\all  be  ac* 
Qounted  votes  for  the  negative.  Any  two  magiftrates 
with  the  clerk  of  the  <:ounty,  may  talfe  probate  of  wills^ 
pr  grant  adminiftration. 

In  old  charter  times  the  cplony  was  ^r  firft  divided 
into  the  three  counties  of  Suffolk,  Eflex,  and  Middlefex  > 
wben  tbey  aflumed  the  jurifdidlion  of  New  Hampfhire 
and  province  of  Main,  and  fettled  compaflly  ujpon 
Connedlicut  river,  the  colony,  l^yh  waw  divided  into 
thefe  fix  counties : 

*  E  c  3  CoUOr 
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rBofton. 
g  I  Salifbury  and  HamfxtOD« 
^  I  Salerii  and'Ipfwich.  * 
Y  <  Dover  and  Portfmouth. 
Charleftbwn  ^nd  Cambridge; 
York.  • 

^Northampton  and  SpringSeld, 


8 


CSufFoIlc 
Norfolk 
Eflex 


c  <  Pifcataqua 
Middlefex 


6 


Yorkfhire 
(^HampQiirc 


Tranfa£iions  relating  to  their  Religious  Affairs. 

.  ■^  .•       ;. 

Some  account  of  the  various  feftarics  or  modes  of 
religious  difcipline  and  worfhip  in  the  fev'cral  Briciffi 
American  colonies,  was  defigned  for  the  fedtioo  of  Rhode' 
Ifland  colony,  that  plantation  being  produdj^ive  or  re- 
ceptive of  very  many  fedtaries  :  bat  as  the  pcffeciitibns 
(fo  called)  of  fundry  fcftaries  in  the  old  colony  bf  Maf- 
&chufetts-6ay,  is  too  much  and  too  impartially  note4 
by  many  hiftorians;  I  could  not  avoid  in  this  place)  to 
give  a  few  and  matter-of-faft  account  of  thefe  things.' 
I.  Concerning  the  congregational  way  of  religious  dif- 
cipline and  worfhip  as  generally  praftifed  in  the  colonies 
or  New  England.     IJ.  Some  narrative  of  the  feveritics 
ufed  in  the  Maflachuretts-Bay,  towards  yaribuj 'feflarics[ 
or  communions  of  rigid  Browrtifts,  Aritinomiaris,  Mug- 
gletonians,  Anabaptifts,  Qiiakers,  and  *  Witches  f.    ' 
.  I.  U  Some  confcientious  non-conformifts  hara^ed  by 
the  bifhops  courts,  &c.  in  the  reign  of  James 'I,  ob- 
tained a  loofe  grant  from  the  council  of  Plymouth  csilled 
the  New  England  company,  of  fome  lands  in  North- 
America  ;  they  tranfportcd  themftlves  to  l^ew  England, 

\ 

*  Witches  are  Enthufiafts  or  Maniacs,  and  may  with  propriety  of 
words,  be  faid  of  the  devil's  tomxnunion.' 

t  By  the  many  controverfies  in  revealed  religions^  the  ieveial  . 
fej£l6  cKpofe  the  incoDfiflcncies  and  abfurdities  of  one  another^s  opi"* 
nions,  and  occafion  the  wife  and  thinking  part  of  mankind  to  regulate 
themfelves  by  natural  religion  only,  and  to  conclude  that  all  religjl* 
ons  only  arc  good,  which  teach  men  to  be  good.  -      .  .» 

;|  Seep.  22J,  369. 
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^nd  at  firfl:  were  perhaps  f  cnthufiaftically  rigid  and 
palled  Browiiiftsf,  from  the  name  of  their  apoftle  or 
leader ;  afterwards  their  indifcrcet  zeal  began  to  fubfide, 
^nd  were  called  ||  Independents,  becaufe  every  congre- 
gation was  independent  of  the  other  churches,  but  not 
independent  of  the  ciyil  goyernment,  as  fomc  invidi- 
bufly  reprefent  it.  A  church  confided  only  of  fo  many 
people  as  could  conveniently  meet  together  in  one  au- 
dience, and  under  covenant  amongft  then)felves ;  a  vote 
of  the  brotherhood,  made  and  unmade  their*minifter^ 
ciders,  and  deacons ;  a  minifter  could  not  adminifter  but 
to  his  own  congregation  j  they  allowed  of  communiQii 
with  ptl^er  churches  in  word  and  prayer,  but  not  in  ft- 
praments  and  difcipline  j  they  adviftd  with  netghbourinjg 
churches,  but  were  under  no  obligation  to  follow  thcij: 
advice. 

After  fome  time,  they  ftjll  became  more  moderates 
and  fociablcj  they  converted  the  defign^tion  Indepen- 
dent, to  that  of  congregational  j  although  they  retained 
the  notion  of  an  independent  fiipreme  ccclefiaftic  power 
in  each  congregation  ;  they  allowed',  that  fonietimes  it 
inay  be  expedfcnt  to  have  the  advice  of  fynods  and 
councils:  thus  infenfibly  and  naturally,  for  fake  of  good, 
order,  they  fall  into  the  Prefbyterian  mode;  and  in  faft 
have  had  fcveral  fynods  appointed  by  the  civil  legiflaturc. 
|.  In  Auguft  30,  1637,  in  Newtown  was  called  an  uni- 
yerfal  fynod  to  condemn  the  errors  of  the  Rigids  an4 

*  Nothing  but  a  religious  heat  or  zeal,  at  th^t  time  could  have 
withdood  the  feverities  of  their  winters  ;  at  prefent  their  winters 
are  lefs  rigid  from  the  country  being  more  and  more  cleared  cf 
woods,  and  expofed  to  the  fun,  which  diflfolves  their  (hows  fooner 
than  before  it  was  opened. 

t  Robert  Brown  fir  ft  appeared  1 580.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  writer 
that  in  i  ^92,  there  were  in  England  near  20,000  Brownifts. 

II  This  mode  of  religion  feems  to  be  laudable  and  well  adapte4  P 
prevent  imperium  in  imferioy  that  is,  a  church  government  from  con* 
trouling  the  ftate  or  civil  government.  Cromwell,  a  veiy  great 
ftateiinan,  as  well  as  general,  was  fenfihie  of  this>  they  were  bb  ft- 
VQurites  upon  that  account.  T 

E  c  4  AntI- 
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Antinomiansi  Mr.  Williims,  Mr.Vane»and  I^rs^Hut* 
chinfon  were  their  leaders;  this  fynod  continued  three 
weeks :  this  occafioned  an  emigration,  and  the  fetditig 
of  the  colony  of  Rhode  IHand.     ^Sept.  3O4  ^648,  b]^ 
order  of  the  legiflature,  a  fyriod  was  called  at  Cambridge, 
to  eftablifh  uniformity ;  they  agree  to  the  Wcftminftcr 
confeflion  of  1646,  in  matters  of  faith  and  dodtrine,  but 
compofe  a  platform  of  their  own  for  difciplinc.  '  3.  Anno 
1662  in  the  fpring  in  Bufton  a  fynod  was  called  by  di- 
redion  of  the  general  affcrmbly,  concerning  the  right 
that  grand- children  of  church-members  had  to  baptiftn, 
concerning  the  confociation  of  churches,'*  and  fome  other 
aflFairs  of  church-membcrfhip.     4.  Ahno  1679  another 
fynod  in  Bofton  was  appointed  oy  the  legiflature,  to 
confult  what  was  proper  to  be  done  to  remoife  the  eviJs 
which  continued  to  afflift  the  people  of*  New  England; 
1678,  many  had  died  of  the  fmall-pox ;  the  refult  was» 
that  all  the  churches  fliould  renew  their  covenant  The][ 
had  a  fecond  feflion.  May  n,  1680,  and  agreed  upon  a 
confefTion  of  faith,  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
Independents  in  England,  Oftober  12, 1658,  called  tte 
Savoy  confeflion  of  faith,  and  feemed  to  renounce  the 
models  of  Geneva  and  Scotland.     5,  Anno  1687  the 
minifters  of  Maflachufetts-Bay  colony,  joinriy  fentan 
addrcfs  of  thanks  to  King  James  II,  for  his  *  indulgence 
or  general  toleration  of  religious  opinions  and  congre- 
gations i  this  was  fent  over  and  prefcnted  to  King  Jam^ 
by  Mr.  Increafe  Mather;  he  and  his  conftituents  were 
not  politicians  fufficient  to  penetrate  into  the  wicked 
and  pernicious  contrivance  of  that  toleration.     6.  A* 
bout  30  years  fince,  it  was  propofed  in  the  general  At 
fembly  to  call  a  fynod  of  the  congregational  churches 
of  the  province  of  Maflachufetts-Bay;  this  was  rcfufcd 
or  dropt,  becaufe  by  the  aft  of  union  of  Scotland  and 
England,  it  is  provided  that  the  church  of  England  go- 

•  By  this  general  indulgence  Popery  was  craftily  to  be  introdo- 
ced ;  the  cQlony  of  tlymoMtk  WMKivilledly  fent  an  addreis  of  tbi 
feme  nature. 

vernmcnt 
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yernmeat,  in  all  the  Englifh  colonies  was  for  ever  ^fta^ 
bliihed.  Here  the  hiftory  of  New  England  church-fynod^ 
xhuft  terminate. 

.  AH  convocations^  general  aflemblies,  fynods,  ^jtc.  of 
clergymen,  by  thejf  indifcreet  ^eal  or  heats,  rather  in* 
crcafc,  than  heal  the  diftcmpers  of  the  church. 

In  other  articles,  the  New-England  Independents  h^*^ 
come  lefs  contrafted,  and  of  more  extenfive  charity. 
Although  a  church  properly  confifted  of  no  more  per* 
(bns  or  Chriftians,  than  could  conveniently  meet  togethet 
in  one  place,  cemented  by  a  holy  covenant,  and  admit- 
ted into  church-mcmbcrfhip  by  pcrfonal  pubhck  con- 
feflion  ;  at  prefcnt  they  have  i^elaxed  of  that  rigidity, 
and  I.  In  many  of  their  chm'frhes,  do  not  require  that 
perfonat  publick  confelTional  appearance,  in  order  to  be 
admitted  into  chqrch-memberfhip ;  but  only  a  private 
application  to  (heir  paftor  or  minifter  to  be  communica- 
ted to  the  church  only,  if  required.  2.  They  admit  oc-* 
cafionally  members  of  other  churches  to  the  Lord's 
Jfupper,  by  letters  of  recommendation.  3.  A  minifter 
may  occafionally  adminifter  the  facraments  to  a  neigh- 
.bouring  vacant  church.  4.  The  brethren  of  the 
church  at  the  ordination  of  a  minifter  do  not  lay  on 
hands  I  it  is  done  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
(ninifters  *  of  fome  neighbouring  churches  invited  for 
that  purpofe  5  this  is  a  confiderable  feftival  day  in  the 
townfbip  or  parifh.  5.  A  lay  elder  may  teach  and 
perform  all  offices,  excepting  the  adminiftration  of  the 
?acram&nts. 

At  prefcnt  the  Congregational ifts  of  New-England 
may  be  efteemed  among  the  moft  moderate  and  chari- 
table of  Chriftian  profcflions. 

The  perfccution  of  feftaries  In  New-England,  parti- 
cularly of  Anabapcifts  and  Quakers,  is  not  minutely  re- 

•  In  a  New- England  ordination,  five  diftinft  perfonages  or  parts 
arc  required,  i.  A  preparatory  Prayer,  2.  A  fuitable  fermon,  3.  A 
charge,  4.  Another  Prayer,  5.The  right  )uuid  of  fellowihip;  fome 
ocbers  join  in  the  impofitibn  of  hands, 

i  lated 
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jatcd  here  ;  as  being  only  local  and  temporary  from  duj 
wrong- pointed  zeal  of  the  times,  without  any  politic^ 
picked  defign  ♦. 

If  by  feftarics  are  meant  Diffenters  from  the  general 
mode  of  the  religion  of  the  country  at  that  time  ;  the 
church  of  England  worfhjp  was  formerly  a  diflcnfion  in 
New- England,  the  firft  church  of  England  congrega- 
tion formed  there  was  in  Bofton  1679 »  ^^  ^^'^  fubfifts 
and  flourifhes ;  and  befides  a  redtor  in'  the  election  and 
at  the  charge  of  the  congregation,  there  is  an  annoal 
royal  bounty  for  an  afiiftant  minifter,  fometimes  calle4 
lefturef  5  hitherto,  excepting  in  Bofton,  there  is  nq 
church  of  England,  but  miflionaries  ;  at  thi$  time,  anno 
1748  (including  Mn  Price  for  Hopkinton,  appointed 

*  Mankind  in  a  natural  unpolifhed  flate  is  animal fuperflitiofum ; 
thb  is  the  natural  reafon  of  the  great  influence  of  the  clergy.  A 
titty  hot  religious  zeal,  or  franticknefs,  with  variety  of  fjmptomt 
or  tenets,  like  other  bodily  diflempers,  'at  times  becomes  contagious 
and  epidemic,  principally  amongd  the  weak  conflitutions  of  mind; 
as  bodily  ails  feize  weak  conftitutions  of  body  :  for  infhmce,  in) 
Great  Britain^  the  Lollards,  Anabaptifb,  Independents,  Quakers, 
Witches;  this  zeal«  if  left  to  nature,  after  fome  fhort  time  defer- 
vefces  and  fubfides ;  but  if  ufed  with  harih  violent  adminifbatioos, 
that  is,  with  perfccution,  the  diflemper  becomes  more  intenfe,  mbrq 
lafting,  and  more  contagious  or  fpreading  :  In  all  religious  diftem- 
peratures,  lenitives  by  long  experience  are  found  to  be  the  moft 
efficacious  medicines ;  thus,  of  the  abpve-mentioned,  fome  h&^i 
difappeared,  the  Lollards  and  Witches;  the  others  are  become  very 
moderate,  tradlable,  and  fome  of  the  bell  members  of  the  common- 
wealth or  civil  fociety. 

At  prefent  the  diifcrences  amongd  the  various  communions,  com- 
munities, or  perfuafioas  of  Proteilants  in  the  Britiih  dominions^  are 
not  doflrinal,  or  efTential ;  being  only  different  modes  or  fafhions,  in 
church  government,  ceremonies  of  worlhip  and  veftments;  theQoa-- 
ker  himfelf,  in  his  old-fafhioned  formal  drefs,  feems  to  fome,  to  be  as 
fuperditious,  as  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  in  his  gown, 
caiTock,  and. other  pontifical  accoutrements.  For  this  reafon,  the 
civil  government  of  Great  Britain  tolerates,  or  connives  at  all  Proteft- 
ant  denominations  of  Chridians ;  there  are  only  the  three  denomina* 
jtitons  of  Prefby  terians,  Independents  (in  New  England  theyare  called 
CongregationaliflsJ'and  Anabaptifts,  who  take  out  tolieration  licenfes. 
Speculative  private  opinions  can  ^ever  dillurb  a  date. 

2      '     •  ...  but 
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Ixi?  not  as  yet  arrived)  in  the  new  charter  province  of 
Maflachufetts-Bay,  are  feyen  miflSonary  congregationsi^ 
and  aboqt  200  independent  Qongregations,  befides  Ibme 
congregations  of  Iriflfi  Preft>yteruns,  Anabaptifts,  Qua^ 
kers,  and  lately  fome  mufhrooni  'meetings  of  Separatiiftst 
difciples  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  and,  as  of  Ihort  duration, 
fcarct:  dcfcrying  niention'. 

By  the  articles  of  uiniori  of  the  two  nations  of  Great- 
Britain,  May  1707,  the  church  of  J^ngland  is  eftahlifhed 
in  perpw'tuity  in'all  the  territories  at  "that  time  to  En- 
gland belonging ;  but  before  this  period,  in  all  charters 
ind  Governors  patents,  a  general  toleration  for  all  Chri- 
ftian  religious  communities  (Roman-Catbolicks  except- 
ed) was  the  ecclc^aftrcal  conflitution  of  our  American 
colonies,  without  any  preference  %      -^ 

I.  The  rigid  Brownifts  f  are almoft  extinft ;  nothing 
violent,  or  out  of  the  common  courfe  of  human  reaibn, 
can  hold  long  *,  we  have  already  given  (bme  tranfienc 
hints  concerning  thenij  in  the  infancy  of  thefc  colo* 
fties  there  were  many  degrees  of  rigidity,  ||  whereof  fc- 

'  *  The  miniflers  of  the  congregational  peifaafion,  or  dircipline,  m 
the  province  of  MafTachufetts-Bay,  continbe  to  meet  annually  about 
{he  time  of  the  anniveHary  provincial  eledUoii  of  counfellors  (being 
an  annual  jubilee,  or  feftival,  or  concourfe  from  all  parts  of  the  co- 
Ibny)  not  by  afiuming  any  eccleiiaitical  authority,  or  combination, 
but  only  by  way  of  friendly  or  brotherly  intercourfe. 
*  f  True  fincere  Enthufiafts  may  be  of  good  civil  ufe,  if  well  point- 
ed;  I  do  not  mean  Freethinkers  and  Libertines,  who  for  worldly 
^nds,  may  a£t  the  hypocrite  in  any  ihape  ;  bat  fuch  as  m)ike  a  con- 
fcience  of  religion  in  general,  and  of  their  own  waj  of  thinking  in 
particular,  and  are  zealous  for  making  of  converts  ii|  fpite  of  all  pe- 
rils and  fatigue ;  fuch  may  be  ufeful  miflionaries  amongft  the  hea- 
then, and  promote  religion  and  trade  with  them.  This  Ei^ufiafm 
ought  to  be  encouraged  and  promoted. 

'  f  Mr.  Locke,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bold,  dated  Oatei,  May  1^99, 
fays',  ''  I  defign  to  take  my  religion  from  the  Scripture^  an4  then, 
whether  it  fuits  or  fu'ts  not  any  other  denomination,  I  am  not  much 
concerned  ;  for  I  think  at  the  laft  day  it  will  not  be  enqiiired,  whether 
I  was  of  the  church  of  England  or  Genevas  but  whether  I  fought 
Knd  embraced  truth  in  the  love  of  it»^! 
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veral  were  puritanic  and  fanatical,  of  very  Ihojrt  conti- 
nuance. The  Rigids  generally  ♦  feceded  from  the  pHxe 
moderate  -f-,  and  removed  with  their  teachers  or  mjnif 
ters  without  the  limits  or  jurifdiftion  of  the  colony.  Arh 
lio  1634,  Roger  Williams,  minifter  of  Salem,  was  ba- 
fiiflied  becaufe  of  his  ||  Antinomian  and  §  fanatical  doc- 
trines*, after  fonie  rernoves,  with  his  difciples,  hefci- 
tied  on  the  fputh  fide  of  Patucket  river,  and  callcc^ 
their  fettlement  Providence  plantations,  which  name  it 
retains  to  this  day  -,  they  purchafed  it  of  the  Indians,  or 
had  liberty  from  them  to  fettle  there :  an  iniUnce  of  bis 
formality,  is  a  letter  from  him,  dated,  Nantigganfick 
24th  of  the  firft  month,  commonly  called  March,  the 
fecond  year  ofouf  plantation  (by  way  of  epocha,  or  in 
imitation  of  the  V.  C.  of  the  Romans)  or  planting  at 
Moothifick,  or  Providence. 

When  the  people  get  into,  the  diftemperature,  or  hu- 
mour of  differing  arid  dividing,'  efpccially  in  religion ; 
they  proceed  to  fubdivifions,  and  fcparations  upon  fcr 
parations.  Anno  1636,  in  the  fummer,fomedifcontcot- 
cd  Rigids  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred,  wjcnt  from 
the  townfhips  of  Newtowi^,  Dorchefter,  Witertown^ 
and  Rock(bury,  under  their  leaders  and  teachers,  Hoaics, 

•  Some  devotees  would  facrifice  their  King  (or  any  ptber  fonn  of 
civil  ffqvernnrient)  and  country  blindly  to  the  enthufiaftic  fuperffitiW 
injunSions  of  their  prFefts  and  exhortcrs.  The  laws  of  nature  and  na- 
tions require  the  curbing  of  thefe.  »  •    •  u  i  .  i' 

f  The  fevcral  fedls,  or  communions  of  Proteftants,  feem  to  mtc^ 
in  thecflential  doftrines  of  the  Chriffian  religion,*  acd  differ  onfyin 
fbme  fanciful  modes  and  external  fafhions  of  worfhip*. 

(  Antinomians  hold,  that  the  law  of  Mofes  is  uriprofitayc  under, 
the  Gofpel,  that  juftification is  witliout  good  works;  that'monlity 
and  good  works  arc  no  help  to  falvation,  but  rather  a  hindrance :iadi 
pcarnicious  doftrines  are  inconfiftent  with  civil  fociiety,  and  widt 
goodnefs  and  honefty,  or  a  private  life. 

i  The  various  enthufiaftical  modes  at  their  firft  appearance  in  tie 
world,  were  frantick  with  a  violent,  indifcreet,  religious  zeal :  thqr 
generally  agree  in  two  pernicious  articles  j  1 .  They  difdaim  a  chril 
magillracy  and  temporal  puniflimcntsi  and,  2/  T^heir  own  wild  no-' 
tk>as are  by  themfelves called  impulfes  from  God. 
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tiopkins9  Ludlow,  Hooker,  etc.  removed  weftward  to 
i  pleafahtcountry  upon  Connefticut  river,  and  gradually 
knade  the  fettlements  of  Hartford,  Wethersfield,  Wind- 
for,  Springfield,  etc.  thofe  of  them  who  found  their 
iettlements  without  the  limits  of  the  Mailachufetts-Bay^ 
charter,  entered  into  a  voluntary  aflfociation  or  juriidic- 
tion  which  continued  until  they  ol^tained  an  ample  royal 
charter  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II ;  as 
ihall  be  more  fully  related  in  the  fedlion  of  Connedicuc 
colony ;  thofe  are  at  prefent  a  moderate,  induftrious, 
well-governed  pedple. 

Some  of  rift  Separatifts  were  concerned  in  the  fettle- 
ment  of  Rhode-Ifland  (it  was  then  called  Aquatneck,  and 
anno  1 644,  it  was  called  the  Ifle  of  Rhodes,  or  Rhode* 
Ifland)  1637-8  by  a  voluntary  incorporation  of  18  per« 
fons :  this  belongs  to  the  fe&ion  of  Rhode-Ifland. 

2.  The  Anabaptifts,  at  their  firft  appearance  in  New- 
England,  were  enthufiaftically  troublefome ;  they  choie 
among  themfelves  the  meaneft  of  the  people  for  their 
Ininifters ;  they  call  themfelves  Baptifts  by  way  of  ab- 
breviation of  the  name  Anabaptifts,after  the  f  Lollards^ 
1«^ho  were  the  firft  in  the  Reformation,  followed  the  Lu- 
therans and  Anabaptifts,  ||  fome  of  them  vainly  imagine, 

t  The  Lollards  (fo  called  from  Walter  Lollard,  the  author  of  this 
feft  in  Gennany  in  the  1 3  th  century)  were  our  £rft  Reformers,  their 
name  is  now  loft,  the  firft  Reformation  being  fubdivided  into  many 
denominations :  they  firft  appeared  in  England,  under  WicklifF,  D.D* 
of  Oxford,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 4th  century ;  they  clamoured 
againft  tranfubftantiation,  auricular  confefHon,  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
hierarchy,  and  feveral  pecuniary  perquisites  of  the  Roman  Catholick 
clergy ;  with  ibme  enthufiaftical  notions,  viz.  the  church  confifts  only 
of  the  predeftinated,  converting  of  church-efFe£ls  to  other  ufes  is  no 
iacrilege,  neither  publick  nor  private  fucceiSon  is  indefeaiible,  &c. 

I  The  Anabaptifts,  a  particular  fort  of  devotees,  firft  appeared  a- 
bont  the  time  of  Luther*s  Reformation,  and  prevailed  chiefty  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Weftphalia ;  their  eftential  or  diftinguifhing  dodhine 
vai^  not  baptizing  of  infants,  and  re-baptizing  by  dipping  fuch  as  had 
been  baptized  in  their  infiuicy;  hence  is  the  denomination  of  Anabap* 
-  lifts  i  they  pretended  that  infant  bfi^ti&i  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
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ithic  they  ought  to  be  called  by  that  name  in  a  peculiar 
imanher^  their  baptifm  being  thepnly^  icriptural  baptifffl: 
they  woiikld  not  communicate  with  perfons  bkpf^icA  in 
infkncy  only  i  if  6i:canonalIy  in  a  congregational  meet- 
u)gf  upon  a  child's  being  prefented  for  baptifm,  the; 
withdrew,  to  the  great  'difturbance  of  the  congregation: 
fines  were  eni^fted  \  Holmes,  beciufe  he  would  not  paj 
his  fine,  waswhipt  30  lafhes.  Anno  1644  and  164I 
laws  were  made  againft  difturbers  of  the  peace  in  2Xij 
church  in  time  of  divine  fervice,  and  againft  raillery  of 
niagiftrates  ;  that  all  who  fhall  condemn  or  oppoie  the 
baptifm  of  infants,  or  that  IBall  jpurjx)fely  depart  the 
congregation  at  the  adminiftration  of  that  ordinance,  or 
that  (hall  deny  the  order  of  magiftracy ;  every  pcrfon 
continuing  obftinate  in  thefe,  after  the  proper  tncans  of 
fconvidtion  have  been  lifcd,  IHall  be  fentenccd  to  banifli- 
ment.  In  the  beginning  they  generally  kept  the  &b- 
bath  with  the  congregational  churches  ;  their  firft  fepa- 
lation  to  form  a  peculiar  church  wasat  Rehoboth,i65i} 
and  were  much  perfecuted  all  over  New-England :  from 
their  church  in  Swanzey,  proceeded  a  church  inBofton^ 
Miay  28,  1665,  which  to  this  day  continues  a  very  or- 
derly peaceable  chriftian  fociety:  the  young  vagrant; 
Mr.  Whitfield,  by  his  preachings;or  rather  ftrong  youth; 
fill  "Vociferations,  did  draw  ofFfome  of  the  congregati- 

Bible :  at  firfl  they  were  moderate  and  orderly;  Luther  reqoefted  the 
Duke  of  Saxony,  that  they  might  be  favourably  dealt  with,  becaufe^ 
their  notional  error  excepted,  they  Teemed  to  be  othcrwife  good  men. 
They  foon  ran  into  many  pernicious  wild  doctrines :  they  cbBdam^ 
ed  all  civil  adminiftration  and  magiftracy ;  corporal  puhjfhnents  (1^ 
a  divine  prerogative,)  they  referved  to  God  Almighty  ;  xhtfdtMki 
judicial  oaths ;  difregarded  the  fcriptures,  pretending  to  apaianll 
kind  of  peculiar  illumination;  a  community  of  goods^  etc.  JohnBiidC' 
hold  a  butcher,  a  native  of  Leyden,  commonly  called  John  or  Jack 
of  Leyden,  having  embraced  the  Anabaptiflical  feditioat  nodoniy  be- 
came very  popular,  with  a  great  following  ;  the  cry  or  parole  wi% 
Repent,  and  be  re-baptized  s  in  his  itinerancies,  at  Munfler  in  Weft- 
phalia,  he  fell  into  open  fedition,  and  was  malberof  the  otyfotbmB 
time :  the  Bifhop  by  blockade  recovered  it,  and  Backhold  fufoed  la 
exemplary  painful  lingring  death,  IS34» 
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(ilnaiifts,  weak  minds,  to  an  Antipomian,  or  antiniofa^ 
Xhy  reparation;  this  occafioned a  reparation  amongfl:  the 
Anabaptifls,  anci  their  Separatifts  have  a  dillind  con*^ 
gregation  under  Mr.  Sounds,  the  leather  breeches-ma« 
ker  I  and  two  more  Separatifts,  minifters  from  the  Conr 
gregationalifts,  are  fbortly  to  be  ordaitled,  viz,  Mr^ 
Croflwell  and  Mr*. Clark  in  Qofton. 

3 .  The  *  Mugletonian  books,  anno  1 654^  by  zQ:  ot 
Affembly,  as  being  full  of  blafphemies  (they  go  under 
the  names  of  John  Reeves  and  I^wdowich  Mugleton^ 
who  pretended  to  be  the  two  iaft  prophets  and  witneiQea 
of  Jesus  Christ)  to  be  brought  to  the  next  magif- 
trate  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  executioner  in  the 
Inarket-piace  of  Bollon  upon  a  market-day :  penalty 
ten  pound  for  every  book  difcovered  not  brought  in. 

4.  The  f  Quakers  firft  appearance  in  New-Engfandl 
was  1654,  from  Old-England  and  Barbado^s;  their  beha- 
viour was  ludicrous  and  indecebt ;  they  copied  from  the 
Anabaptifts  in  their,  moft  enthufiaftic  (tate  i  the  firft  hi 
ibofton  were  H  Mary  Fifher  and  Anne  Auftin  from  Barba- 
does :  they  fcem'd  to  join  with  the  Antinomians  and  Ana<^ 


*  Mugleton  was  a  jdurn^man  taylor,  He  pretended  td  be  a  greait 
prophet,  and  to  an  abfolute  power  of  damniiig  or  favihg  whom  hs 
pleafed. 

-f  Their  firil  appearaince  in  England  was  anno  f  644,  George  Fox 
a  fhoemaker  was  their  grand  Apoflle,  and  were  called  Enthufiafts; 
anno  1650,  they  firft  obtained  the  name  of  Quakers  from  their  ofcil* 
latory,  or  vibrating  bodily  devotional  adioh. 

H  Women  (fome  women  are  qualified  with  an  agility  dr  gllbnefs  of 
tongue,  efpecially  in  railing  again£[  their  fuperiors  and  neighbours) 
llave  officiated  as  preachers,  further  back  than  hiftory  reaches;  thcf 
fiby k  and  other  oracle  deliverers  were  women  ;  the  oracle  church  Ox 
ichem&(a  modern  word  for  religious  fedaries)  of  do£brine»  the  mOft 
ancient  of  Greece,  was  fetup  after  the  modelof  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  at  Thebes  in  £gypt ;  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  was 
the  moft  celebrated  in  Greece,  and  their  top  preacher  was  Fythia  or 
Pythoni^a  a  woman :  thus  we  find  that  this  wpman-preaching  reli- 
^on  is  very  ancient :  what  i^lately  called  by  oui^  enthufiafts  feeking 
of  the  L6rd^  r^ftmbles  the  confolting  of  oracles  among  the  an- 
cients. 
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baptifts>  they  had  many  converts  in*  Salem, and  it  was 
their  head-quarters.  They  impioufly  declared,  that  thev 
were  immediately  fent  from  God,  and  blafphethoul- 
ly  aflerted  they  were  infallibly  aflifted  by  the  Holy  Spu 
rit;  they  defpifed  and  fpake  evil  of  dignities,  or  tivil 
magiftrates,  to  the  great  difturbance  of  civil  jurifdidtion. 
By  reafon  of  their  enormities,  fome  laws  were  made 
againfl:  the  importation  of  Quakers,  and  their  proceed- 
ings; as  being  obftinate  rogues,  vagabonds,  165^, 
1658,  and  1659  ;  and  as  diflurbers  of  the  peace  of  the 
commonwealth,  they  were  fubjefted  to  fines,  imprifon- 
ments,  whipping,  cropping  of  ears  (1658  three  Quakers 
had  their  ears  cropt)  and  baniflimenr,  ^nd  by  z£t  of  af- 
fembly  upon  their  return  from  banifhment,  1659  and 
1660,  three  or  four  Quakers  fuffered  death:  this  in 
courfe  occaGoned  a  national  clamour,  and  the  pains  of 
death  were  exchanged  into  thofe  of  being  whipt,  only 
through  three  to>vnsat  the  carts  tail:  but  upon  further 
complaints  nome,  K.  Charles  TI.  in  council,  by  order, 
Sept.  9,  1 661,  required  ihc  accufcd  to  be  fent  home  for^ 
trial,  and  all  penal  laws  relating  to  Quakers  to  be  fuf- 
pendcd. 

The  people  who  are  called  by- the  ludicrous  name  of 
Quakers  are  at  prefent  noted  for  a  laudable  parfimony 
or  frugality,  moral  honefty,  and  mutual  friendfliip;  they 
have  attained  a  confiderable  ^intereft  in  the  common- 
wealth; peerage  like,  they  are  indulged  with  affirmation, 
inftead  of  a  judicial  oath  ;  and  in  New-England  tbcy 
are  exempted  from  paying  rates  to  the  townfhip  mi- 
nifters.  As  Quakers,  they  call  themfelvcs  friends,  in  a 
peculiar  manner  -,  their  rejed:ing  that  lacred  fymbol  of 
Chriftian  friendfliip,  **  eating  and  drinking  together**  in 
the  facranient  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for. 

*  In  Salem  and  its  neighbourhood,  eathufiafmy  and  other  nervoBi 
diforders,  feem  to  be  endemial ;  it  was  the  feat  of  the  New- England 
witchcraft,  anno  1692;  hypocondriac,  hyfteriCy  and  other  maniac dtf* 
orders  prevail  there,  and  ipfwkh  adjoining,  to  this  day. 
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'5.  As-to  the  witchcraft  feftary*,  we  (hall  only  mention 
Vhat  happened  anno  1692,  whena  moft  horrid  inhuman 
inurder,  by  colour  of  law,  was  perpetrated  upon  many 
ignorant  maniacs,  and  other  perfons  affcded  in  their 
nerves  t,  called  witches.  Anna  169 1-2,  in  February,  it 
began  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Paris,  minifter  of  Salem- 
Village  •,  from  fomewhat  endemial  to  the  foil,  three  per- 
fons were  affefted  with  nervous  diforders,  convulfed^  and 
afted  as  if  demented  %  they  were  faid  to  be  bewitched, 
and  by  Mr.  Paris's  indifcreet  interrogatories^  they 
fancied  thefnfetves  bewitched  by  his  Indian  woman, 

*  Originally  'veneficium^  or  witchcraft,  did  not  fignify  an  iexplicit 
<:ovenant  with  the  tlevil ;  but  the  ftudy  of  the  poifonous  qualities  of 
herbs,  and  thefe  herb-women  were  called  i;f»(^c/r,  or  witches.  The 
witchcraft  of  our  times  is  a  pavid  fuperftition  and  ignorance,  there- 
fore it  prevails  in  Lapland,  and  other  obfcure  ignorant  parts  of  the 
world.  Some  adore  what  they  admire,  this  is  the  only  true  religion ; 
^me  adore  what  they  fear  :  free-thinking  politicians  afTert,  that  de« 
vil-wor(hip  is  better  than  none,  becaufe  the  firm  belief  of  fome  invi- 
sible fuperintendency,  good  or  bad,  is  the  only  check  upon  Vulgar 
minds  in  civil  affairs,  which  cannot  allow  of  civil  conviction. 

t  It  was  an  endemial  diflemper  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  i.  Con« 
.vulfion  fits  were  a  prethognomic  fign  in  this  diftemperatufe.  2.  A 
Jbiinck  like  a  pullet^s  egg  would  rife  in  their  throat,  a  nbted  hyfleric 
fymptom.  3.  Much  troubled  with  incubus,  or  night-mare,  com- 
monly called  being  hag-rid;  forinftance,  Toothacer  depofedj  "  That 
being  upon  his  back,  he  had  not  power  to  move  hand  or  foot,  till  \^ 
faw  the  fliape  of  the  witch  pafs  from  his  brcaft."  4.  Nervous  difor- 
ders, efpecially  if  attended  with  hyflcric  convulfions,  leave  the  patients 
or  afflidled  perfons,  very  weak;  Mr.  C.  Mather  defcribes  it  thus, 
'**  When  their  tormentors  had  left  them  for  good  and  all,  they  lefc 
them  extreme  weak  and  faint,  and  overwhelmed  with  vapours,  which 
would  not  only  caufe  fome  of  them  to  fwoon  away,  but  alfo  were 
now  and  then  for  a  while  difcompofed  in  the  reafonablenefs  of  their 
thought."  This  may  be  called  a  fubfcquent  heftic  of  the  fpirit,  from 
nervous  weakneffes ;  2.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Northampton  mentions  the 
fame  confequential  diforder,  upon  the  going  off  of  the  pourings  out 
of  the  Spirit,  endemial  there.  The  pourings  out  of  the  Spirit  which 
have  at  times  been  epidemick  in  Northampton  upon  Connedicut  ri- 
ver belong  to  this  tribe  of  nervous  diforders,  as  we  fhall  hereafter 
evince.  The  fugillations,  that  is,  the  black  and  blue  fpots  in  their 
fltin,  were  called  the  deviPs  nip,  pinch,  or  gripe ;  whereas  they  were 
only  fcorbutic  llains,  incident  to  3ge4  perfons. 
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and   fome  neighbouring  ugly  old  women,  who  from 
their  difmal  afpedt  were  called  witches ;  and  by  the  end 
of  May  1692,  about  100  perfons  were  imprifbned  upon 
that  account :  about  this  time  Sir  William  Phipps  ar- 
rived Governor,  and  June  2,  for  their  trial  a  fpecial 
commiffion  of  oyer  and  terminer  was  iffued  to  Lieute- 
nant-governor Stoughton,   Major   Saitonftall,    Major 
Richards,  Major  Gidney,  Mr.  Wait  Winthrpp,  Capt. 
Samuel  Sewall,  and  Mr.  Sergeant-,  thus  19  were  hang- 
ed, one  preiTed  to  death ;  fome  died  in  prifon  ;  in  all  5 
men,  and  23  women  had  been  condemned;  not  any  of  the 
50  who  confeiScd  themfelves  witches,  fuffered  death ; 
;  Mr.  George  Burroughs,  minifter  of  Falmouth,  who  had 
.left  his  former  miniftry  in  Salem,  was  one  in  thislacri- 
fice,  perhaps  in  refcntment;  none  of  the  executed  con- 
feffed  guilt,  many  of  them  were  pious  perfons:  after 
thefe  twenty  difmal  deaths,  many  of  the  very  popular, 
but  very  weak  minifters  or  clergy,  addrcfltd  Sir  William 
Phipps,  a  very  weak  Governor,  with  thanks  for_  what 
was  already  done,  and  exhorting  to  proceed. 

The  acculers  were  fome  perfons  faid  to  have  the 
fpeftral  fight,  and  fome  confeffing  witches;  butovcr^ 
afting  their  parts,  fome  of  Gov.  Phipps*s,  and  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mather's  relations  and  friends  being  accufcd ; 
as  alfo  fome  of  the  accufed  good  Chriftians,  and  of  good 
cftates,  arretted  the  accufers  in  high  a£bions  for  defa- 
mation ;  this  piit  a  (top  to  accufations,  and  in  the  fupe- 
rior  court,  Jan.  1692-3,  of  56  bills  which  were  preferred 
againft  witches,  the  Grand  Jury  brought  in  30  ignora- 
mus ;  and  of  the  remaining  26  the  Petty  Jury  convifted 
only  three,  who  were  afterwards  pardoned  ;  acculationJ 
were  difrcgarded,  and  upon  Sir  William  Phipps's  going 
home,  at  this  time  about  150  were  in  prifon,  and  200 
more  accufed  ;  they  were  all  difchargcd,  paying  30  s. 
each,  to  the  Attorney- General. 

.  Many  of  the  confeffing  \yitches  figned  a  paper,  import- 
ing that  moft  of  their  confeffions  were  only  affenting  tOj 
or  repeating  what  they  were  dircifted  to  5  being  weak 

in 
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in  mind,  and  under  terror,  from  the  putting  to  death  all 
perfons  accufed,  who  did  not  confefs  :  In  December 
1696  a  general  faft  was  appointed  by  theaffembly; 
praying  that  God  would  pardon  all  the  errors  of  his 
fcrvants  and  people,  in  a  late  tragedy  raifed  amongft  us 
by  Satan  and  his  inftruments  ;  at  this  faft  Judge  Sewall 
and  feveralof  the  jury,  gave  in  papers  figned,  heartily 
afking  forgivcnefs  of  all,  and  declaring  that  they  would 
not  do  fuch  things  again  for  the  whole  world.  When 
this  perfecution  ceafed,  no  more  witchcraft  was  heard  of. 
May  thofe  over-zealous  provincial  miftakes  in  the 
warfare  againft  the  devils  and  auxiliaries,  be  buried  in  ob- 
livion ;  efpecially  confidtring  an  aft  of  parliament  17365 
procured  by  the  late  good  Lord  Talbot,  has  efFeftually 
liberated  the  dominions  of  Great- Britain  from  all  bug- 
bears of  this  kind ;  by  this  aft  "  no  {)rofccution  (hall 
be  commenced,  or  carried  on  againft  any  perfon  for 
witchcraft,  forcery,  enchantment,  or  conjuration,  or 
for  c'harging  another  with  any  fuch  offence  :  if  any 
perfon  (hall  pretend  to  exercife  or  ufe  any  of  the  a^ 
bove,  or  tell  fortunes,  or  from  occult  arts  pretend  to 
difcover  ftolen  goods ;  penalty  one  years  imprifon- 
ment,  and  once  in  every  quarter  of  the  faid  year  to 
(land  on  fome  market-day  in  the  pillory/' 
Perhaps  I  am  already  too  tedious  in  the  paragraphs 
concerning  the  various  religious  feftarics  that  have  ap* 
pcarcd  in  New-England,  therefore  (hall  wave  two  late  re- 
ligious appearances  to  the  fcftion  of  Rhode- IQand,  tho' 
falling  within  the  period  of  the  new  charter  of  the  pro- 
vince of  MalTachufctts-Bay  province;  I  mean  the  North- 
hampton converfions,  or  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  an- 
no 1735,  this  enthufiafm  muft  have  fprcad  (they  were 
in  the  tribe  of  enthu(iafts  convulfionaries  *)  if  fome  felo 
de  fe,  and  other  flagrant  difordcrs  had  not  expofed  them ; 
2.  The  followers  of  Mr.  Whitcficld,  an  aftor,  orpcrfo- 

•  Sach  were  the  Sevc^nes,  or  French  Prophets  about  40  years 
fince^  and  at  prefent  in  France  the  Devoteei  of  T Abbe  Paris. 
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nated  enthufiaft,  endued  with  a  proper  genius  of  low 
adtion  ;  hefirft  appeared  in  New-England,  anno  1740; 
his  followers  hitherto,  1748,  are  not  all  returned  to  their 
right  minds  ;  very  lately  in  the  town  of  Bofton  was  or- 
dained a  country  fhoemaker,  and  reinftalled  a  renegado 
from  a  country  parilh,  to  encourage  this  feparat ion,  or 
enthufiaftic  divifions. 

I  now  proceed  to  (bme  geographical  account  of  the 
old  colony  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  5  their  mountains  or 
hills,  rivers,  and  fea-ports. 

Mountainous  parts  may  be  clafled  into  mountains  or 
hills,  and  continued  high  fpringy  lands  ;  |hefe  with  ri- 
vers, bays,  and  promontories  are  permanent :  therefore 
a  proper  bafis  in  the  defcription  of  a  country  called  its 
geography  ;  as  this  with  chronology  are  the  bafis  of  hi- 
llory. 

The  great  Blue  Hill,  12  miles  S.  S.  W.  from  Bofton, 
with  a  continued  ridge  of  hills  running  eaftward  to  Bof- 
ton bay ;  upon  this  hill  the  townfhips  of  Milton,  Brain- 
tree,  and  Stoughton  meet ;  the  fummit  of  this  hill  is  very 
proper  for  a  beacon  in  cafe  of  any  fudden  invafion  By 
an  enemy ;  from  thence  a  fire  and  great  fmoak  may  be 
*  vifible  to  {even  eighths  of  the  province  ;  in  a  clear 
day  from  it  are  diftin&ly  to  be  feen,  Pigeon-Hill,  N.  E. 
eafterly  about  40  miles,  a  noted  land- mark  upon  Cape- 
'  Anne,  the  northern  promontory  of  Maflachufetts  Bay  ; 
the  great  Watchufer,  the  great  Menadhock  +,  Watc- 
ticks,  and  other  noted  mountains.  The  great  Watchu- 
fet  hill  in  Rutland,  lies  W.  N.  W.  northerly  about  50 
miles.  The  grand  Menadnock  in  wafte  lands  of  the  pro* 

*  Some  years  fmce  by  diredion  of  Col.Byfield  of  Briftftl,  from 
great  fmoak  made  upon  this  great  Blue  Hill,  Mount- Hope. ii\.Bri' 

ftol  was  found  to  bear  S.  by  W.  and  by  cftimation  45  miles  dircft. 
t  The  Wateticks  are  partly  in  the  province  of  Mafrachufetts-Bay> 

partly  in  the  province  of  New  Hampftiire,  and  liceaftof  a  bwnftip 

granted  to  Ipfwich.      .  . 
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vince  of  Ncw-Hampdiire,   lies  about  20  miles  further 
N.  jhan  Watchufets. 

From  the  high  lands  at  the  mceting-houfe  of  old 
Rutland  diftrift  near  the  Watchufet  hills,  arc  the  follow- 
ing bearings. 

Great  Watchufet  hill,  N,  E.  half  N. 

Eaft  end  of  Wateticks,  N.  N.  E.  northerly, 
,  Great  Menadnock,  N.  half  W. 

Mount  Tom  in  Northampton,  W.  b,  N.  half  W. 

Mount  Tobit  in  Sunderland,  W.  N.  W. 

Middle  of  Northfield  hills— N.  W. 
Thefe  are  only  general  exprcflions  of  what  I  obferved 
by  a  pocket- compafs;  and  as  a  fpecimen,  hbvy  with 
proper  compaflVs  or  needles  from  fevcral  well  concerted 
places  of  oblervation,  and  with  aftual  particular  furveys 
compared  and  adjufted,  an  exaft  plan  of  the  country 
(for  utility  or  amufement)  may  be  obtained  -,  I  Jiave 
employed  fome  vacant,  and  fometimes  borrowed,  time 
in  this  affair ;  which  I  defign  as  a  prefcn;  to  the  pro- 
vince. 

Upon  or  near  the  river  Merimack,  there  are  feveral 
mountains  or  hills  on  its  weft  fide ;  viz.  Anahoufick, 
Oncanouit,  etc.  but  are  not  within  thejurifdidion  of  this 
province,  and  by  a  late  determination  of  the  King  in 
council,  they  belong  to  the  jurifdidion  of  New-Hampr 
(hire. 

Uppn  or  near  the  great  river  of  Contiefticut  in  this 
polony,  are  the  following  mountains.  In  Sunderland  E. 
fide  of  Connefticyt  river,  is  Mount  Tobit,  a  groupe  of 
hills  ;  and  oppoflte  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river,  in  the 
fouth  parts  of  Deer  field,  are  the  two  Sugar-loaves,  or 
Pik^s  of  Deerfield — About  12  miles  lower  upon  the  eaft 
fide  of  this  river  in  Had  ley,  is  Mount-Holyhock*  a 
ridge  of  mountains,  running  8  or  9  miles  N.  E.  from 
the  river  -,  here  I  did  take  the  bearings  of  all  the  moun- 
tains and  high  lands,  fofar  as  the  nake(J.  eye  could  reagh, 
which  I  do  not  infcrt,  as  minutencfs  is  not  confiftcnt 
with  the  character  of  a  fummary.:    oppofite   to  this 
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(leaving  only  a  paffage  or  chanel  for  the  river)  on  the 
weft  fide  in  Northampton  is  mount  Tom,  a  (hort  ridge 
of  mountains,  running  in  the  fame  diredtion.  The  hills 
and  mountains  higher  up  the  river  belong  to  the  fec- 
tion  of  the  province  of  New  Hampfhire,  as  do  the  moun- 
tains noted  inHaien,  W.  lod.  N.  divifional  line  be- 
tween Maffachufetts  Bay  andNew  Hampfhire  provinces. 
At  15  to  20  miles  diftance  weft  of  Connefticut  river 
is  a  long  ridge  of  hills  called  the  Weftfield  Mountains. 
There  is  a  confiderable  range  of  mountains  7  miles  eafl: 
of  Houfatonick  river,  another  ridge  7  miles  weft  of 
Houfatonick  ;  this  laft  is  in  the  province  of  New  York. 
The  Weftfiel'd  and  Houfatonick  mountains  render  the 
old  road  from  Bofton  to  Albany  not  fo  commodious,  as 
a  late  projeded  road,  via  Deerficld. 

*  Much  elevated  high   springy  lands  ;  I  fhall 


*  Such  are,  but  in  a  much  more  extended  manner  as  to  coarfes 
and  great  lengths,  J.  In  Europe,  in  Switzerland  of  the  Alps,  within 
afmall  compals  are  the  fountains  of  three  great  and  very  long  ri- 
vers ;  I .  The  Danube,  which  running  eafterly  through  the  circles  of 
Swabia,  Bavaria,  and  Auftria  of  Germany ;  through  Tranfylvania, 
and  the  Turkifh  dominions  in  Europe,  empties  ordifembogues  into  the 
Black  Sea  in  Bulgaria  of  Turky.  2.  The  Rhine,  which  running  north- 
erly paffes  through  the  lake  of  Conftance,  and  many  principalities 
of  Germany,  in  fome  places  dividing  the  German  dominions  from  the 
French;  falls  into  the  German  or  Northern  ocean  in  Holland,  byfc- 
veral  mouths  called  the  YfTel,  Lech,  and  Wahaal ;  the  old  Rhine 
after  paffing  Utrecht  and  Leyden  is  loft  in  the  Duynen  or  Downs 
(fands  accumulated  by  the  ftormy  ocean)  and  does  not  reach  the  fea. 
3.  The  rapid  Rhofne,  running  through  the  lakc\)f  Geneva,  for  a  con- 
fiderable fpace  weftward  to  Lyons ;  thence  fouthward  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean fea,  in  Provence  of  France.  II.  In  the  northern  continent  of 
America  i  o  or  12  miles  weft  from  Hudfon's  river,  and  about  ^o  or  90 
miles  north  from  the  city  of  New  York,  are  theCat-kil  mountains, 
very  lofty,  giving  fprings  which  extenfively  run :  For,  i .  A  Branch 
falls  into  Hudfon's  river,  thence  to  the  ocean  near  New  York.  2.  A 
Branch  falls  into  Lake  Ontario,  thence  in  the  great  river  of  Canada, 
or  St.  Laurence,  which  difcharges  into  the  Atlantick  ocean,  between 
Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  and  Newfoundland.  3.  A  run  falls  into, 
the  river  Ohio  or  Belle  Riviere,  which  falls  into  the  Miiiffippj.  which 
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give  two  inftances  in  this  province  or  colony,  where 
very  difFufed  runs  of  water  originate. 

I.  In  the.lands  where  the  townlhips  erf"  Worcefter,  Lei- 
ceftcr,  and  Rutland  join,  about  50  miJes  weft  from  Bof* 
ton;  here  fprings  i,  Quinepuxet  river,  which  falls  into 
Nafhway  river,  which  falls  into  Merimack  river  in  Dun- 
ftable  of  the  province  of  New  Haoipfhire,  which  empties 
itfelf  into  the  fca  or  Atlantick  ocean  at  Newbury  of  the 
province  of  Maflachufctts  Bay  :  upon  Quinepuxet  and 
Nafliway  river,  are  the  town(]^ips  of  Rutland,  Holden, 
Lancafter,  Bolton,  Harvard,  Groton,  and  Dunftable.  2. 
Half-way  river,  which  in  its  progrefs  is  called  Black- 
ftone  and  Patuxet  river,  which  empties  into  Naraganfef 
Bay  of  Rhode  Iftand  colony ;  upon  thefe,  are  the  town- 
lhips of  Worcefter,  Graftpn,  Sutton,  Uxbridge,  Mendon, 
Attleborough,  and  Rehoboth  of  Maffachufetts  Bay  ;  and 
Cumberland,  Smithfieldand  Providence,  of  Rhodelfland. 
3,  Stony  or  French  River  which  falls  into  Quenebang 
river  in  Thomfon  parifh  of  Killingfley,  which  falls  into 
Satucket  river  in  Norwich,  and  this  a  little  further  falls 
into  Thames  river  or  creek,  which  falls  into  Long  Idand 
found  at  New  London;  upon  thefe  are  the  townfhipsof 
Lciccfter,  Oxford,  Dudley,  of  the  Maffachufetts  Bay,  and 
Killingfley,  Pomfrej,  Plainfield,  Canterbury,  Norwich, 
Groton,  and  New  London  of  Connecticut  colony.     4. 
Seven  Mile  river,  which  falls  into  Quebang  river  in 
Brookfield,  which  falls  into  Chicabee  river  in  Kingfton 
(a  granted  but  not  conftituted  or  incorporated  townlhip) 
called  alfothe  Elbows,  which  falls  into  Connedlicut  river 
in  Springfield,  which  empties  at  Seabrook  into  Long 
Ifland  found  ;  upon  thefe  are  thetownfhips  of  Rutland, 
Leicefter,  Brookfield,  Weftern,  Kingfton,  and  Spring-' 
field  of  the  Maffachufetts  Bay  •,  the  townfliips  which  lie 
upon  the  great   rivers  of  Merimack  and   Connedicut 

cm ptie^y  many  mouths  into  the  bay  or>gulph  of  Mexico.  4.  A 
ftreaxn  heads  Delaware  river,  and  falls  into  the  Scfquahana  river, 
which  falls  into  Chefapeak  Bay,  and  this  enters  the  Atlantick  ocean 
in  Virginia.  5,  A  run  of  water  falls  into  Deiaware  river,  which  falls 
i^ito  the  bay  and  ocean  between  Penfylvania  and  Jerfeys. 
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fhall  be  related,  when  we  give  fome  feparate  diftinft  ac; 
count  of  thcfe  rivers. 

II.  Lands  not  appropriated,  called  Province  iands, 
adjoining  to^  and  N.  W.  of  Hatfield,  weft  of  Connefti- 
cut  river;,  frooi  thence  are  branches  or  runs  of  water, 
I.  A  branch  to  Houfick  river,  running  weft,  has  upon  it 
fott  Mafl&chufetts,  a  frontier  againft  the  French  and 
their  Indians,  which  fall^into  Hudfon's  river  at  Scatcook 
a  village  of  Indians  20  miles  north  of  Albany,  2.  A 
branch  to  Houfatgnick  or  Weftenhoek  river,  which  run- 
ning fouth  to  Stratford  in  Conne<3;icut,falls  into  the  Long- 
Ifland  found  y  upon  this  river  are  the  towvifhipsof  Boilon 
grant  No.  3.  near  New- York  lipe,  the  property  of  Ja- 
cob Wendell,  Efq.  of  hi?  Majefty's  council  of  th^, pro- 
vince of  Maflachufcts-Bay  ;  Stockbridge,  Upper  Houfa- 
.  tonick,  Sheffield,  of  Maflachufetts-Bay ;.  Salift)ury,  Ca- 
•^naan,  Sharon,  Cornwall,  Kent,  New-Fairfield,  Ncw- 
Milford,  Newtown,  Woodbury,  Derby,  Stratford,  and 
Milford  of  jConnedicut.  3.  Farmington  river,  running 
through  Houfatonick  No.  4.  Houfatpnick  commonage, 
partofHoufatonickNo.  3.  and  part  of  Bedford  inMaffa- 
chufetts-Bay;.  through  Colebrook,  Winchefter,  Berk- 
hamftead,  New-Hartford,  Farmington,  Simfbury,  falls 
into  Connedicut  river  in  Simfbury.  4.  Weftficld  river, 
with  many  branchings  paffes  througli  Naraganfet  No.  4. 
Houfatonick  commonage,  part  of  Blandford,  part  of 
Wcftfieid,  and  falls  into  Connedicut  river  in  Springfield 
by  the  name  of  Acgawaam  near  Springfield  lower  ferry. 

Rivers.  The  two  great  rivers  of  this  colony  are, 
Merimack  river,  which  comes  from  the  crotch  or 
fork  near  Endicot's  tree,  where  PomagewaflTet  river  and 
the  difcharge  of  the  pond  or  lake  Winipifinkct  meet  and 
acquire  the  naoie  of  Merimack  (fignifying  in  the  Indian 
language  a  fturgeon,  this  river  abounds  in  iHirgeon)  from 
this  fork  it  runs  foutherly  about  50  miles  to  Pantuc- 
ket  falls,  the  elbow  of  the  river  in  Dracut  5  and  thence 
it  runs  eafterly  about  3.0  miles  (round  reckoning)  to 

Newbury 
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^ewbury  Bar,  Upon  this  river  (thefe  great  rivers  tho* 
in  different  provinces,  are  beft  underftood  and  compre- 
hended, when  delineated  without  interruption)  the  town- 
ihips  in  a  dcfcending  order  lie  thus,  i.  Upon  the  eaft 
and  north  fide  are  Oilman- town,  Canterbury,  part  of 
Rumford,  part  of  Suncook,  Harrys-town,  Litchfield,  Not- 
tingham of  Ncw-Hampfhire;  part  of  Dunftable,  Dracut, 
Methuen,  Haverhill,  Amefbury,  and  Salifbury  of  Maf- 
lachufetts-Bay :  upon  the  weft  and  fouth  fide  are  the 
townfhips  of  Contacook,  part  of  Rumford,  part  of  Sun- 
cook,  Canada  to  Gorham  and  company,  Naraganfet 
No.  5.  Merimgck^  and  Dunftable  of  New-Hampfhire-, 
Dunftable,  Chelmsford,  Tewkfbury,  Andover,  Bradford, 
and  Newbury  of  MafTachufetts-Bay.  The  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river  has  only  about  10  feet  of  water,  and 
Ihifts;  it  is  navigable  only  about  18  miles,  to  Mitchel's 
(the  firft  falls)  falls  in  Haverhill;  here  they  deal  chiefly 
in  (hip-building,  the  adjacent  country  abounding  in  fhip- 
timber ;  the  tide  flows  to  Mitchells  falls;  from  Mitchel's 
falls,  7  miles  higher  Bedels,  2  miles  Peters,  6  miles  to 
Pantucket  falls,  &c. 

The  falls  in  this  river  are  many;  excepting  Dracut 
or  Pantucket  falls  about  30  miles  from  the  bar,  and  A- 
mulkeag  falls  about  25  miles  higher  ;  all  the  other  falls 
are  pafTable  for  floats  of  timber,*  and  for  canoes  or  fmaU 
boats  in  freflies  or  floods  of  the  river.  Many  of  thofe 
called  falls  are  only  riplings  or  veins  of  fcattered  great 
rock  ftones.  There  is  at  times  when  the  river  is  low, 
a  fording  place  a  little  above  Swans  ferry,  24  miles  up 
from  the  bar,  and  a  little  above  Hunt's  01?  Dracut  ferry 
is  another  fording  place.  The  ferries  crofs  this  river 
are  many,  I  fhall  not  enumerate  them.  The  elbow  or 
flexure  of  the  river,  called  the  horfe-fhoe,  is  about 
2  miles  above  Pantucket  falls. 

The  rivers  and  rivulets  (  fmall  runs  I  fliall  not  men- 
tion )   which  fall  into  this  great  river  of  Merimack : 
I.  On  its  north  and  eaft  fide,  are  Powow  river  in  Amef- 
^)ury  from  ponds  in  Kingfton,about  8  miles  above  New- 
bury 
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bury  ferry;  eaft  river  and  weft  river  in  Haverhill  below 
Mitchel's  falls;  Spigot  river  in  Methuen,  a  little  below 
Bodell's  falls;  Bever  brook  from  Beverpond  in  London- 
derry comes  in  between  the  two  falls  of  Pantuckct  6 
miles  below  the  hor(e-(hoe ;  1 1  miles  above  the  horfe- 
ihoe  is  Nafumkeag  brook  in  the  fouth  parts  of  Litch- 
field in  the  province  of  New-Hampfhire;  6  milejf  higher 
is  Little  Cohoes  brook ;  one  mile  further  is  Great  Cohoes 
brook,  the  outlet  of  Maffabifick,  a  large  pond  in  Chef- 
ter  townftiip;  thence  to  Amufceag  falls  are  4  miles, 
and  4  miles  higher  is  Loufy  brook  in  Harries  town; 
thence  6  miles  to  Suncook  river  in  the  townfliip  of  Sun- 
cook.  2.  On  the  fouth  and  weft  fide  of  Merimack  river, 
are.  Falls  river  from  Boxford,  comes  into  a  creek  weft 
fide  of  Plumb-Ifland,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  New- 
bury or  Merimack  river;  Hantichook  river  about  9 
miles  above  Newbury  ferry ;  Catetchuck  brook,  from 
a  pond  of  the  fame  name  in  Andover;  Shawfkin  river 
enters  in  Andover,  about  one  mile  below  the  entrance 
of  Spigot  river,  on  the  other  fide  ;  Concord  river  about 
one  mile  below  Pantucket  falls;  this  Concord  river  is 
of  a  confiderable  coiirfe,  and  higher  is  called  -Sudbury 
and  Framingham  river;  it  fpringsin  Hopkinton,  upon  it 
lie  Hopkinton,  Framingham,  Sudbury,  Concord,  Bed- 
ford, BiJIcrica,  and  Tewkft^ury;  Stony  brook,  which 
fprings  in  Harvard  paffes  through  Littleton,  Weftford, 
and  Chelmsford  to  Merimack  river;  Salmon  brook  from 
9  pond  in  Groton,  difcharges  into  Merimack  laDunftable 
of  New-Hampfhirc;  a  little  higher  falls  in  Nafhway  river 
already  defcribed  P.  455 ;  thence  to  Naticook  brook  5 
miles;  thence  2  miles  toSouhegen river,  upon  Souhegen 
river  lie.  Souhegan  eaft  called  Naraganfet  No.  5,  Meri- 
mack to>ynfliip,  Souhegan  weft,  called  Naraganfet  No.  j, 
Monfon  townftiip,  fome  peculiar  grants,  a  townftiip 
granted  to  Ipfwich,Townfend,  and  fome  part  of  Luncn- 
t)urgh:'a  little  below  Amufceag  falls  is  Pifcataquaag 
brook,  which  waters  a  townfliip  granted  to  Simplbn  and 
pthers,  afterwards  purchafcd  by  Lane,  and  others  of  Bo(^ 
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.  ton,  it  waters  a  Canada  townfliip  granted  to  Beverley, 
and  a  Canada  townfliip  to  Salem,  and  another  to  Ipf- 
wich :  the  fouthern  branch  of  Contacook  river  waters 
Rumford  or  Pennycook,  No.  5,  of  the  double  line  of 
barrier  towns  called  Hopkinton  grant,  No.  6,  of  ditto, 
called  Marlborough  grant,  fome  unappropriated  lands  5 
a  grant  to  the  town  of  Concord,  purchafcd  by  Mr.  Peter 
Prefcot  and  others,  and  Canada  to  Rowley  town :  next 
above  Contacook  grant  is  Naamcook  brook ;  and  next 
above  that  is  the  fork  or  beginning  of  the  denomination 
of  Merimack  river. 

f  The  other  great  river  is  Connefticut,  an  Indian 
word  fignifying  a  long  river  ;  upon  this  river  lie  three 
of  the  New  England  colonies ;  Connefticut  lies  upon  it 
afcout  52  miles ;  thence  Maffachufetts  Bay  by  an  indent 
of  9  miles  which  makes  the  townfliip  of  Suffield  weft 
fide,  and  Enfield  eaft  fide  of  the  river,  to  the  W.  9  d.N, 
imaginary  divifional  line  of  Maffachufetts  Bay  and  Con- 
ncAicut*,  from  this  divifiond  line,  the  province  of  Maffa- 
chufetts Bay  lies  about  47  miles  dired,  northerly  ;  and 
further  North  is  New  Hampfliire  indefinitely,  or  crown 
lands  annexed  to  the  jurifdiclion  of  New  Hampfliire. 

From  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Connefticut  river  to  the 
boundary  imaginary  line  of  Maffachufetts  Bay  and  Con^ 
nefticut  are  about  60  miles ;  from  this  imaginary  line, 
as  per  a  provincial  furvey  by  Gardner  and  Kellock  anno 
^7 37 9  to  the  great  falls  in  No.  3,  f  about  2q  miles  di- 
rect above  fort  Dummer,  are  in  Meridian  diftance  72 
Englifli  ftatute  miles  and  120  rod,  and  thefe  great  falls 

•  The  reader  in  all  fuch  dry  accounts  which  are  local,  and  do 
not  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  many  ;  muft  excufe  them,  as  defign- 
edfor  a  local  benefit,  and  may  be  fuperficially  paffed  over  by  fome« 
IS  being  of  no  general  concern. 

•J-  In  many  articles,  by  fome  readers  I  may  be  cenfured  as  too  pro* 
lix  or  minute ;  my  defign,  I  hope,  is  laudable,  to  prevent  a  lofs  ;  pub- 
lick  records  are  at  times  loft  by  fire,  &c.  as  happened  not  long  fincc 
at  WiUiamfbourg  in  Virginia,  and  laft  year  at  BoJfton  in  Mailachufetts- 
Bay  province. 

'        4      ^  are 
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arc  1 8  miles  140  rod  eaft  of  the  Maflachufetts  and  Con- 
ncdlicut  boundary  line,  where  it  interfe<5{s  the  river; 
and  above  thefe  falls,  for  about  10  or  12  miles,  town- 
Ihips  are  laid  out  and  appropriated ;  the  garrifon  in  Na 
4,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river,  as  a  frontier  againft  the 
French  and  their  Indians,  is  well  noted  in  the  New- 
England  hiftory  of  the  prefent  war.  The  grcateft  extent 
of  New  England,  diredlly  inward  is  from  Seabrook  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  Conneflicut  river,  to  this  No.  4.  being 
about  150  miles. 

This  river  of  Connefticut,  from  its  long  courfc,  is 
fubjeft  to  fudden  floods  or  freflies,  and  y.  g.  at  Hartford 
fometimes  rifes  20  feet;  the  tide  (the  influence  of  the 
tide  comes  fo  high)  or  rather  the  ftoppage  of  the  river 
from  the  tides  below,  rifes  only  a  few  inches.  The 
ihoaleft  water  from  SuSield  firft  Falls  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  is  about  one  mile  below  Hartford  town,  bc- 
jng  about  four  f<?et.  This  river,  as  the  adjacent  people 
obferve,  becomes  in  procefs  of  time  *  more  fhallow. 
From  the  mouth  of  this  river  to  about  150  miles  up, 
to  the  eye  it  does  not  alter  much  in  its  width  (though 
in  that  fpace  it  receives  many  confiderable  dreams)  be- 
ing generally  from  80  to  100  rod ;  for  inftance,  from 
Hadley  to  Northampton  the  ferry  is  about  80  rod,  and 
^t  medium  times  runs  2  or  three  knots,  fcowed  over  in 
about  9  minutes  f :  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  tide 
flows  from  4  to  6  feet,  upon  the  bar  are  about  10  to  12 
feet  water  5  the  general  courfe  of  the  river  is  N.  N.  E. 
and  S.  S.  W. ;  a  S.  S.  E.  wind  will  carry  a  veflel  up 
all  the  reaches  of  this  river,  fo  far  as  it  is  navigable;  it 
is  navigable  for  floops  near  60  miles  ;  the  banks  of  the 
river  are  generally  fteep  and  fandy  ;  in  diflFerent  places 
in  proceis  of  time,    lofing  on  one  fide,  and  gaining 

♦  In  new  unimproved  countries,  damps  and  fogs  lodge  and  fora 
fmall  runs  of  water;  as  the  land  is  cleared  and  laid  open,  thofe 
damps  vaniili,  and  the  fmall  runs  dry  up,  and  fome  of  our  water- 
mills  upon  this  account,  are  become  of  no  ufe ;  their  ilreams  are  b^ 
xome  quite  dry  or  deficient. 

t  The  width  of  Hartford  ferry  is  100  rod. 

ground 
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ground  dri  the  other  fide.  Salmon  and  (hade  come  up 
this  river  to  fpawn,  but  in  fmaller  quantities  and  later, 
and  continue  a  (hotter  time  (about  three  weeks  in  May) 
than  in  Merimack  river.  The  rivulets  and  brooks 
where  they  fall  into  the  great  river,  are  not  paflable  in 
frc(hes  and  floods,  bccaufe  of  the  back  water.  Some 
ferries  where  there  are  no  habitations,  are  kept  at  the 
charge  of  the  counties,  confifting  of  a  large  fcow  or 
flat,  to  carry  pcrfons,  cattle,  and  goods  with  a  canoe- 
tender;  travellers  ferry  themfelves  over,  always  leaving 
the  flat  on  one  fide,  and  the  canoe  on  the  other  to 
fetch  the  fcow  upon  occafionj  an  inftance  of  this,  is  in 
Northfield  ferry. 

The  firft  falls  of  this  river  are  about  60  miles  from 
its  mouth,  at  Devotion  ifland  in  the  fouth  parts  of  Suf- 
field  i  the  next  are  about  the  middle  of  Sufiield,  half  a 
mile  long  ;  both  thefe  are  pa(rable  by  boats  in  chanels  ; 
next  are  the  falls  in  the  foutherly  parts  of  Northampton, 
about  15  miles  further  up  the  river,  not  paflTable  by 
boats ;  the  other  falls  higher,  we  (hall  not  enumerate. 

The  townfhips  upon  this  river  are,  i.  Upon  its  eaft 
fide  ;  in  Connefticut  colony.  Lime,  Eaft  Hadham,  part 
of  Middletown,  Glaffenbury,  part  of  Hartford,  and  part 
of  Windfor;  in  (he  province  of  Ma(rachu(etts- Bay,  En- 
field, Springfield,  Hadley,  Sunderland,  farms  or  pecue 
Kars,  and  part  of  Northfield ;  in  the  province  of  New 
Hamplhire,  part  of  Northfield,  Winchefter,  No.  i,  2, 
3,  and  4.  2.  Upon  its  weft  fide ;  in  Connedticut  colo- 
ny are,  Seabrook,  Weft- Hadham,  part  of  Middletown, 
Wethctsfield,  part  of  Hartford,  and  part  of  Windfor  j 
in  the  province  of  Ma(rachufetts-Bay  are,  Suffield,  part 
of  Springfield,  Northampton,  Hatfield,  Deerfield,  part 
of  Northfield  ;  in  the  province  of  New  Hamp(hire  are 
part  of  Northfield,  40,000  acres  equivalent  land  be- 
longing to  four  proprietors  (in  its  S.  E.  corner  upon  the 
river,  on  a  plain  and  long  reach  of  the  river,  ftands  fort 
Dummer,  which  although  in  the  diftridl  of  NevvHamp- 
(hire,  incapable  of  defending  its  long  frontier  range, 

is 
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is  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  MafTachufetts-Bay) 
Numbers  i,  and  2. 

The  confidcrable  runs  of  water  which  fall  intoCoD- 
nedlicut  river,  i.  Upon  its  eaft  fide  are  Salmon  river  and 
cove,  inEaft-Hadham,  Hocanum  river  in  Eaft -Hartford, 
Pedant  brook  and  Scantick  river  in  Eaft  Windfor;  Frcfii 
Water  brook  in  Enfield ;  Long  Meadow  brook,  Mill 
river,  and  Chicabee  river,  with  its  townlhips  enumerated 
P-  455>  i"  Springfield  5  Batchelor*s  brook  and  Fort  river 
in  Hadley  (higher  the  great  river  is  fordable  from  Had- 
ley  to  Hatfield ;  and  a  little  above  Northfield  meeting- 
houfe  or  church,  carts  in  a  dry  time  ford  the  great  over) 
Mohawk's  river,  and  Saw-mill  brook  in  Sunderland;  in 
the  intermediate  farms  is  Miller's  river  very  rapid,  it  is 
compofed  of  many  branches  which  water  Canada  to 
Dorchefter,  Canada  to  Ipfwich,  Ipfwich  grant,  Canada 
to  Rowley,  Pequioag,  Canada  to  Sylvcfter,  and  Canada 
to  Rockfbury ;  in  Northfield  is  Patchoaag  brook,  A(hu- 
clot  river,  its  branches  water  feme  of  the  double  range 
of  frontier  towns,  upper  and  lower  Afliuelot  townfhips, 
Canada  to  Rockft)ury,  and  Winchefter.  2.  Upon  its 
Weft  fide  are  Roaring  brook,  and  Mill  brook  in  Weft 
Hadham  ;  Middleton  river,  and  Dividend  brook  in 
Weft  Middleton  precindl;  Goff's  brook  and  Robin's 
brook  in  Wethersfield  -,  Hartford  river  in  Hartford  j 
Allen's  brook  and  Heyden's  brook  in  Windfor  with 
f  armington  river  defcribed  p.  456;  Stony  brook  in  Suf- 
field  5  Agawaam  alias  Weftfield  river  in  SpringfieW^  de- 
fcribed p.  456 ;  Monhan  river  in  Northampton  ^  Hat* 
field  Mill  river  in  Hatfield,  Deerfield  river,  which  by  its 
branches  waters  the  Bofton  grants.  No.  i  and  2,  the 
grant  to  Hunt  and  others*.  Falls  river,  which  after  water- 
ing a  townfhip  to  Gallop  and  others,  aind  Falls-fight 
townftiip,  falls  into  the  great  river  in  Deerfield ;  the  next 
confiderable  run  of  water  is  Weft  river,  about  2  or  3 
miles  above  fortDummer,confiderabIy  higher  (informa- 
tion from  Capt.  Welles  of  Deerfield,  formerly  a  Partizan 
or  Ranger  again  ft  the  Indians  in  Governor  Dummcr's 

war) 
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war)  Connedicut  river  forks  -,  one  branch  comes  from 
near  the  White  Hills  eafterly  in  the  province  of  Main, 
the  other  comes  from  the  northward  towards  Canada,  .an 
Indian  travelling  branch  to  Canada. 

We  (hall  only  mention  one  river  more  (in  the  ftyle  of 
a  late  hiftorian  C —  M —  D.  D.  the  fubjeft  is  dry,  tho* 
watery)  Charles  River ;  it  is  not  large  and  confiderable, 
otherwife  than  as  being  referred  to,  in  fettling  the  South 
line  of  the  late  Maffachufetts-Bay  colony,  as  is  Merimack 
river  in  fettling  the  north  boundary  line :  the  words  in 
the  old  charter  are,  **  As  alfo  all  and  lingular  thofe  lands' 
and  hereditaments  whatfoever,  lying  within  the  fpace  of 
three  Englifh  miles  on  the  South  part  of  faid  river  called 
Charles  river,  or  any  or  every  part  thereof.*.'  Stop  river, 
which  rifes  in  Wrentham,  was  pitched  upon  as  the  moft 
foutherly  branch  of  Charles  river,  and  at  three  miles 
fouth  of  the  head  of  this  river,  the  fouth  line  of  Maf* 
lachufctts-Bay  was  delineated  •,  Stop  river  falls  into  the 
main  body  of  Charles  river  in  Mcdfield.  The  furtheft 
head  of  Charles  river  is  in  the  N.  E.  parts  of  Mendon, 
and  upon  it  lie  the  townfhips  of  Bcllingham,  Medway, 
Wrentham,  Medfield,  Sherburn,  Natick,  an  Indian 
rcfcrve,  Dedham,  Needham,  (here  are  two  confidera- 
ble  falls  in  this  river)  Newtown,  Weftown,  Waltham, 
Watertown,  Cambridge,  and  Brooklin  :  this  river  falls 
into  the  bottom  of  Maffachufetts  or  Bofton  bay,  and 
ferves  to  bring  down  to  Bofton  floats  or  rafts  of  Ihi^- 
timber  by  the  tide  from  Watertown  Barcadicr  about  9 
miles  :  there  is  another  creek  or  river,  .a  fmall  way  eaft 
of  this,  called  Myftick  river,  of  about  4  miles  rafting 
from  the  Barcadier  of  Medford  townfhip ;  from  Myftick 
Barcadier  are  fent  to  Bofton,  bricks,  tar,  and  turpentine. 

The  Promontories  remarkable  are,  only  Point  Alder- 
ton  about  9  or  ID  miles  below  Bofton  upon  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  bay,  over-againft  the  light-houfe  ;  here  is  a 
good  harbour  called  Hull  gut,  and  the  fafe  road  of 
Nantafket.fccured  by  circumambient  iflands,  where  the 
'king's  (hips  and  merchant  fhips  outward  and  inward 

bound 
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bound  anchor  for  a  time ;  it  lies  about  6  or  7  miles  bc- 
iow  Bofton,  and  by  aft  of  Aflembly  is  deemed  belonging 
to  the  harbour  of  Bofton. 

Cape-Anne  the  north  fide  entrance  or  promontory  of 
Maflachufetts-Bay,  Thatcher's  ifland  hes  about  2  leagues 
caft  of  this  harbour,  and  a  fmall  matter  without  Thatch- 
er's are  rocks  called  the  Salvages;*  from  the  Salvages 
are  two  leagues  to  Ipfwich  bar,  a  dangerous  bay  called 
Ipfwich  bay,  from  a  great  fea  and  indraught :  Cape 
Anne  harbour  is  about  eleven  leagues  N.  N.  E.  eailerly 
from  Bofton  ;  the  fouthern  promontory  of  Maflachufetts 
Bay,  called  Cape  Cod,  in  N.  lat.  42  d.  10  m.'  lies  about 
iS  leagues  E.  by  S.  from  Bofton :  the  width  of  the  en- 
trance of  this  bay,  is  from  Cape  Anne  harbour  S.  W. 
14  leagues,  to  the  hook  or  harbour  of  Cape  Cod.. 

The  fea-ports  and  their  principal  trade  of  export  and 
import  muft  be  referred  to  the  following  article,  of  the 
feveral  jurifdiftions  of  New  England,  united  by  a  new 
charter ;  it  is  only  fince  the  new  charter  took  place, 
that  fea-port  diftrifts  of  preventive  cuftom-houfcs  and 
branches  have  taken  place :  here  we  (hall  only  enume- 
rate them  -,  befides  fmall  creeks  and  inlets  for  timber  and 
firewood  in  coafting  fmall  veffels,  and  for  curing  of 
fifh  ;  there  are  Newberry,  a  branch  of  the  colleftion  ctf 
Portfmouth  in  New  Hamplhire  ;  there  are  Ipfwich, 
Cape  Anne,  Salem  and  Marblchead,  belonging  to  the 
colleflion  of  Salem ;  Charleftown,  Bofton,  and  all  the 
other  cuftom-houfe  branches  of  Maflachufetts- Bay  be- 
long to  the  colleftion  of  Bofton. 

Article  VI. 

Concerning  the  prefent  territories  as  united  hy  the  name 
of  tipe  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay. 

AS  we  before  hinted  by  a  charter,  Oftober  7,  ifigf, 
fundry  territories,  under  feveral  grants  and  jurifJic- 
tipns,  for  their  better  accotDmodation  and  convenlcncies, 

weit 
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were  united  by  charter  into  one  property  atid  jurifdic- 
tion,  that  is,  into  one  general  aflembly. 

The  bill  for  reftoring  the  New- England  charters  be- 
ing dropt  by  the  diflblution  of  the  revolution-conven- 
tion-pariiament  V  the  New-England  agents  were  puz- 
zled, whether,  to  ftand  a  trial  at  law,  by  a  writ  of 
error  for  reverfing  the  judgments  againft  the  old  char- 
ters, or  to  accept  of  a  draught  of  a  new  charter  ;  at 
length  they  acquiefced  in  the  King's  pleafure,  and  the 
King  diredted  a  new  charter. 

The  nature  of  this  union  of  feveral  colonies  into  one 
jurifdiftion,  the  new  charter,  with  afubfequent  explana- 
tory charter,'  and  fundry  other  general  affairs,  have  been 
by  way  of  anticipation  already  narrated,  fee  p.  374,  &c. 

In  the  general  account  of  Britilh  North  America,  we 
omitted  the  Poft  office,  a  very  beneficial  inftitution; 
and  as  the  prefent  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  is  its 
moft  confiderable  branch,  here  it  may  naturally  take 
place. 

The  Poft- office  in  England  was  fettled  by  aft  of  par- 
liament 12  Carol.  II.  In  the  beginning  of  this  ptefent 
Ccntury.Mr.  Hamilton  of  New- Jerfey  projected  a  Poft- 
office  for  BritilhNorth- America,  thisheeffefted,  and  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  the  management  and  profits  of  the 
fame;  this. patent  he  afterwards  fold  to  the  drown,  and  a 
few  years  after  the  Union,  thepoftsofEngland,Scotland, 
■  Ireland  and  America  were  put  under  oneDireftorby  aftof 
parliament  9  Annaei  conftituting  onePoft-Mafter-Genc- 
ral  for  all  the  Britifh  dominions-,  to  keep  a  general-poft- 
office  in  London,  the  Poft-Mafter-General  may  keep 
one  letter-office  in  Edinburgh,  another  in  Dublin,  ano- 
ther at  Nev/- York,  and  other  chief  offices  at  convenient 
places  in  America  and  the  Leeward  Iflands,  ard  appoint 
deputies  for  managing  the  particular  rates  for  the  poftage 
of  letters  in  the  Plantations;  requires  too  much  room  for 
afummary,  it  is  referred  to  Stat.  9  Annas  Cap.  10.  We 
Ihallonly  relate,  that  all  letters  from  on  board  any  fliip, 
ftiall  be  deliv^ered  totheDeputy-Poft-Mafter  of  the  place, 
penalty  5  £.  fterl.  for  every  offence  ;  the  Poft-mafter 
Vol.  L  G  g  paying 
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paying  to  the  deliverer  one  penny  fterling  per  lettef. 
N.  B.  This  claufe  is  not  much  attended  to,  becaufe  the 
ad:  exempts  merchants  letters,  and  thofe  of  matters  of 
fliips,  fo  as  fuch  letters  be  delivered  to  the  perfons  to 
whom  they  are  direfted,  without  receiving  any  profit 
for  them  :  and  any  letters  fent  by  private  friends,  or 
by  any  meflenger  about  private  affairs  or  bufinefs. 

From  Pifcataqua  or  Portfmouth,  to  Philadelphia,  is 
a  regular  pottage,  from  thence  to  Williamfburgh  is  un- 
certain, becaufe  the  pott  does  not  proceed  until  letters 
are  lodged  fufficient  to  pay  the  charge  of  the  pott- riders: 
From  Williamftjurgh  in  Virginia  to  Charles-Town  ia 
South-Carolina,  thepott-carriage  is  ftill  mbre  uncertain. 

There  is  a  Deputy  Pott-Mattef--General  for  America, 
appointed  by  the  Pott-Matter-General  in  London-,  New- 
York  is  appointed  for  his  official  refidence,  but  by  con- 
nivance he  refides  any  where,  v,g.  atprefent  in  Virginia 
ElliotBenger,Efq-,  formerlyMr.Loydd  inSouthCarolina. 

Here  it  properly  belongs  to  give  an  account  of  the  ge- 
neral and  frequented  travelling  roads  fromPenobfcotBay 
N.Lat.  44  d.  30  m.  (further  north  is  D.  of  York's  pro- 
perty and  Nova-Scotia,  no  travelling  roads)  to  St.  Juan 
or  St.  John's  river  in  Florida,  N.  Lat.  3 1  d.  this  by  an 
agreement  with  Spain  anno  1738  is  the  termination  of 
our  property  or  claim  in  Florida :  This  is  40  miles  N. 
of  St.  Auguftin  belonging  to  the  Spaniards;  from  St.Au- 
guftin  there  is  a  land  communication  to  Moville,  and 
from  thence  to  Miflifippi  •,  thefe  belong  to  the  Spanifli 
and  French, which  properly  do  not  belong  taour  hittory. 

We  fhall  begin  at  St.  George's  Fort  and  Block-houfc 
upon  St.  George's  river,  a  few  miles  S.  W.  of  Penob- 
fcot  bay  ;  from  thence  Miles 

p  ( To  Mufcongus  or  Broad-Bay  12 

^  J  Frederick's-Fort  at  Pemaquid  7 

^  ».  Damarfcotti  falls  and  mills  10 

The  fettlement  on  Sheepfcot  river  5 

Arrowfick,  or  George-Town  in  Sagadahoc 
bay  of  Quenebcc  River,  via  Wifcaflet        20 

George 


w 
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^  I  George  fort  in  Brunfwick  22 

RoyaPs  river  in  North- Yarmouth  14 

Prefumpfcot  ferry  in  Falmouth  9 

Stroud- Water  ferry  in  Falmouth  4 

Saco  or  Winter-Harbour  ferry  in  Biddiford  20 

^  ^  1  Kennebunk  ferry  in  Arundel  10 

ej    Welles  mecting-houfe  6 

o^    York  ferry  1 6 

Kittery  ferry  over  Pifcataqua  R,  to  Portfmouth  8 


€«*   O 

It:) 


143 


ffi      r  Hampton  meeting-houfe  14 

g  y<  Boundary  line.  Hampfhire  and  Maffachu- 
*P  ^  c     fett's-Bay  provinces  6 


20 


I- 

n 


Merrimack  R.  F.  dividing  Salifbury  from 

Newbury  j 

Ipfwich  1 2 

Beverly  ferry  dividing  Beverly  from  Salem  12 
Winifimet  orChelfea  ferry  (of  2  m.)toBofton  17 
Dedham  1 1 


S  B:  I  Naponfet  river  in  Walpole  9 

^  ^.    Wrentham  meeting-houfe  7 

g-o  I  Attleborough  meeting- houfw*  9 

Rehoboth,  alias  Seaconck  meeting-houfe  7 


Patucket  river  ferry,  boundary  of  Mana- 
ge L    chufett's  Bay  prov.  and  Rhode-Ifl,  colo. 


89 


Providence  town  i 

Thro*  feveral  fmall  and  diftant  fettlements  to 
a  little  weft  of  Pakatuke  bridge,  Pakatuke 
river  divides  the  colonies  of  Connedicut 
and  Rhode-IQand  57 

Gg2  58 


i 
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"Myftick  riv.  dividing  Stonington  fromGroton  7 
Thames  river  ferry,  dividing  Groton  from 

New  London  S 

A  rope  ferry  over  Nahantick  gut  5 

S'aybrook  river  ferry,  dividing  Lyme  from 

Saybrook  10 

(-J    Killingfworth  10 

g     Guilford  eaft  parith  5 

g    Guilford  weft  parifh  5 

S    Brantford  (generally  to  be  underftood)  old 

c<      mecting-houfc  11 

^     Eaft  Haven  parilh  ferry  8 

£.    New  Haven  2 

^    Milford  12 

Stratford  river  ferry  4 

StratBeld,  a  parish  3 

Fairfield  4 

Norwalk  it 

Stamford  10 

Greenwich  or  Horfe-Neck  7 

Byram  riv.  dividingConnefticut  fromN. York   2 

Rye  3 

New  Rochel  5 

Eaft  Chatter  4 
King'sBridge  to  the  Id.  of  New-Yotk  county    6 

■    Half-way  houfe  tavern  9 

City  of  New- York  9 

Ferry  to  Staten  Ifland  point  '5 

By  land  to  Elizabeth  Point  ferry  6 

57 


g  ["Woodbridge 

n     Brunfwick  terry  of  Raritan  river 
J  Prince  Town 


Tratf 
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vh  I  Trent  Town  ferry  over  Dc  la  Ware' river 
2j  dividing  theprovince  of  New  Jerfeys  from 
•<  t     l*enfylvania  10 


53  priftol,  oppofite  to  Bridlington  or  Burlington  lo 

^    Philadelphia  20 

_  5- 1  Schuyhkilt  river  ferry  , 

ISlDerby  J 

5  »  ]  Chefter  Z 

<g  [Brandcwine  .? 

S     Newcaflie  J 

.  3  [Boundary  line  of  Penfylvania  and  Maryland  12 


g  {-Elk-River  5 

^  j  North-eaft  river  7 

ET  I  Sefquahana  river  ferry  0 

o.  I  Gunpowder  river  ferry  25 

*@  J  Petapfco  river  ferry  20 

S  j  Annapolis  the  capital  of  Maryland  30 

I  1  Upper  Marlborough  l€ 

g     Pil'caraway  ^5 

"  [Port  Tobacco  16 


J'Pototnack  fer.  dividing  Maryland  fromVii^.    4 

I  How's  ferry  20 

H  I  Southern's  ferry  30 

I  I  Arnold's  ferry  gfi 

5"  j  Clayborn's  ferry  32 

5'  I  Freneaux  ordinary  12 

o  ^  Williamfburgh  the  capital  16 

3  I  Hog  Ifiand  7 

e;-  j  Ifle  of  Wight  court-houlp  iS 

^-  [^Nanfcmond  court-houfe  ao 

Gg3  Bcpnec*! 
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^  Bennet's  creek  (near  this  is  the  boundary  line 
between  the  provinces  of  Virginia  and  N, 
Carolina)  30 


P 


215 


o 

< 


O 
3 

I 

n 


5 
»> 


j'Eden  Town,  formerly  the  capital 
j  Chowan  Sound  ferry 
Pemlico 

Ferry  to  Bathtown 
Newbern  ferry  (the  prefent  capital)  where 

News  river  and  Trent  river  meet 
Whittock  river 
i  New  river  ferry 
Newtown  or  Wilmington  on  the  forks  of 

Cape  Fear>river,  30  miles  above  the  bar    45 

Lock  wood's  folly  15 

Shallot  river  8 

Little  River,  boundary  line  between  the  two 

governments  of  I^prth  and  South  Carolina    8 


30 
10 

44 
5 

20 
30 


247 


c 

< 

5 

n 


O 

so 


^Eaft  end  of  Long-Bay 

Weft  end  of  Long  Bay 

Winyaw  ferry 

Santee  ferry 

Sewee  ferry 

Charleftown,  the  capital ;  here  is  a  ferry 
2  <  Pof  t-Royal 
7^  j  Frederica  in  Georgia,  on  the  fouth  branch  of 
P I      Altamacha  river  90 

St.  Juan  or  St.  John's  river,  yielded  to  Great- 
Britain  by  Spain  per  agreement,  anno 
w  I      1738,  it  is  40  miles  N.  of  Spanifh  fort, 
g.L    St.Auguftia  20 


14 

30 
iz 

20 

30 
60 


o 
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In  the  new  fectlements  they  reckon  by  computed  not 
cafured  miles,  confequently  there  may  be  in  feveral  of 
e  diftances,  an  unavoidable  error  of  a  mile  or  two. 
This  is  a  road  of  great  extent,  well  laid  out  and  fre- 
lented,  it  lliows  the  vaft  extent  of  the  Britifli  planta- 
)ns  along  the  eaft  fhore  of  North  America  5  the  fcvc- 
l  Britifli  provinces  and  colonies,  extend  upon  this 
eat  road  as  follows. 

Miles 

Eaft  divifion  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  143 
New-Hampfliire  26 

Weft  divifion  of  MajQTachufetts-Bay    ..      89 
Rhode-Ifland  58 

Connefticut  126 
New- York  57 

New-Jerfeys  .54 

Penfylvania  78 

Maryland  144 

Virginia  ,  -  215 

North-Carolina  247 

South-Carojina  and  Georgia  301 

m 

The  many  ferries,  and  fome  of  them  not  well  attend- 
»  are  a  confiderable  hindrance  in  tyavelling  :  but  by 
;fe  it  appears  that  the  country  is  well  watered,  a  great 
vantage  in  produce  and  manufadures  i  and  as  many 
the  rivers,  founds,  and  bay«  ar$  navigable,  a  confi- 
rable  diftance  inland  i  they  are  of  great  benefit  in 
ligation  or  trade. 

As  the  conftitutions  of  all  the  Britifli  plantations  are 
irly  the  fame,  being  minute  in  this  article,  may  fave 
)etitions  and  fliorten  the  following  feftions ;  there- 
c  perfpicuity  and  diftinftnefs  require  this  article  to 
.divided  into  fubfedtions. 

<Jg4 
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§  I.  Ccncerning  the  Civil  Adminijlration. 

This  adminiftration  may  be  divided  into  the  legifla- 
tive  fupreme  court,  called  the  General  Court  or  Gene- 
ral Affembly  of  the  province  ;  and  the  fubordinatc 
executive  courts. 

The  Great  and  General  Court  or  Provincial  Aflem- 
bly,  conlifts  of  three  Negatives,  viz.  the  Governor, 
the  Council,  and  Houfc  of  Reprefentatives. 

'I  he  Governor  is  by  patent  or  commiffion  from  the 
•King  dura7ite  beneplacito^  with  a  book  of  inftruAions; 
which  infl:ru6tions  tho'  binding  to  tl>e  Ggvjernor  (fre- 
quently broke  in  upon  by  fome  Governors)  arc  not  {o  to 
the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  as  they  have  from  time 
to  time  rcprcfented  to  the  Governor  ;  for  inftance,  one 
of  the  inftruftions  requires  a  falary  of  one  thoufand 
pounds  fterl.  per  ann.  to  be  fettled  upon  the  Gover- 
nor ;  this  is  always  obftinately  refufed,  but  are  willing 
to  grant  them  a  yearly  fupport,  fuitable  to  the  dignity 
of  his  Excellency,  and  confident  with  the  ability  of  the 
people  their  conftitueRts,  of  which  it  may  be  fuppofed 
they  only  are  the  proper  judges. 

The  military  government  by  fea  and  land,  is  fole  in 
the  King's  Governors ;  they  grant  all  commiflions  in  the 
militia,  which  gives  the  Governors  a  vaft  influence ;  peo- 
ple in  the  Plantations  are  readily  bribed  by  diftinguifhing 
titles — TheGovernors  in  the  Plantations  have  that  con- 
fiderable  power  of  negativing  or  fufpending  Counfellors 
without  aflTigning  reafons  -,  Governor  Belcher  at  one 
time  negatived  13  Councillors  in  the  pernicious  Land- 
bank  intereft;  this  manag-ement  of  Mr.  Belcher's  was 
in  a  high  manner  approved  of  by  the  pafling  an  att  of 
the  Britilh  parliament  foon  after ;  this  Land-bank  is  de- 
figned  in  the  words  of  the  aft,  "  mifchievous  under- 
takings in  America,  and  unlawful  undertakings-,"  butfo 
it  is,  that  this  aft  of  parliament  is  not  fully  put  in  ex- 
ecution at  this  day,  Chriftmas,  1748.  They  nominate 
duranio  beneplacito  all  Judges,  Juftices  and  Sheriffs, which 

being» 
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being,  with  the  militia-ofEcers  of  the  fevcral  townfliips, 
a  great  majority  in  the  lower  Houfe,  gives  the  Governor 
a  very  great  influence  there  :  the  power  of  negativing  the 
members  of  the  upper  Houfe  makes  his  influence  therq 
fo  confiderable,  that  he  has  in  a  great  meafure  two  Ne- 
gatives in  the  legiflature ;  the  King  at  home  cannot 
negative  or  fufpend  any  member  of  the  upper  Houfe 
called  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 

1  he  Governor  has  the  opportunity  of  recommending 
to  the  Houfe,  agents  or  provincial  attornies,  his  friends 
or  creatures-,,  to  q:ianage  their  affairs  and  his  own  at  the 
court  and  beards  in  Great-Britain,  and  to  procure  for 
them  handfome  gratuities :  for  inftance,  the  Governor 
in  a  meflTage  to  the  AfTembly,  March  i6,  1743-4,  re- 
con[)mends  a  generous  allowance  to  Mr.  Kilby,  he  hav- 
ing ferved  the  province  upon  particular  orders  of  this 
court,  with  great  induliry,  faithfulnefs  and  fuccefs.  A 
Governor  by  frequent  and  long  fpeeches  and  mefllages 
to  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  (fometimes  near  one  half 
of  tne  Journal  or  Votes  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives 
'  confifts  of  thefe  fpeeches  and  meflages)  feems  to  adt  as 
a  member  of  that  Houfe,  or  rather  as  the  Speaker  or 
.  Orator  (a  French  expreflion)  of  the  Houfe  -,  fometimes 
Governors  proceed  uirther;  for  inftance,  anno  1744  the 
Governor  defires  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  that 
in  the  recefs  of  the  General  Aflembly  (which  muft  be 
ihort  intervals,  becaufe  of  late  years  the  General  Aflem- 
bly at  a  great  charge  to  the  province  have  had  very 
frequent  and  long  fittings)  upon^any  fuddea  emergency, 
the  Governor  and  his  council  may  be  impowered  to  draw 
upon  the  Treafurer.  The  Governor  has  a  Negative  not 
only  in  all  bills  of  aflfembly,  but  alfo  in  ajl  their  elec- 
tions, that  of  a  Speaker  not  excepted. 

Thus  the  Governor  commiffions  all  miUtia,  and  other 
military  officers,  independently  of  the  council  or  af- 
fembly  5  he  nominates  all  civil  officers,  excepting  thofe 
concerned  in  the  finances  or  money-affairs,  and  with 
confent  of  the  council,  they  arc  accordingly  appointed : 
.2.  He 
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He  calls,  diffolvcs,  prorogues,  adjourns,  removes,  and 
otherways  harraiTes  the  General  Affembly  at  pleafure-, 
he  frequently  refufes  his  affent  to  bills,  relblves,  and 
orders  of  the  General  Court ;  whereas  ojur  Sovereign  in 
Great-Britain,  excepting  upon  very  extraordinary  occa- 
fions,  does  not  exert  this  prerogative  •,  thus  we  fee  a 
delegated  power  alTuming  more  than  the  fovereign  con- 
ftitucnt  authority  chufes  to  venture  upon. 

His  juft  pecuniary  perquifites  are  confiderable,  an  al- 
lowance or  grant  of  looo/.  fieri,  or  nearly  its  value 
per  ann.  has  one  third  of  all  Cuftom-houfe  feizures,  the 
naval  office  belongs  to  him,  and  many  fees  of  various 
natures.  In  time  of  war  there  are  fees  for  granting 
letters  of  mart  or  mark  to  private  men  of  war,  called 
privateers,  and  many  emoluments  arifmg  from  multi- 
plied expeditions. 

Notwithftanding  of  this  great  authority,  a  Governor's 
ftation  is  very  flippery  •,  upon  frivobus  and  fomctimes 
falfe  complaints  he  is  liable  to  be  called  to  account,  fu- 
perfeded  by  fome  expeftant  at  court,  and  if  the  mlle- 
adminiftration  is  notorious,  he  is  alfo  muldted. 

By  charter  the  Governor  cannot  imprefs  men  into  the 
military  fervice,  to  march  out  of  the  province,  without 
an  adl  or  refolve  of  the  General  Court ;  the  Governor, 
by  his  nth  inftrudion,  is  not  to  give  his  aflent  to  any 
aft  for  repealing  any  of  the  Handing  laws  of  the  pro- 
vince, without  a  fufpending  claufe,  that  is,  until  a  copy 
'  thereof  be  tranfmittcd  and  laid  before  the  King.  By  the 
X2th  inftruflion  the  Governor  is  reftrained  to  30,000/. 
fieri,  per  ann.  emifTions  of  public  paper  credit ;  but  up* 
on  account  of  unforeieen  incidents  in  the  time  of  the 
late  war  with  Spain  and  France,  he  was  in  this  article 
left  at  large  •,  this  gave  a  handle  for  unlimited  ruining 
emifTions,  a  privilege,  faid  to  be  by  his  Majefly's  indul- 
gence i  the  Governor  in  his  fpeech,  July  2,  fays,  "  I  am 
Jreed  now  from  the  chief  reflraints  I  was  under,  whereby 
depreciations  enfued  to  the  great  finking  of  all  the  per^ 
fpnal  eflates  in  the  province,  fpecialties  excepted." 
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Some  account  of  the  Governors^  from  the  arrival  of  the 
new  charter^  in  the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay. 

Sir  William  Phips,  *  fon  of  a  blackfmith,  born  anno 
1650,  at  a  defpicable  plantation  on  the  river  Quenne- 
beck  ;  after  keeping  of  ftieep  fome  years,  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  fliip-carpenter  for  four  years,  afterwards 
went  to  Bofton,  learned  to  read  and  write,  followed  the 
carpenter's  trade,  and  married  the  widow  of  Mr.  John 
Hull,  merchant  •,  upon  advice  of  a  Spanifh  wreck  about 
the  Bahamas,  he  took  a  voyage  thither,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs;  anno  1 6b 3,  in  a  King's  frigate,  the  Algier  Role, 
he  was  fitted  out  upon  the  difcovery  of  another  Spanifh 
wreck  near  Port  de  la  Plata  upon  Hifpaniola,  but  return- 
ed to  England  unfuccefsful :  foon  after  1687,  he  prevail- 
ed with  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  at  that  time  Governor 
of  Jamaica,  and  fome  other  perfons  of  quality,  to  fit 
him  out  with  a  royal  patent  or  commiflion  to  fifli  upon 
the  fame  Spanifh  wreck  which  had  been  loft  about  50 
years  fince  ;  by  good  luck  in  about  feven  or  eight  fa- 
thom water,  he  filht  the  value  of  near  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fterling  (the  Bermudians  found  good 
gleanings  there  after  his  departure)  whereof  he  had  a- 
bout  16,000/.  fterl.  for  his  (hare,  and  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  obtained  of  King  James  II.  bypurchale, 
to  be  conftituted  High  Sheriff  of  New  England,  but  was 
never  in  the  execution  of  this  patent,  and  returned  to  En- 
gland, 1688,  (N.  B.  he  had  not  received  baptifm  until 
March  1690,  ast.  40)  and  foon  after  came  back  to  New 
England.     Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian  war 
1688,  he  follicited  an  expedition  againft  Nova  Scotia, 
May  I  6qo,  and  had  good  fuccefs  againft  the  French ;  but 
his  fubfequent  expedition  in  autumn,  againft  Canada, 
the  fame  year,  was  difaftrous,  as  has  been  already  narra- 
ted, and,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Mather,  "  tho'  ufed  to  div- 
ing for  plate,  this  was  an  affair  too  deep  for  him  to  dive 

*  Tliis  account  is  mainly  t^ken  from  Cotton  Mather,  D.  D. 

«  into/* 
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into-,"  amongft  other  bad  confequences  of  this  ill-con- 
trived and  worfe  managed  Canada  expedition,  was  the 
introducing  of  a  pernicious,  fraudulent  paper-currency, 
or  bills  of  pubiick  credit,  to  pay  the  charges  or  debt 
incurred  •,  the  operation  of  this  injurious  currency  is  fuch, 
that  all  perfonal  eftates  (fpecialties  excepted)  are  reduced 
to  one  for  eight,  reckoning  by  heavy  pieces  of  eight 
(or  feven  eighths  of  an  ounce  of  filver)  at  6j.  ;  the  lofs 
of  men  was  of  very  bad  confequence  to  an  infant. colo- 
ny, which  was  not  by  the  enemy,  but  by  a  camp  fever, 
the  fmailpox,  and  difafters  in  returning  home,  not- 
withftanding,  asDr.Mather  exprefles  it,  "  the, wheel  of 
prayer  for  them  in  New  England  was  kept  conftantly 
going  round."    Soon  after  his  return  to  Bofton  he  went 
tor  London,  to  petition  the  court  of  England  (notwith- 
ftanding  of  former  difafters,  and  his  own  incapacity  to 
manage  the  affair)  to  encourage  another  expedition  a- 
gainft  Canada.    Upon  obtaining  of  a  new  charter  dated 
Ocl.  7, 1 69 1,  at  the  defireof  the  New  England  Agents, 
Sir  William  Phips  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Maflachufctts  Bay  and  territories  thereto  belong- 
ing-, he  arrived  with  the  new  charter  May  14,  1692; 
and  June  8,  the  Aflfembly  under  the  new  charter,  met  for 
the  firft  time.     He  was  ordered  home  to  anfwer  fomc 
complaints,and  failed  from  Bofton,  Nov.  17,  1694,  and 
diedofamalignantleverinLondon,Feb.  18,  following*. 

< 

♦  Mr  Mather  his  advocate,  writes  "  nor  indeed  had  the  hunger 
of  a  falary,  any  fuch  iniprcfiion  upon  him,  a>  to  make  him  decline 
doing  all  poffiblc  fervice  for  the  pubiick — That  he  was  net  to  berec- " 
koncd  amongft  thofe  who  were  infamous  for  infinite  a^/arice  and  vil- 
lainy. Magnalia,  Book  II. — He  was  not  alhamed  of  his  former  low 
circumllarxcs ;  once  in  failing  with  a  confiderablc  command  in  figbt 
of  Qucnnebeck ;  he  faid  to  thofe  under  bis  command,  ''Voung  men, 
it  was  upon  that  hill  that  I  kept  fhcep"  a  few  years  ago,  you  don't 
know  what  you  may  come  to." —  Upon  his  death  Dr.  C.  Mather  wrote 
an  elegy,  beginning  thus, 

^nd  to  mart  ant's'  a  facrifice 

Falls  he,  I'jhcjc  deeds  ?nuj}  him  immortalize. 

This  is  not  very  fluent,  but  meant  well. 

■    If 
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If  he  had  been  difmifled  from  his  government,  he  dc- 
figned  to  have  gone  upon  another  Spanilh  wreck,  which 
had  Governor  Broadille  aboard. 

William  Stoughton,Efq-,  Lt.  Governor,  was  comman- 
der in  chief  from  Governor  Phip's  going  home  in  the  Au- 
tumn i694,until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Lord  Bellomont 
in  June  1699;  after  a  few  months  Lord  Bellomont  return- 
ing to  New- York,  Mr.  Stoughton  was  again  in  the  chair, 
and  continued  till  his  death  in  May  1702.  In  honour  tO 
his  memory  a  townlhip  is  called  by  his  name. 

In  May  170 ',  upon  the  abfenceof  the  Governor  and 
death  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  conform  to  charter, 
the  majority  of  the  council  affumed  the  government  un- 
til the  arrival  of  Governor  Dudley,  June  1 1, 1702. 

Earl  of  Bellomont  in  Ireland,  being  appointed  Gover- 
nor-General of  New- York,  Maflachufetts-Bay  and  New- 
Hampfhire;  in  his  paffiige  to  America  in  the  end  of  the 
year  1697,  from  thiibad  winter  coaft,  he  was  obliged  to 
bear  away  to  BsibaJos ;  he  did  not  arrive  in  New- York 
until  May  1698.  In  the  fummer  1699,  he  met  our  Al- 
fcmbly  in  Boflon  ;  his  being  a  new  Governor,  cunning, 
complaifant,and  of  quality  ,did  ingratiate  him  very  much 
with  the  people,  he  was  allowed  1000/.  falary,  and 
500  /.  gratuity  :  In  the  Autumn  he  returned  to  New- 
York,  and  died  there  in  February  1 700-1. 

Jofcph  DudIey,Efq^,  arrived  Governor  June  1 1, 1 702. 
He  was  fon  to  Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  fee  p,  429  ; 
he  was  chofen  afliftantCthat  is  of  the  council)  1682 ;  upon 
the  charter  being  in  danger,  he  \scas  fent  home  jointly 
with  Mr,  Richards  as  Colony-Agents  :  Being  a  native 
of  the  country,  a  good  politician,  and  cunning  man, 
i.  e.  of  fubcility,  the  court  of  England  deemed  him  a 
proper  perfon  to  introduce  or  facilitate  a  change  in  the 
adminiftration  of  the  colony  j  accordingly  upon  the 

charter's 
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charter's  being  vacated,  he  was  appointed  Prefidentor 
pro  tempore  Commander  in  chief  April  1 686,  and  arrived 
at  Bollon  the  June  following:  In  December  of  the  fame 
year  arrived  Sir  Edmund  Andros  as  Governor,Nicholfon 
Lieut. Governor,  and  two  independent  companies  of  fol- 
diers  ;  Mr.  Dudley  is  appointed  Chief  Juftice,  but  was 
cured  in  the  New-England  Revolution,  April  1689. 

Anno  i6yo,  he  was  appointed  chief  Juftice  of  New- 
York.  Upon  going  home  he  was  chofen,  anno  1701, 
member  of  parliament  for  Newtown  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
whic  h  introduced  him  to  the  government  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  MaflachufcLts-Bay  his  native  country.  King 
William  died  before  he  fet  out,  but  his  commiffion  was 
renewed  by  Queen  Anne;  he  continued  Governor  until 
Nov.  1 7 15,  when  Col.  Tailer  was  appointed  Lieut.-Go- 
vernor  under  Col.  Burgefs  appointed  Governor  •,  Col. 
Tailer  produced  an  exemplification  of  Col.Burgefs's  com- 
miflion  or  patent,  and  as  Lieut. -Governor  under  him 
aflumed  the  government  Nov.  9.  N.  B.  Queen  Anne 
died  Auguft  i,  17 14,  Mr.  Dudley  continued  in  govern- 
ment according  to  the  aft  of  parliament  for  continuing 
officers  for  fix  months  after  the  demife  of  a  Sovereign, 
that  is,  until  Feb.  i ;  the  fix  months  being  expired,  the 
council,  in  conformity  to  the  charter,  took  upon  tbcm- 
felves  the  adminiftration ;  but  Mr.Dudley  having,March 
21,  via  New- York,  received  the  King's  proclamation  for 
continuing  all  officers  till  further  orders,he  rcaffumed  the 
government,  and  continued  Governor  to  November,  as 
above  :  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Rockfbury  nearBofton, 
Anno  1720,  ast.  73  -,  he  left  furviving  fons,  Paul,  at 
prtfent  chief  Juftice  of  the  Province,  fee  p.  429,  and 
William,  who  ferved  in  the  fuccefsful  expedition  againft 
Porc-Koyal  of  L\\ccadie,  now  Annapolis-Royal  of  No- 
va-Scotia ;  he  was  after^yards  appointed  a  Judge,  and 
for  many  fucceeding  years  eleded  one  of  the  council, 
as  being  the  bell  acquainted  with  the  property  of  lands 
and  other  provincial  affairs ;  he  died  a  few  years  fincc^ 
a  great  lofs  to  this  country, 

William 
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William  Tailer,  Efq;  who  had  ferved  as  a  Colonel  of  a 
New-England  regiment  in  the  reduftiori  of  the  aforefaid 
Port  Royal ;  for  this  his  good  fervice,  he  was  appointed 
Lieut.-Governor  under  Governor  Dudley,  and  arrived  in 
Bofton  from  EngIand,06i:ob.  3, 1711:1715  he  aflumed 
the  command  in  chief,  as  Lieut.- Governor  under  Gover- 
nor Burgefs.  Col.Burgefs  did  not  come  over  to  his  Go* 
vernment,  and  was  fuperfeded  by  Col.  Samuel  Shute ; 
upon  Mr.  Shute's  arrival  in  Bofton,  Oftob.  4, 1 7 1 6,  Mr. 
Tailer*s  command  in  chief  devolved  upon  Col.  Shute; 
and  as  Lieut. -Governor  he  was  fuperfeded  by  Williani 
Dummer,  Efq-,  he  alternately  fuperfeded  Mr.  Dummer 
as  Lieut.-Governor  under  Governor  Belcher  1730  5  he 
died  at  his  houfc  in  Dorchefter  near  Bofton  1732.  He 
was  a  generous,  facetious,  good-natured  Gentleman. 

Samuel  Shute,  a  military  man,  Brother  to  Lord  Bar- 
rington,  was  appointed  Governor  March  14,  1715,16, 
by  the  foUicitation  of  Jonathan  Belcher,  Efq;  a  very  noted 
merchant  of  New-England,  and  afterwards  Governor 
there  :  Col.  Shute  arrived  in  Bofton  0<3:ob.  4, 1 716,  Mr. 
Dummer  (Icannot  avoid  heaping  encomiums  upon  him) 
was  his  Lieut.-Governor ;  Mr.  Dummer  an  honeft  man, 
his  knowledge  in  politicks  did  not  bias  him  ;  he  was  a 
natural  patron  of  his  country,  and  his  good  management 
in  the  Indian  war  during  his  adminiftration,  with  fmall 
expence,  will  perpetuate  his  memory  with  all  true  lo- 
vers of  New-England.  Col.  Shute,  being  a  good-natured 
cafy  Governor,  fome  ill-natured  deligning  men  in  the 
houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  attempted,  by  way  of  prece- 
dent (if  pafled)  to  encroach  upon  the  pr-erogative ;  Col. 
Shute,  inftead  offending  home,was  well  advifed  to  carry 
home  complaints*,  and  back  them  there.     Which  ac- 

• 

•  Governors  and  other  royal  officers  when  complaints  are  lodged, 
or  to  be  lodged  at  the  boards  in  Great-Britain,  pro  or  con ;  thefe 
officers  appearing  at  home  in  perfon>  always  turns  to  their  beft  ac- 
counts. Attorneys  or  Agents  do  not  anfwer  fo  well ;  many  inftances 
may  be  produced,  but  the  cafe  is  notorious. 

cordingly 
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cordingly  he  did,  Nov.  1722  ;  being  feven  complaints 
againft  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  encroaching  upon 
the  royal  prerogative,  fee  p.  379;  he  obtained  a  re- 
drefs  of  all  thefe  complaints  ;  being  aged  not  fit  to  go 
abroad,  for  his  good  fervices  he  obtained  a  penfion  of 
400^.  fterling  per  annum  for  life. 

Upon  Governor  Shute's  going  home,  the  chief  com- 
jnand  in  the  adminiftration,  devolved  upon  Lieut.-Go- 
vernorDummer,whofe  good  adminiftration  isuniverfally 
celebrated,  and  requires  no  encomium  of  mine  :  He  is  4 
alive  and  in  good  health  at  this  prefent  writing  ;  he  con- 
tinued Commander  in  chief  till  the  arrival  of  Governor 
Burnet  in  Bofton,  July  19,  1728-,  upon  Governor  Bur- 
net's death,  Sept.  7,  1729,  he  was  again  in  the  chair, 
until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Belcher,  April  8,  1730. 

William  Burnet,  Efq;  afonofthe  celebrated  Bifliop 
Burnetof  SaIifbury,anoted  divine,  politician,  antiquary, 
and  hiftorian ;  this  Mr.  Burnet  was  Comptroller-General 
of  the  cuftomsin  Great-Britain,  with  a  falary  of  1200/. 
fterl.per  annum-,  he  exchanged  withGovernor  Hunter  of 
New-York,  whofe  health  required  his  going  home.— 
Upon  the  acceflion  of  our  piefent  King  GEORGE  II, 
Col.  Montgomery  a  favourite  was  appointed  Governor  of 
New- York,  and  Mr.Burnec  inNov.  1727,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay;  he  ar- 
rived in  Bofton,  July  13,  1728,  he  died  there  Sept.  7, 
1729,  much  lamented.  When  in  the  government  of 
New-York,he  was  ufeful  in  promoting  natural  hiftory, 
by  a  quadrant  of  a  large  radius,  and  well  divided;  by  a 
good  telefcope  of  1 8  feet ;  and  by  a  fecond  pendulum 
of  large  vibrations,  he  made  feveral  good  aftronomical 
obfervations,  towards  afccrtaining  latitudes,  longitudes, 
&c.  in  that  Province. 

Lieut.-Governpr  Dummcr,  upon  Mr.-Burnet's  death, 
was  chief  in  the  adminiftration  for  feveral  months,  until 

the 
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the  arrival  of  Governor  Belcher,  Aug.  8, 1730.  Jona- 
than Belcher,  Efq;  a  native  of  New- tngland,  of  a  good 
clear  paternal  eftate,  and  confcquently  of  a  true  natural 
intereft  in  the  country  •,  in  his  younger  days  had  a  very 
liberal  and  polite  education,  having  vifited  many  courts 
in  Europe,and  particularly  was  well  received  at  the  court 
of  Hanover.  During  his  government  he  religioufly  ad- 
hered to  his  inftruftions :  If  he  had  been  continued  two 
or  three  years  longer  in  the  adminiftration,our  pernicious 
fraudulent  paper-currency  would  have  all  been  cancelled, 
whereas  ever  fihce  his  difmiflion  it  has  pejorated.  He 
waf  fuperfeded  by  Governor  Shirley's  commiffion  for 
Governor,  which  arrived  Auguft  14,  174 1.  There  were 
by  artifice  feveral  complaints  againft  Governor  Belcher 
lent  home  partly  from  New-England,and  partly  hatched 
in  London ;  which  have  Gnce  been  difcovered  to  be  falfe 
and  forged..  I  fhall  mention  a  few  of  them  :  1.  That  he 
was  a  friend  to  the  fraudulent  Land-Bank  fchemc ;  where- 
as it  has  fince  evidently  appeared,  that  he  was  offered  by 
the  Land-Bank  managers,  a  retaining  fee  of  fome  thou- 
fands  of  pounds  (appropriated  for  himfelf,  or  a  fubfequeitf 
Governor)  to  conciliate  his  countenance  in  the  affair, 
and  to  promote  the  managers  to  offices  of  honour,  pro- 
fit and  truft-,  with  a  Land-Bank  promife  to  promote 
the  Governor's  intereft  in  the  houfe  of  Reprefentatives, 
(being  a  Land-Bank  or  debtor's  houfe)  as  to  falary  and 
perquifites.  Mr.  Belcher  rejefted  this  proffer  with  dif- 
dain,  and  at  one  time  negatived  thirteen  of  their  eleft- 
cd  Councellors  (here  was  a  projeftion  fof  debtors  in  a 
Jegiflative  capacity  to  defraud  their  creditors,  by  depre- 
ciating the  debt)  and  difqualified  many  Juftices  of  the 
Peace,  promoters  of  thefe  unwarrantable  fchemes,  and 
mifchievous  unlawful  undertakings,  as  exprelTed  in  the 
aft  of  parliament,  1741.  2.  A  letter  figned  by  five 
forged  hands,  to  Sir  Charles  Wager  firft  of  the  Admiralty- 
Board,  intimating,  that  Mr.  Belcher  countenanced  the  , 
tinibermen,  in  cutting  off  mailing  white  pine  trees,  to 
be  converted  into  logs  for  deal-boards.  3.  A  fpurious 
Vol.  I.  H  h  letter 
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letter  under  a  fuppofititious  cover  of  Benjamin  Colman, 
D.D.  to  Mr.  Holden  (a  diffenter)  a  diredor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  of  great  influence ;  this  letter  fays,  that 
the  concerned,  are  many  of  the  principal  minifters  of  the 
Prefbyterian  and  Congregational  perfuafion  in  New  Eng- 
land. No  figners  to  this  letter,  alledging,  that  their  fign- 
ing  might  be  the  occafion  of  their  utter  ruin  by  Mr.  Bel- 
cher, but  promife  upon  Mr.  Belcher's  being  fuperfeded 
to  publifh  all  their  names.  This  letter  intimates  that 
Governor  Belcher,  by  his  intimacy  and  frequent  confer- 
ences with  the  Rev.  Commiflary  P — e  and  Dr.  C r, 

Minifters  of  the  church  of  England,  was  contriving  the 
ruin  of  the  diflenting  intereft  in  New  England — Theft 
with  fome  other  villainous  complaints  and  fuggeftions 
occafioned  the  removal  of  Mr.  Belcher.  Upon  his  going 
home,  he  evinced  all  thefe  complaints  to  be  forged,  falfe 
or  frivolous  -,  and  the  court,  in  the  interim  conferred 
upon  him  the  Government  of  the  New  Jerfeys,  where  he 
is  at  prefent,  happy  in  the  affedtions  of  the  people.  A 
fhort  account  of  the  abandoned  contrivers  and  managers 
of  Mr.  Belcher's  affair,  is  referred  to  the  appendix. 

William  Shirley,  Efq;  a  Gentleman  of  the  law,  who 
had  refided  and  praftifed  law  in  New-England  for  fome 
years,  fucceeded  Mr.  Belcher,  in  Auguft  1 741,  and  con- 
tinues Governor  at  this  writing,  December  1748.    A 
Gentleman  in  the  adminiftration  (ante  obitum  nemo^  that 
is  before  his  political  death)  is  not  to  be  ufed  with  free- 
dom ;  it  is  a  trefpafs  againft  the  fubordination,  requifitc 
in  fociety  :  therefore  I  muft  defer  the  fhort  account  of 
this  Gentleman's  perfonal  charafter  and  adminiftration 
\o  the  appendix;  left,  if  applauded,  it  might  be  deemed 
adulation  and  flattery  •,  or  if  cenfured',  may  be  conftrued 
infult,  detraftion,   and  refentment ;  which  are  notcon- 
fiftent  with  the  charafter  of  an  impartial  hiftorian— Our 
prefent  Lieut.-Govcrnor,  fucceflbr  of  Col.  Tailer,  is 
Spencer  Phips,  Efq;  a  country- Gentlemai^  adopted  name 
and  heir  by  aft  of  aflfembly  to  Sir  William  Phips. 

Thefc 
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Thefe  are  the  Governors  and  Lieutenant  or  Deputy- 
vjovernors  appointed  at  home,  from  the  date  of  the 
«ew  charter  1 691,  to  December  1748  j  the  other  royal 
officers,  referved  by  charter,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
court  of  Great-Britain  are  the  Secretary,  and  Judge  of 
Vice- Admiralty :  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  annex 
a  Ihort  account  of  their  fucceffion. 

Secretaries.,  Ifaac  Addington,Efq;  the  firft Secre- 
tary was  appointed  by  tne  charter,  during  plcafure,  he 
was  a  perfon  of  great  integrity ;  he  died  1715,  andwai 
fucceeded  by  Capt.  Woodward,  a  military  man,  and  of 
good  learning  ;  Mr.  Woodward  refigned  1717,  in  fa- 
vour of  Mr,  Willard,  an  honeft,  upright  and  pious  Gen- 
tleman j  he  continues  Secretary  at  this  prefent  writing* 

The  charter  rcferves  to  the  crown  the  exercife  of  any 
Admiral  court  or  jurifdidion,  by  commiltions  to  be 
iflued  under  the  great  feal  of  Gieat-Britain,  Or  under, 
the  feal  of  the  High  Admiral,  or  of  the  Commiffioners 
for  executing  the  office  of  High  Admiral.  This  court 
of  Vice- Admiralty  confifts  of  a  Judge,  a  King's  Advo- 
cate, a  Regifter,  and  a  Marflial.  A  fole  Judge  without 
a  Jury,  in  cafes  of  high  confequcnce ;  and  this  Judge 
too  frequently  appointed  at  random,  feems  to  be  an  er- 
ror in  the  conftitution :  It  is  true,  there  may  be  an  ap- 
peal to  a  court  of  Delegates  in  Great- Britain. 

The  fucceffion  of  Judges,  was,  viz. 

Wait  Winthrop,  Efq;  May  21, 1 699,2lppointcd  Judge 
of  Admiralty  for  New- York,  Maflachufetts-Bay,  Con- 
.nefticut,  Rhode-Ifland,  and  New-Hamplhire. 

Mr.  Atwood,  Judge  of  Admiralty  for  the  Colonies 
.of  New-Hampfhire,  Maflachufetts-Bay,  Rhode  Ifland, 
Conne6licut,New-York,and  the Jerefys ;  being  the  Nor- 
thern diftrift  of  Cuftom-houfe  officers.  He  appointed 
Nov.  10,  1701,  Mr.  Newton  his  deputy.* 

Roger  Mompeffdn,  Efq;  April  i,  1703,  had  a  com- 

H  h  2  miflion 
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miflion  as  Judge  for  Ncw-HampfhirCjMaffachufctts-Bay, 
Rhode  Ifland,  Conncfticut,  New- York  and  Jcrfcys. 

Nathanael  By  field,  Efq-,  Dec.  13,  1703,  had  the  like 
commiflion. 

John  Mcnzies,  Elij;  of  the  faculty  of  Advocates  in 
Scotland,  appointed  Judge,  Aug.  26,  17 15,  for  New- 
Hampftiire,  Maffachufetts-Bay,  and  Rhode-Ifland. 

Upon  the  death  of  Judge  Menzies,  1728,  Robert 
Auchmuty,  Efq;  was  appointed  by  Governor  Burnet, 
Judge  pro  tempore, 

Nathanael  Byfield  (formerly  the  Judge  of  Admiralty) 
was  appointed  Judge  by  Governor  Burnet  -,  and  confirm- 
ed from  home,  Nov.  5, 1 728,  as  Judge  for  NeW-Hamp- 
fliire,  Maffachufctts-Bayi  and  Rhode-Ifland. 

The  abovefaid  Robert  Auchmuty,  Efq;  fuccceded 
him  Sept.  6, 1733. 

Mr,  Auchmuty  was  fuperfeded  by  Chambers  Ruffcl, 
Efa;  Sept.  1747. 

All  the  officers  of  this  court  of  Vice- Admiralty  have 
a  power  of  fubftituting  or  deputizing.  The  prcfent  De- 
puty Judge  is  George  Cradock,  E(q-,  of  many  years 
experience  in  this  court. 

Befides  this  court  of  Vice- Admiralty,  in  each  of  the 
Provinces  and  Colonies  there  is  a  Judiciary  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty for  tryal  of  piracies  and  other  crimes  commit- 
ted upon  the  High  Seas ;  the  Members  of  this  court  arc 
various  in  the  various  Colonies ;  in  theProvince  of  Maf- 
fachufetts-Bay, the  Judges  are,  the  Governor,  the  Coun- 
cil, the  Secretary,  thejudge  of  Vice- Admiralty,  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  King's  ftation  (hips  of  war,  the  Surveyor-Ge- 
neral of  the  northern  diftrift  of  cuftoms,  and  the  Col- 
leftor  of  the  Cuftoms  for  the  Port  of  Bofton. 

The  furvey  of  the  royal  timber,  efpecially  ofmaft* 
ing  trees,  extends  over  the  Northern  Provinces  and  Co- 
lonies :  the  officers  are  appoined  from  home,  and  arc 
a  Surveyor  General,  with  four  fubordinatc  Surveyors ; 
the  whole  charge  of  this  furvey  is  800 1.  fteri.  per  annum, 

with 
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with  confiderable  riding  charges,  paid  by  the  Navy-' 
Office. 

The  officers  belonging  to  the  colledions  of  cuftoms 
arc  from  home  appointed  by  the  T^cafury-Board,  and 
warranted  by  the  commiflioners  of  the  cuftomfs  in  Great- 
Britain.  In  this  province  there  are  but  two  coUedtions, 
Bofton  and  Salem. 

A  Deputy. Auditor,  is  commiflloned  by  the;,  Auditor- 
General  in  Great-Britain,  to  audit  the  Treafurer's  pro- 
vincial accounts;  but  anno  1 721,  this  was  declared  by 
the  General  Aflembly  of  the  Province,  to  be  inconfiftent 
with  their  charter  5  it  never  is  put  in  execution. 

Some  account  of  the  fecond  negative  in  the  legiflature  of  the 
Province  of  Majfachufetts-Bdy ;  that  is^  of  the  ISng^s  or 
Governor'' s  CounciL  called  the  Honourable' Board. 

This  Council  confifts  of  28  Affiftants  or  Counfellors, 
to  be  advifing  and  affifting  to  the  Governor,  and  to  con- 
ftitute  one  negative  in  the  legiflature,  analogous  to  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  in  Great-Britain.  The  firft  fet  were  ap- 
pointed in  the  charter,and  to  continue  until  the  laft  Wed- 
nefday  in  May  1693,  and  until  others  fliall  be  chofen  in 
their  ftead.  I  do  here  infer  t  the  names  of  the  2?  Cbun- 
fellors  appointed  by  charter,  whereof  there  are  none  fur- 
viving  at  this  prefent  writing,  as  it  is  an  honour  to  their 
families  or  pofterity. 

Simon  Broadftreet    *  Bartholomew  Gidney 

John  Richards  John  Hathorn 

Nathanael  Saltonftall  Eliflia  Hucchinfon 

Wait  Winthrop  ^  Robert  Pike 

John  Phillips  *  'Jonathan  Curwin 

James  Ruflel              *  John  Joliffe 

Samuel  Sewall  Adam  Winthrop 

Samuel  Appleton  Richard  Midlecot 

H  b  3  John 
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John  Foftcr  William  Bradford 

Peter  Serjeant  John  Walley 

Jofeph  Lyndc  Barnabas  Lothrop 

Samuel  Hcyman  John  Alcot 

Stephen  Mafon  Samuel  Daniel 

Thomas  Hinkley  Sylvanus  Davis,  Efqrs. 

*'  Yearly  once  ii^  every  year  hereafter,  the  aforefaid 
nuniber  of  28  ^ouncellors  (hall  be  by  the  general  court; 
or  affembly  newly  chofen,  i.  e.  of  the  proprietors  or  in- 
habitants in  the  old  colony  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  18 ; 
formerly  New  Plymouth,  4 ;  formerly  the  province  of 
Maine,  3 ;  Duke  of  York's  former  property,  lying 
between  Sagadahock river  and  Nova-Scotia,  i."  Two 
-  Cpunfellors  more  to  be  chofen  at  large. 

The  Counfellors  are  annually  chofen  lafl:  Wednefday 
of  May,  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  laft  year's  (^ounfellors, 
and  the  new  houfe  of  reprefentatives.  This  negative 
is  called  The  Board. 

There  feems  to  be  fome  inconvenlencies  in  the  conftir 
tution  of  this  negative ;  they  may  be  intimidated  by 
the  firft  negative,  the  Governor,  as  ^e  has  a  power  of 
negativing  any  Counfellor's  eleftion,  without  adducing 
reafons ;  they  ftand  in  awe  of  the  niembers  of  the 
third  negative,  as  to  their  eleftion  by  the  houleof 
reprefentatives  J  thus  they  appear  not  to  be  free 
agents. 

The  Council  are  afllfting  to  the  Governor  (feven 
makes  a  board)  by  their  advice  and  confent  in  appoint- 
ing of  all  civil  officers,  excepting  thofe  of  the  Finances. 

The  Governor  and  Council  have  the  probate  of  wills, 
of  granting  adminiftrations  and  pf  divorces;  they  ap- 
point a  fubordinate  Judge  of  probates  in  e^ch  county. 

The  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the 
Council,  nominates  and  appoints  Judges,  Commiflioners 
of  OycrandTerminer,  Sheriffs Juftices  of  thePeace,  and 
other  officers  to  our  Council  and  courts  of  juftice  be- 
Ipnging  i  provided  that  np  fuch  appointment  be  made 

witjiovl 
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without  fummons  ifliied  out  feven  days  before  fuch  no- 
mination or  appointment,  unto  fuch  of  the  faid  Coun- 
fcUors,  as  ihall  be  at  that  time  refiding  within  our  faid 
province. 

Formerly  under  the  old  charter  the  Counfe  llorsor 
Afliftants  were  elefted  by  the  votes  of  the  fitemen  of 
the  colony,  as  is  the  prefent  praftice  of  the  neighbour- 
ing colonies  of  Connefticut  and  Rhode-Ifland ;  but  un- 
der the  new  charter  (as  before-mentioned)  they  are  an- 
nually chofen  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  old 
board  of  Counfellors,  and  of  the  new  houfe  of  Repre- 
lentatives,— iAlthough  their  eleftion  is  annual,  the  for- 
mer Counfellors  are  generally  continued ;  laft  eleftion 
1748,  they  were  all  continued. 

When  the  new  charter  firft  took  place,  the  allowance 
or  wages  of  a  Counfellor  was  5  s.  per  day  exchange 
with  London,  133  1.  New-England  for  100 1.  fterling; 
at  prefent  their  Wages  are  30  s.  per  day  exchange  with 
London,  eleven  hundred  pounds  New-England,  for 
one  hundred  pounds  fterling,  Chriftmas  1748  ;  in  this 
proportion  a  multiplied  public  paper-credit  in  bills  has 
depreciated  the  New-England  currency;  a  vaft  progref- 
live  lofs  in  all  perfonal  cftates,  fpecialties  excepted*. 

•  We  maft  not  reckon  depreciations  indifFerentlv  by  public  allow- 
ance advanced,  becaufe  the  variation  does  not  oblerve  every  where 
the  fame  proportion,  v.  g.  the  iiril  allowance  to  Counfellors  was  s  9. 
currency  per  day,  at  prefent  it  is  i^os.  which  i«  fix  for  one,  deprecia- 
tion allowance ;  the  Governor *s  allowance  was  500],  cotnmon  cur- 
rency per  ann.  at  prefent  it  is  9,60®  1.  old  tenor,  or  common  cur- 
rency, which  is  about  nineteen  for  one ;  fo  much  the  Governor  is  at 
prefent  favoured  by  the  houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  while  they  them- 
felves  accept  of  20  s.  prefent  currency  old  tenor,  for  the  original  3  s. 
per  day,  which  is  only  fix  and  two  thirds  for  one.  This  difference  ia 
proportions,  is  eafily  accounted  for,  and,  if  reijuifite,  fhall  be  taken 
notice  of  in  the  appendix. 

H  h  4  Some 
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Some  account  of  the  third  Negative  in  the  legijlature  of  the 
province  of*  Maffachufetts-^ay ;  called  the  Honour  ahU 
Houfe  of  Reprefentatives. 

.  The  province  of  Maflachufetts-Bay  is  reprefented  in 
their  lower  houfe,  not  by  a  deputation  from  counties,  ci- 
ties and  boroughs,  as  inGreat-Britain,  and  in  feme  of  the 
Britifh  colonies  -,  but  from  certain  diftrifts  of  land  or 
country,  incorporated  by  the  names  of  townfliips,  very 
unequal  in  extent;  thus  Springfield  contains  upwards  of 
100,000  acres,  Medford  does  not  exceed  2000  acres; 
but  generally  they  are  the  value  of  fix  miles  fquare,  be- 
ing nearly  23,000  acres :  their  number  of  inhabitants 
is  as  various,  and  confift  of  one  to  five  parifhes. 

The  charter  declares  *'  each  of  the  faid  towns  and 
places,  being  hereby  impowered  to  eleft  and  depute  two 
pcrfons  and  no  more,  to  ferve  for  and  reprefent  them 
relpedively  in  the  faid  great  general  court  or  aflembly. 
**  To  which  great  general  court  or  aflfembly,  to  be 
*'  held  as  aforefaid,  we  do  hereby,  for  us,  our  heirs 
^'  and  fucceflbrs,  give  and  grant  full  power  and  autho- 
**  ritjf  from  time  to  time,  to  direft,  appoint,  and  de- 
•'  dare,  what  number  each  county,  town,  and  place, 
^*  fliall  eleft  and  depute,  to  ferve  for,  and  reprefent 
**  them  relpeftively,  in  the  faid  great  and  general  court 
«  or  aflembly." 

This  laft  claufe  gives  a  very  great  latitude  to  our  ge- 
neral afllemblies  to  regulate  the  reprefentation  of  the 
country,  i.  The  charter  fays,  each  place  is  impowered  • 
to  depute  two  perfons  and  no  more ;  Bofton  is  allowed 
'  to  fend  four ;  it  is  true,  that  equitably,  confidering  their 
taxes  and  number  of  inhabitants  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  colony  reprefentation;  they  might  be  allowed 
to  fend  twenty,  but  fuch  proportions  are  not  obferved 
in  Great  Britain  our  mother-country,  perhaps  for  reafons 

•  So  called,  from  the  name  of  the  tribe  of  Indians  living  therc- 
aboutb,  when  the  EngUfh  iirfl  began  fetdcments  there. 

of 
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of  ftate.  2.  By  afts  of  Aflembly  all  townlhips  under 
120  qualified  voters  are  reftricled  to  fend  one  and  no 
more,  whereas  by  charter  any  townlhip  may  fend  two. 
3.  The  charter  does  not  limit  the  number  of  qualified 
voters  in  any  townlhip  or  place  conftituted,  to  enable 
them  to  fend  reprefentatives  -,  they  feem  to  be  limited 
by  adts  of  aflembly,  but  with  this  reafonable  qualifica- 
tion, that  no  townfhip,  confifting  of  lefs  than  80  legal 
voters  ihall  be  obliged^  tflat  is  fined  for  the  not  fending 
of  a  Reprefentative.  4.  Lately  (by  inftruftion  to  the 
Governor,  or  otherways,  I  am  not  certain)  this  province 
hath  conftituted  townihips,  with  all  town  or  corpora- 
tion privileges,  excepting  that  of  deputing  Reprefenta- 
tives to  the  general  aflembly ;  tho*  the  charter  exprefly 
fays,  that  they  all  may  fend  Reprefentatives  :  it  is  true, 
that  the  multiplying  of  townlhips,  efpecially  by  fub- 
dividing  old  large  well-regulated  townfhSps^,  into  many" 
fmall  jangling  towrifhips,  has  been,  not  "many  yean 
ago,  praftifed  with  particular  views ;  but  has  occa- 
fioned  an  f  inconvenient  number  of  Reprefentatives ; 
the  fmall  townlhips,  undir  80  voters,  being  qualified 
to  fend,  but  not  obliged  to  fend  Reprefentatives^;  upon 
the  emergency  of  a  Governor's,  or  any  jiefigning  party 
intereft,  they  are  prompted  to  fend  a  Deputy  to  forward 
ibme  party  affair. 

Incorporating  of  townfhips  with  all  other  town  pri- 
vileges, excepting  that  of  fending  Reprefentatives  5 
feems  to  be  inconfiftent  with  that  privilege  eflTential  to 
the  conftitution  of  Great- Britain,  viz.  that  all  freeholders 

f  Maflachufetts^'Bay  government,  though  lately  curtailed,  at  pre^ 
fent  do  fummon  about  1 50  Reprefentativesy  being  more. than  all  or 
the  following  five  provinces. 

New  York  27 

Eaft  and  Weft  New-Jerfejis  zz 

PenfylvaniA  proper  or  higher  30 

The  three  lowicr  counties  .  \  18 

gout;)i-Carplina  4* 
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of  40s.  per  annum  income,  and  others  l^ally  qualified 
are  to  be  reprefented  in  the  legiflaturc  and  taxation ;  as 
in  New-England  there  are  no  county  reprelentations, 
and  as  they  are  not  in  the  humour  of  being  reprefented 
by  counties  though  agreeable  to  charter ;  it  feems  con- 
fonant  to  the  conftitution,  and  will  at  the  fame  time  ob- 
viate the  above  inconveniencies,  that  is,  that  two,  three, 
four,  or  more  of  thefe  new  or  fmall  Townfhips,  be  joined 
in  fending  one  or  two  Reprefentatives,  after  the  model, 
fettled  by  the  articles  of  Union  in  Great-Briton,  for  the 
iinail  Parliament-Towns  in  Scotland  or  North-Britain  *. 

By 

•  Our  Plantations  in  America,  New-England  excepted,  have  been 
generally  fettled,  1 .  By  malecontents  with  the  adminiftrations  from 
time  to  iitnfi ;  2.  By  fraudalent  debtors,  as  a  refuge  from  their 
creditors ;  3.  And  by  convids  or  criminals,  who  chofe  cranfporta- 
lion  rather  than  death.  *  Thefe  circumftances  make  the  joft  dyil 
adminiftration  in  the  colonies  a  difHcult  performance.  An  indebted, 
abandoned,  and  avaricious  Governor,  in  collufion  with  fuch  mifcre- 
ants  or  villains,  is  capable  of  doing  great  iniquity  and  damage  in  a  Pro- 
vince; therefore  the  court  of  Great-Britain  ought  to  be  very  dr- 
cumfped^,  and  appoint  men  of  probity  and  wifdom,  for  Govemon 
the  only  checks ;  the  recommending  minifler,  may  be  interrogated: 
It  this  Candidate,  or  his  wife,  any  relatior,  particular  friend,  or 
amic&  ?  but  we  mtft  not  infift  upon  Utopian  governments. 

The  incident  difficulties  which  may  arife  between  a  Governor  ia 
high  power,  and  a  licentious  people,  are  problems  not  eafily  folved; 
liberty  without  obedience  is  confufion,  and  obedience  without  li- 
berty is  flavery ;  to  fupport  a  coercive  power  over  a  giddy  people, 
^nd  to  fecure  the  people  againil  the  abufe  of  this  power,  are  difficult 
problems. 

When  the  generality  of  9  province  arc  difgufted  with  their  Go- 
vernor, let  the  occafion  of  this  difguft  be  any  how ;  perhaps  it 
may  be  advifeablf^  to  fuperfede  him  by  another  of  equal  or  more 
virtue  ^nd  oualiiicatjons  for  government,  efpecially  where  a  Gover- 
nor's avarice  and  villany  arc  notorious ;  we  gave  inftances  in  Low- 
ther  and  JDougl^fs. 

All  numerous  combinations,  afjbciations,  or  partnerships  in  an  ab- 
folute  Sovereignty,  or  depending  provinces,  tend  to  the  fubverfiOD, 
ruin,  or,  at  leai^,  confuif  on  of  the  focjety ;  we  have  a  notorious  in- 
ftance  of  this  in  the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  of  New-England, 
Anpo  1740,  acombination  of  Desperate  Debtors,  by  the  bubble 
A^e  of  {^and-Bank,  had  fbrined  a  prevailing  party,   which  not- 

withilanding 
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By  cuftom,  all  eleftions,  provincial,  county,  or  town; 
are  determined  not  by  the  major  vote,  but  by  the  ma- 
jority of  voters  j  becaufe  where  there  are  more  than  two 
candidates,  a  perfon  may  have  a  major  vote,  though^ 
not  a  majority  of  the  voters. 

The  votes  or  journal  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives, 
is  regularly  printed  at  a  public  charge,  one  copy  for 
each  townfliip,  and  one  copy  for  each  member. 

The  houfe  of  Reprefentatives  infift  upon  fcveral  pri- 

withflanding  of  their  being  timely  (ligmatized  and  damned  by  an  z6t 
of  the  Britifh  parliament,  their  influence  in  the  aflembly  continues 
to  prevail  to  this  time  1 749;  in  a  lucid  interval  anno  1 746,  journal 
p.  246.  the  houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  fay,  **  We  have  been  the 
means  of  effedually  bringing  diftrefs,  if  not  ruin  upon  ourfelves.*' 
-And  in  fummer  1748,  at  the.dcfire  of  the  houfe  of  Reprefentatives^ 
H  fall  is  appointed,  **  Upon  account  of  the  extreme  drought,  a  pu- 
liiihment  for  many  public  fins  we  have  been  guilty  of.'*  Thisfeems 
borrowed  from  the  account  of  a  general  faft  appointed  by  the  afiem- 
bly,  praying  God,  "  That  he  would  pardon  all  the  errors  of  his  fer- 
vants  and  people  in  a  late  tragedy  (meaning  the  affair  of  Salem 
ivitchcraft]  raifed  amongil  us  by  Satan  and  his  indruments/* 

Here  is  an  obvious  political  obfervation,  that  notwithflanding  the 
proceedings  of  a  community  may  be  much  perverted  or  vitiated  ; 
there  are  certain  boundaries  which  humanity  and  the  natural  affec- 
tion which  mankind  bear  to  their  progeny  canno^  exceed  ;    I  {hsiU, 
give  fome  few  l^te  inftances  of  it  in  this  provincial  government.—** 
1 748,  J  line  3,  the  board  of  Council  and  houfe  of  Reprefentatives  kk 
a  joint  meffage  to  the  Governor,  fay,  "  The  great  lofs  of  inhabi- 
tants for  hufbandry,   and  other  labour,  and  for  the  defence  of  an  iii«> 
land  frontier  of  about  300  ipiles ;  the  vaft  load  of  debt  already  con- 
traded,  and  the  unparalleled  growing  charge :  the  annual  charge 
pf  Connei^icut  government,  at  this  time  is  about  4000 1.  to  ^000 1, 
old  tenor,  whereas  Maflachufetts-Bay  government,  only  about  one 
third  larger,  is  at  the  annual  charge  (meaning  the  preient  year)  of 
400,000!.  old  tenor.  Moreover,  Connedticut  is  almoft  out  of  debt, 
^d  we  are  almoft  two  million^  in  debt ;  insupportable  diffi- 
cu  LTi  ES !"     In  the  fame  journal,  the  houfe  of  Reprefentatives  com- 
plain, that  many  thoufand's  of  inhabitants  have  been  carried  off  from 
us,  by  the  expedition  againft  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  by  the  cxpc- 
^tionagainftLoui/bourgh,  by  forming  and  recruiting  the  twoAmcri- 
fan  regiments  at  Louift)ourg,  the  protcAion  of  Nova- Scotia,  themain- 
l^iping  of  provincial  privateer  veifels^  and  the  defence  of  our  frontiers, 

vllege's. 
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yilcgps,  I  (hall  mention  a  few,  i.  The  Governor's  in- 
ftrudions  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  deport- 
ment, are  recommendatory,  but  not  obligatory  upon  the 
jrcprefentativcs  of  the  people.  New  England  was  no  mili- 
tary acquifition  or  conqueft  of  the  crown  (fuch  acquifi- 
tions,  until  formerly  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Great 
Britain,  are  by  the  prerogative  abfolutely  under  diredUon 
of  the  crown)  but  originally  and  eflentially  belon^ng 
to  the  dominions  of  England ;  and  therefore  afts  of 
parliament  only  are  obligatory ;  and  no  inftru£tion  pe- 
cuniary, procured  by  the  patron,  the  friend,  or  the 
money  of  a  Governor,  with  an  arbitrary  (perhaps)  an- 
nexed penalty,  of  incurring  the  difpleafure  of  the  Crown^ 
is  ftriftly  pbferved.     A  noted  and  repeated  inftance  of 
this  we  have  in  the  inftrudion  for  a  fettled  falary  upon 
the  Governor ;  moreover,  they  affert,  *'  That  they  arc 
at  liberty  to  vary  from  any  former  grants  to  GovernorSf 
&c.  Governor  Shute,  a  good  inoffenfive  man,  was  re- 
duced from  an  allowance  of  1 200 1.  per  ann.  common 
currency,  to  loool.     2.  That  the  council  may  only 

Anno  1 747 » the  Governor  infixing  upon  a  further  emiffion  of  thefe 

depreciating  bilb ;  the  reprefentatives,  tho^  a  paper- money  making 

houfe,  could  not  avoid  remontbrating,  **  If  we  emic  more  bills,  we 

,  apprehend  it  mufl  be  followed  by  a  great  impair,  if  not  utter  Xokd 

the  public  credit,  which  already  has  been  greatly  wounded.'* 

June  16.  The  Board  of  Council  remonftrate,  *'  the  neighboorisg 
provinces  have  been  at  little  or  no  expence  of  money  or  men ;  while 
.  this  province  is  reduced  to  the  utmoft  diHrefs,  by  bearing  almoft  the 
whole  burden  of  the  wars." 

**  With  public  taxes,  we  are  burdened  almoft  to  ruin.V —  '*  The 
province  is  at  a  prodigious  daily  charge,  beyond  their  ftrength/* 
**  Which  has  involved  us  in  a  prodigious  load  of  debt,  and,  in  a 
manner,  exhaufled  our  fubftance."  —  1746-7,  March  14.  The 
'  Hoofe  of  Reprefentatives  refolve,  "  That  not  only  from  the  immcnfc 
debt  the  province  is  loaded  with  from  the  Cape-Breton  expedition, 
but  alfo  from  the  decreafe  of  the  inhabitants ;  they  will  make  no  efia- 
blifhment  the  prcfcnt  year,-  for  any  forces  which  (hall  not  be  poftcd 
within  the  bounds  of  the  province."  —  **  Should  the  whole  fum  ex- 
pended in  the  late  expedition  againd  Cape- Breton,  be  reimburfedos, 
we  have  ftill  a  greater  debt  remaining,  than  ever  lay  upon  any  one 
cf  his  Majefty*s  governments  in  the  plantations. 

I  concur 
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concur  or  not  concur,  a  tax  or  any  other  money-bill, 
but  may  make  no  amendment ;  the  affair  of  fupplying 
the  treafury  always  originates  in  the  Houfe  of  Reprefen- 
tatives.      3.   Not  Jong  fince  all  accounts  of  public 
charges,  fome  very  trifling,  were  rendred,  audited,  and 
paffed  by  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  ;  not  only  at  a 
great  unneceffary  charge  (our  affembly-men  are  all  in 
pay)  of  upwards  of  lool.  per  day,  at  that  time,  for 
paffing  a  controverted  account  of  a  few  pounds  ;  but 
contrary  to   charter ;   the  words  of  the  charter  are, 
•*  The  aflembly  to  impofe  and  levy  proportionable  and 
tcafonable  afTefTments,    rates,   and  taxes ;    upon  the 
eftates  and  perfons  of  all  and  every  the  proprietors  or 
inh^itants  of  our  faid  province  or  territory  •,  to  be  if- 
fued  and  difpofed  of,  by  warrant  under  the  hand  of  the 
Governor  (rf  our  faid  province  for  the  time  being,  with 
the  advice  and  confent  of  the  council."     Some  years 
lince,  upon  complaint  home,  the  King  in  council  has 
explained  this  affair. 

In  this  article  we  fhall  have  frequent  occafion  to  men- 
tion money-affairs,  viz.  emifTions  of  public  provincial 
bills  of  credit,  called  paper- money  •,   fupplies  of  the 
treafury ;  annual  taxes,  falaries,  and  other  government 
chjirges ;  all  which  at  various  times  have  been  exprefled 
in  various  tenors  ;  viz.  Old  tenor,  middle  tenor,  new 
tenor  firft,  new  tenor  fecond,-  which  in  the  face  of  the 
bill  is  about  12  percent,  worfe  than  new  tenor  firft, 
but  from  the  inaccuracy  of  our  people,  and  an  aban- 
doned negleft  of  a  proper  credit,  pafs  indiflferently  at 
the  fame  value.     But  that  I  may  be  the  more  eafily  un- 
derftood,  I  (halU  by  means  of  a  fmall  table  (which  is 
the  moft  concife  and  diftinft  manner  of  reprefenting 
fu^h  things)  reduce  all  tenors  to  their  value  in  old  te- 
nor the  original,  and  to  this  time  1749,  the  denomi- 
*     nation  of  common  currency  :  arvd  to  prevent  the  read- 
er's trouble   in  reducing  the  value  of  our  old  tenor 
from  time  to  time  (as  it  has  been  generally  in  a  pro- 
greflive  ftate  of  depreciation  or  pejoration)  to  a  pro- 
per 
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per  ftandard  of  exchange  with  London,  or  value  per 
oz.  Mexico  filver.  The  exchange  with  London  is  lool* 
fterl.  for  — ^  I  have  added  the  acceflions  of  Governors, 
for  the  laft  half  century,  to  make  it  apparent  how  much 
our  paper  currency  has  depreciated  in  their  re(peftive 
^miniftrations. 


Periods 


A.D.I  702 

133 

1705 

^35 

«7»3 

150 

1716 

^75 

1717 

225 

1722 

270 

1728 

340 

»730 

380 

»737 

500 

1741 

550 

1749 

IIOO 

Exc.with  Lond  J  i  oz.  Silv. 

6s.  lod-r* 

7  s. 

8  s. 

9  s.  3  d. 

I2S. 

14  s. 

18  S. 

20  S. 

28  s. 

60  S.  "f-      J 


Accef.  of  Gov. 

Dudley 

ditto 

ditto 

Taylor  &  Shute 

ditto 

Dummer 

Burnet 

Belcher 

ditto 

Shirley 

ditto 


Exchange  continues  to  rife  rather  than  fall,  notwith* 
.ftanding  of  the  generous  reimburfement  granted  by  the 
Britifh  parliament,  towards  paying  off  our  provincial 
debts  incurred  by  a  private  corporation  adventure^  ia 
the  Cape  Breton  expedition  :  perhaps  the  merchants  and 
others  are  diffident,  and  fulped:  that  fome  fubfequent 
General  Aflembly  (with  the  countenance  of  a  fuitable 

-f  That  we  may  the  better  eftimate  the  differences  of  Mafladia- 
ietts  prefent  currency  from  the  prefent  value  of  currencies  in  the 
other  Britifh  plantations,  colonies  and  provinces ;  we  exhibit  thdr 
prefent  ( 1 748)  exchanges  with  London. 

Currency 
For  lool.  fieri.  New-England 

New- York 

Eaft-Jerfeys 

Weft-Jerfeys 

Penfylvania 

Maryland 


IIOO 

190 
190 
180 
180 


North- Carolina 

South-  Carolina 

Barbados 

Antegoa 

St.  Chriftophen 


Virginia   120  to  125) 


200  Jamaica 


1000 
750 
130 
17010180 
160 
140 


Governor) 
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Governor)  worfhipers  of  that  wicked  idol,  the  iniqui* 
tous,  bubling  paper- currency,  may  pervert  the  proper 
application  of  this  bounty  or  donation.  Something  of 
this  kind  has  lately  been  a  remora  at  home,  and  has 
prevented  the  province  from  receiving  of  it  by  their 
agents  hitherto. 

June  15.  At  the  commencement  of  the  new  charter 
jui  ifdiftion,  1692,  enafted,  a  continuance  of  the  local 
and  municipal  laws  of  the  old  charter  jurifdiftion,  if 
not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  until  Novem- 
ber 10  following. — The  fundamental  law  or  general 
political  principle  of  the  colonies  of  New-England,  is^ 
-that  natural  and  falutary  maxim,  Salus  populi  eft  fupre- 
ma  lex  •,  they  do  not  countenance  the  flavifh  doftrines 
of  non-refiftance,  paffivc  obedience,  hereditary  indea- 
feafible  right,  and  the  like. 

The  prefent  enafting  ftyle  is.  Be  it  enafted  by  the 
Governor,  Council,  and  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives. 

Thankfgivings  and  falls,  ever  lince<jovernor  Shute's 
complaints,  have  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Council,  at  the  defire  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives. 

Becaufe  all  ads  of  aflembly  are  required  by  the 
charter  to  be  fent  home  for  allowance  or  difallowance, 
therefore  many  things  are  done  by  the  name  of  Order 
or  Refolve. 

Late  years,  the  Governors  are  direfted  by  their  in- 
flxuftions  not  to  confent  to  bills  of  fundry  kinds,  until 
they  be  fent  home  for  approbation  —  Thus  it  is  in  the 
parliament  of  Ireland. 

The  General  Aflembly  by  their  accepting  of  an  expla- 
natory charter  upwards  of  thirty  years  fince;  have  cur- 
tailed the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  from  the  privilege 
of  eleding  their  own  Speaker  abfolutely-,  that  is,  a 
power  is  referved  to  the  Governor,  or  any  other  com- 
inander  in  chief,  to  negative  or  difapprove  any  Speaker 
clcfted  and  prefented  ;  and  that  the  Reprefentatives  io 
afl&mbled,  fhall  forthwith  eleft  any  other  perfon  to  be 
Speaker,  to  be  approved  or  difapproved,  in  manner  as 

aforefaid : 
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aforeiaid :  as  alfo  from  adjourning  of  themfelves,  not 
exceeding  two  days  at  •  a  time,  without  leave  from  the 
Governor,  or  any  other  commander  in  chief  of  the 
province. 

When  a  joint  Committee  of  both  Houfes  is  appoint- 
ed, generally  one  third  is  from  the  Council,  and  two 
thirds  from  the  Reprefentatives. 

Although  the  military,  are  the  abfolute  prerogative 
of  the  King,  and  of  his  Reprefentative  the  Governor  5 
the  Aflembly,  efpecially  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives, 
do,  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  in  faithfulnefs  to  their 
conftituents,  complain,  and,  in  fome  meafure  admooiih 
the  Governor :  We  (hall  adduce  a  few  late  infl:ances.-«< 
1746,  The  Houfe,  by  meffage  to  the  Governor,  fay, 
that  they  fufpedt  the  Governor's  inlifting  men  for  his 
Louifbourg  regiment,  out  of  the  imprefled  fronder 
forces :  The  Governor  denies  this,  but  acknowledges 
that  he  had  allowed  the  frontier  foldiers  to  be  inliftcdin 
the  Canada  expedition,  and  to  imprefs  men  in  their  place. 
*— It  does  not  appear  to  us  neceffary  or  convenient,  for 
this  government,  any  ways  to  concern  themfelvcs  in 
building  of  a  fort  at  the  great  carrying-place  from  Hud- 
fon's  River  to  Wood  Creek  in  the  government  of  New- 
York — The  forces,  particularly  upon  the  eaftern  fron- 
tiers, have  been  very  negligent  in  fcouting,  and  all  other 
military  fervices ;  there  have  been  many  ineffeftivcs,  in- 
habitants of  feveral  townfhips ;  to  do  duty  in  their  own 
townfliips,  have  been  inlifted,  paid,  and  vidualled, 
though  they  only  followed  their  own  private  bufineis, 
*'  this  is  very  abufive  to  the  government,  as  well  as  in- 
jurious to  thefe  expofvfd  parts/' —  1 747,  The  Aflembly 
reprefent  "  the  hu/bandry,  manufactures,  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  province  ;  have  fuffered  much  by  muldplied 
expeditions.".—  *'  We  have  by  our  paft  aftions  proved 
ourfelves  zealous  for  his  Majefty's  fervice ;  but  our  un- 
happindfs  is,  that  although  the  fame  difpoddon  re- 
mains, yet  we  are  in  a  manner  incapacitated  to  pror 
mote  ic  for  the  future. 

the 
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.  The  houfe  of  rcprefentatives  frequently  complain 
tff  their  being  involved  in  unneccffary  and  improper 
charges.  1747,  April  21,  "  We  apprehend  that  we 
have  made  confiderable  grants  for  the  proteftion  and  en- 
ccAiragement  of  the  fix  Indian  nations  of  New- York  go- 
.Vernmenr,  beyond  what  has  been  done  by  New- York 
itfelf,  in  whofe  borders  thefe  Indians  are  fituatcd. 

There  are  miany  altercations  amongft  the  three  nega* 
lives ;  when  this  happens  in  the  parliament  of  Great- 
Britain,  as  it  is  very  feidom,  it  is  as  a  prodigy ;  fuch  dif- 
ferences leiTen  the  refped  due  from  the  people  to  each 
negative  in  the  legiflature.  Each  of  thofe  negative^, 
moreover,  at  times  vary  *  from  themfelves,  by  contra* 

*  OurG — ^r — r,  for  certain  political  reafons,  which  we  (hall  not 
now  dive  into,  fees  meet  to  vary  from  time  to  time.—— Soon  after 
his  acceffion  June  1 742,  in  a  meiiage  to  thehoufe,  he  gives  wholfom^ 
paternal  advice,  i .  That  long  (efions  are  very  expend ve  to  the  pro* 
Vince.  2.  He  entreats  them  to  keep  the  province  clear  of  aebt» 
which  inftead  of  decreafiog»  will  continually  increafe  their  incum- 
•t)rances.— 3.  1741,  Auguft  17,  in  his  firft  fpeech,  '*  A  creditor  who 
lias  the  misfortune  of  having  an  out-flanding  debt»  of  the  value  of 
1 000 1.  fieri:.  contraAed  anno  1 730,  can  now  receive  no  more  in  our 
courts  of  jodacature  (unlefs  in  a  cafe  of  fpecialty)  than  the  value  of 
mboat  6^0  L  fterl.  the  great  injuftice  and  oppreflion  of  which*  upon 
41m  creditor,  has  a  great  tendency  to  introduce  a  fpirit  of  diflioncfty 
into  this  community.*'— -* 4.  1741,0^.  14,  **  Reftraints  upcne- 
niiffions,  wkich  his  Majefty  has  been  gracioufly  pleafed,  out  of  hit 
Internal  affeftion  to  his  people  to  do,  and  has  thereby  faved  fhii 

Sovinceifrom  greater  ruin/' — **  It  istheinjufticc  of  thofe  bills,which 
s  plmiged  us  into  thofe  difiiculties — in  feme  fubfequent  afTemblies 
^  the  ifecuring  to  every  creditor  the  juft  value  of  his  debt»  is  a  piect 
of  juftice  hitherto  unknown  to  your  laws,  or  couos  of  judicature** 
•-—J.  **  The  province  being  fo  long  accaflomcd,  to  eliimate  pro* 
vince  bills  of  public  credit,  according  to  their  nominal  value,  is  grown 
quite  infenfible  of  their  real  value.**-^i744,  Nov.  29,  he  well  ob« 
ferves  in  his  fpeech  with  regard  to  multiplying  paper  currency.  ''And 
can  fuch  a  proceeding  be  thought  bepeucial  to  the  country  ?  Can  it 
poffibly  be  deemed  either  prudent  with  refpe^l  to  yourfelves,  or  juft 
with  regard  to  your  pofterity  ? —  1 747-8,  Feb.  3.  "the  general  di* 
ftrefs   of  the  province,  arifing  from  the  extraordinanr  emiihons  of 

Sper-money,  whereby  the  value  thereof,  for  all  occauons  of  life,  is 
ik  fo  low,  and  is  ftiU  finking ;  and  thereby  the  eflatcs  of  orphans 

Voi.  I.  I  i  di^tory 
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diftory  fpecches,  meflages,  and  reconfidering  of  their 
votes.  I  write  with  the  liberty  and  freedom  which  is 
effential  to  the  Britifh  conftitution. 

and  widows^  and  of  many  others  who  have  no  remedy  in  their  pow- 
er, againd  th'i>  growing  evil,  daily  diminifhing  ;  which  muft  in  very 
little  time  briiig  many  good  families  to  ruin." 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion  ;  we  may  obferve,  that,  i  Of 
late  years,  the  feiTions  of  affembly,  are  longer  and  more  frequent, 
than  ever ;  for  infbince,  the  annual  afTembly  of  1 746,  did  fit  about  30 
weeks  at  the  daily  charge  (our  AfTembly -men  are  all  in  pay)  of  near 
1 50 1.  — 2.  Our  provincial  debt,  1 741 ,  when  Mr.  Belcher  was  fuper- 
feded,  was  about  130,000!.  at  prefent  1749,  it  is  about  twomUr 
lions.  —3.  '*  The  great  and  fudden  depreciations  of  province- bills, 
is  owing  to  the  immoderate  price  of  exchange  and  lilver.  —  4.  Jan. 
1 5,  I  741-2,  "  The  inftrnftion,  containing  a  rellraining  claufe  in  c-, 
mitting  bills  of  credit,  is  remitted  :  as  this  is  an  alteration,  which,  I 
am  perfuaded  (fpcech  to  the  Allismbly  )  will  be  very  agreeable  unto 
you,  and  has  been  occaftoned  through  my  acceflion  to  the  govern- 
ment; I  mention  it  to  you  with  no  small  Satisfaction  —  5.  In 
a  fpeech  to  the  Affembly,  **  from  1 71 8  to  1 743,  in  confhmt  prac- 
tice all  debts  upon  book,  note,  bond,  or  ihortgage,  were  difchargcd 
in  province  bills  penny  for  penny,  that  is,,  m  the  nominal  fam ; 
which  he  deems  to  be  equitable,  becaufe  both  creditor  and  debtor, 
tacitly  run  the  chance  of  the  rifmg  or  falling  of  thofe  bilk."    N.  B. 
This  was  the  common  cant  of  the  land  bank  managers  and  other 
debtors ;  the  forbearance  and  indulgence  of  creditors  is  ridiculed,  as 
much,  as  if  a  perfon  intruded  b)  another  with  money  or  «)ods, 
fhould  turn  barikrupt,  and  laugh  at  his  friend  for  his  truft,  ailedeing, 
that  it  was  in  his  option,  to  truft  or  not  truft  him.      How  provoainf . 
is  this,  to  an  honeft  n^an,  for  his  good  nature  and  compaifion,  to  have 
his  eftate  firfl  by  a  private,  and  afterwards  by  a  more  open  and  daring 
combination  of  the  debtors,  reduced  in  a  reverfe  proportion  of  1 2  s. 
to  303.  the  price  of  filvcr  from  anno  171  8  to  1  74',  and  from  ^os. 
to  60  s.  as  it  is  anno  1 749  ;  and  afterwards  be  latghcd  at  as  a  filly 
fooj. 

And  in  faft,  how  could  a  perfon  reir.cdy  himfclf  with  the  ftri^cft^ 
Tagacity  in  the  following  cafes  ?  A  man  lets  out  mon«  y  upon  mort- 
gage. May  i-^-*^,  exchange  with  London  6;ol.  currency  for  ro-:!, 
llcrl.;  in  the  fpace  of  three  years,  May  1 74?,  exchange  is  i  <-  o  I.  cur- 
rency for  1 00 1,  fieri. — a  creditor ali  this  time  c  annot  recover  his  mo- 
nc}',  becaufe  by  the  laws  of  the  province,  near  one  year  (by  appeals 
and  reviews)  is  required  to  bring  a  bond  ro  fina!  judgment,  and  the 
rauity  of  redemption  ib  three  years  more:  mcreovtr,  the  pbblick 

•   Upon 
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Upon  the  arrival  of  the  new  charter  of  the  province. 
of  Maflachufctts-Bay ;    their  firft  General  Affemblyi 

publick  loans,  and  tlie  private  bank  loans  were  conditioned  at  i  o  to. 
1 5  years  forbearance,  which,  with  the  abovefaid  four  years  additio* 
nal ;  makes  an  unavoidable  forbearance  of  1 4  to  19  years  :  further, 
fome  of  the  loan  1 7 1 6 .  (a  great  damage  to  the  publick)  is  not  fued 
out  at  this  preenc  writing.  How  is  it  poflTibleto  provide  againft  the 
continued  great  depreciations  during  (q  many  years? 

As  it  does  not  belong  to  any  provincial  aflembly,  to  explain  a^s* 
of  parliament ;  becaufe  they  may  be  deemed  i'ufficient  to  executo 
therxilelves,  under  the  agency  of  the  colony  executive  courts ;  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  flatefman  fufHcient,  to  account  for  a  bill  brought 
into  our  court  of  legiflature  yearly,  for  thefc  eight  years  laft  pad  ; 
entitled,  A  Bill  for  the  more  fpeedy  finiihin^  of  the  Land-Bank 
fcheme ;  as  it  is  never  brought  to  an  ifTue,  perhaps  fome  may  call  it, 
rather  a  Bill  of  Grace. 

Governor  Shirley,  in  his  fpeech,  Odober  14,  1741,  "  Nothing 
is  more  eafy,  than  to  fecure  to  every  creditor  his  juft  due,  let  the  bills 
depreciate  never  fo  much,  by  enabling  the  King's  judges  to  do  juf- 
tice  to  every  creditor  in  that  particular — It  is  the  injuftice  of  our  bills: 
which  has  plunged  us  into  thefe  difficulties.'*  But  as  this  advice  has* 
not  been  followed  or  repeated,  the  creditors  have  generally  fufFered 
in  the  reverfe  proportion  of  60  to'  30  in  a  few  years  ;  fuch  is  the  ma- 
lignant nature  of  this  depafcent  ulcer,  that  nothing  but  the  extirpa- 
tion or  excifion  of  this,  can  fave  our  body  politick.    Delenda  eft, 

J  dciire  readers,  not  afFeded  with  paper  currendes,  may  excufc 
prolixity  5  when  this  vile  chimsera,  or  moniler,  comes  in  my  way,  I 
cannot  contain  myfelf. 

This  f<.heme  for  fraudulent  debtors  to  cheat  their  creditors,  was 
fifft  projedled,  anno  1714,  by  J.  C.  The  maxim,  or  bafis  was,  by 
multiplied  emiffions,  to  depreciate  the  nominal  value  of  our  currency  j 
thus  the  difference  between  the  nominal  value,  at  any  time  when 
paid,  and  its  real  value  when  lent  or  contra6led  for ;  was  a  fraudu- 
lent gain  to  the  debtor,  and  a  very  injurious  lofs  to  the  honefl  creditor; 
for  inftance,  anno  171 3,  exchange  with  London  150I.  currency  for 
100  1.  fterl. — at  prefent  i749,by  depreciations  we  are  at  i  locl.  cur- 
rency for  100 1.  fterl.  that  is  in  fucccfiive  dealings,  the  creditor  has 
loft  fix  in  fcven  of  his  debts  or  contra^^ts,  which  is  the  debtor^s  crafty 
g^in.  There  were  various  effays  made  from  time  to  time,  to  arrive 
CO  this  depreciation,  the  laft  was  miraculoufty  the  moft  fuccefsful. 
I .  Emitting  bills  of  publick  credit,  not  only  for  the  ordinary  and  ne- 
ccftary  charges  of  government,  but  for  publick  loans  to  private  per- 
fons,  viz.  anno  1714,  ;o,oool.  anno  1716,  ioo,ocol.  anno  1721, 
50,000  1.  anno  1727,  6o,ood  1.  at  long  credit;  this  had  a  confider* 
m^le  effect  in  favour  of  debtors,  but  ibme  ipconveniencies  and  in- 
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or  legiflature  convened  in  June  169a ;  in  the  firft  place 
they  continued  tht  niunicipai  laws  (not  repugnant  to 

IbuAkms  pot  a  ftop  to  it.  t.  Poftponing  the  cancelling  of  emifEois; 
ihiia  eninons  yctHjr  ifialHpliedy  Hod  the  cancelling  of  them  delayed, 
increafed  thu  flood  of  a  bale  caitency .  5.  Notes  of  private  aflopi- 
ciont  defigned  to  be  npon  a  par,  current  with  publick  bills  of  crcdk, 
would  have  multiplied  this  falfe  currency  immenfely  ;  but  from  pri* 
Tate  complaint!  fent  home,  this  was  tnmied  in  esUbrio,  bj  a6tof  the 
Britifh  parliament,  1741.  4.  At  length  by  multiptied  ezpenfive 
expeditions,  they  comjpafled  their  defigos  to^  the  gr^ueit  extent,  or 

S)M.  Mi  flms  ultra,  which,  itis  tO  behojped^  thejparliaonentof  Grest 
ritain,  in  their  wonted  goodnefs,   will  rtUdfy  in  that  prefeat- 
feffion. 

I  am  forry  that,  upon  any  occafiori,  6t  in  aAy  re(j^e6l,  I  ihooU 
give  offence  to  any  particular  peribn,  ot  to  anv  Udmoer  ^iien :  it 
is  not  from  malice  or  refentment :  it  cannot  be  imafdned,  that  ia 
courfe,  writing  unavoidable  hiHorical  truths,  I  ihoiud  defignedly 
and  malicioufly  refled  upon  the  country  and  its  munitipal  juriiai^n; 
this  is  my  aitera  fatrim,  from  upwards  of  thirty  years  refioence. 

However,  the  creatures  of  any  miniftry  at  home  may,  botk  umn 
to  time,  find  fault  with  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  which  they  nfnSeat 
as  licentious  ;  the  courts  of  judicature,  which,  by  good  I^videnoe; 
are  independent  of  the  miniilry,  vindicate  the  prdb,  if  not  todi  licea- 
tious,  and  find  fi&ult  with  their  defpodcaccofers. 

While  I  write  mere  fads,  with  proper  vouchers,  and  in  a  good 
light,  I  ufe  only  that  liberty  (not  licentioufnefs)  of  theprefs,  which 
fiwms  facred  and  eflential  to  the  Britifh  conftitution ;  as  we  hare  no 
general  intendants  as  in  the  French  conftitution,  every  hiftorical  wri* 
ter  with  us,  may  be  a  fort  of  intendant  or  check  upon  provindtl  iA' 
miniftration ;  for  inftance,  as  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  are  tht 
grand  inquef^  of  the  province,  efpecially  as  to  mifdemeanors  in  the 
adminiftration :  may  1  not  take  a  hint  from  their  journals,  v.  g.  Al- 
though, as  above,  the  colony  of  Conne6Ucut  are  to  this  province  ts 
two  to  three ;  Coninedicttt  ts  almoft  out  of  debt,  and  we  are  about 
■    two  millions  currency  in  debt ;  the  annual  publick  charges  of  Con* 
nedicut  are  4000  to  9000 1.  currency,  thofeof  Maflachufctts-B^ 
•  are  about  400,000  1.  which  vaft  proportional  difference,  is  (aid  to 
be  owing  to  the  differences  in  the  frugality  and  integrity  of  their  re* 
fpeftive  adminiilrations.  2. 1  he  reprefentatives  in  their  journals  iisem 
to  complain  of  univerfai  infedlious  corruption,  viz    That  oficen, 
from  the  highefl  to  the  loweft,  were  iniquitous  .in  their  perqoifitei : 
the  field- oncers,   captains,   and  others  were  complained  againft 
for  extorting   money  from  the  private  men,    as  a  commiffion  of 
reeciving  their  wages,  and  for  certifying  their  time  of  fervict; 
ibr  buying  thej^^jKagg,  or  pay,   at  a  great  difcount  j   for  tak* 

the 
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the  laws  of  England)  of  the  old  charter  adminiflxttion» 
for  a  few  monchSi  until  a  fmall  body  of  new  laws  could 
be  formed. 

By  this  new  charter,  fee  p.  374.  of  this  fummary,  the 
houfc  of  rcprefcnucives  is  confticuted  in  this  manner, 
viz.  Every  year  aid  for  ever  upon  the  laft  Wednefday 
of  May,  and  at  all  other  times  as  the  Governor  (hall 
think  fir,  (hall  he  hcid  a  general  court  or  aflembly  % 
the  freeholders  and  orbcr  inhabitants  of  the  refpeftive 
towns  and  places  arc  impowcrei^l  to  depute  two  perfons 
and  no  more,  toreprefcnr  them  in  the  general  Aflembly* 
The  qu.ilification  of  an  elector  is  40  s.  at  lead  per  ann. 
freehold,  or  ether  edate,  to  the  value  of  50  K  fterL 

The  prefVnt  practice  by  afts  or  refolves  of  the  gene* 
neral  Aflembly,  and  by  cuftom.  B3fton  fends  four  de* 
puties  or  reprefentatives ;  Salcm,  Ipfwich,  Newbury, 
Marblehead,  and  Charleftown,  generally  fend  two  each  i 
from  the  other  towns  whieh  fend  reprefentatives,  each 
fends  one ;  we  have  not  got  into  the  method  direded  by 
charter  for  two  or  moK  imall  townfliips  joining,  to  fend 
a  reprefentation,  which  would  prevent  (be  inconveni* 
ency  of  multiplying  reprefentatives,  and  would  reftore 
CO  the  conilttuted,  incorporated  townfliips  (by  charter 
qualified,  and  by  the  Biriti(h  cqnftitution  privileged  to 
«be  reprefented)  th^t  privilege  qf  which  they  are  abridged 
^y  being  refufed  to  lend  a  reprefentative,  as  we  have  no 
general  county  eleAions. 

By  aft  of  aflembly,  firfl:  year  of  th^  charter  1692* 
^ch  town  confiding  of  30  to  40  qualified  electors  may  ' 
(at  their  option)  lend  or  not  fend  one  reprelentative  ;  , 
^each  town  of  40  qualified   are  enjoined  to  fend  one 

ing  money  in  the  difcharge  or  exchange  of  ImpreiTed  men;  and  for 
fklfe  incomplete  muller-rolls :  thefe  things  are  all  wifely  provided 
agiinft  by  the  general  Aifemblv,  but  the  executive  part  of  the  ad* 
miniftration  feem  to  connive;  for  inilance.  by  a  late  wSk  **  if  any 
perfon  authorized,  (hall  exaft  or  take  any  reward,  to  difcharge  or 
'  »are  any  (foldiers)  from  faid  fervice,  he  (hall  forfeit  ten  pounds 
WT  every  twenty  (hillings  he  (hall  fo  exad  or  uke/*  In  this  cafe 
many  officers  have  been  notorioufly  guilty,  but  not  called  to  accoont. 

1  i  3  reprc- 
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reprcfentaiive ;  each  town  of  120  qualified  may  fend  two 
reprefentuives ;  no  town,  Bofton  excepted  (which  may 
fend  four)  are  at  any  time  to  fend  more  than  two  re- 
prefcntatives.  Writs  for  calling  a  general  Aflembly  to 
jfliie  from  the  Secretary's  office  thirty  days  before  thdr 
meeting,  directed  to  the  Seicdl  men,  as  returning  offi- 
cers ;  the  returns  to  be  made  into  the  Secretary's  office 
one  day  at  lead  before  the  time  prefixed  for  the  meeting 
of  the  general  Aflembly— Forty  reprefentatives  tocon- 
ftirute  a  houfe — Penalty  for  non-attendance  §s.  per  day. 
All  reprefentatives  wich  one  fon  or  fervant  each,  to  have 
perfonal  protection  during  their  ftllions,  excepting  in 
cafes  of  treafon  or  felony. 

By  aft  of  aflembly  1693,  the  qualification  of  a  voter, 
for  a  reprefcntative,  is  reduced  from  the  charter  quali- 
fication of  50  1.  fterl.  principal  eftate   to  40  I.  fterl.— 
'Reprefentatives  muft  be  freeholders  and  refidents  in  the 
town  for  which  they  are  chofen. 

Anno  1726,  No  town  under  the  number  of  60  qua- 
lified eleftors  be  obliged  to  fend  a  reprefcntative — 1730 
No  town  under  the  number  of  80  qualified  eledors  be 
obliged  to  fend  a  reprefentative-^About  one  third  of 
the  townfliips  which  have  precepts  fent  them,  fend  no 
reprefentatives. 

Here  we  fhal!  infert  by  way  of  table,  the  number  of 
precepts  iflTued  our,  and  the  number  of  members  re- 
turned to  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  from  ten  years 
to  ten  years  (to  mention  every  year  would  be  tedious, 
and  of  no  ufe)  in  each  county.       ' 

The  whole  legiflature,  for  reafons  beft  known  to  themfelves,  do 
at  times  jointly  vary  from  their  former  notions  of  affairs  :  A  noted 
indance  of  thii  was  anno  1741,  a  fum  of  127,125  1.  in  public  bilk 
of  credit  to  be  cancelled  by  taxes,  conform  to  the  emitting  ads  of 
aiTembly;  fo  high  a  tax  was  judged  inconvenient,  and  it  was  di- 
vided amongft  the  three  fubfcquent  years :  Anno  1 748  the  province 
poorer  by  expedition  lofles  of  working  men,  and  by  fhip- building, 
and  other  articles  of  trade  failing,  the  province  tax  for  the  year  is 
enabled,  at  upwards  of  4jco,ooo  I.  TheTcimburfements  granted  by  ' 
parliament  v.ere defigripd  tp  pay  ofF  the  public  bills  of  credit,  thatil 
tbt  provincial  dept  tpntraded  by  the  Cape-Breton  expedition. 

Jlrfi 
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A  lyt  of  Precepts  fent^  and  of  Returns  made  1 708  to 

<  1708    <  1718      <  1728      <  1738 
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N.  B.  Anno  1731  fomc  townftiips  were  taken  from 
che  counties  of  Suffolk,  Middlerex,andHampfhirc;  and 
formed  into  a  new  county  called  the  county  of  Worcefter. 
As  this  hiftory  feems  to  fwell  too  much  for  the  pera- 
fal  of  the  people  in  our  infant  colonies,  who  in  general 
are  not  bookiHi,  and  do  not  apply  themfctves  to  read 
books  of  any  confidcrable  bulk  j  I  tnuft  forbear  infert- 
ing  the  long  lift  of  the  townftiips  in  Maflachufetts-bay 
province. 

We  fliall  here  only  obferve,  that  our  townfhips  or 
'  diftrids  of  land,  may  be  diftinguiflied  into  four  forts. 
I.  Incorporated  townfhips  which  are  fcrved  with  pre- 
cepts, and  generally  fend  rcprefcntatives,  this  year  they 
arc  in  number  95.  2.  Incorporated  townfhips,  which 
arc  fcrved  with  precepts,  bui  generally  do  not  leiid  re- 
prtfcntatives,  this  prefcnc  year  they  are  58  ;  their  num- 
ber being  fo  large,  is  occafiont-d  by  their  poverty,  which 
proceeds  from  their  labouring  young  men  being  taken 
away,  that  is,  depopulated  by  multiplied  expeditions,  and 
th=ir  being  peculated  by  multiplied  tuxes  j  formerly  our 
province  tax  was  from  fix  ihoufand  to  (in  great  exi- 
114  gcnciet 
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gencies)  forty  thoufand  pounds  per  ann. ;  whereas  thi 
prefent  year  1 748  the  provincial  tax  upon  polls  and  cf 
faces  is  three  hundred  (eventy-feven  thoufand  nine  hun« 
dred  ninety-two  pounds,  anjjl  excifes  doubled  ;  i(hus  thry. 
cannot  well  fpare  30  s.  a  day,  the  prpfenc  wages  of  a  re- 
prefentative.  3.  Townfhips  incorporated,  but  in  exprefs 
words  debarred  from  fending  reprefentatives ;  chefi  are] 
but  few  in  number,  becaufe  lately  introduced  ;  this  fecms 
anti-conftitutional,  (that  as  we  have  no  county- repre- 
ientatives)  perfons  of  good  eftates  real  and  perfbnal  (hould 
in  DO  manner  be  reprjefented,  as  if  they  were  aliens,  fer- 
▼ants,  or  flaves.  4,  Townfhips  or  diftrifts  granted  to  a 
number  of  proprietors,  but  as  the  conditions  of  the  grant, 
particularly  the  fettling  of  a  certain  number  of  families  in 
a  limited  fpace  of  time,  arc  not  fully  performed,  they  are 
not  as  yet  qualified  to  be  conftituted,  by  aA  of  aflembly, 
with  all  town  privileges  i  of  thofe  there  are  many,  ef- 
pecially  in  thofe  lands  which  latelv  were  taken  from  the; 
province  of  NiafTachufetts-bay,  and  annexed  to  thecrowi\ 
in  propertyt  and  to  ths  provipce  of  I^ew  Hampfhire  in^ 
jurifdiAion.  N.  B.  This  late  Iplounda^y  line  cut  off  from 
Maflachufetts-bay  province,  the  cqnQituted,  but  not  rc<»^ 
prefented  townlhips  of  Rumford  and  LitchHeld  gpon 
Mericnack  river  j  0/  Winchefter  upon  Conne^icut  rivcrj 
with  part  of  the  cpnrtituted  townft^ips  of  Nottingham 
and  Ijunftable,  upon  Merimack  river  ;  part  of  6roton,  ' 
and  Townlhend,  'part  of  Northficld  upon  Conncfticut 
river  i^  the  other  diftrids'or  grants  riot  incorporated  annex- 
ed to  New  Hampfhire,  were,  ][^errys  towp,  Contacook, 
the  nine  townfhips  commonly  ^^lled  the  double  row  of 
frontier  towns  againfl  the  French  and  their  Indian  auxi* 
Jiaries,  the  row  of  four  townfhips  upon  the  eaft  fide 
of  Conne^icut  river,  the  row  of  two  townQiips  weft 
fide  of  Connecticut  river,  *  Canada  to  Gallop  and  others^ 

*  About  2o  years  fince,  and  for  fome  following  years,  the  gene* 
?al  AiTcmblv  of  the  provirce  were  in  the  buraour  of  dividing  »n4 

C^nacbi 
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Canada  tp  Sylyefter  and  others.  Lower  Afliuelot,  Upper 
Afhuelot,  Canada  to  Rowley,  Canada  to  Ipfwich,  Canada 
to  Salem,  Canada  to  Beverley,  Naragaofet  No.  3.  Nara* 
ganfet  No.  5.  Lanes  New  Bofton,  townfhlp  tolpfwicb^ 
in  all  29  grants  transferred  to  New  Hampfhire  jurifdiftir 
on  :  the  other  granted,  but  not  conftituted  townlhips, 
\yhich  remain  in  the  province  of  Maffachufetts  Bay ,  arCj^ 
in  the  province  of  Main,  townfhip  to  Cape  Anne  orGlo- 
ccfter,  townlhip  tp  Ppwers  and  others,  townfhip  to  Mar* 

appropriating  inpft  of  the  thep  reckoned  provincial  or  unoccupied 
lands ;  that  lA  cafe  of  future  claims  t>y  the  crown,  &c.  bv  poflef- 
fion  they  might  retain  at  lead  the  property :  this  was  provident  and 
j^od  policy,  and  accordingly  upon  fettling  the  line  between  the 
two  provinces,  the  property  of  the  abovefaid  diftri£U»  was  in  the 
commiilion  refer ved  to  thefe  poiTeffors;  but  lately  the  heirs  and, 
aflignsof  Mr.  Mafon,  original  grantee  of  New  Hampfliire,  have  in- 
timidated theMaflachufetts  proprietors,  and  brought  fundry  of  them 
CO  compound  for  a  valuable  quit  claim ;  whereas  If  by  contribution 
of  the  prefent  proprietors  (a  mere  trifle  to  each  of  them)  they  bjr 
^petition  had  carried  the  aiFair  before  the  King  in  council,  they  would 
pave  been  quieted  in  their  property,  and  obviated  anv  further  clainuw 
fuch  as  the  claims  of  Col.  AUen^s  heir8»  Mr.  Mlafon*t  general 
aflignee  ;  and  of  the  claims  of  the  million  purchafe  lately  twiytdt 
which  may  likewife  be  converted  ipio  bubbles. 

Our  general  aflembly  at  that  time  were  in  fuch  a  hurry  to  appro* 
priate  the  vacant  lands,  that  feveral  old  townlhips  were  encoa- 
jPa^ed  to  petition  for  an  additional  new  townfiiip:  and  when  they 
were  fa^iated,  the  aiTembly  introduced  by  Hmy  of  bounrr  10  the 
'  dpfcendents  of  the  foldiers  in  the  Indian  war  of  King  Philip  (fo 
called)  1 67 g,  and  of  the  foldiers  in  Sir  William  Phipp^t  expedition 
againft  Canada,  anno  1 690 ;  thus  nine  townfliips  were  granted  to 
each  of  thefe  expeditions ;  thus  no  lands  (excepting  in  the  inland 
back  wilderncfs  of  the  province  of  Main)  were  left  to  recompence 
the  defcendents  of  the  particular  fufferers  (the  province  in  general 
was  an  unaccountable  fufFererJ  in  the  unforefeen  and  inconceivable 
(becaufe  rafh)  expedition  againd  Louifbourg ;  our  adminiftration  per* 
haps  did  not  underftand  the  dodrine  of  chances;  but  by  good  pro* 
Yidence,  though  the  chance  was  upwards  of  a  million  to  one  againft 
us,  we  gained  the  prize,  not  by  playing  away  men  (at  is  the  phrafe 
in  Flanders)  in  being  killed,  but  by  the  poltroonry  of  the  French 
^arrifon;  this  muft  not  be  underftood  as  detracting  from  theNev0^ 
£ngland  militia  troops,  who  arie  noted  for  their  courage  as  bull 
dogs  (excufe  the  expreflion)  where  they  fix,  they  never  quit  hold, 
(tiitil  they  cpnquer^  or  are  cut  to  pieces. 

blehcad. 
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Uehead,  Naraganfct  No.  7,  Naraganfet  No.  i ,  and  Plu- 
lip's  town  upon  Salmon  Falls  river-,  between  Meri- 
mack  river  and  Connefticut  river  are  Canada  to  Dorchef- 
ter,Canada  to  Ipfwich,Canadato  Rockftury,  townfliipto 
Welles  and  others,  townlhip  to  Salem,  Nichawoag,  Pe- 
quioUg,  Naraganfet  No.  6,  Naraganfet  No.  2,  Town- 
fhend  :  on  the  weft  fide  ofConnefticut  river,  are  the 
grants  of  Fall  fight  townfliip,  of  Canada  to  Hunt,  and 
others-,  Naraganfet  No.  4,  townfiiips  to  Bofton,  No.  1,2, 
3»  Upper  Houfatonick,  4  more  Houfatonicks,  and  Bed- 
ford :  making  in  all  grants  not  incorporated,  28  in  the 
province  of  MaiTachufetts  Bay  not  alienated ;  and  29  tranf- 
ferred  as  to  jurifdiftion,  to  the  province  of  New  Hamp- 
fhire. 

The  affair  of  the  above  townfhips  is  variable,  and  of  no 
permanent  ufe,  butthismayfervea  future  curious  hifto- 
rian,  as  an  accurate  account  for  the  ftate  of  the  year  1749. 

There  are  a  few  things,  in  which  the  houfe  of  rcpre- 
ftntatives  of  the  province  of  Maffachufetts  Bay  in  New 
England  (which  in  all  refpe£ts  is  the  principnl  Britifh  co- 
lony) do  vary  from  the  praftice  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons in  Great  Britain.  I  fhall  mention  two,  which  muft 
not  be  deemed  conftitutional,  as  being  only  by  fundry 
afts  of  the  general  affembly,  and  confequently  if  incon- 
venient, may  be  repealed  or  altered  by  feme  fubfequent 
aft. 

I.  That  a  reprefentative  muft  be  a  *  refident  in  the 
townftiip  for  which  he  is  eleded.  As  the  reprefentative 
of  a  diftrift  or  townfliip  fo  called,  is  not  a  peculiar 
agent  for  that  townfliip,  but  is  their  quota  of  reprefcn- 
tation  of  the  whole  province  in  the  general   aflTembly  -, 

*  It  is  faid,  that  anno  1 693,  there  were  fome  Bofton  gentlemen 
rcprefencativcs  for  fome  of  the  out-towns,  but  not  agreeable  to  the 
then  Rev.  I.  M  —  th— r  ;  Mr.  B— f — d  for  Briftol  is  mentioned  ;  Mr. 
M of  great  intereil  wiih  the  weak  Governor  Phipps,  and  with 

the  devouonall/  bigoited  houfe,  procured  this  a;!l. 

a  gen- 
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a  gentleman  of  gcx)d  natural  intereft  and  refidcnt  in  tHp 
province;  a  man  of  reading,  obfervation,  and  daily  coi>- 
verfant  with  affairs  of  policy  and  commerce,  is  certainlf 
better  qualified  for  a  legi(lator,than  a  retailer  of  rum  an^ 
fmall  beer  called  a  tavern  keeper,  in  a  poor  obfcur/e 
country  town,  remote  from  all  bufinefs;  thus  th¥B 
countryman  will  not  be  diverted  from  the  moft  fiec^fla^ 
ry  and  beneficial  labour  of  cultivating  the  ground,  bis 
proper  qualification,  to  attend  ftate  affairs,  of  which  he 
may  be  fuppofed  grofly  and  invincibly  ignorant;  thus 
the  poor  townfliip,  by  gentlemen  at  large  ferving  grac^ 
or  generoufly  as  the  quota  of  the  townfhip,  will  be  freed 
from  the  growing  (in  one  year  from  anno  1 747  to  1748 
this  charge  was  advanced  from  20  s.  to  30  s,  per  dayj) 
charge  of  fubfifting  an  ufelefs  reprefentative :  ther^ 
fore,  if  this  claufe  of  refidence  in  the  adt  of  ailembly 
1693,  is  not  abfolutely  repealed,  may  it  not  be  qualified 
in  this  manner  ?  viz.  The  reprefentative-  if  not  a  rcr 
fident  in  the  townfhip,  being  a  rcfident  in  the  province, 
(hall  have  a  rent  roll  of****  per  annum  in  the  places 
or  fhall  be  the  proprietor  of  ****  hundred  acres  in  the 
townfhip  for  which  he  is  eledled. 

2.  That  counfellors  and  reprefentatives  do  ferve  theit 
country  upon  wages*  The  honour,  and  pleafure  of  doing> 
good,  are  recompence  fufficient  to  a  patriot  ;  thus  the: 
province  will  f  fave  a  very  confiderabie  pSrt  of  theii-  ■ 


t  As  favings,  that  is  frugality,  in  private  oeconomy  is  a  confide- 
rabie Lucretian,  fo  it  is  in  the  publick  charges  of  government;  for 
inflanpe,  the  taking  and  maintaining  the  fort  of  Louifoourgin  the 
i/land  of  Cape  Breton  coll  Great  britain ;  conficering  other  un- 
avoidable vaft  charges,  not  conveniently  able  to  afFoid  luchan  extra 
charge  upon  a  place  which  muft  In  policy  unavoidably  be  reftorcd,  to 
the  great  difguR  of  the  brave  New  England  men,  who  in  loyalty, 
and  patriocifm  to  the  Britilh  nations,  ventured  not  only  their  livci 
to  the  tiumber  of  upwards  of  2000  of  an  infant  colony,  dead,  but  their 
fortunes  (that  is  their  country,  notwithftanding  of  the  generous  re- 
iinburfemcnt  of  this  British  parliament,  reduced  to  grtat  di{lre&)  I 

taxatioa 
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Cixacion  %  for  inftance,  this  prefent  year  1 748,  the  prcr 
vince  would  have  faved  about  25,000/;  the  whole  aa- 
nual  provincial  char^  from  the  commencement  ot  the 
charter,  fell  Ihort  ol  this  fum,  until  anno  1735-,  that 
year,  the  rates  were  31,000/.  old  tenor ;  thus  in  time 
to  come  two  of  the  negatives  would  be  under  no  temp- 
cation  of  having  their  wages  augmented  by  coUufion 
with  the  third  negative-,  the  Governor's  allowance  being 
by  them  immoderately  advanced  t< 

The  allowances  or  pay  of  the  three  negatives  for  their 
fervices,  are  fettled  by  themfclves  from  time  to  time, 
therefore  they  do  not  fufFer  by  the  depreciation  of  their 
own  publick  bills  of  credit.  I  (hall  here  annex  a  cable 
(tables  contract  things  into  a  more  eafy,  lefs  diffufed, 
and  therefore  more  diftinft  view)  of  the  pay  of  the  three 
negatives  in  fome  fucceflTive  periods,  and  of  the  pro- 
▼ince  rate:  the  province  polls  in  thefe  refpeftive  years, 
iee  afterwards,  as  taken  from  the  valuation  a&s ;  in  a- 
bout  ieven  years  periods,  a  valuation  or  cenfus  is  made 
for  quotaing  the  afTcfTments  of  each  town&ip  or  diftrift 
towards  the  provincial  rate  or  charge. 


A.  D.        1T02  1720'  1730 


Govn,  1  Dudley  Sbute 
nr.  An./ 
CdQiif.  I 
pr.Dayi 
Mpres  } 

tDay/ 
tes. 


600 
5  «• 

5  ^ 

6eoo 


1200 
6s. 

6000 


Belcher 
2400 

10  s. 

6  s, 

8000 


1 740 1  »743 
ditto  Shirley 


3600 
15s. 


I  OS. 


S  <^ 

i3s. 


I2S 


ditto 
6oo3 

18  s. 


I2S. 


39000.60000  h  2COOO 


'747 
ditto 

7600 

174* 

ditto 
9600 

30  s. 

40  s. 

20  S. 

30s. 

16^524 

381671 

by  It  cod  about  cco.ooo  I.  (^crl.  a  dead  lofsto  Great  Britain,  whereas 
m  fmall  additional  charge  in  the  better  garriioning  of  Annapolis,  P]a« 
centia,  and  St.  John^s ;  with  a  few  additional  ihips  of  war  from 
Great  Britain,  under  the  diredion  of  an  adive  commander^  fach  as' 
Sir  Peter  Warren  or  Mr,  Knowles,  would  have  not  only  fecared  oar 
northern  colonies  and  their  trade  againd  all  French  annameots, 
the  French  being  in  that  time  notoriouSy  weak  at  Tea ;  butalTo  would 
have  cut  off  all  communication  botween  Old  France,  and  New 
f  ranee  or  Canada. 

i  By  ad  of  affembly,  Governors  arc  cxcropttd  from  rates  or 
taxes ;  therefore  fome  Governors  eafily  coofent  to  and  laugh  at  a 
high  tax. 

Any 
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Any  well-difpofed  perfon  without  doors  may  fubmif* 
fively  ofi^r  advice  or  propofals,  even  after  a  bill  iren» 
afbed,  becaufe  a<5i:s  are  frequently  explained  or  altered 
by  fubfcquent  afts  for  the  publick  good:  all  legifla* 
tures  and  their  laws  ought  to  be  (acred  and  tenderljf 
ufed,  without  cavilling  or  cenfuring:  thus  in  Great* Bn« 
tait)  it  has  been  a  practice  time  out  of  mind  for  writers 
not  of  the  legiflature,  freely  and  decently  to  give  their 
advice  and  fehemes.  As  the  afiair  I  mean  is  only 
temporary,  I  ihall  fubjoin  it  among  the  annotations*. 

*  It  is  arrogant,  in  fome  meafure  feditiousy  and  a  great  finagaisft 
die  divine  inftitucion  of  ibciety,  for  any  perfon  or  perfons,  to  ex* 
claim  againft  the  ads  of  legiflature;  the  following  are  only  fomt* 
private  ipeculations,  concerning  the  negotiating  of  the  lat«  Cape- Bre- 
con expedition  reimburfement  money,  and  ^tfuddtn  traufition  from 
an  immenfe  bafe  paper-currency,-  to  that  good  and  univerud  mediiua 
of  iilver-money. 

I  •  The  late  z8i  for  receiving  and  negotiating  our  rnmhwrfimifa 
money^  granted  by^  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain,  impowers  Sir 
Peter  Warren,  Mr.  BoUan,  and  Mr.  Palmer,  or  cwoof  them,  thefaid 
Bollan  to  be  one ;  perhaps  the  giving  of  a  negative  to  Mr.  Bolkiii» 
mav  difguft  the  other  two  gentlemen,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  a£Un|;9 
and  confequently  occafion  a  further  delay  fA  the  nMrnr/emiuti  did 
not  Mr.  Bollan*s  being  formerly  appointed  fole  agent  in  this  aflFair» 
difguft  his  fellow  provincial  agent  Mr.  Kilby,  a  gentleman  of  know* 
ledge  and  fpirit  in  tran&ding  of  bofinefs;  aiid  occafion  a  memorial 
of  merchants  and  others,  Sept.  21,  1748,  to  the  treafury  of  Great- 
Britain,  to  delay  the  remittance  of  the  reimburfement  money,  for  reif* 
Uaa  therein  fpecified  ?  This  delay  is  a  damage  to  the  country  aftdr 
the  rate  ( I  mean  the  imereft  of  the  money  }of  1 1,000 1.  f^rl.  or 
1 10,000 1.  old  tenor  per  annum ;  as  if  fome  debtors  managers,  fta* 
died  methods  to  delay  the  melioration  of  the  denominations  of  our 
currencies,  by  clogging  the  affair. 

2.  The  amount  of  our  provincial  debt  (that  is  of  our  publick  bills» 
or  paper  currency.)  anno  1748,  was  about  2,405,0001.  old  tenor; 
by  thtt  a£k  a  part  of  it  7 1 2,000 1.  is  to  be  funk  by  very  heavy  ratat 
upon  a  reduced  poor  people,  in  the  years  1748  and  1 749;  and  the 
remaining  1,693,0001.  old  tenor,  to  be  redeemed  or  exchanged 
by  the  reimburfement  filver;  conmiffions,  freight,  infurance,  and 
ibme  petty  charges  being  firfl  deduced. 

I  ufe  the  words,  a  poor  reduced  people,  i .  In  conformity  to 
fundry  expreffions  ufed  at  feveral  times  by  the  Houfe  of  Reprefen* 
uiives,  in  their  meflages  to  the  Governor^  "  With  publick  taxes  we 

'  -         *  In 
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In  this  province  cbcre  feems  to  be  a  ftaoding  fadtxxt 
confifting  of  wrong  beads  and  frauduUmi  debtors ;  this 

are  btadcoed  alxooft  to  mln.*'— "  The  prorince  is  at  a  prod^iocs 
daily  charge  bejocd  tiiar  ftrtngth,  whica  has  inroived  us  in  a  pro- 
d^iocu  load  of  debt,  aod  in  a  manner  exhajfted  ocr  f;:bflancc.**— - 
"  Afthodgh  the  fasie  difpofition  renizins,  )  er  we  are  in  a  manner 
Incapable  to  promote  it  (the  Britifh  intereft)  for  the  future.'^  2.  The 
lols  of  aboat  ^coc  robaft^  laboaricg  yoang  men  by  expeditions; 
Major  Little  lately  Commander  of  the  Maflachofetts  Bay  reinforce- 
ments feat  to  Annapolis  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  his  book  pobli^d  in  Loo- 
dbn  1 74^9  concerning  the  nature  of  the  prefent  trade  of  odr  nor- 
them  colonies,  writes,  that  by  mulriplied  cxpedidons  they  had  loft 
^coo  men,  and  many  thoofands  perverted  to  idlenefs :  here  I  may, 
by  way  of  amuferoem,  obienre,  that  according  to  the  eftimates  of 
political  arithmeticians,  in  all  well  fettled  countries  the  nnmbers  of 
males  and  females  are  nearly  equal  (fome  are  very  particolar,  and 
foppofe  1 8  male  births,  to  i  "7  female  binhs)  therefore  as  we  have 
lately  by  expeditions  loft  about  three  thoufand  young  men,  there  re- 
mains with  as  a  bal!ance  of  three  thoufand  young  women,  good 
breeders,  bat  idle  in  that  refpeft ;  the  ballance  may  be  transferred  to 
fude  Nova  Scotia,  ander  the  cover  of  fome  regiments  of  foldien, 
that  muft  be  di/baoded,  which  in  the  interim  may  be  tranfported  to 
Nova^Scotia,  cantoned,  and  continaed  in  pay  for  two  or  three  years, 
with  portions  of  land,  at  an  eafy  quit- rent ;  thus  the  French  fet- 
tlers,  our  perfidious  fubjeds,  may  be  elbowed  out.  3 .  The  incon- 
ceivable decay  of  our  trade  andbuiinefs:  fiOiery  and  (hip-building 
are  the  moftconiiderable  articles:  formerly  from  Marblehead,  our 
fiiincipal  cod- fifhery  port,  there  were  about  160  £{hing  fcooners, 
at  prefent,  1748,  only  about  60  fcooners:  formerly  there  have  been 
tifon  the  ftocks  in  Bodon  7000  ton  oi  top  fail  vefTels,  at  prefent 
not  mach  exceeding  2000  tons.  4.  Some  of  our  townlhips,  and 
confequently  their  proportion  of  taxes,  have  lately  by  the  determi- 
nation of  the  King  in  council,  been  fet  off  to  the  neighbouring  go- 
vernments of  New-Hampfhire  and  Rhode-  liland.  9 .  The  late  fudden 
and  confiderably  enhanced  pay  of  the  three  negatives  of  the  legifla- 
ture,  notwichftanding  exchange,  filver,  and  neceffaries  of  life  (cloath- 
ing  growing  cheaper)  being  nearly  at  the  fame  price  anno  1747  ^^^ 
174H. 

3.  Our  combination  of  debtors,  who  formerly  were  for  poftponing 
of  paper- money,  all  of  a  fudden,  inconfiilently  with  their  proper  cha» 
raster,  quidquidid  eft  timcOf  are  for  finking  all  paper  currency  in  the 
fpace  of  a  year  or  two  ;  we  may  without  breach  of  charity,  fufpeft 
their  hurrying  the  province  into  a  ftate  of  confufion,  that  they  may 
^.Oi  in  troubled  waters ;  perhaps  as  paper  currency  arrived  by  de- 

fadroo 
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faction  endeavours  to  perfuade  us,  that  one  of  our  invar^ 
luable  charter  privileges,  is,    A  liberty  to  make  paper^ 

grees  to  a  vaft  fum,  and  great  depreciation ;  it  would  be  more  Da« 
tural  to  fink  it  gradi  ally  in  the  fpace  of  half  a  dozen,  or  half  a  fcore 
of  years ;  and  by  z6i  of  parliament  (not  by  precarious  inflru^ion^) 
no  more  paper- money  to  be  emitted,  a  Governor  confenting  to  trnj 
fuch  emiffions  to  be  rendred  incapable,  and  mulled.  Nocwickihaklr 
ing  that  I  always  was  a  profefTed  enemy  to  alt  paper,  as  being  a  baf^ 
fallacious,  and  fraudulent  contrivance  of  a  currency,  I  cannot  avoid 
thinking,  that  this  is  the  moft  falutary  method. 

4.  The  honed  and  honourable  way  of  paying  a  bill,  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  face  of  the  bill ;  that  is,  all  bills  with  us  of  6  8  in  the  face 
of  the  bills,  fhould  be  paid  in  a  piece  of  eight;  whereas  by  the  aSt 
1748,  a  piece  of  eight  (hall  be  received  in  payments  for  lis.  6d« 
new  tenor ;  thus  thel'e  bills  in  their  own  pernicious  nature,  from 
anno  1742  to  1748  have  fufFered  a  difcount  of  about  10  s.  in  thd 
pound :  Mr.  S— 1 — y  in  a  fpeech  or  meflage  in  relation  to  the  iirft 
emii&on  of  thefe  new  tenor  bills  infinuates,  that  he  had  contrived 
bills  which  could  not  depreciate  :  but  notwi^hilanding,  thefe  bills  havd 
greatly  depreciated  in  pafllng  through  feveral  hands  1  and  as  it  is  im* 
poinblc  to  adjufl  the  proportion  of  depreciation  in  each  of  thefe 
heads,  it  is  unreafonable  that  the  laft  pofieiTpr  fhould  have  the  al« 
lowance  of  the  fucceilive  depreciations :  therefore  the  affembly  in  e* 
quity  have  allowed  the  pofTefFor  only  the  current  value ;  but  here  tlit 
aflembly  feem  to  allow  themfelves  to  be  bankrupts  at  therate  of  1  o  a* 
in  the  pound,  from  1 742  to  1 748.  Perhaps  if  a  piece  of  eight  had  been 
in  the  new  projedion  enabled  equal  to  1 2  s.  new  tenor,  which  is  48  s; 
old  tenor,  the  general  price  amongft  merchants;  it  would  have 
been  no  irjudice  to  the  pofTeiTors,  it  would  have  prevented  their  be* 
ing  hoarded  ,up,  and  the  reimburfement  money  would  have  paid  off 
about  6  per  cent,  more  of  our  debts,  that  is,  cancelled  fo  much  more 
of  our  iniquitous  currency.  N.  B.  Perhaps,  the  ilating  of  a  piece  of 
eight  (feven  eighths  of  an  ounce  of  filver)  at  6  8.  currency,  and  one 
ounce  of  fllvcr  at  6  s.  8  d.  is  out  of  proportion :  the  true  proportion 
is  6  s.  lod.  two  yths. 

5 .  In  place  of  fending  over  the  reimburfement  in  foreign-diver^ 
coin,  if  the  provincial  treafurer  were  empowered  from  home  and 
here,  to  draw  partial  bills  for  the  fame  upon  the  firitifh  treafury,  or 
where  dfc  it  may  be  lodged ;  this  would  iave  commiffions,  inf  irani^e, 
freight,  and  fmall  charges,  to  the  value  of  about  1 2,000 1.  Sterl. 
upon  the  183,0001.  reimburrement,  fufficienttodifcharge  120,000 1, 
old  tenor,  of  our  debts.  I  (hall  not  i'iy  that  private  pecuniary  views, 
but  not  cccon^niy  are  in  the  cafe. 

Upon'chc  fuppofition  of  this  reimburfement  money  being  remitted 

moneyj 
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mofuy^  or  fMick  kills  of  creMijtccayzblc  in  all  dealingf, 
(ipecialdes  excepted)  as  a  legal  tender. 

bjr  bilk  of  exthaige,  coafaltift^  the  beft  advantage  of  the  p^ 
vmce;  perfaapt  by  ammriatiflg  onehalfof  thereimborfeinebtfor 
dntcno,  910,000 1.  O.  T.  of  oar  debt  or  bills  would  ih  the  iooft 
emdicioiit  maimer  be  infiantly  fimk ;  all  merchants,  fliop- keepers, 
and  othcn  would  gladly  porchafe  with  our  paper  fuch  good  tod 
pondual  bills  pfefenble  to  any  other  private  bilb  of  ezchMige:  the 
€ther  half  of  the  reimburfement  to  be  by  the  like  bills  of  exchafig^ 
porchafed  here  by  filver  to  introduce  a  filver  carrenc7»  the  Mfyfr4' 

titmurcud  medium ;  providentially  in  &vour  of  this  purpofe,  We 
e  lately  had  imported  a  capture  from  the  Spaniards  of  94  diefb 
of  filver,  which  the  owners  would  eladly  have  exchanged  for  fuch 
bills  I  all  merchants  and  othere  in  New-England  and  the  adjacent 
provinces  who  fend  pieces  of  eight  home  as  returns,  or  to  purduUe 
Ifcfli  goods,  would  be  fond  of  bringing  their  filver  to  purchafe  fuch 

food  bills  fi-ee  from  all  the  charges  ot  other  remittances :  thns  bd- 
des  a  filver  currency  commencing»  of  910,000  K  old  tenor  va-, 
he,  we  (hall  have  a  remaining  paper-currenc^  of  f  ,49SfOQO  to  be 
cancelled  gradually  by  rates  and  odier  taxes,  (uppofe  in  10  yean,  it 
about  150,000  I.  old  tenor,  or  37,500!.  new  tenor  per  an* 
nam;  thus  the  two  yean  1 748  and  1 749,  perhaps  oppreffively  load- 
ed, will  be  much  eafed,  and  the  infatuated  paper-currency  men  made 
cafy  by  finking  of  it  gradually ;  with  the  provifo  of  an  ad  of  parlia- 
ment prohibiting,  forever  hereafter,  any  more  publick  bills  01  credit 
to  be  emitted. 

This  remaining  1,495,0001.  paper-currency^  abftrading  froni 
the  910,0001.  filver,  part  of  the  reimbarfementi  Is  mor^  ihaiii 
fofficient  medium  for  trade  and  bufmefs,  in  a  quick  citculation,  id 
the  province  of  Maflachufetts-Bay .  Let  us  recoiled,  that  in  the  fat- 
for  fut  of  Governor  fielcher*s  adrnjiuflration,  1 741 ,  immediaicly  pre- 
cedu^  Governor  Shiiiey^s  acccffion,  this  province  in  its  full  vigour 
and  extent  of  trade,  feemed  to  be  fufficiendy  fujpplied,  by  a  funi  not 
exceeding  160,000 1.  a  fund  for  taxes  not  affeucd,  for  taxes  afl^el 
but  not  colledied,  and  for  arrean  of  loans  1  let  us  fuppofe  a  like  fiui 
of  1 60,000  1.  from  the  neighbouring  governments,  obtained  a  cre- 
dit of  circulation  with  us  (the  four  colonies  of  New- England  hither- 
to as  to  currencies  have  been  as  one  province )  makes  320,000  l.i 
at  that  time  filver  was  at  29  s.  per  ounce,  at  this  time  1 748  it  is 
58s.  per  ounce;  therefore  upon  this  foundation  we  muft  fuppofe 
640,000 1.  old  tenor  value,  the  medium  fufficient  or  reqoifite  for 
our  trade  and  bufinefs,  whereas  we  have  allowed  1,495,0001.  old 
tenor  value,  being  more  than  double  that  fum,  to  remain  for  a  paper 
currency. 

3.  Townfliips 
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t;.  By  charter  all  vacant  or  not  claimed  lands  were 
veftcd  in  the  coUcdive  body  of  the  people  or  inhabit 
taiits;  and  their  Reprefentatives  in  General  Court  af- 
femblcd.  With  confent  of  the  Governor  and  Council, 
tnake  grants  of  thcfe  provincial  lan4s,  to  a  number  of 
private  perfons,  to  be  incorporated^  Upon  certain  con^ 
ditions^  into  townlbips ;  there  are  aifo  fome  peculiar 
grants  which,  after  fome  years,  are  by  afts  of  aflembly 
annexed  to  fome  neighbouring  townfhip. 

If,  in  granting  of  thefe  lands,  they  had  been  fubjeded 
to  an  cafy  quit- rent  to  the  province  ^  thefe  lands  would 
haVc  fettled  compaftly,  and  improved  fooner  >  whereas^ 
'  at  prefent,  fome  proprietors  of  large  tra£ts  of  lands  do 
not  fettle  or  fell,  becaufe  being  at  no  charge  of  quit- 
.  TCtau  wd  not  in  the  valuation  of  rates  or  taxes  for  the 
prt)vincial  charge  of  government;  they  chufe  to  let 
them  lie  unimproved  many  years,  for  a  market.  That 
thi;  might  have  been  pradicabte,  appears  by  lands  in 
the  townfhip  of  Hopkinton  fubjeded  to  an  annual  quit- 
rent  for  the  benefit  of  our  provincial  feminary,  called 
Harvard-College;  which,  notwithftanding  of  quit- 
rent,  is  well  fettled  and  improved ;  the  Rev.  Mr.Com- 
-miflTary  Price  is  their  prefent  miflionary  minifter,  and  is 
a  confiderable  proprietor  there  under  quit-rent. 

The  townihips  are  generally  granted  in  value  of  fix 
miles  fquare  (fome  old  grants  of  townihips  are  much 
larger)  to  be  divided  into  fixty-three  equal  lots,  viz. 
One  lot  for  the  firft  fetded  minifter  as  inheritanctt  one 
lot  for  the  miniftry  .as  glebe-lands,  one  lot  for  the 
benefit  of  a  fchool ;  the  other  fixty  lots,  to  fixty  per- 

A  ftranger  may  think  it  vnaccountablf  that  In  the  beginning  of - 
Governor  Shirley *s  adminiftration,  anno  1741*  the  proje«Ued  fpeedyr 
cancelling  of  about  130,000  old  tenor  bills  by  the  taxes  for  1741$ 
ihould  be  judged  too  oppreffive  for  one  year,  and  was  therefore  di^'' 
¥ided  amongft  three  fubiequent  years;  whereas  the  103,000!.  new  ■ 
tcnor^  pr  41 2,000 1.  old  tenor,  uxes  of  1 748  (although  we  hav^s  thtf 
relmburfement  money  to  alleviate  this  grievous  v^g^O  towardi  tht 
efid  of  his  adminiftrationy  is  not  lightned. 

Vo^.'I.  Kk  ■    ioM 
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ions  or  fiunilks,  who  ihall,  within  five  years  from  the 
grant,  cred  a  dweliing-houfe  of  7  feet  ftud,  and  18 
feet  {quare,  with  7  acres  cleared  and  improved,  fit  fior 
mowing  or  ploughing ;  to  ereft  a  houfe  for  public 
worihip  in  five  years,  and  maintain  an  orthodox  mini* 
fter.  Every  townfhip  of  fifty,  or  upwards,  houiholders, 
to  be  conftandy  provided  with  a  fchooi-nnafter,  to  teach 
children  and  youth  to  read  and  write,  penalty  for  negleft 
20 1.  per  annum  ^  asalfoif  confiding  of  100  or  upwards 
houiholders,  they  are  to  maintain  a  grammar-lchool ; 
penalty  30 1.  peranmim,  if  confiftingc^  150  families; 
penalty  40 1.  if  confiding  of  200  families ;  and  hi^ier 
penalties  pro  rata. 

In  each  townfliip,  by  a  general  a(%  of  afiembly,' 
there  are  conftituted  certain  town-officers  to  be  defied 
at  a  town^meeting  annually  in  March.  I  fhall  inftance 
Bofton,  for  the  year  1 748  were  chofen  tfai  following 
officers: 

Town-Clerk  Hayward 

7  Seled-Mea  10  Cullers  of  iUves 

Town  Treafurer  j  o  Viewers  of  boards, 
12  Overfeers  of  the  poor  fhingles,  &c. 

7  Afleflors  4  Hogreeves 

>  16  Firewards  12  Clerks  of  die  market 

5  Sealers  of  leather  2  Afiay-Mafters 

,6  Fence- Viewers  6  Colleftors  of  taxes 

c  'A  Surveyor  df  hemp  1 2  Conftables. 

:  Informers  of  deer 

Any  man  rateable  for  20 1.  principal  efi:ate  to  the  pro- 
vince-tax, poll  not  included,  is  qualified  to  vote  in 
town- meetings,  excepting  in  the  choice  of  Reprelenta- 
tives,  which  requires  a  qualificadon  of  40  s.  per  annum 
freehold,  or4ol.  fterl.  perfonal  eftate. 

^  Sometimes  portions  of  adjoining  townlhips  are  by 
aS:'  of  aflembly  incorporated  into  a  pari(h  or  predn^ , . 
for  the  better  conveniehcy  of  attending  divine  iervice, 

*•    '        3  but 
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but.in  all  other  refpefts,  excepting  in  minifterial  rates; 
they  belong  to  their  original  townlhips. 

The  plantation^  and  fanns  in  the  old  townlhips  near 
Bofton,  are  generally  become  fmall,  occafioned  by  a 
provincial  aft  of  aflembly,  which  divides  tfie  real  as 
well  as  the  perfonal  eftate  of  inteftates^  amongft  all  the 
thildren  or  collaterals ;  our  people  are  much  bigotted 
to  this  province- law,  and  chufe  to  die  inteilate.  This 
humour  is  not  without  its  advantages,  v.  g.  where  a 
farm  thus  becomes  fmall,  the  pofleffor  cannot  live  by 
it,  and  is  obliged  to  fell  to  the  proprietor  of  fome  ad- 
joining farm,  and  remove  further  inland,  where  he  caij 
purchafe  waile  land  in  quantities  at  an  eafy  rate,  to  the 
enlarging  of  our  country  improvements :  Thus  thf 
former  townlhips,  which  now  compofe  the  countv  of 
Worccfter,  about  40  years  fince,  there  were  not  exceeding 
yOG  families,  whereas  in  the  laft  valuation  1742,  there 
were  found  in  that  county  about  3200  taxable  whit6 
male  perfons  -,  but  our  multiplied  expeditions  fince  that 
time,  have  diminiflied  them  much. 

The  civil  officers  annually  chofen  by  a  joint  vote  of 
the  Board  or  Council,  and  Houfe  of  Reprefcntatives, 
•and  with  the  confent  of  die  Governor  are  appointed. 

The  Treafurer  or  Receiver-General. 

The  General  Impoft-Office, 

The  General  Com miffary  for  foldiers,  their  provifioni 
and  (lores,  and  for  Indian  trade. 

The  Attorney-General. 

CoUedlors  of  Excife,  one  for  each  county. 

Public  Notaries  for  the  ports  of 
Bofton  Newbury  Cafco-Bay 

Salem  Plymouth  York  County   - 

Marblehead      Barnftaple  Duke's-County 

Gloucefter        Kittery  Nantucket. 

» 

N.  B.  The  Attorney-General  is  annually  chofeA ;  the 
Governor  and  Council  pretend  to  have  the  fole  privilege 
of  appointing  him  j  the  Houfe  of  Reprcfentatives  hi- 

K  k  2  therto 
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therto  have  not  ^ven  up  this  point,  but  the  perfon  ap<* 
pointed  bv  the  Governor  and  Council  is  the  adting  officer. 

Becaute  all  a£b  of  afiembly  are  required  to  be  fent 
home  for  allowance  or  difallowance,  therefore  feme 
tranfa£tions  formerly  have  pafied  by  way  of  Order  or 
Refolve  only. 

A  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  is  fined 
20S.  old  tenor,  for  every  day's  abfence,  without  leave 
or  good  excufe. 

Every  fcffion  there  is  a  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  lift  of  the  travel  (20  miles  travel  is  the  lame 
with  one's  days  attendance)  and  attendance  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  houfe  for  the  fcflions.— Their  wages  are 
paid  out  of  the  general  provincial  fupply  or  bills  of 
public  credit,  emitted  for  the  ordinary  and  extrabrdi- 
nary  charges  of  the  province  for  the  year  5  the  bills  of 
this  ardcle  are  drawn  in  again  not  by  a  general  provin- 
cial rate  or  tax,  but  by  a  peculiar  rate  inipofra  upoQ 
the  fcveral  towns  who  fend  Reprefentatives. 

The  townfliips  that  have  precepts  fent  to  them,  but 
make  no  returns,  are  liable  to  be  fined  at  the  difcrction 
of  the  Houfe ;  but  are  generally  excufed,  and  perhaps 
out  of  50  delinquents  (feme  arc  excufed  by  law,  as  be- 
ing under  die  number  of  eighty  families)  very  few  arc 
fined ;  this  article,  though  very  fmall,  is  one  of  the 
sticks  for  callmg  in  the  public  bills  of  credit  from 
year  to  year.  , 

Perhaps  an  aflcmbly  grant,  as  is  the  prefent  practice, 
in  the  beginning  of.  every  year's  adminiftration  of  a 
Governor  for  his  fervices  to  be  done  during  the  next  fub- 
fequcnt  year,  may  be  thus  qualified  ;  to  be  paid  after  12 
months,  if  the  prefent  Governor's  life  or  adminiftration 
continue  fo  long,  otherwife  in  proportion  to  the  time 
of  fervice :  We  have  a  remarkable  iqftance  of  this  in 
the  worthy  Governor  Burnet ;  fome  fhort  time  before 
bis  death,  there  was  a  vote  of  6000 1.  for  the  laft  year 
and  current  year's  fervice,  which,  for  want  of  concur- 
rence, did  not  take  place  >  foon  after  the  commence- 
ment 
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tnert  of  the  then  current  year,  Governor  Burnet  died, 
and  his  heirs  received  only  3000 1.  old  teQor,  for  all 
his  fervices,  being  for  about  13  months,  thus  the  pro- 
vince honeftly  faved  about  3000 1. 

The  Executive  Courts. 

By  charter  the  General  Aflembly  are  allowed  to  ere£t 
judicatories,  to  hear  and  determine  concerning  pleas, 
whether  real,  perfonal,  or  mixt ;  and  all  manner  of 
crimes  capiui  or  not  capital. 

In  perfonal  actions,  where  the  matter  in  difference 
doth  exceed  the  value  of  300 1.  fterl.  appeals  are  al- 
lowed to  the  King  in  Privy  Council,  provided  fuch  ap- 
•peal  be  made  in  fourteen  days  after  judgment  given ; 
and  that  before  fuch  appeal  be  allowed,  fecurity  be 
given  by  the  appealants  in  the  value  of  the  matter  itk 
difference,  with  cofls  and  damages,  but  execution  not 
to  be  ft^d. 

See  the  prefent  charter,  P.  375. 
Our  judicatories  in  civil  afbions  are  thus  conflituted : 
I.  All  a6tions  under  lol.  old  tenor,  which  may  at  pre- 
fent be  about  20s.  fieri,  are  at  firflinftance  cognizable 
by  a  *  Juflice  of  Peace:  2.  From  thence  lies  appeal 
to  an  inferior  court,  or  county  court  of  common  pleas ; 
this  court  feems  to  be  of  no  great  f  confequence,  and 
generally  ferves,  without  much  pleadings,  only  to 
tranfmit  it  to  the  fuperior  or  provincial  court,  perhaps 
the  mofl  upright  of  any  in  our  national  plantations  or 

*  It  has  hitherto  been  too  much  a  praAice  to  multipty  the  nam* 
ber  of  the  Juftices  of  the  Pekce  (this,  amongft  other  inconveiiieiictet» 

_  as  an  old  country  Juftice  well  obferved)  **  depreciates  the  former 
**  credit  of  a  Juilice,  as  the  multiplying  of  our  public  bills  of  credit 
'*  depreciates  our  currency."'  May  not  AdU  of  Aifem^y  be  made 
from  time  to  time,  to  limit  the  number  of  Juftices  in  each  cottiity« 
and  their  Qualifications  be  under  fome  regulation  ? 

*  The  unallnefs  of  court*fees  multiply  Uw-fuits,  and  is  a  fiiarie 
for  poor  people  to  become  litigious. 

Kk'3  colonies: 
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colonies ;  all  aftions  not  exceeding  the  value  as  atjove^ 
tnuft  originate  in  the  inferior  courts.  3.  From  the  in- 
ferior court  of  common  pleas,  there  is  appeal  to  a  fu-r 
perior  or  provincial  court  in  their  circuits  ;  this  is  alfq 
a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  in  criminal  affairs :  4. 
From  this  court  there  is  a  review  to  the  fame  court  of 
Judges,  but  of  aftother  jury.  5.  There  lies  a  privilege 
of  pe^tioning  the  General  AjOfembiy,  a$  a  court  of  er- 
ror, upon  proper  allegations,  to  order  a  rehearing  be- 
fore the  fame  fupcrior  court :  perhaps  a  court  of  dele- 
gates would  have  founded  better. 

The  courts  of  general  quarter-feflSons,  and  inferior 
court  of  common  pleas,  are  held  at  the  fame  place  and 
time,  and  according  to  the  laft  general  appointmeat 
^743»  ^c  ^  follows,  per  counties,  ' 


Suflfolk 


Eflex 


Middlefex 


^.  .  .   • 


Hampihire 


tVjprcefter 


Plymouth 
JBarnftapIe 


.-.  ;•/   -  ^ 


T  At  Bofton.    Firft  Tuefday  pf  January, 
I     April,  July,  and  Oftober. 
Salem.     Second  Tuefday  of  July  j  laft 

Tuefday  in  December. 
Newbury.    Laft  Tuefday  in  September. 
(^Ipfwich.     Laft  Tuefday  in  March. 
Cambridge.     Third  Tuefday  in  May. 
Charleftown.     Second  Tuefday  in  Dc: 

ccm^r  and  March. 
Concord.     Laft  Tuefday  in  Auguft. 
SpringBeld.     Third  Tuefday  in  May^ 
^     laft  Tuefday  in  Auguft. 
Northampton.     Second  Tuefday  in  Fe- 
bruary and  November. 
Worcefter.    Firfl;  Tuefday  in  November 
apd  February,    Second   Tuefday  in 
May,  Third  Tuefday  in  Auguft. 
[Plymouth.     Firft  Tuefday   in   March, 
Third  Tuefday  in  May,  September, 
and  December.- 
VBaraftaple^      Laft  Tuefday     in    June, 
<     Third  Tuefday  in  March,-  OAober, 
^     and  January,   '  Briftol 
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'R  *(!•  r  fBriftol.     Second  Tuefday  in  Marchy> 

I     June,  Sqrtcmber  and  December, 
r  York,  f  irit  Tuefday  cf  April,  July^ 

York  J     Odober  and  January. '  ■■    '• 

L  Falmouth.  Firfl:  Tuefday  in  Oftober# 

DukeVCouncy  pd^lSiJ^'*  TWja.y '„  March. 

Na„tuck«       f  tSlT«fd.^t5^&"  **"*- 

f 

^he  fuperior  courts  of  Judicatwn  and  Affizes. 

Suffolk  JBofton.    Third  Tuefday  in  Auguft 

\     and  February. 
Eflex  '<  Salem.  Second  Tuefday  in  Noveipb. 

\  I  pfwich.    Second  Tuelday  in  .May.    ' 
Middlefcx         i  Cambridge.  Firfl:  Tuefday  in  Auguft.' 

(^Charleftown.  LaftTuefdarin January. 

Hampfliire       J  Springfield.  Fourth  Tueiday  in  Sep-' 
*^  fl     tember. 

Worcefter         |Worcefter.     Third  Tuefday  in  Sep- 

1     tember. 
Plymouth         <  Plymouth.     Second  Tuefday  in  July. 

oX's-Countyi^  ^^''^  Tuefday  in  July. 

Briftol  <  BriftoL  FourdiWednefday  inOftober. 

York  <York.     Third  Wednefday  in  June. 

By  zBi  of  affembly,  occafionally,  but  not  ftafiedly, 
the  times  of  the  fitting  of  thefe  feveral  courts  are  va- 
ried. And  in  general  as  thefe  courts  may  from  time 
to  time  be  varied  by  afts  of  the  provincial  general  af- 
fembly, the  above  is  only  a  temporary  account. 

The  Juries  never  were  appointed  by  the  Sheriffs  of 
the  counties,  every  townihip  of  the  county  at  a  regu- 
larly called  town-meeting,  elecfted  their  quota  for  the 
county ;  but  as  fome  evil,  defigning  men,  upon  particu- 
lar gccafions,  officiouQy  attended  thefe  townfliip-meet- 

K  k  4  ings, 
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ing%  in  order  to  obtain  a  packt  or  partial  Jury  i  lately 
the  Jurors  are  by  lot,  being  partly  by  chance,  partly  bjf 
rocadon.  N- .  B.  Tlu:  prinl^ .  of  Juries  fcems  to  mve 
the  people  a  Qegative,  even  in  the  executive  part  ofthe 
civil  gpvemment. 

In  each  county  die  Governor  and  Council  apppin^ 
one  High-Sheriff  with  a  power  of  deputizing,  and  any 
i}iiml¥r  of  Coroncn. 

The  Judges  ofthe  feveral  courts,  appoint  the  Clerks 
of  their  feveral  courts,  but  generally  conform  to  the  re- 
commendation frQm  the  Governor.  N.  B.  Judge$ 
ihould  be  independent  of,  and  in  no  refpeA  under,  the 
ciiredion  of  a  King  or  of  his  Governor. 

The  other  civil  coucts,  Ibme  are  appointed  immediate- 
ly by  charter  *,  a  court  for  probate  oi  wills,  and  granti|ffi' 
of  admiaiftrations,  which  is  veiled  in  the  Governor  and 
Council ;  they  appoint  a  fubltitute,  called  the  Judge  9f 
Probate,  with  a  Regifter  or  Clerk  in  each  county,  from 
which  liiere  lies  an  appeal  to  the  Ordinary,  the  Gqvef- 
nor  and  Council.  2.  In  time  of  war,  a  Court-Martial 
by  coinmiflion  from  the  Governor  with  confent  of  the 
Council,  to  exercife  the  Law-Martial  upon  any  inha- 
bitants pf  the  province. — Some  are  by  commiffion  from 
the  court  and  boards  in  Great-Britain  ;  i.  A  court  of 
Vice- Admiralty,  fee  p.  483,  2.  A  jufticiacy  Court 
(^Admiralty  for  trial  of  pirates,  &c.  fee  p.  484.  AH 
th^fe  have  cccafionally  been  formerly  mentioned.     «  • 

Generally  in  all  our  colonies,  particularly  in  New- 
]p^ngland,  people  are  much  addi&ed  to  quirks  in  the 
law ;  a  very  ordinary  country  man  in  New-England  is 
almoft  qualified  for  a  country-attorney  in  England. 

In  each  county,  befides  the  civil  officers  appointed  by 
Governor  and  Council,  and  the  military  or  militia  offi- 
cers appointed  by  the  Governor  asCaptain- General,  there 
is  aCounty-TreafurerandCounty-Regifter,  or  Recorder 
of  deeds  or  real  conveyances;  thefe  arechoien  by  a  joint 
¥.:ri:tcn  vote  ofthe  quaUiied  vott^rs  in  each  townfhip  of 
tiie  counry,  a;id  ibrjtci  m  tiic  next  fubfequent  quarter 

fdBoiis 
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jfelHons  for  thfc  county^  The  County-Treafurers  yearly 
render  and  pafs  their  accounts  vvith  t  committee  of  the 
General  Aiiembly •  . .  "k " . 

#  ■ 

^axes  and  Valuations.  - 

/  . 

The  provincial  taxes  of  Maflacln^tts-Bay,  confift 
of  three  articles,  Excife,  Impoft^  and  Rates. 

I  Excife.  By  aft  of  Affembly,  after  June  29,  1748, 
for  the  fpace  of  three  years  (the  excife  *  is  farmed  for 
three  years)  the  .following  duties,  old  tenor,  ihall  be 
l^d,  being  double  of  the  fornier  excife. 

Every  gallon  of  brandy,  rum,  and  other  ipirits  dif- 
tilled,  z  s. 
; '.  Wine  of  alt  forts,  2  s. 

Every  hundred  of  lemons  or  orangfii,  20  s. 

Limes,  8  s.  *     . 

the  vender  or  retailer  to  fwear  to  the  account  by  hiiQ 
rendred  to  the  farmer;  20  per  cent,  for  leakage  to  be  *aU 
lowed  dutyfree. — Penalty  for  fetailing  without  licenie 
1 2  1.  toties  quoties ;  retailers  are  deemed  fuch  as  fell 
fmaller  quantities  than  a  quarter-cafk  or  20  gallons  ; 
the  taverners,  innholders,  and  other  retailers,  are  not  to 
*  plead  their  licenfe  for  vending  in  any  other  houfe,  be- 
lides  that  wherein  they  dwell.  Formerly  the  Colleftors 
A  were  chofen  by  the  General  Aflcmbly,  at  prefent  the 
Farmers  are  theCoUedtors.— .Licenfes  are  from  the  quar- 
ter-feffions  of  the  county,  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  feledt-men  of  the  townQiip,  where  the  tavcrner  or 
Fetailer  lives. — The  Farmer  is  accountable  to  the  Trea- 
furer  once  every  year. 

The  excife  for  three  fucceffive  years  from  1748,  is 
doubled,  this  with  the  increafe  of  our  rioting  and  drun- 
kennefs,  introduced  partly  by  our  idle  military  expediti-^ 
ens  \  has  increafed  the  revenue  of  impoft  upon  liquors 

*  Bofton,  with  the  reft  of  the  county  of  Suffolk's  excife,  is  farmed 
fyi  lo^pool.  0l4.teoor,  being  about  lOOoL  fieri,  per  an. 

imported 
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imported,  and  exciie  upon  home  confumption,  hit 
much  to  the  damage  of  private  families,  and  the  oeco- 
nomy  of  the  country  in  geoeral. 

The  impoft  andexcifeof  1710,  1711,  1712,  did 
not  exceed  a  fum  of  7000 1.  old  tenor. 

1 71 5  were  cftimated  at  7000 1.  old  tenor. 

1726  Imp<^  5*200  ].  Excife  3,600 1. 

1747  Exciie,  impoft,  andtunnage  17,616!. 

1748  33*480 1. 

2 .  Impoft  and  tunnage  by  aft  of  Ailembly  June 
1 748  for  one  year ;  fait,  cotton- wool,  provifions,  the 
growth  and  produce  of  New-£ngland|  JHize-goodi 
condemned  in  any  part  of  the  province,  and  goods  from 
Great-Britain,  are  exempted  from  impoft. 

The  impoft  payable,  is     . 
^^ines  from  the  Weftern  Iflands  per  pipe  4 1.  old  tenor 

Madeira,  and  other  forts     5  1. 
Rum  per  hogfliead  of  100  g41on3  4  !• 

Sugar  2  s. 

Molafles  1 6  d. 

Tobacco  2 1. 

LiOgwood  per  tun  3  s. 

all  other  goods  4  d.  for  every  20  s.  value. 

Foreign  goods  imported  from  other  places,  than  that 
of  their  growth  and  produce,  to  pay  double  impoft. 

Upon  re  (hipping  for  exportation  to  be  drawn  back 
.    per  pipe  of  Weftern  Iflands  wine  3  1. 

Madeira  and  other  forts  3  1.  12  s. 

:r  hogftiead  of  rum  3  1. 

or  liquors  allowed  1 2  per  cent,  for  leakage,  and  de- 
cayed liquors,  or  where  two  thirds  are  leaked  out,  fliall 
te  accounted  as  outs  free  of  duty — Stores  may  be  al- 
lowed to  the  mafter  and  feamen,  not  exceeding  3  per 
cent,  of  the  lading.  ^ 

The  general  Impoft-Officer  or  Receiver  may  appoint 
Deputies  in  the  out  ports  ;  the  general  Impoft-Officer 
his  falary  is  200 1.  old  tenor,  and  to  each  Deputy  in 
the  out-ports  not  exceeding  40 1»  old  tenor  per  ann. 

All 
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^1  forfeitures  arc  one  half  to  the  province,  and  half  to 
the  ioformer,  the  informer's  part  to  bear  the  charge* 
of  fuit  — .  The  fee  to  the  Impoft- Officer  for  every 
fingle  entry  is  2  s.— Matters  of  veflels  to  report  their 
ye&ls  and  cargoes,  within  the  fpace  of  24  hours. 

All  veflels  not  belonging  to  Great-Britain,  Penfylva* 
nia,  Eaft  and  Weft  Jerfeys,  New-York,  Connefticut^ 
Kew-Hampfhire,  and  Rhode-Ifland ;  or  any  part  of  a 
veflel  not  belonging  as  above,  fhall  pay  every  voyage,  a 
pound  of  good  piftoJ  powder  per  tun,  called  tunnage. 

The  naval  officer  is  not  to  give  letpaffes,  to  any  vef- 
iel  outward  bound,  'till  impoft  and  tunnage  is  certified 
as  paid; 

3.  Rates  are  taxes  upon  polls  and  eftates  ;  polls  arc 
all  white  men  of  1 6  ast.  and  upwards  -,  eftates  are  real^ 
perfonal,  and  faculty,  or  income  arifing  from  their 
frade  and  bufinefs.  *  . 

At  the  commencement  of  the  new  charter,  the  taxa<* 
tion  was  by  —  number  of  rates,  a  fingle  rate  was  1 2  d* 
poll,  and  id.  upon  20s.  principal eftate,  fix  years  in- 
come of  eftate  real,  perfonal  and  faculty,  is  deemed  as 
the  principal.  Anno  1692,  to  pay  off  Sir  William 
Phipp's  unfuccefsful  Canada  expedition,  a  tax  of  10  s. 
poll,  and  one  quarter  value  (is  5  s.  in  the  pound)  of  one 
years  income  of  eftate,  real,  perfonal  and  faculty,  was 
computed  to  raife  30,000 1.  +  At  this  time  the  poll  is 
generally  3d.upon  eyery  1000 1,  rate,  and  for  every 
i  2  d.  poll,  I  d.  rate; 

t  About  twenty  yean  after  the  New-England  revolution,  anno 
1710,  towards  the  charges  of  the  expedition  agaioft  Port  Royal  now 
Annapolis-Royal,  the  quotas  of  the  four  New-England  colonies  for 
^irery  looo  1.  was  in  this  proportion, 

1.    8.  d.  '     . 

Mairachufett^-Bay  ^3^    7   9 

Conne&icut  1 94  14  3  halfipenh|r 

Rhode-Ifland  in     5  3  halfpenhy 
New-Haropfliir^  55  12  6 

ft  prefent/ 1:149,  ConneAicutlnnch  exceeds  that  proportion  in  men, 
imd  Rhode-foand  much  ej^f$^  tlu^t  proporponin  effe^. 

Affeffors 
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Afleffors  are  to  eftimate  houies  and  lands  at  fix  yean 
income,  as  they  are  or  may  be  let,  Negro,  Indian,  and 
Molatta  flaves,  proporrionably  as  other  perlbnal  efiatc ; 
iin  ox  of  four  years  old  and  upwards  at  8  1.  old  tenor ; 
a  cow  of  three  years  old  and  upwards  at  6 1,  a  horfe  or 
mare  of  three  years  old  and  upwards  at  8 1.  a  fwine  of 
one  year  old  and  upwards  at  3  2  s.  a  (heep  or  goat  of  odc 
year  old  and  upward  at  12  s. 

As  townfhips,  in  like  manner  as  private  pcrfoos  in 
procefs  of  time,  do  alter  their  circumftances  ;  for  the 
more  equal  adjuftment  of  their  quota's  of  taxes,  that 
is  after  a  number  of  years  f  generally  once  in  feven  years) 
a  luftration  or  cenfus,  called  a  valuation,  made  through- 
out the  province  ;  there  is  anno  17499  a  valuation  OB 
foot,  laft  valuation  was  1742,  there  were  valuations 
1734,  172S,  &c  we  fliall  here  bfert  the  valuations  of 
each  county,  and  of  fome  of  the  town(hips  the  higheft 
and  the  loweft  valued,  as  a  fample  df  the  whole  ^  being 
their  proponions  in  every  1000 1.  rate. 


Before  1278  |  Since  i-j^i^^EefoniyiS^  \ 


Couaties  of  Saffblk  %$y 
Effex       198 
•Middler.171 
Hampfli.  5^ 
Ply  mouth  7  7 
Briflol      9r 
Barrft.     66 
York       37 
Dukc*s- County  1 1 
Nantucket!  3 
Worceflcr 


268 
196 
138 

79 

96 

42 

53 
6 

6 

60 


4Bofton    1 85 

*SaIeni  27 
^Ipfwich  26 
^Ncwberryii 
^Marbleh.  20 
♦Charlcft.  17 
*  Dartm.  1 6 
^  Hadlejr  •  5 
<fStow  3 

^Belling  ham 
^Townfhcnd 


Since  17421 
An.  1734- 

»73 
28 

28 

as 
zo 

19 
14 

5  8rhalf 

3 

2 


180 

30 

26 

*9 
'5 
'S 

zhalf 

I 
half 


I 
I 


Worccfter,  July  10, 1731,  was  takenout  of  the  counties 
of  Suffolk,  Middlcfex,  and  Hampfhire. 

The  Affeflbrs  may  abate  cr  multiply  upon  particplaf 
rates,  fo  as  to  make  up  the  fum  fet  upon  each  town  or 
diffria. 

.The  exempted  from  polls  and  rates,  are.  The  Go- 
vernor, Lieut.  Governor,  and  their  families  5  the  Prefi- 
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dent.  Fellows  and  Students  of  Harvard- college ;  fittled 
minifterS)  and  grammar  fchool-mafters ;  and  perfons 
by  age,  infirmities,  and  extreme  poverty,  to  be  deem- 
ed as  invalids. 

Taxes  may  be  paid,  not  only  in  publick  bills,  emitted, 
but  in  certain  fpecies*  of  goods,  formerly  called  ftock  inr 
theTreafury;  but  asthefe  goods  are  receivabk  in -the; 
Treafury,  at  a  value  not  exceeding  half  their  tnarket* 

Erice^  it  cannot  be  fuppofcd,  that  thefe  goods  will  be 
rought  into  theTreafury :  Thefe  goods  are,coined  filvcr 
and  gold,  merchantable  hemp, merchantable  Ifle  of  SaMc 
cod-fifli,  bar  iron,  bloomery  iron,  hollow  iron  ware, Indi- 
an corn,  winter  rye,  winter  wheat,  barley,  barrel  pork^ 
bairel  beef,  duck,  long  whale  bone,  merchantable  cor^ 
dage,  ttain  oil,  bees  wax,  bayberry  wax,  tried  talk)W, 
peafe,  Iheeps  wool,  and  tanned  fole- leather. 

The  ways  and  means  are  apparently  very  eafy,  but 
in  confequence 'f uinbus,  being  only  a  manufacture  of 
publick  bills  of  credit,  without  iimitation  of  quantity, 
not  incumbred  with  any  intereft,and  not  to  be  redeemed 
till  after  many  years ;  that  ftrangefs  rtay  have  a  diftinft 
view  of  our  depreciating  oeconomy,  I  Ihall  annex  a  tabic 
of  our  prefent  currency  in  bills,  wliich  is  our  only  fund, 
as  they  ftood  Chriftmas  1748.  The  lateral  left  hand  co- 
lumn, is  the  times  when  they  were  emitted,  the  top  line 
is  the  periods  at  which  they  are  redeemable. 

*  In  the  firft  years  after  the  New-England  revolution,  at  the  firft 
ei&iflion  of  the  fraadulent  publick  bills  of  credit,  as  a  currency  $ 
their  tenor  was — This  indented  bill  of*****due  from  the  Maffachu- 
fetti^Colon^  to  the  pojfeffbr  Jhall  he  in  malue  equal  to  money ;  and  Jkall 
be  accordingly  accepted  by  J  he  Treafurer^  an4  Receivers  fvbordmate  to  him^ 
in  all  fuvlick  payments^  and  for  any  Jioek  at  >  any  time  in  the  Treajury^ 
Bofton  in  NenjO'England^  February  the  third  1690;  By  order  of  the  Ge- 
neral Cottrt.  At  that  time  the  ways  and  means  to  fupply  thfe  an- 
nual charges  of  government  was  by  fo  many  fingle  rates. (as  in 
Germany  by  Roman  months,  and  in  Scotland  by  months  cefs)  whereof 
a  ctrtain  proportion  was  receiveable  at  the  Treafury  in  money,  and  a 
cerijun  proportion  in  produce  and  goods  enumerated,  and  at  a  fixed 
price,  which  were  called  (lock  in  the  Treafury  to  be  fold  for  provin^ 
cial  bills. 
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This  table  is  reduced  to  old  tenor,  becaufe  our  cur-^ 
rent  way  of  computing  is  by  old  tenor,  the  denomina* 
tions  of  middle  tenor  and  new  tenor,  are  too  whimfical 
and  captious  to  take  place.  Thus  thedebt  of  the  Pro^ 
vince,  ixeunte  1748  was  2,466,712  1.  contraSked  in  the 
fpace  of  four  years,  by  projefting  whimfical  expeditions 
(lucrative  to  the  projectors,  but  pernicious  to  the  Pro- 
vince) from  certain  applications,  not  rejeAed  at  home 
by  the  Miniftry,  becaufe  the  populace  are  pleafed  ah()f 
amufed  with  expedicionSi» 

There  muft  be  a  confiderable  addition  to  the  taxes 
of  every  year,  fubfequent  to  1 748,  for  the  annual  charges 
of  Government. 

The  cancelling  (^  bills  each  year  is  by  four  diflierent 
funds;  thus  the  fum  of  1.415,512  bills  of  old  tenor  is 
brpught  in 

But  excife,  impoft  and  tunnage  1.  33,480 

Fines  of  townfhips-delinquent  in  Reprefen- 
tatives  360 

Polls  ^nd  rates  364,000 

Townfhips  tax  for  Reprefent^tives  of  lafl: 
year  i?)^?^ 

Total  41 5,5 1 2 
The  town  of  Bofton  paid  of  that  year's  tax 

1.  65,52a 
Our  annual  fupplies  or  appropriations  are  in  fundry  * 
articles ;  thus  of  the  1. 400,000  old  tenor  emiflion  anno 
1748. 

For  garifons,  armed  veflels,  forces  upon  the  eafterft 
and  weitern  frontiers  '  1.  160,000 

Warlike  (lores  andcommiflaries  diiburfmontsi  36,000 
Allowances  and  grants  -       72,000 

Expended  where  no  eftablifhmept  12,000 

Contingencies  "  2,000 

Reprefentatives  ^^ages  1 8 ,000 


t  m 


W 


Toul  1. 400,000 

Not 
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Not  long  (ioce  there  were  extra  (immi^nfely  chargeable) 
articles  of  expeditions  to  Cape-Breton,  Casuula,  &c*. 

In  gratitude,  we  ought  not  to  forget  the  compaflio* 
nace  goodnefs  of  the  Parliament  of  Great-Britain,  the 
parent  of  all  our  Colonies.  The  expences  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Mailachufetts-Bay,  in  t^ing,  repairing  and 

*  To  reprefent  at  one  view  the  vaft  depreciated  promifcuoas  pa- 
per correnqTyOr  rather  publick  debt  of  the  Colonies  of  New-Enghmd, 
aiitisatpreient. 

femitted  by  Maflachufetts  Bay  1.  3,466,712 

Connedicut  aboat  v  zBifioo 

Rhode  Ifland  about  550,000 

New-Hampfhire  about  450,000 

Thus  the  pefent  depreciated  (10  for  i  fterl.  in  round  niunbers) 

New-England  paper  cnrrency  is  about  1.  3,748^000. 

.  The  Parliament  reimburfements  on  account  of  the  redufttoaof 

LoolAourgf  when  received  will  cancel  to  MaiTachufetts-Bay  about 

1.  1,836,490 
Conne6Hcat  •  -  •  -  280,000 

Rhode-Iiland  -  -  -  -   .  63,000 

Mew-Hampihire  -  -  -  163,000 

1.  2,342,490 
there  will  remain  about  1. 1 ,4o;,ooaNew-England  coxrency ;  to  tlils 
moft  be  added  about  5  per  cent,  deduced  from  the  reimburfement 
money  for  charges  of  receiving  and  tranfinitting  about  L  1 17,000  if 
nearly  one  million  and  a  half  remaining  currency. 

Connedicut  (that  Colony  is  managed  by  men  of  wifdom  and  pro- 
bity) has  not  much  more  outllandtng  publick  bills  of  credit,  than 
their  reimburfement  grant  from  the  parliament  may  redeem. 

New-Hampihire  has  about  1.  4^0,000  old  tenor  value  ;  their  rmi- 
borfement,  may  fink  in  round  numbers,  aboutl.  150*000;  there 
will  remain  about  I.  300,000.  About  one  third  of  the  whole  vfta 
lent  to  the  inhabitants  upon  mortgages  to  the  Government  at  a  long 
period ;  the  remainder  excepting  fome  fmall  fums  for  charges  of  Go- 
vernment was  ifTued  towards  the  late  abortive  Canada  expedition, 
and  has  no  other  fund  for  drawing  it  in  again,  befides  fome  expeda- 
tions  of  being  reimburfed  the  Canada  expedition  charges.' 
-  Rhode- Ifland  may  have  about  1.  550,000  old  tenor,  whereof 
1.  75,000  will  be  funk  by  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  their  Agent, 
on  account  of  the  Canada  expedition;  1  60,000  will  be  funk*  by 
th?  Cape-Breton  reimburfement;  there  will  remain  about  I.  415,000 
lent  upon  mortgages  (of  long  periods,  reaching  fo  far  as  anno  1 763) 
to  the  Qovemmint. 

fecuring 
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feturing  of  Louifbourg  on  Cape-Breton,  till  may  1746, 
\vhen  his  Majefty's  regular  troops  arrived  there  to  de- 
fend it,  amounted  to  261,700!. -new  tenor  paper  New- 
England  currency*  which  according  to  the  exchange  of 
that  time,  amounted  to  183,649!.  fterK.;  but  when 
th«  accounts  were  fedt  liome,  our  currency  was  fo  much 
depreciated,  that  the  261,700!.  new 'tenor,  was  in 
^alue  equal  only  to  104,680!.  fterl.;-  making  a  differ*- 
cnce  of  78,969!.  fterl.  This  produced  a  queftion  at 
Court  and  in  Parliament.;  whether  the  faid  Province 
ought  t9  be  paid  a  fterling  fum,  equal  in  value,  to  the 
fum  in  bills  of  credit,  expended  upon  the  expedition, 
according  to  the  value  of  thefe  bills  an  the  time  the  ex- 
pence  was  contraded,  or'  only  a  fterling  fum,  equal  to 
Bfae  value  of  thefe  bills  in  their  prefent  depreciated^  ftate  ? 
In  goodnefs  they  determined  according  to  the  favodrable 
fide  of  the  queftion,  and  allowed  us  the  full  fum  of 
183,649!.  fterl. 

Number  of  inhdbitants^  produce^  manufactures^  trade  and 

mifcellanies. 

Inftead  of  imaginary  eftimates,  I  conceived  it  might 
be  of  better  credence  to  adduce  loofc  records  and  pub- 
lick  accounts  of  things. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  muft  make  this  general  remark  ;* 
thlat  Dur  forward nefs  towards  expeditions  may  have  oc- 
cafioned  the  court  of  Great-Britain  to  deem  us  felf-fuf- 
ficient;  from  1739  to  1749  in  the  Spanifh  and  French 
war,  Great- Britain  fent  us  only  the  Succefs,  a  fixth  rate 
man  of  war  tor  a  few  montlii,  whereas  in  times  of  the 
profoundeft  peace  we  had  a  conftanc   ftation  man  of 
war  from  Great-Britain.     Our  provincial  armed  veffels 
at  a  great  charge,  befides  their  ferving  as  tenders  to 
the    Britlfh    fquadrons    in   the  affair  of  Cape-Breton, 
their  only  fervice  feems  to  have  been  the  eafy  capture  of 
a  French  Privateer  (loop  Capt.  De  la  Brotz,  no  man  kill- 
ed on  either  dde  ;  the  fault  was  not  in  the  New-England 
men  (they  are  always  forward  in  fervicej  but  in  the  ma- 
nagement perhaps. 

Vol.  I.  L  1  Anno 


4 
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Anno  1656,  wc  had  three  regiments  mtlitia,  Suflfolk^^ 
Middlelex,and  Eflex;  Anno  1671,  three  more  regiments 
were  formed,  viz.  Norfolk  or  Pifcataqua,  Yorkfhirc  or 
ProvinccofMain,andHamplhircuponConne6ticutriver) 
Pifcataqua  regiment  is  now  in  the  Province  ofNcw- 
Hampfhire,  the  other  two  continue  undivided  large  regi- 
ments (perhaps  Yorkfliire  regiment  has  lately  been  di- 
Tided)anno  1748,  Hampfliire  regiment  Col.  Stoddard 
was  about  2600,  York  regiment  Sir  William  PcpperrcU 
2755,  ^hefe  with  Bofton  regiment  Col.Wcndell  0^2500 
men,  are  large  enough  to  be  fubdivided  intobattailions. 

Anno  1 706,  the  m^ilitia  of  MafTachufetts-Bay  in  their 
addrefs  to  the  Queen  call  themfclves  1 2  regiments. 

Anno  1 7 1 T ,  Admiral  Walker  upon  the  Canada  expe- 
dition, demanded  of  the  Government  of  Maflachufcits- 
Bay,  a  fupply  of  failors ;  the  Governor  and  Council  re- 
prefented,  that  their  ordinary  garrifons,  forces  upon  the 
inland  frontiers,  and  men  detached  for  the  Canada  ex- 
pedition, were  upwards  of  2000  men,  which  arc  more 
than  one  fifth  of  the  fencible  men  of  the  province. 

In  the  fpring  anno  1722,  the  fmall  pox  being  over, 
by  order  of  the  Seleft-men,  Mr.  Salter  made  a  pcrluf- 
tration  of  the  town  of  Bofton*,   he  reported   10,670 
fouls ;  this  fmall  pox  time  5980  perfons  were  feired 
with  this  diftemper,  whereof  844  died,  and  about  the 
fame  number  fled  from  Bofton  ;  thus  we  may  cftimatc 
about  12,000  people  in  Bofton  at  »the  arrival  of  the 
fmall-pox.     After  twenty  years  anno  1 742,  by  a  new 
valuation  there  were  reported  16,382  fouls  in  Bofton, 
add  to  thefc  fome  men  lately  gone  upon  the  Cuba  ex- 
pedition, feveral  fons  and  apprentices  defignedly  over- 
looked to  eafe  the  quota  of  Bofton's  provincial  tax,  we 
^hiay  reckon  about  18,000  inhabitants  at  that  time ;  thus 
in  the  fpace  of  20  years,  from  1722  to  1742,  Bofton  in- 
habitants had  increafed  one  third,  or  6000.  Taking'  this 
^in  another  view  ;  ann.  1720  a  year  of  middling  health, 
and  immediately  prececding  the  fmall-pox,  the  burials  in 
Bofton  were  nearly  345  5  by  philofophical  and  political 

arith- 
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BiHthmeticians  it  is  eftimated  chat  in  a  healthful  country 
(fuch  is  Bofton)  i  ^in  35 dies  perann.  is  nearly  12,000 
inhabitants;  anno  1742,  a  year  of  middling  health  in 
Bofton,  were  buried  about  5 1 5  by  35,makes  nearly  1 8,000 
inhabitants.  In  the  valuation  of  17425  of  thofe  in  Bofr 
ton  were  1200  widows,  1000  ot  them  poor;  in  the 
alms-houfe  1 1 1,  in  the  work-houfe  36,  Negroes  1514  ^ 
dwelling- houfes  17199  ware-boufes  166^  horfes  418, 
coWs  141. 

1722  Governor  Shute  returned  to  England ;  in  his  re* 
port  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  he  fays,Thac 
in  the  Province  of  Maflachufetts-Bay,  were  04,000  peo- 
ple,  whereof  15^000  were  in  the  training  lift  (the  alarm 
lift  males  from  16  xt.  and  upwards,  is  about  one  third 
mote  than  the  training  lift,  becauie  many  are  excufed 
from  impreiles  and  quarterly  trainings)  difpofed  into 
16  regiments  of  foot,  and  1 5  troops  of  horfe.  Abqut 
25,000  tun  of  fhipping  in  the  two  colleftions  of  Bofton 
and  Salem  at  that  time. 

In  the  valuation  of  annol728,  for  Bofton  were  about 
3000  rateable  polls,  males  from  16  act.  and  upwards, 
which  is  nearly  the  fame  with  the  alarm  lift  :  For  in- 
ftance,annoi735  therateble  polls  irf  Bofton  were  3637  ; 
anno  1733  the  alarm  lift  was  about  3500,  which  al- 
lowing for  two  years  increafes  is  nearly  the  fame,  N.  B. 
about  this  time,  Capt.  Watfon,  one  of  the  Afleflbrs,  in 
curioCty  examined  the  books,  he  found  the  church  of 
England  people  charged  not  exceeding  one  tenth  of  the 
rates  or  taxes  in  the  town  of  Bofton. 

1735  The  provincial  valuation  was  35*427  polls 
(white  men  of  16  setat.  and  upwards)  2600  Ifegroes, 
27,^20  horfe  kind  of  3  years  old  and  upwards,  52,000 
neat  cattle  of  3  to  4  years  old  and  upwards,  130,000 
fheep  of  one  year  old  and  upwards. 

1742  In  the  valuation  w^rc  41,000  white  men's  polls. 

*  From  the  eflimates  of  Drs.  Halle/  and  Newman,  of  35  birdis^ 
18  arc  boys,  1 7  are  girls. 
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1 749  A  valuation  is  on  foot  but  not  finifhed  ;  here 
will  be  conGderable  dedudtions.  i.  Trade  much  de-> 
cayed,  and  taxes  infupportably  high  has  obliged  many 
to  leave  the  Province.  2.  Men  annexed  to  Ncw-Hamp- 
fhire  and  Rhode  Ifland.  3.  Deaths  occafiQned  by  the 
Cape- Breton  expedition.  4.  Loft  in  the  Minas  of  Nova- 
Scotia  French  maflacre.  5.  Killed  and  captivated  upon 
our  frontiers  by  the  French  and  Indians. 

1747  The  houfe  of  Reprefentatives  in  a  meflage  to 
the  Governor,  fay,  chat  3000  is  about  one  t^welfth  of 
our  fencible  men. 

As  by  charter  the  General  Aflcmbly  of  the  Province 
is  impowered  to  create  Judicatories  for  trying  all  cafes 
civil  or  criminal,  capital  or  not  capital ;  accordingly  by 
aft  of  aflcmbly  in  the  beginning  of  the  French  war, 
Auguft  1744;  the  commanders  in  chief,  may  at  any 
time  call  a  Court  martial,  which  for  munity  or  defer- 
tion  may  inflict  death. 

Although  in  fucceffion  of  years,  things  vary  much; 
we  fhall  for  the  information  of  the  curious  of  after 
times,  infert  the  prefent  ceconomy  of  our  officers  civil, 
land  military,  and  fea  military,  N.  B.  Exchange  being 
10  to  1 1,  New-England  old  tenor  currency  for  one 
fterl. 

Allowances  old  tenor  to  civil  officers  for  1 748. 

1. 

To  the  Governor  9,600 

Secretary  with  extra's  800 

5  Judges  of  fuperior  court  4000 

•Treafurer  with  extra's  iioo 

Com miflary  with  extra's  ,   1600 

Prefident  of  College  1  /^  00 

Profeflbr  of  Divinity  300 

Clerk  to  Reprefentatives  480 

Door-keeper  ^lo 

.  Two  Chaplains  80 

The 
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^be  land  military  ejlablijhment  for  Cape-Breton^    1 745. 

.1.         s. 

To  the  Lieutenant-Gencral  per  month  60 

Colonel  48 

Lieutenant-Colonel  40 

Major  34 

Captain  of  40  to  50  men  1 8 

Lieutenant  12 

Second  Lieutenant  or  Enfign  8 

Adjutant-General  18 

Adjutant  to  a  regiment  i  z 

Serjeant  .68 

Corporal  5     12 

Clerk  .^6       8 

Quarter- Matter  General  '  16 

Surgeon-General  28 

Surgeon  of  a  regiment  25 

Surgeon's  mate  18 

Drum  Major  6       8 

Common  drum  *     5     i:^ 

Chaplain  24 

Arn[iourer  of  a  regiment  10 

Commiflary  of  ditto  1 2 

Three  thoufand  centincls  each  5 

The  Artillery  ejiablijhment  for  Cafe-Breton. 

k» 
To  the  Firft  Captain  per  month  36 

Engineer  34 

Second  Captain  20 

Firft  Lieutenant  16 

Three  Lieutenants,  each  8 

Firft  Bombardier  34 

Three,  ditto,  each  8 

Four  affiftants,  each  8 

Thirty  Gunners,  each  8 

The  artificers  for  the  train  were  12  houfe-carpentjers, 
and  4  (hip-carpenters,  commanded  by  Capt.  Barnard. 

L  1  3  The 
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The  General  was  allowed  2pOQ  1,  for  extniordinar; 
contingent  fervices,  to  be  accounted  for« 

The  encouragement  to  private  men  for  inlifting  was 
4.1.  bounty,  one  month's  advance  wages,  a  blanket,  20  s, 
fubfiilence  which  was  afterwards  advanced  to  30  s.  per 
week,  their  firelocks  to  be  deducted  out  of  their  wages. 

By  follicitation  from  hence,  orders  canne  fipom  home 
to  raife  two  regiments  of  1000  men  regular  troops  each 
for  Louilbourg  garrifon ;  but  by  a  good  providence  ii^ 
favour  of  the  country,  they  never  could  berendred 
cffedive,  and  probably  upon  Louilbourg's  being  eva- 
cuated, thefe  men  may  return  to  their  labour,  for^the 
benefit  of  this  country^ 

To  tbefea  military  ifiabUJbnmt^  '745- 

\.       s. 


To  the  Captatain  per  montl^ 

22 

Lieutenant 

14 

8 

Mafter 

12 

8 

Surgeon 

12 

8 

Chaplain 

12 

a 

Gunner 

10 

Boatfwain 

10 

Mate 

10 

Boatfwain's  Mate 

9 

Steward 

9 

Cook 

9 

Gunner's  Mate 

9 

Pilot 

4 

Carpenter 

<x 

• 

Cooper 

9 

Armourer 

9 

Coxfwain 

9 

Quarter- Mafter 

9 

Midlhipmen 

10 

10 

Common  failors 

8 

N.  B.  Anno  1745  in  the  time  pf  ih^  Cape-Breton  ex- 

pcditiooi 
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pedition,  exchange  with  London  was  7  and  half  for 
one ;  afterwards,  as  our  currency  depreciated,  failors 
could  not  be  got  at  thefe  nominal  wages,  and  a  com- 
mon failor's  wages  was  fetat  lol.  per  month. — In  the 
winter  months,  when  our  armed  veflels  are  laid  up,  the 
Captain,  Gunner,  Boatfwain,  and  three  common  failors 
only  are  kept.— Our  inlaijid  frontier  fummer  forces  (in 
time  of  war)  are  reduced  to  one  third  of  their  compli- 
ment in  winter- 

Anno  1743,  the  year  preceding  the  French  and  In- 
dijan  war,  our  military  charges  were  very  fmall. 

Men 

Caftle  William  in  Bofton  bay  40 

Richmond  fort  on  Quenebec  river  10 

Brunfwick  fort  on  Amarefcogin  river  6 

Pemaquid  fort  eaft  of  Sagadahock  6 

St.  George's  fort  near  Penobfcot  13 

Saco  river  fort  1 3 

Fort  Dummer  on  Connedicut  river  16 

Province  ftore  floop  10 

m      I         ■■ 

The  parties  in  Maflachufetts-Bay  at  prefent,  are  not 
the  Loyal  and  Jacobite,  the  Governor  and  Country,  ^  - 
Whig  and  Tory,  or  any  religious  fedlary  denomina-  " 
tions,  but  the  Debtors  and  the  Creditors.     The  Debtor 
iide  has  had  the  afcendant  ever  fince  anno  1741,  to 
the  almoft  utter  ruin  of  the  country. 

.  Our  late  bad  oeconomy  is  very  notorious ;  for  in- 
ftance,  anno  1725,  Caftle  William  in  Bofton  harbour  was 
Tiduallcd  at  7s.  per  man,  per  week;  anno  1748,  vic- 
tualling was  38  s.  per  week,  becaufe  of  depreciations. 
By  expeditions,  we  loft  many  of  our  labouring  young 
men  •,  this  made  labour  fo  dear,  that  in  produce  or  ma- 
Uufadture  any  country  can  underfel  us  at  a  market. 
far  many  years,  in  the  land-fcrvicc,  the  alk)wance 

LI4  of 
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:   'Vf  -.,    iy  t   '.  :;l;:rin    Jrom  a'Anvii  e's  Breit  r:e*^.ch 

, .    a'-ii'.'j,  < .':'!  <yi  S  j/icmbtr  1746  ;  in  a  very  Ir.rrr  time 

f,  ,r,'j  ;:/.:.  ir'.rj   II. c  c<yuntry,   wtil  armed,  3yr'e:ircdin 

b'.L(j:i  c^rr.rj.oi:,   ftjivic  (>l  ihem  (v.  g,  irom  Brcokficid 

izLVi:..' '.: :  '^ ;:../  ,  in  twocJay,  Cuch  v^itii  a  pack   in  which 

Vas   ]yr /.:".' :i  lor    14  d.^ys;    of   about  a   b'jihcl  corn 

wf.i;_;::  :   CawtZiK  ui  was  to  have  fcnt  U5  1 000  men, 

b<:i:  /  o:/:  iir/ir  ol    th<'ir  training  lift  -,  tliefe  men  were 

paid  by  t;.-.-  i;:ovirrc  lor  their  travel  and  attendance. 

'Ihis  Uii]u:\  f  r^.r.rrrnir.gthe  provinccof  Maflachufetts- 

(^•■^^y,  isiv/e]!ai  fo  mi.ch,  that  feme  heads  in  common 

U|pl|Hr'Iing!and,  f]jall  be  deferred  to  the  following 

W^       ^pmd  lection,  and  at  prefent  only  mention. 

y  /  Timber 
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Timber  of  many  forts.  Many  kinds  of  pine- trees, 
whereof  the  principal  are  the  white  pine,  a  beautiful 
tree  of  the  beft  ufe  for  mafting,  and  joiners  Vork ; 
and  the  pitch  pine,  the  mother  of  turpentine,  tar, 
pitch,  oil  of  turpentine  and  rezin.  Various  kinds  of 
oaks  ;  the  principal  for  fhip-building,  and  other  con- 
ftruftions,  are  the  white  oak,  the  beft,  the  fwamp  oak, 
and  the  black  oak. 

•  f  Grain  of  various  forts,  fcarce  any  of  them  are  na- 
tives or  fpontaneous.  Indian  corn  is  the  principal,  rye 
thrives  tolerably,  as  dolikewife  phafeoli  of  Tcidney  beans 
of  feveral  forts,  called  Indian  or  French  beans ;  all  the 
varieties  of  Englifh  grain  are  fown,  but  do  not  grow 
kindly.  Apples  are  very  natural  to  the  foil  and  climate^ 
flax  grows  well,  and  lately  the  people  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  have  improved  the  fabricjc  of  linen  and  all 
other  fpinning  work.  The  foil  feems  not  ftrong  enough 
for  hemp,  many  trials  have  been  made. 

Fifhery,  fee  p.  294;  whaling,  I  mean  fifh  oil  and 
whale-bone,  have  at  prefent  *  failed  us  much,  and  our 
cod-fi(hing  ;  fifhing  fcooners  are  not  half  fo  many  as  a 
few  years  fince;  anno  1748  only  55  fifhing  fcooners 
at  Marblehead 

Cape- Anne  20 

Salem  8 

Ipfwich  6 

Thofe  fchooners  of  about  50  tun,  fifh  in  deep  water 
(the  deeper  the  water,  the  larger  and  firmer  arc  the  cod) 

+  Our  continent  fouthem  colonies  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
grain,  tobacco  (in  South  Carolina  they  are  making  trials  for  indigo, 
cotton  and  (ilk)  and  deer  (kins.  Our  northern  continent-colonies 
priduce  kindly  pallurage,  cyder,  fifhery,  furs,  naval  ftorcs,  and 
other  timber. 

*  Within  thefe  few  years,  our  cod  fifhery,  whaling,  and  (hip- 
building  have  failed  much  ;  and  by  peculation  and  depopulation,  we 
were  like  to  have  been  carried  into  ruin;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  wc 
may  have  better  times ;  at  prefent  our  trade  is  not  half  fo  much,  and 
t)ur  taxes  from  30  to  40  times  more,  shan  they  were  a  few  years 


ago. 
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ieven  hands  to  each  foxHiery  comwuimikus  ammis^  they 
make  600  quintals  per  fcooner;  gqficrally  five  fives  % 
year,  two  fares  are  to  the  banks  of  the  Ifland  of  SaUc, 
the  other  three  fares  are  to  Banquero»  and  to  die  other 
banks  along  the  Cape- Sable  (bore.  The  mcrchantabk 
dry  cod  are  carried  to  the  markets -of  Spain,  Poitugtli 
and  Italy ;  the  refufe  cod  are  Ihipt  off  for  the  Weft- 
India  iflands  to  feed  the  N^ro  flaves.  Conccrmng  the 
^all  fi(h,  fee  p.  303.  A  fturgeon-filhery  in  the  k- 
▼eral  branches  of  Sagadahock,  fome  years  fincc,  was  en- 
couraged by  a  fociety  of  fifhmongers  in  Londony  but 
from  the  mii'management  of  the  undertakers,  efpecially 
as  to  proper  vinegar,  it  turned  to  no  account,  and  was 
negle^ed  ever  fince  Mr.  Dummer's  Indian  war. 

Our  provincial  (lores  in  the  truck-houies  for  Indian 
trade  has  always  been  very  fmall ;  anno  1 746,  when 
the  Indian  trade  ceafed  becaufe  of  the  war ;  the  Com- 
miflary  for  that  trade  reported,  that  he  was  accountable 
to  the  province  for  aballance  13,3241. 6^.  4d.  old  tenor, 
in  his  hands.  In  New-England,  beaver,  other  furs,  and 
deer  fkins,  are  become  fo  inconfiderable,  they  are  fcarce 
p  be  reckoned  an  article  in  our  trade,  fee  p.  176. 

To  give  a  general  view  of  the  navigation  of  Ma£[a- 
chufetts-Bay,  we  may  obferve,  that  in  this  province  arc 
two  colledions  or  cuftom-houfes,  Bofton  and  Salem. 
At  Bofton  cuftom-houfe,  from  their  quarterly  accounts 
Chriftmas  1 747  to  Chriftmas  1 748,  foreign  veilels  clear- 
ed out  540,  entred  in  430 ;  about  10  years  ago  nearly 
the  fame  number:  from  the  quarterly  accounts  of 
Bofton  diftrift  naval-office,  on  foreign  voyages  Mi- 
chaelmas 1747  to  Michaelmas  1748,  cleared  out  491 
veffds,  viz. 

Ships  51  *  Sloops  249 

Snows  '44     Scooners  93 

Brigs  54  — 

49^ 
Exclufive  of  fifhing  and  coafting  veffels  of  the  pro* 

vinces  and  colonics  of  Maffacbufetts-Bay,  New-Hamp. 

^  '    ^  ihii:cj| 
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fliirc,  Conncfticut  and  Rhode- Ifland.  This  cuftom- 
houie  returns  communibus  annis^  200 1.  fterl.  for  Green- 
wich hofpital, 

Salem  colle£tion  includes  the  ports  of  Salem,  Marble* 
head.  Cape- Anne,  Ipfwich,  and  Newbury.  N..  B.  By 
1  miftake  p.  456.  Newbury  was  faid  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  colledlion  of  New  Hampfhire.  From  the  cuftom- 
houie  quarterly  accounts  of  Salem,  from  Michaelmas 
1747  ^o  Michaelmas  1748,  cleared  out  veffels  upon 
foreign  voyages  131,  cntred  in  96 ;  viz 


Cleared  out,   Ships         4 

Snows      12 

^  Brigs       2 1 

Sloops      3 1 

Scooners  63 


Entred  in,    Ships  1 

Snows  I f 

Brigs  I  IS 

Sloops  J  8 

Scooners  g^ 


*3 
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In  which  were  fhipt  off  to  Europe  32,000  quintals  of 
dry  cod-fifh,  to  Weft-India  iflands  3070  hogflieads  (at 
6  to  7  quintals  refufe  cod-fifh  per  hogfliead)  for  Nc- 
gro  provifion.  New-  England  fliips  off  no  pickled  cod- 
fifh. 

Mr.Blanchandin,  in  anno  1721,  of  the  cuftom-houfc 
diftrid  of  Salem,  fays.  That  in  the  coui  fe  of  feveral 
years  preceding,  conmunibus  anniSy  he  cleared  out  about 
.80  veflels  upon  foreign  voyages  per  ann. 

Ship-building  is  one  of  the  greateft  articles  of  our 
trade  and  manufadirure ;  it  imploys  and  maintains  above 
30  f  veral  denominations  of  tradefmen  and  artificers ; 
but  as  in  all  other  articles,  fo  in  this  more  particularly 
for  a  few  late  years  this  country  has  the  fymptoms  of 
a  galloping  (a  vulgar  expreffion)  confumption,  not  fo 
defperate  but  by  the  adminiftration  of  a  fkilfulphyfician^ 
it  may  recover  an  athletic  ftate  of  health ;  fublata  caufa 
toUitur  effe£fus.  I  fhall  illuftrate  the  gradual  decay  of 
Ihip- building,  by  the  fhip-building  in  Bofton,  meaning 
top-fail  vefTels. 

Anno 
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Anno  1738  on  the  flocks  41  yeflels  of  6324  tuns 

1743  30 

1746  20 

1749  15  2450 

As  to  the  decay  of  our  cod-iilliery,  I  (hall  only  men- 
tion, that  anno  1716,  upon  my  firlt  arrival  in  New- 
England,  by  the  books  ot  the  two  Cuftom-houfe  di- 
ftrids  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,   were  exported  I2a,384 
quintals;  anno  1748  exported  about  53>ooo  quintals. 
Rum  is  a  confiderabie  article"  in  our  manufaAures. 
It  is  diftilled  from  molaffes  imported  from  t,he  Weft-In- 
dia iflands  -,  it  has  killed  more  Indians   than  the  wars 
'^'and  their  ficknefics;  it  does  not  fpare  white  people, 
efpecially  when  made  into  flip,  which  is  rum  mixed 
with  a  foul  fmall  beer,  and  che  coarfefl  of  Mufcovado 
fugars;  it  is  vented  to  all  our  continent  colonies  to 
great  advantage. 

Hats  manufactured  and  exported  to  all  our  colonies, 
19  a  confiderabie  article. 

Iron  is  a  confiderabie  article  in  our  manufaftures  3  k 
confifts  of  thefe  general  branches  :  i.  *  Smelting-fur- 
naces,  reducing  the  ore  into  pigs  -,  having  coal  enough 
and  appearances  of  rock  ore ;  in  Attleborough  were 
ereifted  at  a  great  charge  three  furnaces,  but  the  ore 
proving  bad  and  fcarce,  this  projedion  mifcarried  as  to 
pigs  :  they  were  of  ufe  in  cafting  of  fmall  cannon  for 
fhips  of  letiers  of  marque,  and  in  cafting  cannon-balls 
and  bombs  toward  the  reduction  of  Louifbourg.  2. 
Refineries,  which  -  manufafture  pigs  imported  fronfi 
New-York,  Ifenfylvania  and  Maryland  furnaces,  into 
bar-iron.  3.  Bloomeries,  which  from -f  bog  or  fwamp 
ore,  without  any  furnace,  only  by  a  forge  hearth,  re- 

*  1 20  bufhcls  charcoal  is  fufficient  to  fmelt  rock  ore  into  one  tun 
pigs ;  the  compliment  of  men  for  a  furnace  is  8  or  9,  befides  cut- 
ters of  the  wood>  coalers,  carters,  and  other  common  labourers. 

+  Bog  or  fwamp-ore  lies  from  half  a  foot  to  two  feet  deep;  in 
aboiit  20  years  from  digging,  it  grows  or  gathers  fit  for  another  dig- 
•irg ;  if  it  lies  longer  it  turns  rufly,  and  does  not  yield  well :  Three 
tuns  of  fwamp-ore  yield  about  one  tun  of  hollow  ware, 

ducQ 
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duce  it  into  a  bloom  or  femiliquidatcd  lum'p  to  be  beat 
into  bars,  but  much  inferior  to  thofe  from  the  pigs  or 
refineries.  4.  Swamp  *  ore  furnaces,  from  that  ore 
fmelted,  they  caft  hollow  ware,  which  we  can  afford 
cheaper  than  from  England  or  Holland. 

Oil  of  turpentine  diftilled  from  the  New-England 
turpentine,  which  yields  the  mod  and  bcft  oil  -,  and 
from  Carolina  turpentine ;  as  alfo  refin  or  its  refiduum, 
we  defer  to  a  digreffion  concerning  naval  ftores  in  the 
New-Hampfhire  fedion. 

Mifcellanics.  The  Hsht-houfe  at, the  entrance  of 
Bofton  harbour  was  erefted  anno  1715,  coft  23851, 
17  s.  8  d.  currency.  Light-houfe  money  was  id.  in, 
and  id.  out,  per  tun.  Anno  1742  itwasenadled  at  2d. 
old  tenor  in,  and  as  much  out,  per  tun,  in  foreign 
voyages.  Coafters  from  Canfo  in  Nova- Scotia  to 
North-Carolina,  4  s.  per  voyage. 

In  caftle  William,  of  the  harbour  of  Bofton,  are  104 
cannon,  befides  mortars ;  whereof  20  cannon  of  421b, 
ball,  and  2  mortars  of  13  inches  fhell  arrived  auno  1744, 
with  all  ftores,  excepting  gun-powder,  at  the  charge  of 
the  ordnance. 

1711,  Odl.  2.  In  Bofton,  the  provincial  court- houfe, 
and  fenior  congregational  meeting  houfe,  with  many 
other  good  houles,  were  burnt  downj  J  747,  Dec.  9, 
the  provincial  court-houfe  was  burnt,  moft  of  the  re- 
cords in  the  Secretary's  office  were  confumed  -,  the 
county  records  of  land  conveyances  were  faved. 

There  is  a  public  grainery  in  Bofton,  for  fupplying 
poor  families  with  fmall  parcels  of  grain  and  meal,  at 
10  per  cent,  advance,  for  charges  and  wafte -,  this 
grainery  is  fufEcient  for  10  to  12, coo  buftiels  of  grain 
at  a  time. 

•  Col.  Dunbar,  anno  1731,  informs  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plan- 
tations, thac  ia  New- England  were  fix  furnaces,  meaning  ho'low 
ware  furnaces,  and  19  forges,  meaning  bloomcriei^,  net  rcfinerjes; 
AC  that  time  we  bad  no  pig*furnaces,  aor  refin  i:t:5  oi  pi^s«  .  « 

la 
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In  New-England  the  people  are  generally  Congrcga* 
tionalifts.  Many  of  the  congregational  churches  have 
laid  afide  public  relations  of  their  converting  experien- 
ces, which  formerly  was  required  previous  to  the  admif- 
lion  of  their  infant  progeny  to  baptifm,  and  of  them- 
felves  to  the  Sacrament  df  the  Lord's  Supper ;  giving 
farisfaftion  to  the  minifter,  of  their  faith  and  good  life^ 
is  deemed  fufEcient.  In  Maflachufetts-Bay  are  250 
congregational  churches,  inConnefticut  about  120,  in 
New-Hamp(hire  about  305  in  Rhode-Ifland  only  6  or 
7,  being  generally  Anabaptifts,  Quakers,  and  of  feme 
other  fedaries. 

The  feveral  religious  focieties  in  the  town  of  Bofton, 
anno  1 749,  are  three  churches  of  England,  one  North 
of  Ireland  Prefbyterians,  o  Congregationalifts,  One 
French  Hugonots,  who  by  length  of  time  have  incor- 
porated into  the  feveral  Englilh  congregations,  and  at 
prefent  are  no  feparate  body,  and  have  lately  fold  their 
church-building  to  a  congregation  of  Mr.  Whitfield's 
difciplcs  ;  two  Anabaptifts,  viz.  one  original,  and  one 
feparatift,  one  Quaker-meeting  very  fmall,  Whitfield's 
feparatift,  and  a  feparatift  of  feparatifts. 

The  ability  and  numbers  in  the  feveral  religious  Ib- 
ciettes  in  Bofton,  may  be  gathered  from  a  Sunday's  con- 
tribution for  charity  to  the  poor  of  the  town  much  di* 
ftreffed  by  want  of  fire- wood  in  the  hard  winter,  Feb, 
1 740- 1,  viz. 

1.    s.  d.  1.    s.  d. 

Dr.  Cutler  ^^'n  72  14  2  Mr.  Welfteed  58  00 
Mr.  Price  (-^M  ^34  'O  o  Mr.  Hooper  143  o  0 
Mr.  Daven-?"  3  c^  133     3  3  Mr.  Foxcroft  95    o  0 
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French  church  14  11  3 
Dr.  Col  man  .—  164  10  o  Anabaptift  14  20 
Dr.  Sewall  —  105  p  o  I ri/h  meeting  27  5  0 
Mr.  Webb  —  105  o  o  Mr.  Checkley  72  12  o 
Mr.  Gee        —         71   10  5  Mr.  JByles        40     2  o 

Harvard 
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tIarvard-ColUge  *  in  Majfachufetts-Bay. 

Anno  1636^  Winthrop  Governor,  Dudley  Deputy-^ 
Governor,  and  BellinghamTreafurer;  the  General  Af- 
fembly  granted  400 1.  towards  a  collegiate  fchool,  but 
afterwards  called  a  college  ;  this  was  not  then  applied  j 
it  received  the  addition  of  779 1.  17s.  2d.  a  donatio^ 
bequeathed  1638  by  Mr.  Harvard,  minifter  of  Charles- 
town  •,  the  name  of  the  college  perpetuates  his  memory  \ 
it  is  (ituated  in  a  healthful  foil  (not  above  one  per  cent* 
of  the  fcholars  die  per  ann.)  formerly  a  diftrift  of  New- 
town, and  conftituted  a  townlhip  by  the  name  of  Cam- 
bridge. 1640,  The  income  of  the  ferry  between  Bofton 
and  Charleftown  was  granted  to  the  college ;  it  is  now 
let  at  600 1.  New-England  currency,  or  60 1,  fterl.  p|r 
ann.  this  ferry  is  about  three  miles  from  Cambridge. 

Anno  1642,  The  General  Affembly  appointed  ovcr- 
feers  of  this  college,  viz.'  the  Governor,  Deputy-Go- 
vernor, the  Council  called  Magiftrates,  and  the  ordained 
tninifters  of  the  fix  adjoining  towns  of  Cambridge,  Water- 
town,  Charleftown,  Bofton,  Rockft^ury,  and  Dorchcftcr. 

Their  charter  bears  date.  May  31,  1650;  the  cor- 
poration to  confift  of  a  Prefident,  five  Fellows,  and  a 
Treafurer  or  Burfer,  to  eledt  for  vacancies,  and  to  make 
by-laws  ;  the  Overfeers  have  a  negative. 

The  college-building  confifts  of  a  court  built  on  three 
fides,  the  front  being  open  to  the  fields ;  the  building  on 
the  firft  fide  was  by  a  contribution,  1672,  through  the 
whole  colony  of  18951.  2  s.  pd.  whereof  from  Bof- 

•  In  the  continent  of  North-America,  we  have  four  colleges ; 
whereof  two  are  by  charters  from  home,  that  of  Virginia  is  dated 
anno  1692,  that  for  New-Jerfeys  is  dated  Odober  22,  1746;  the 
other  two  are  by  provincial  or  colony  charters.  Harvard  or  Cam- 
bridge college  of  M^achufetts  Bay,  and  Yale  College  of  Connedicut. 
They  do  not  aiTume  the  names  of  univerfities  or  feminaries  of  univer* 
fal  learning  ;  perhaps  the  firft  defign  of  the  college  in  Maifachufetts- 
Bay,  was  as  a  feminary  for  a  facceilion  of  able  and  learned  gofpel* 
miniilers. 

ton 
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ton  about  800  L  it  was  called  by  the  former  name  Har- 
vard College ;  the  building  on  the  bottom  fide  was 
crefted  anno  1699,  at  the  charge  of  Lieut.  Governor 
Stoughton,  and  is  called  Stoughton-CoUege,  confiding 
of  1 6  chambers,  garret-chambers  included  ;  the  third 
fide  was  built  anno  1720,  at  the  charge  of  the  proving;, 
and  is  called  Maffachufetts-Hall,  confiding  of  32 
chambers.  Befides  this  court,  there  is  ai  houfe  for  the 
Prefident  at  fome  diftance  from  the  court,  and  at  a 
fmall  diftance  behind  the  Harvard  fide  of  the  court  is  a 
neat  chapel,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Holden  of  London,  wi- 
dow of  Mr.  Holden,  a  late  dircdor  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  refident  inftruftors  of  youth,  are  a  Prefident  of 
Supervifor,   four  Tutors  or  Philofophy  Profeflx)rs,  the 
HollifianProfeflfor  of  Divinity,  the Hollifian  Profeflbrof 
Natural  and  Experimental  Philofophy,  and  a  Profeflbrof 
Hebrew.     The  income  or  revenue  of  the  college  is  * 
not  fufficient  to  defray  its  charge.     Some  of  that  body 
have  an  additional  province  allowance;  the  ingenious 
and  reverend  Mr.  Holyoke,  Prefident,  befides  the  rents 
of  the  building  called  Maflachufetts-Hall,  was  voted,  . 
J  748,  out  of  the  province  treafury  1400 1.  old  tenor; 
the  Rev.  Edw.  \Vigglefworth,D.D.  Hollifian  Profeflbr 
of  Divinity,  befides  the  80 1.  New-England  currency, 
the  HoUis  donation,  lately  to  prevent  depreciations,  the 
bonds  at  intereft,  which  are  a  fund  for  thefe  Hollisfala- 
ries,  are  reduced   to  fpecialties,  and  thereby  become 
'liiorc  in  the  prefent  nominal  currency  ;  he  has,  anno 
1748,   an   additional  allowance  of  300 1.    old  tenor. 
The  Hollifian  Profeflbr  of  Natural  and  Experimental 
Philofophy,  is  upon  the  fame  footing  and  falary  with 
-the  Hollifian  ProfeflTor  of  Divinity ;  tho*  this  branch  is 
the  moft  ufeful  of  all  fciences  j  the  prefent  incumbent, 

*  The  college  never  had  any  remarkable  misfortune,  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Cotton  Mather  writes,   that  once,  providentially,  fhort  publk 

.prayers  (I  do  not  know,  that  herebj^he  intended  to  recommend  fhort 

prayers)  by  difmifling  the  ftudents  in  good  time,  difcovered  the  fir«, 

and  prevented  a  conllagration  of  the  college  buildings. 

the 
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the  ingenious  and  induftrious  (obferviations  and  experi** 
ihental  trials  are  induftry)  Mri  Wirithirop  ha&  no  addi-* 
tionil   provincial  allowance  or  encouragement.     The 
Frofeflbr  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  Jiidah  Monis,  for- 
rilerly  a  Jew,  and  publickly  chriltianized,  or  baptized,  in 
th«  college- hall.  May  27,  1722  :  he  has  petitioned  for 
a  pro\^incial  allowance,  from  time  to  time^  but  without 
effeft.     The  four  tutors  commonly  called  Profeflbrs  of" 
philofophy,  have  each  from  the  income  of  the  college 
300  to  400 1.  old  tenor  pef  annum,  with  fome  fmall 
perduHites  ;  there  are  about  ten  Holllfian  j)oor  fcholars 
at  atx)ut  loL  old  tenor  per  annutii. 

Several  well-difpofed  perfohs  have  from  time  to  time 
forwarded  thte  affailr  of  the  college  ;  befides  the  grants 
from  the  provincial  genet*al  court,  land  the  donations  of 
Mr.  Hoi  lis  and  Hopkins; 

,  This  lemina'ry  at  firft  confided  of  a  Preceptor,  two 
Urtiers^  and  a  Treafurer  *,  Mr.  Eaton  was  the  firft  Pre- 
ceptor, he  was  a  man  of  learning,  too  fevere  in  his  dif- 
cipline  •,  the  geheral  Affembly  difmifled  him,  and  Mr. 
Dunfter  *  was  appointed  Frelident  anno  1640,  being  an 
Anabaptift  (a  feft  at  that  time  hated  in  New  England) 
he  was  advifed  to  refign  1654.  Mr.  Chauhcy,  minifter 
of  Scituate,  formerly  a  Church  of  England  minifter,  fuc- 
cecded  him,  and  died  1671,  aet.  82.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  Hoar,  a  dodoir  of  Phyfic  from  the  univerffty  of 
Cambridge  in  Old  England  ^  in  his  time  the  fcholars  + 
dcfcrted  the  college,  and  hte  refigned  1 675.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  Urian  Oakes  j  a  man  of  good  accomplifti- 
ments,  and  minifter  of  Cambridge,  he  died  168 1.  Was 
fucceeded  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Ipfwich,  phyfician,  he  died 
1684,     Was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  Increafe  Mather,  he  was 

.  *  The  New  England  PfalMs  in  prefent  ufe>  are  a  ]utt  ftfiCt  ver« 
don,  but  not  an  elegant  loofe  paraphrafe  ;  they  were  compo(ed  br 
Mr.  Elliot  of  Rockibury,  Mr.  Mather  of  Dorcheftcr,  and  Mr.  Weld, 
printed  anno  1 640^  and  afterwards  corrected  by  Mr.  Dunfter  and 
Mr.  Lyons^  tutor  to  Mr.  Mildmay. 
t  Anno  1672,  there  were  no  Scholars  to  commence^ 
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Pxcfident  or  Reftor  *  for  about  20  years  j  Mr.  Mather, 
upon  the  arrival  of  Governor  Andros,  went  a  voluntiei 
agent  to  the  court  of  England;  he  left  the  college  under 
the  diredlion  of  two  tutors,  Leverett  and  Brattle  -,  he 
came  over  to  New  England  1692,  in  company  with  the 
new  charter,  and  for  his  good  fervices  at  home  had  the 
degree  of  a  Doftor  in  divinity  conferred  upon  him,  the 
firft  and  fole  inftance  of  a  Doftor's  degree  conferred  in 
Harvard- college :  he  was -f:  teacher  of  a  congregation 
in  Bofton ;  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hollis  in  London, 
fbllowed  by  the  foUici  tat  ions  of  Benjamin  Col  man,  D.  D. 
a  minifter  in  Bofton,  procured  the  generous  Hollifian 
donations.    Dr.  Mather  was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  Willard, 
aminifter  in  Bofton.    This  was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  Leve- 
rett, a  judge  in  the  fuperior  court,  and  afterwards  a  wor- 
thy and  moft  defcrving  Prefident  of  this  college,  hisfala- 
ty  from  the  province  was  150 1.  per  annum,  he  died  1724, 
was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  Wadfworth  a  minifter  of  Bofton, 
his  too  eafy  difcipline  was  faulted,  he  died  1737,  and 
the  Prcfidentfhip  continued   vacant  fome  time.     The 
prefcnt  Prefident  is  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Ho- 
Jyoke,  a  minifter  from  Marblehead. 

Proteftanis  of  any  denomination  may  have  their  chil- 
dren educated  and  graduated  here.  At  admiflion,  the 
fcholars  fubfcribe  the  college  laws:  the  manner  of  this 
college  is,  after  4  years  refidence,  they  are  admitted  to 
a  Baichelor*s  degree  in  thefe  words,  Mmitto  te  adfri- 
mum  gradum  in  artibus^  pro  more  academiarum  in  An^ 
glia:  after  three  years  more  (refidence  not  required) 
they  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Matter  of  Arts, 
in  thcfe  words,  Admitto  te  ad  fecundum  gradum  in 
artibus^  prd  more  academiarum  in  Anglia..    They  gene* 

♦  When  Mr  D.dlcy  was  Prefident  of  New  England,  for  diftinfLon 
the  Prefident  of  the  college  was  caJKd  Redor 

t  There  have  been  pa?!ors  in  the  no  trj  Church  or  Congregation 
of  6otl<m»  a  regular  fucv  effion  of  facntr,  ton  and  grandion  ;  tuc 
g'-andfon  upon  fome  party  di^Ference^  in  iac  ola  Congprc^tioo,  kit 
tbrmcd  a  new  diiliaa  ubauiiuous  Church. 
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|ra)ly  become  minifters;  the  proverbial  faying  among^ 
fome  ftrangers,  that  all  the  men  of  nate  in  New*-'Engii 
land  have  been  preachers,  is  not  juft.  The  publitk  aAi 
of  commencement  is  on  thefirft  W6dncfday  of  Julyan-* 
nuaJly,  they  began  to  confer  academical  degrees  anno 
1642,  that  year  nine  fcholars  commenced  batchelors^ 
the  greateft  commencement  was  anno  1725  of  forty- 
five  batchelors,  in  the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Dummcr'i 
the  college  lately  is  upon  the  decline,  as  arc  the  fervile 
arts  and  fciences ;  anno  1746  only  12  ftudents  com- 
meiiced  batchelors. 

BeiBdes  provincial  grants  and  the  legacy  of  Mr.  Har- 
vard already  mentioned,  there  have  been  many  liberal 
contributions  towards  the  revenue  of  the  college,  its 
edifices,  library,  experimental  philofophy,  inftruments, 
&c,  which  the  nature  of  a  fummary  does  not  require  to' 
be  minutely  related;  I  (hall  only  mention Jthc  donations 
of  Hopkins,  and  Hollis,  and  Bolden ;  Safmuel  Sewall, 
John  Leverett,  Thomas  Fitch,  and  Daniel  Oliver  Efqrs 
a  committee  of  the  T'ruftees  appointed  in'  his  Majefty's 
Court  of  Chancery,  to  purchafe  houfes  or  lands  to  per-^ 
petuate  the  charity  of  Edward  Hopkins,  Eftj.  purchafed 
province  lands  now  called  Hopkinton  townfliip  of 
22,500  acres,  including  a  few  peculiar  farms  formerly 
granted.  At  a  meeting  April  19,  17 16,  thefe  Truftees 
agreed,  that  12,500  acres  of  the  lands  Ihould  be  laid 
out  in  lots  and  leafed  at  3  d.  New-England  currency  per 
ann.  quitrent  per  acre  for  99  years,  the  leafes  to  com- 
mence March  25,  i7t>3,'*and  upon  the  expiration  of 
99'years,  the  leafes  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
10  as  never  to  exceed  9  d.  per  acre,  and  the  Truftees. to 
fave  the  termors  or  tenants  from  paying  any  provin- 
cial tax,  for  three  quarters  of  their  lands ;  but  by  cpn- 
tinued  depreciations  of  that  pernicious  paper-currency 
of  New-England,  the  value  of  thefe  lands  was  in  a  pro- 
grcffive  finking  to  the  great  damage  of  the  college ;  to 
check  this  the  general  affembly  ascertained  thofe  .rents 
to  A  fterling  value;    1741,   by  a^ct  of  affembly  the 
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.  quit-rents  were  converted  into  i  d.  ftcrl.  per  acre  per  ann. 

'  Wtil  anno  1823,  and  3  d.  fieri,  after,  the  tertnors  pay- 
Ibg  all  the  provincial  taxes  of  thefe  lands ;  and  to  en- 
able thefc  tenants  to  pay  thofe  province  taxes,  the  com- 
mon lands  ( being  about  8000  acres  )  to  be  divided  a- 
mongft  them  clear  of  any  quit-rent. 

Mr.  Thomas  HoUis  of  London  merchant,  made  a  do- 
nation of  about  300 1.  per  ann.  New-England  currency, 
as  encouragement  for  a  Profeflbr  of  Divinity,  for  a  Pro- 
fefTor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philofophy,  and  ex- 
hibitions for  the  education  of  poor  fcholars,  with  fome 
allowance  to  the  college- treafurer  for  managing  this 
charity;  anno  172 1  he  had  the  thanks  of  the  general 
aflembly,  for  his  donations.  He  made  an  addidon  of 
many  valuable  books  to  the  library,  gave  an  apparatus 
for  philofophical  experiments  to  the  value  of  115].  ft. 
he  lent  Hebrew  and  Greek  types,  he  was  a  benefador 
to  the  Houfatonick  Indians. 

Samuel  Holden,  Efq.  late  Direftor  of  the  bank  of 
England,  bellowed  charides  in  New*England  to  the  value 
of  4,847  I.  New-England  currency.  His  widow  and 
daughtersboilt  a  chapel  in  Harvard-College,  with  other 
benefactions  to  the  value  of  5,585 1.  New-England  cur- 
rency. 


Some  account  of  the  Wars^  or  rather  of  the  Incurfions 
and  Depredations  of  the  Canada  French  and  their  In- 
dians j  againft  the  governments  #r  people  of  New-Eng- 
land and  Nova-Scotia^  from  the  Revo lut tony  anno  1688 
to  anno  1 749 . 

As  nb  writer  of  obfervation  and  leifure,  has  hitherto 
given  us  a  diflinft  account  of  thefe  affairs ;  we  offer  this 
fliort  hiftory,  referring  the  reader  to  fome  previous  ac- 
counts mentioned  in  this  Summary.  See  p.  160,  Wc 
fliall  begin  with  fome  general  obfcrvations^ 
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The  Indians,  in  their  tranfaftlons  and  conferenccSt 
run  much  into  fimilitudes  and  allegories  ♦. 

-f*  The  general  charafters  of  our  Indians,  are  to  de- 
cline open  engagements  j  bufh-fighting,  or  fkulking,  is 
their  difcipline  ;  they  are  brave  when  engaged  ;  great 
fortitude  in  enduring  tortures  and  death  ^  love  of  li- 
berty; iiffeftion  to  their  relations,  implacably  revenge*  * 
ful  II  •,  inhumanly  cruel ;  in  all  their  feftivals  and  other 
dance?,  they  relate  what  fucceffcs  they  have  had,  and 
>yhat  damages  they  h^ve  received  in  their  late  wars. 

Every  nation  or  tribe  is  an  abfolutc  republick  or  ftrift 
democracy ;  their  chief  families  have  a  kind  of  fuccef- 
fion  as  to  property,  but  in  no  other  refpefts  •,  wife  con-» 
dudl,  courage,  and  perfpnal  ftrength,  are  the  chief  rc- 
cpmmendations  for  war  captains,'  etc.  § 

When  the  Indians  breakout,  they  feldom  make  any 
onfet  in  large  bodies;  but,  after  a  general  rendezvous,' 
they  divide  into  fmall  fkulking  parties ;  the  whole  art  of 
war  amongft  the  Indians,  is  the  managing  of  fmall  par* 
tjes,  and,  like  carnivorous  beafts  of  the  foreft  (the 
French,  with  good  propriety,  term  them,  Les  hommes 
des  bois)  commit  rapines  and  moft  cruel  murders,  with- 
out regard  to  age  or  fex  4.. 

♦*  As  formerly  arnqngft  the  Ifraelites,  fo  it  is  at  pre- 

*  Their  l^guage  is  not  copious,  becaufe  their  knowledge  of 
things  is  not  extenfive ;  they  feem  to  avoid  labial  letters. 

+  Sec  p.  191. 

Ij  The  Indians  ar«  the  moft  implacably  vindidive  people  upoa 
earth ;  they  revenge  the  4eath  of  a  relatioD»  or  any  great  affront^ 
when  occaUon  prefents.  Ut  the  diftance  of  time  or  place  ^e  never  fo 
remote. 

f  The  delegates  Gif  the  Indian  motions,  aft^r  agreeing  upon  articles 
with  neighbouring  powers,  are  obliged  to  go  home  and  perfua4^ 
their  young  men  to  concur. 

4*  The  &rbarians  ground  all  their  wars  upo9  perfonal  or  national 
enmity y  whereas  the  ruptures  io  Eurppe  depend  more^upon  intereft 
than  upon  pure  revenge.  To  {let  the  Indians  at  vspriance  one  nation 
againft  another  dfttion;  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  colonies  from  Eu- 
rope, it  prevents  tl^eir  beaver-honting,  'mid  other  branches  of  thft 
Indian  trade. 

f  *  As  man  is  a  gregarioos  animal,  the  American.  Indians  aflbci^f 
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fcnt  with  our  Indians  •,  he  is  a  mighty  prtnce,  or  Saga- 
more,  who  leads  loo  or  200  fighting  men.  The  In, 
dians  reckon  it  a  bioody  battle,  where  they  lofc  10  or 
12  men.  Formerly,  their  inftruments  of  war  were  ar- 
rows and  darts,  at  prefent  our  neighbouring  Indians  ufe 
fire-arms,  that  is,  mulkets  and  fuzils,  a  hatchet,  and 
long  (harp-pointed  knives  f.  Lately  in  winter,  in  war 
times,  they  do  not  travel,  left  the  Englifh  fcouts  fliould 
trace  them.  All  the  incurfions  and  rapines  of  the  In- 
dians arc  concerted,  encouraged,  and  conduced  by  our 
perfidious  neighbours  the  French  of  Canada  y. 
.  The  moft  focccfsful  manner  of  managing  a  war  againft 
the  Canada  iFcench  ^nd  their  Indians,  is  by  fcouting  § 

.  .   •  .  J 

in  herds  or  herds,  but  not  in  a  prcM^reffive  wandering  manner,  as  the 

Tartars  at  this  tUne,  and  as  the  liraelites  of  old  in  the  wildernefles 

of  Arabia. 

'  •Seep.  15:^ and  184. 

.  t  The  far  Indians  ufe  only  ariows  and  dubs. 

I  The.  French  with  their.  Indians  may  plunder,  but  cannot  keep 
poffcilien  of-^ny  of  our  Nort'h- America  continent  colonics;  our  colo- 
nies join,  and  are  well  peopled  :  the  French  Canada  and  Cape-Bre- 
ton colonies  have  not  this  advantage.    ' 

*  Narrow  riirers  ar^  the  bciJL  canoe  travelling,  becaufe  in  lakes,  or 
wide  rivers,  any  confiderable  degree  of  wind  obliges  them  to  go  a- 
fcore. 

§  Mr.  Dammcr;  a  wife  patriot;  by  continued  fcouts  and  rangers  to 
thef^lndian  head*  quarters*  their  clain  banks,  pon^H  which  the  Indians 
frequented  Sot  fiihiiig,  fowling!  and  hunting,  and  their  travellirg 
carrying-places,  kept  the  Indians  at  a  difiance,  and  by  harraflingof 
them,  brooghtthem  to  a  happy  peace.-  "The  Houfe  of  Reprefenta- 
ftives  have  frequently  .viMed,  chat  par  inland  frontiers  are  beft  fecured 
by  fcouting  psrtiei.ia  atmeof  war.  1 744>  they  voted  that  the  fcouts 
on  the  frontiers  have  not  been  employed  in  ranging  according  to  their 
-vete^— fmall  fcattehnggarrifons,  .without  making  exciu£ons  into  the 
-Indian  country,  avail  nothing  ;  this  war  we  had  upwards  of  50  fuch 
at  a  time. 

The  Hoiiie  of  ReprefcntttiTes  at  times  find  fauk  with  ihe  manage- 

'  ment  in  our'laft.  wan     174^,  Feb.  6»  it  being  reprefimted  to  the 

Hou'e   f  Reprefencatives,  ahat  many  of  the  fdldiert  raifed  for  the 

Canada  expedkion,  as  well  at  thofe.zaifed.ior  th&imoicdiate  iervicc 

•  pf  the  province  hiboor.under  divers!  grievances  prqperfbrrthc  Qon&- 

deration  of  this  houfe ;  therefore  a  committee  is  appointed :  when  the 

-levies  iot  thkCsLf€'-^BnHGQ  exf edition  were  daily  oDoiing. to  BpAon, 
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and  ranging  parties  further  than  our  frontiers ;  thus  they 
are  kept  at  a  diftance  from  our  fettlements,  they  are  in- 
timidated, and  fubjeftcd  to  the  inconvenienciesof  fick- 
nefs,  hunger-ftarved,  and  cold-ftarved  by  continued  ha- 
rafling. 

This  laft  French  and  Indian  war,  we  have  praflifed, 
the  cantoning  of  our  frontier  forces  in  many  fmall  parr 
eels,  and  very  little  fcouting :  but  luckily  the  Indians 
were  much  reduced  by  former  wars,  and  by  their  intem'- 
perance  in  the  ufe  of  rum  ;  and  of  the  fmall  remainder 
fome  were  called  off  by  the  Canada  French  to  Crown- 
Point,  and  fome  to  Nova-Scotia  :  the  only  confiderabfe 
appearance  of  the  French  and  Indians  upon  our  frontiers 
this  war,  was  in  fummer,  1746,  June  19,  a  large  party 
appeared  againft  No;  4*,  upon  Connefticut- river,  CapC, 
Stevens,  with  50  men  (doubtlefs  private  property  con- 
duced to  animate  them)  made  a  gallant  and  fuccefsful 
defence  againft  a  large  party  of  the  enemy.  Auguft  19, 
a  party  of  the  enemy  commanded  by  M.  Rigaud  de  Vau* 
dreuil,  appeared  before  Fort  Maflachufcits  5  the  garri- 
fon  furrendered  prifoners  to  be  relieved  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity -,  the  enemy  plundered  the  fort,  and  burnt  it ;  this 
fort  was  by  the  aflTcmbly  defigned  and  allowed   to  be 
the  beft  fupplied  with  forces  andftores,  becaufe  it  flanks 
our  frontier,  being  in  its  N.W.,  corner,  and  theneareft 

the  reprerentatives  by  mefTage  deiire  that  the  forces  may  be  (eat  on 
board  the  tranfporcs,  and  othtr  fofces  prevented  from  coming  in,  left 
they  fhould  be  infedted  whh  the  fmall-pox. — 17469  June  13,  voted 
that  a  committee  be  appointed,  to  enquire  into  the  complaints  of  the 
foldiers  in  the  eaftern  and  weftern  frontiers,  with  refpeft  to  the  fup- 
ply  of  provifions.  —And  a  committee  to  prevent  children  ander  1 6  act. 
from  inlilUng. — 1746,  July  16,  The  Houfe  in  a  meflii^e  reprefeht^ 
that  inducing  of  the  men  impreifed  for  the  frontiers  into  other  mili- 
tary fervice,  there  was  a  great  diftrefs  upon  the  people,  as  requiring; 
further  impreiTes ;  this  may  difcourage  future  houfes  from  ihewins 
their  zeal  in  like  manner  as  this  houfe  has  done. 

*  Phineas  Stephens  and  others,  having  made  good  improvements  in 
No.  4^  a  little  above  the  great  falls  of  Connedticut- river  in  the  pro- 
vince of  NeW'Hampfhire  >  to  maintain  their  fettlements,  built  a  fort 
which  was  afterwards  garrifoned  by  the  province  of  Mafiachufetti-Baf^ 
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to  Crown-Point  French  fort ;  in  Maffachufetts  fori  were 
only  3  women,    5  children,   22   men,  whereof  only. 
eight  were  in  health,  a  feyeant  was  the  commanding 
officer,   they  \v;ere  (hort  of  animunition,  had  only  re- 
maining three  or  four  pounds  of  powder  and  as  much 
lead.  The  defign  of  a  barrier  againft  the  Canada  PrencH 
and  Indians,  perhaps  would  have  better  been  anfwered 
by  four  (Iroi^g  plapcs  well  fitted,  viz.  one  on  Quenebec 
river,  a  little  above  Richmond  fort,  another  high  upNa- 
wichawanock,  or  Salmon  falls  river,    a   third  at  the 
f  crotch,  or  fork  of  Merrimack  river,  and  the  fourth  at 
No. 4,  on  ConncAicut river;  thefe  forts  to  ferve  as  places 
of  arms  for  rendezvous,  and  as  magazines  for  provifions 
and  other  ftores  ;  2Q0  cffeftive  men  to  he  allowed  to 
c^ch  of  them  (may  be  reinforced  upon  ocqanon)  not  -^ 
impreiTed  men,  ei^cepting  for  occafional  reinfprctments, 
tut  voluntiers   in  good  pay,   with  generous  fcalp  and 
captive  premiums  ;  one  half  of  the  men  alternately  to 
be  abroad  in  the  wildernels  at  a  confiderable  advanced 
diflance   from  the  barrier,  ranging  and  fcouting ;  the 
other  half  to  remain  in  garrifon.     In  this  fituation  of- 
/enfivcand  dcfenfive,  no  (kulking  parties  would  venturp 
to  attenipt  o^ir  fettlements,  apd  pur  out-plantations  or 
farms  would  uninterruptedly  continue  under  cultivation 
for  the  general  gooid  of  the  province,  as  well  as  for  the 
private  intereft  of  the  proprietors. 

Bcfides  the  ordinary  fovt$  of  Georgc*s,Pemaquid,Ric|;i.- 
ntondjSaco,  and  fort  Dummer,  there  were  additional  new 
forts  or  bloclc-houfes  in  tlie  weftern  parts,  fort  Maffachu- 
'fetfs,.  Pelharii,  Shirley,  Coferain,  tall-tbwn,  pinfdaJe, 
j^orib^eld,  P.eerfield,  'Road-to>yn,  New-Salem,  Win- 
cheft?r,Lower  Aihuelot,Upper  Afliuelot,  No.  4,  Pequi- 
Oag,  Nafliawog,  Naraganfer,  No.  2,  Browns, Ledpiinfter, 

^  ;■        "     .     . 

^  •  Here  we  fuppofe  Maflkchufelts-Bay  ajad  Ne\Y.-Hampfliire  a£ling 

in  coitxn. 

.  (  t  linprefTec]  men  Cannot  be  long  detained  from  their  families  ar^jji 

bufincfs,  confequentl^  muil  be  frequently  relieved  by  a  rotation  of 

j-iw  (uen,  not  accuilouied  to  this  duty. 

'  '  Lunenburg, 
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I-.pnenburg,  Townlhend,  Groton,  New  Ipfwich,  Salem, 
Canada,  Souhegan  Weft,  New  Hopkinton,  Great  Me^ 
^ows,  Contacook,  Rupiford,  Sunqook-,  in  the  eaftern 
parts  were  Philips  Town,  Berwick,  Kittery,  York,Well$, 
Arundel,Biddiford,  Scarborough,  Falmouth,  Sacarippee, 
NaraganfctNo.  7  or  Gorham's,  New  Marblehead,  North 
.Yarmouth,  Topfom,  Wifhcaffet  or  Unkfechufet,  Rices 
of  Charlemorit,  George  Town  or  Arrowfick,  Wifcaflet, 
SheepfcQt,  Damarafcotti,  and  Eaft  George's  •,  being  ia 
^'1  565  generally  infqffiqi^nt  cantonments ;  whereof  15 
are  in  another  province. 

In  the  inland  frontiers  many  of  the  out  farm  houfes 
Jiave  jets  in  their  corners,  with  loop  holes  for  fmall 
arms,  and  may  be  called  cazernes. 

For  the  feveral  tribes  of  the  New  England  or  Abna- 
qui  Indians  ♦.  In  the  late  wars  with  the  EngUlh,  by 
cold  and  hunger,  by  (icknefs,  and  by  im.moderate  ufe 
of  fpirits,  thefe  Indians  decrcafe  faft.  It  is  true,  that  in 
the  late  wars  with  the  Indians,  we  loft  more  people  than 
the  Indians  Iqft,  becaufe  we  had  more  people  to  lofe,and 
becaqfe  the  Indians  know  better  where  to  find  us,  than 
we  know  where  to  find  them. 

The  variety  of  enfigns  or  fignatures  of  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  are  the  Tortoife,  Bear,  and  Wolf. 

We  have  given  fome  account  f  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Indian  wars  or  incurfions  down  to  the  Revolution, 
and  from  thence  we  now  proceed.  King  William's  re- 
.  volution  in  England  was  November  1688,  in  New  Eng- 
land the  Revolution  happened  in  April  1689  ;  from  that 
time  to  anno  1749  in  fpace  of  fixty  years  we  have  had 
4  Indian  wars. 

1.  In  the  adminiftration  of  Governor  Phipps  and 
Lieutenant-governor  Stoughton  from  1688  to  January 

.7,  1608,9. 

2.  Under  Governor  Dudley  from  Auguft  10,  1703, 
.^ojuly  17,   1 7 13. 

♦P.  i«3.       t  P.  189,  &C.I 

3.  Under 
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3.  Under  Lieutenant-governor  Dummer   from  July 
^5,  1722,  to  Dec.  15,  1725. 

4.  UnderGovernor  Shirley  from  November  174410 

'749- 

We  (hall  take  no  notice  of  the  Spanifli    war,  which 

was  proclaimed  in  London,  0<5t.  1739,  and  inBofton 
4of  New  England  April  1 740,  becaufe  it  did  not  in  the 
Icail  afFedl  our  inland  frontier,  nor  our  fea  coaft;  the  ex- 
pedition againft  the  Spanifh  Weft  India  fettlements, com- 
monly called  the  Cuba  expedition,  ordered  from  home, 
was  a  very  great  difadvantage  to  our  young  colonies  of 
North  America  5  the  American  regiment,  divided  into 
four  Battalions,  confifting  of  about  3600  nnen,  whereof 
fcarce  any  returned ,  depopulated  our  plantations  very 
much  ;  of  the  500  men  fent  from  Maflachufetts  Bay, 
not  exceeding  50  returned.     The  New  England  men 
compofed  the  third  battallion,  excepting  the  two  Rhodc- 
Iiiand  companies  that  were  incorporated    into  the  firft 
battallion  in  place  of  two  North  Carolina  companies  in- 
corporated in  the  third  battallion.     The  feveral  colonies 
were  at  the  tharge  of  levy  moiiey,  of   provifions,  and 
of  tranfports   for   their  refpeftive  quotas ;  they   were 
paid  off  or  difmifled  Od.  24,  1742,  and  allowed  to  keep 
-their  cloathing  and  firelocks.     The    500    men    from 
Maffachufetts  Bay  for  the  Cuba  expedition  coft  us  about 
37,500!.    old  tenor,  which  at   that  time  was  equal  to 
•7000 1.  fterl. 

I.  Phipps  and  Stoughton's  Indian  war.  Anno  1688  a 
general  war  began  to  be  hatched  in  Europe;  and  the 
»eaftern  Abnaquie  Indians  by  inftigations  of  the  Canada 
French,  upon  pretence  of  the  Englilh  encroaching  upon 
their  lands  and  cheating  them  in  trade,  became  uneafy, 
and  bf  gan  «n  open  rupture  by  depredations  at  North 
Yarmouth  and  Sheepfcot,  when  Governor  Andros  was 
in  his  other  government,  of  New  York  ;  captive^  were 
made  on  both  fides-,  Andros  upon  his  return  From  New- 
York  returned  the  Indian  prifoners,  without  receiving 
.  3  from 
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f/om  the  Indians  the  Englilh  which  they  had  captivated. 
In  the  fpring  1689  at  Quochecho  in  New  Hampihirc,  a 
large  party  of  Indians  killed  major  Waldron,  and  about 
20  people  more,  they  carried  away  about  as  many  cap- 
tives-, the  preceding  winter  Governor  And ros  with  1000 
men  marched  to  the  eaftern  parts  and  built  ftnall  fbrtt 
at  Pemaquid,  .Sheepfcot  and  Pejepfcot.  Nov,  1689  our 
army  went  into  winter  quarters,  and  left  garrifons  in 
Wells,  York,  Berwick,  and  Quochecho, 

Anno  1690  MaflachufettsBay  fent  160  men  to  Albany 
in  New  York  government  for  their  proteftion  againu: 
the  Canada  French  and  Indians. 

Anno  1692  Sir  William  Phipps  with  450  men  marches 
to  the  eaftward,  and  built  a  good  fort  at  Pemaquid  eaft 
of  Quenebec  river;  in  Auguft  1696  at  Pemaquid 
the  French  landed  a  few  men  to  join  the  Indians,  capt. 
Chub  who  had  fucceeded  capt.  Church  in  the  command 
of  the  fort  with  c)g  men  double  armed,  bafely  furrendred^ 
the  French  demolifhed  the  fort;  in  this  fort  were  four- 
teen cannon  mounted,whereof  fix  were  eighteen  pounders. 

Anno  1693,  June  12,  arrived  atBofton  Sir  Francii 
Wheeler's  fquadron,  fitted  out  to  diftrcfs  the  French  co- 
lonies in  America,  he  made  fome  vain  attempts  upon 
Martinico  and  Guadaloupe.  Purfuant  to  inftrudlions 
Sir  Francis  propofes  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  the 
attempting  of  Quebec  in  Canada,  to  fail  by  the  beginning 
of  July  with  a  recruit  of  4000  men,  and  four  months 
provifions ;  this  could  not  be  complied  with  upon  fo 
ihort  notice,  the  fquadron  imported  a  malignant,  ill 
conditioned  fever,  which  deftroyed  many  of  our  people, 
and  failed  from  Bofton  Auguft  3,  attempted  Placentiaof 
Newfoundland  in  vain;  arrived  in  England  Oftober  13, 
with  hands  fcarce  fufficient  to  bring  the  fhips  home. 
How  inhumanly  do  fovereignties  play  away  their  men ! 

The  Canada  French  not  capable  to  fupply  the  Indians 
,with  provifions  and  ammunition,  occafioned  a  fubmif-* 
fion  of  the  Penobfcot,  Quenebec,  Amarefcogin,  and  Saco 
Indians,  by  a  treaty  at  Pemaquid,  Auguft  12, 1693;  the 
/  articles 
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articles  were,  i.  To  abandon  the  French  intereft;  2.Tq 
deliver  all  captives.  3.  A  free  trade.  In  fome  fliort 
time  Canadar  eceived  from  France  confiderable  fupplies, 
and  the  Canada  French  perfuaded  the  Indians  to  break 
6ut  again  July  1 8, 1 694,  by  killing  and  captivating  many 
of  our  people  upon  the  frontiers  :  and  afterwards  many 
fcuffles  of  no  confequence. 

'  Anno  1697  A  fquadron  from  France  was  defigncd  to 
make  a  defcent  upon  New  England,  but  were  difperfed 
in  a  ftorm. 

Soon  after  the  French  peace  of  Refwick  1697,  our 
caftern  Indians  fubniitted  Jan.  7,  1698,9. 

t 

'  2.  Dudley's  Indian  war.  About  kven  weeks  after  an 
infidious  congrcfs  at  Cafco,  with  the  Penobfcot,  No- 
ridgwoag,  Amerafconti,Pigwocket  and  Pcnacook  Indians 
Auguft  10,  1703,  M.  Bobaffier  with  about  500  French 
and  Indians  in  feveral  divifions,  by  fiirprize  invaded  a 
frontier  of  about  40  miles  extent  from  Cafco  to  Wells 
and  York, and  made  a  moft  barbarous  havock  (a  French 
mifljonary  maflacre)  fparing  neither  age  nor  fex;  about 
200  men,  women  and  children  were  murdered.  (The 
iflembly  voted  40  1.  premium  for  each  Indian  fcalp  or 
captive;  in  the  former  war  the  premium  was  12  1.) 
This  maflacre  was  foon  after  the  congrefs  with  the  Indi- 
an delegates  in  June  20,  1703,  the  Indians  then  made 
great  profelfions  of  friendfliip,  they  received  our  pre- 
Icnts,  trading  places  and  prices  of  commodities  were 
agreed  upon.  Alhhis  war,  the  five  nations  called  thp  New 
York  Indians  {land  neuter,  and  by  this  ftratagem  the 
Dutch  of  New  York  by  means  of  thefe  Indians  carried  on 
an -advantageous  trade  with  the  French  of  Canada, 

Anno  1703,4,  Feb.  29,  the  French  and  Indians  about 
250,  commanded  by  M.  ArteTl  made  a  moft  barbarous 
inhumane  incurfion  upon  Deerfield  •,  they  killed  about 
^o  perfons,  captivated  about  100  with  Mr.  Williams 
their  minifter,  of  the  captives  they  killed  at  times  about 
2 1  when  unfit  for.  travel. 
2^-'-*'  Anno 
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Anno  1704,  June.  Caleb  Lyman  at  Cowaflbck  on 
ConneAicut  river,  with  i  Englishman  and  5  Mohegati^ 
Indians,  killed  8  enemy  Indians  out  of  9  ;  ourailemblyr 
gave  them  a  reward  of  31 1.  Major  Church  with  550 
voluntiers  vifits  Penobfcot,  Mount  Defert,  Pefamaquady 
and  Minas  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  made  no  attempt  upon 
Port-Royal ;  he  brought  away  many  prifbners.  M. 
Boocore,  with  2  miflionaries,  and  700  French  and  Indians 
defigned  an  incurfion  upon  New  England,  but  from  dif- 
ferences amongft  themfelves  they  difperfed,  fome  of  them 
conforted  and  did  damage  at  Lancafter,  Groton,  Amef- 
bury.  Haver-hill,  Exeter,  Oyfter-River,  Dover,  &c.  In 
the  winter  col.  Hilton  with  270  men  vifits  Noridgwoag, 
but  found  no  Indians.  In  the  winter  feafons  the  Indians 
do  not  fo  much  damage  as  formerly,  the  Englifh  having 
got  into  the  ufe  of  raquettes  or  fnow-fhoes.  A  French 
privateer  Ihallop  was  caft  away  upon  Plymouth  fhore ; 
a  ftorefhip  for  Canada  was  taken  by  an  Englifh  Virginia 
fleet.  The  French  from  Placentia  do  damage,  1704 
and  1705,  in  fcveral  Englilh  harbours  in  Newfound- 
land *.  Capt.  Crapoa  in  a  French  privateer,  carries  8  of 
our  fifhing-veffels  to  Port- Royal  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Anpo  1706,  the  Indians  do  damage  at  Oyfter-river, 
in  April.  In  July,  270  French  and  Indians  made  in- 
curfions  at  Dunftable,  Amefbury,  Kingfton,  Chelmsford, 
Exeter,  Groton,  Reading,  and  Sudbury.  Capt.  Rous 
with  a  flag  of  truce  was  fent  to  Port-Royal  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  negociate  prifoners ;  his  management  wasfault* 
cd  f.  Mr.  Shelden  was  fent  to  Canada  twice  to  redeem 
captives.  Col.  Hilton  with  220  men  ranges  the  eaftern 
fromiers,  and  killed  many  Indians.  About  this  time.the 
premiums  for  Indian  fcalps  and  captives  were  advanced 
oy  aft  of  aflTcmbly,  viz.  per  piece  to  imprcfled  men  10 1. 
to  voluntiers  in  pay  20  L  to  voluntiers  ferving  without 
pay  50 1.  with  the  benefit  of  the  captives  and  plunder. 

Anno  1707-8,  March  13,  from  Boftoia  failed  Col. 

•  Sec  p.  290.      t  See  p.  3^7, 

Church, 
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Church,  with  two  New  England  regiments,  upon  aa 
expedition  again 0:  Port-Royal,  Subercaiie  governor;  he 
returned  re  infeSa  *. 

'  Anno  1 708  in  the  fpring,  a  body  of  800  French  and 
Indians  was  formed,  with  defign  to  invade  the  inland 
frontiers  of  New  England,  but  differing  amongft  thcm- 
fclves  they  feparated,  1 50  of  them  concerted  and  made 
an  incurfion  upon  Haverhill,  killed  the  miniftcr  Mr. 
Rolf  and  many  others.  Col.  Hilton  with  1 70  men  vi- 
fits  Amarafconti  and  Pigwocket. 

Anno  1709,  in  April  and  June,  Deerfield  was  haraflcd 
by  180  French  and  Indians  commanded  by  M.  Revel, 
fbn-in-law  to  M.  Arteil.  Col.  Nicholfon  and  Capt, 
Vetch  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain  propofe  a  conqueft 
of  Canada  by  fca  and  land  forces  f ;  this  in  appearance 
or  femblance  was  encouraged  by  the  court,  and  inftruc- 
tions  were  (ent  to  the  feveral  provinces  to  furnifli  certain 
quota's,  to  be  cloathed,  armed,  and  paid  at  a  Britifh 
charge,  but  by  political  management  at  court,  after  a 
confiderable  expence,  this  was  dropt,  and  an  expedition 
againft  Port- Royal  of  Nova  Scotia  was  diredted  for  tlic 
following  year  B . 

Anno  171 1,  near  Exeter  the  Indians  kill  fcveral  peo- 
ple, col.  Hilton  and  others  were  killed,  and  fome  capti- 
vated :  in  Chelmsford  major  Tyng  and  fome  others  were 
killed ;  and  weft  ward,  fome  were  killed  at  Marlborough, 
Brookfield,  Simfbury,  and  Waterbury.  In  winter  col. 
Walton  ranges  the  Clambank  (hores  eaftward.  The  ab- 
ortive fcheme  for  reducing  Quebec  and  Placentia,  con- 
fcquently  all  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  by  an  expedi- 
tion under  General  Hill  and  Admiral  Walker  §.  In  A- 
pril  the  Indians  do  damage  eaftward.  We  loft  20  fifliing 
veflcis  on  the  Cape-Sable  fhore,  by  the  negligence  of  our 
Guarda  la  Coftas.  Capt.  Carver  takes  a  French  privateer 
from  Placentia  of  45  men.     Upon  the  frontiers  of  Vir- 

•  Sec  p,  308.    t  Sec  p.  308.    I  Sec  p.  308.    §  See  p.  31  f. 
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ginia,  the  French  and  their  Indians  murder  many  inha* 
bitants- 

Upon  advice  of  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  between  Great 
Britian  and  France  in  Europe,  the  Indians  applied  for 
an  accommodation  by  fubmiflion ;  accordingly  at  Portf-: 
mouth  of  New  Hampfhirc,  July  1 1,  1713,  the  Indian 
delegates  had  a,  congrefs  with  the  commiffioners  of  the 
New  England  colonies ;  the  bafis  of  the  fubmiflion  was 
the  treaty  at  Penobfcot,  Auguft  ir,  1693.  And  that 
any  difference  between  a  Briton  and  Indian,  ihall  be  i£* 
fued  in  a  Britifli  court  of  judicature ;  thefe  Indians  were 
called  of  the  rivers  of  St.  John's,  Penobfcot,  Quenebec, 
Amerefcogin,  Saco,  and  Merimack  ;  Mauxis  was  their 
chief. 

3.  Governor  Shute  and  Lieut. -governor  Dummer's 
Indian  war*.  The  Canada miflionaries  1717  perfuaded 
the  Indians,  with  threatnings,  to  claim  fome  lands  fettled 
by  the  Englilh,  this  was  compromifed  at  Arrowfick  ia 
Auguft.  Anno  1719,  the  Indians  were  moved  by  the 
Canada  French  to  renew  the  fame  claims,  but  a  fmall 
fcout  of  60  men  kept  them  in  awe.  Anno  1720,  the 
Indians  were  advifed  by  the  French  to  be  more  infolent, 
by  killing  of  cattle,  and  threatning  the  lives  of  the  inha- 
bitants; col.  Walton  with  200  men  brought  them  to  fub- 
miflion, and  received  four  Indian  hoftages  for  their  future 
good  behaviour.  The  Canada  French  continuing  uneafy 
becaufe  of  our  enlarged  fettlements,  anno  1721  M'.  Croi- 
zer  from  Canada,  M.  St.  Cafteen  from  Penobfcot,  Rollc 
and  De  la  Chafle  French  miflionaries  with  about  300  In- 
dians, make  a  general  appearance  at  Arrowfick  an  ifland 
of  Sagadahock,  threatning  that  if  the  Er^glifli  did  not  re- 
move from  the  claimed  Indian  lands  in  three  weeks,  they 
would  kill  the  people,  burn  the  houfcs,  and  deftroy  their 
cattle;  accordingly  at  Merry- meeting  bay  of  Quenebcc 
river,  June  13,  1722,  the  Indians  mude  a  beginning 
and  captivated  Love,  Hamilton,  Hanfard,  Trefcot,  and 

*  See  fome  anticipating  accoants,  p.  199  and  317* 
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Edgar.  July  5,  1722,  in  Bofton  thefe  Indians  wert 
proclaimed  enemies  and  rebels.  Capt.  Herman  with  a 
^ut  killed  feveral  Indians  upon  Quenebec  river.  A 
body  of  Indians  at  Arrowfick  kill  fome  people,  burnt  60 
dwelJing-houfcs,  and  deftroyed  50  head  of  cattle ;  they 
in  vain  attempted  Richmond  fort  upon  Quenebec  river, 
and  St.  George's  fort  near  Penobfcbt ;  they  feized  aa 
Englifli  floop  at  Pcfamaquady,  *  in  vain  attempted  An- 
napolis of  Nova-Scotia,  they  furprized  16  of  our  fiftiing 
veflels  near  Canfof.  Lovel  with  his  fcouting  party  of 
voluntiers  was  of  great  fervice,  but  at  laft  unfortunate. 
The  great  havock  of  Indians  by  a  large  fcouting  party 
made  at  Noridgwoag  ||.  At  Noridgwoag  a  fcouting 
party  fome  time  before  this  feized  fome  letters  from  the 
Governor  General  of  Canada  to  miflionary  Ralle,  ex- 
horting all  the  French  miffionaries,  notwithftanding  of 
the  profound  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France^ 
to  incite  the  Indians  to  aft  vigoroufly  againft  theEnglifli; 
The  Indians  at  times  did  fome  fmall  damages  upon  our 
frontiers ;  they  invefted  fort  St.  George  near  Penobfcot^ 
30  days  without  fuccefs. 

Anno  1723,  Auguft  21,  arrived  in  Bofton  63  Indians 
of  the  Six  New  York  nations,  with  a  fham  propofal  of 
alliance  againft  our  Eaftern  Indians ;  their  real  projed 
was  only  to  receive  prefents  ;  they  returned  home  with- 
out ftipulating  any  fuccours. 

Anno  1723,  Nov.  ly^  arrived  in  Bofton  a  meflagc 
from  the  general  of  Canada,  by  capt.  Le  Ronde  Denie, 
and  Lieut,  de  Ramfay  de  troupes  marines.  1725,  in 
January,  col.  Thaxter  and  Dudley^  from  Maflachufctts- 
bay,  and  Mr.  Atkinfon  from  New  Hampfliire^  fet  out 
with  a  meflage  to  expoftulate  with  the  French  govern- 
ment of  Canada^  concerning  their  inciting  atid  afljfting 
of  our  rebellious  Indians. 

The  Indians  much  harraflTed  by  our  frequent  fcouts  to 
Penobfcot^  Noridgwoag,  White  Hills,  &c.  and  by  our 

♦  See  p.  317;    t  See  p.  317.    ||  Sec  p.  199^ 
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rangers  vifiting  their  carrying-places,  clam-banks,  fifli- 
ing,  fowling,  and  hunting  grounds ;  fubmitted  to  our 
own  terms,  f  Bofton,  Dec.  25,  1725;  which  was  after- 
wards ratified  at  Cafco,  Aug.  5,  1726.  By  this  Indian 
war,  thefe  Indians  were  fo  much  reduced,  that  in  the 
late  French  and  Indian  war  from  1744  to  1749  we  fuf- 
fered  very  little  upon  our  frontiers.  All  the  fupplies 
from  1720  to  1725  inclufive,  did  not  exceed  242,000 1. 
whereof  10,000 1.  old  tenor  per  ann.  defrayed  the  ordi- 
nary charges  of  government,  a  notorious  inftance  of  ho- 
nefty,  frugality  and  good  management.  The  forces 
were  allowed  per  week,  10  s.  pay,  and  6  s.  provifions. 

4.  Governor  Shirley's  French  and  Indian  war.  The 
war  againft  France  was  proclaimed  in  Bofton,  June  2, 
1744;  and  to  guard  againft  the  French  and  Indian  in- 
curfions,  500  men  were  impreffed ;  whereof  300  for  the 
eaftern  frontier,  viz.  50  from  each  of  the  militia  re- 
giments of  Pepperell,  Gerrifh,  Berry,  Plaifted,  Saltonftall 
and  Phipps;  and  200  men  for  the  weftern  frontier, 
viz.  50  from  each  of  the  regiments  of  Chandler,  Ward, 
Willard  and  Stoddard  ;  25  men  from  each  regiment  of 
Wendell  at  Bofton,  and  Gouge,  for  reinforcing  of  the  or- 
dinary ftanding  garrifons,  viz.  George's  fort  to  40  men, 
Pcmaquid  to  24,  Richmond  to  25,  Brunfwick  to  12, 
Saco  to  20  men;  no  detachments  were  made  from  the 
militia  of  the  old  colony  of  Plymouth.  96  barrels  gun- 
powder were  fent  to  the  feveral  townftiips,  to  be  fold 
to  the  inhabitants  at  prime  coft  including  charges. 

In  fummef  1 744,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
war,  the  Prefident  col.  Mafcarene,  and  council  of  Nova 
Scotia,  reprefent  the  weak  ftate  of  the  garrifon  of  An- 
napolis, and  ill  condition  of  its  fortifications  -,  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  generoufly 
fent  them  a  reinforcement  of  200  men  in  four  compa- 
nies, allowing  25  1.  levy-money  per  man  (the  men  to 

t  See  p.  200. 
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find  their  own  arms)  and  3  months  provifion,  their  pay 
and  further  vidualling  was  from  Great-Britain  -,  they 
continued  about  i  S  months  in  pay,  and  were  of  good 
fervice  againft  M.  Lutre  and  Duvivier*s  attempts  upoa 
Annapolis*. 

The  Cape  Sable  and  St.  John's  Indians  of  Nova-Sco- 
tia having  in  fummer  under  M.  Lutre  made  an  attempt 
upon  Annapolis,  they  were  proclaimed  rebels  and  end- 
miesat  Bofton,  November  1744,  from  three  miles  eaft 
of  Pafamaquady  river;  and  400  1.  old  tenor  granted 
a  premium  for  each  fcalpt  or  captivated  Indian.  When 
it  was  found  that  the  Penobfcot  and  Noridgwoag  In- 
dians had  joined  them,  the  declaration  of  war  was  ex- 
tended to  thefe,  Auguft  23,  1745;  thefe  Indians  having 
burnt  a  fort  at  St.  George's,  fome  houfes,  and  killed 
many  cattle. 

This  war,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  Nova- Scotia,  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  -f-.     i.  M.  Lutre  with  300  Capc- 
Sable  and  St.  John's  Indians,  did  attempt  the  fort  of  An- 
napolis in  June  1744.     2.  Duvivier  with  the  fame  In- 
dians and  fome  regular  troops-  from  LouKbourg,  in  all  a- 
bout  800  men,  in  September  invefted  and  fummoned  the 
fort,  and  after  3  weeks  retired  to  Minas.     3.  M.  Marin 
from  Canada,  with  about  900  French  and  Indians  in  May 
1745  made  a  fliort  appearance  before  the  fort,  and  re- 
tired to  Minas,  thence  to  proceed  towards  the  relief  of 
Louifbourg ;  they  were  intercepted.     4.  M.  de  Ramfay 
with  about  1600  men  French  and  Indians  from  Canada 
arrives  at  Minas  in  fummer  1746,  defigned  to  join  Duke 
d'Anviilc's  armament  at  Chebudo ;  towards  the  end  of 
September  he  came  before  Annapolis,  but  made  no  af- 
lault ;  being  advifed  of  the  return  of  the  French  fleet 
for  France,  he  retired  to  Minas  and  Chichanifto,  and 
from  thence  next  fummer  to  join  a  French  fleet  and  land 
forces  towards  reducing  of  Annapolis ;  in  the  winter 
1746-7  about  500  to  600  of  De  Ramfay's  men  from 

*  Seep.  319.         f  Seep.  319. 
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Chicanidlo,  furprized  the  New-England  forces  cantoned 
at  Minas,  and  did  much  havock  *.    The  French  return 
to.Chicanidlo  waiting  the  arrival  of  la  Jonquiere's  fqua**' 
dron  from  France,  but  upon  advice  of  this  fleet  being 
deftroyed  in  Europe,  de  Ramfay  returns  to  Canada,  ^nd  ^ 
Nova  Scotia  fuffered  no  further  difturbance. 

Thofe  500  men  of  the  Canada  levies,  were  the  fecond 
reinforcement  fent  by  Maflachufetts-Bay  to  Nova-Scotia, 
they  were  about  1 2  months  in  pay,  and  the  remains  of 
them  returned  to  Bofton  in  Autumn  1747. 

Oftob.  31,  1 747,  all  the  Canada  leviesweredifmiflcd, 
and  next  day,  November  i,  about  270  of  them  in  fix 
companies  lifted  as  a  third  reinforcement  for  Nova  Sco- 
tia, they  were  allowed  Britlfh  pay,  and  a  full  cloathing, 
but  foon  wore  out ;  they  were  ordered  home  in  the  Se- 
verity of  winter,  1748-9,  and  in' rags,  but  by  kind 
Providence,  they  generally  arrived  fafe,  and  were  dif- 
mifled  February  24,  1748-9. 

For  the  three  Canada  expeditions  that  have  been  pro- 
jefted,  but  not  eflFefted  fince  the  Revolution,  fee  p.  309, 
etc.  The  Canada  levies  of  174$  were  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Peter  Warren  and  Mr,  Shirley,  with  an  in- 
flrudion  to  employ  them  occaQonally,  as  in  difcretion 
they  might  think  proper ;  accordingly,  late  in  the  year, 
when  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence  was  become  impraftica- 
ble,  they  cantoned  900  of  them,  part  of  the  Crown- 
Point  deftination  (iooo  under  Waldo  and  Dwight  were 
fhe  whole)  along  the  frontiers  in  double  pay,  national 
and  provincial,  and  500  were  fent  to  Nova  Scotia.  In 
autumn,  1747,  Knowles  and  Shirley,  by  inftruftions 
from  home,  had  the  diredion  of  Nova  Scotia. 

For  the  affair  of  Cape-Breton,  a  miraculoufly  fucceff- 
fgl  expedition  -f-,  our  colony  people  love  frolicks;  they 
continued  in  pay  about  18  months. 

For  the  North-  America  fea  campaigns  of  1 744, 1 745, 
1 746,  and  1 747  §,  to  thefc  we  may  add,  that  in  the  winter 

♦Seep.  J24.        t  Sec  p.  335, 345.         5  See  p.  3  3  8,  ^tc, 
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1748-9,  all  the  flation  (hips  of  North- America  were 
called  off,  to  form  a  fquadron  againft  St.  Jago  de  Cuba, 
but  in  vain ;  the  French  and  Spanifli  privateers  improv- 
ed this  opportunity  of  a  naked  coaft,  took  many  of  our 
veffels,  impune  they  failed  up  Delaware  river  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  Philadelphia,  and  many  leagues  up  Che- 
fa  peak  bay  of  Virginia,  and  up  Cape-Fear  river  of 
North-Carolina. 

Towards  the  Crown-Point  expedition,  1 746,  we  fent 
by  water  to  Albany  four  months  provifions  for  1500 
men  with  tents,  a  13  inch  mortar,  and  —  barrels  of 
gunpowder ;  the  fickneflcs  at  Albany,  and  the  alarm 
from  d*Anville's  fquadron  luckily  put  a  check. 

In  the  fummer,  1748,  notwithftanding  of  a  ceffation 
of  arms  in  Europe  being  notified,  fomc  afTociated  ban- 
ditti Indians  in  the  French  influence,  did  damage  at 
Saratogo  at  fort  Maffachufetts,  in  our  caftern  country ; 
and  at  St.  John's  river  of  Nova- Scotia,  they  killed  fomc 
men  belonging  to  the  Anfon  and  Warren  of  the  ordnance. 

There  are  feveral  mifcellany  affairs  belonging  to  this 
article,  to  be  related  in  a  ihort  loofe  manner ;  which 
may  ferve  as  common  place  for  future  hiftorians. 

The  fix  Indian  nations  of  New- York,  by  the  Dutch 
trading  influence,  did  amongft  themfelves  refolve  to  (land 
neuter,  the  Oneides  and  Cayuges,  French  prieft-rid,  re- 
fufed  a  meeting  of  delegates  defired  by  Governor  Clin- 
ton. In  Augufl:  and  September  1746  Maffachufctts- 
Bay  fent  commiflioners  to  confer  with  thefe  Indians 
at  Albany;  and  1748,  Maffachufetts  fent  their  Gover- 
nor and  other  commiflioners  there  to  concert  war  afiairs 
when  the  war  was  over. 

1 746,  The  French  and  their  Indians  from  Crown- 
Point  commit  many  barbarous  murders  and  depredations 
at  Saratogo  near  Albany.  1 747,  The  militia  garrifon 
of  Saratogo  carry  off  the  ordnance  and  ftores,  and  burn 
the  fort,  without  orders  from  the  Governor  or  govern- 
ment, as  it  is  faid.  • 

In  the  fpring,    1 744,  arrive  in  Bofton  the  King's  gift 

to 
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to  Caftle-William  of  20  cannon  of  42  pound  ball,  and 
2  mortars  of  13  inches,  with  all  (lores,  excepting  gun* 
powder. 

Anno  1 744,  the  provincial  aflembly  voted  a  range 
of  forts  to  be  built  between  Connedticut  river  and  New 
York  boundary  line,  viz.  Fall-fight,  Cblerain,  Shirley, 
Pelham,  and  Maflachufctts. 

In  the  fpring  1 745,  the  province  frigate  Maflachufctts 
was  launched,  the  fund  was  6d.  per  ton  each  voyage  up- 
on veflels  in  foreign  voyages,  and  6d.  per  ton  per  annum 
on  fifliing  and  coafting  veflels  of  the  province. 

For  the  years  1745, 1746,  and  1747  the  premium  for 
Indian  fcalps  and  captives  loool.  old  tenor  per  head 
to  voluntiers,  and  400 1.  to  imprefled  men,  their  wages 
and  fubfiftence-money  to  be  dedudled. 

1747,  Auguft,  arrives  in  Bofton,  2 1  days  paflage  from 
Quebec  in  Canada,  a  French  flag  of  truce  with  172  pri- 
foners  and  captives  Britifli  j  70  of  the  Britifli  died  in 
Quebec ;  their  allowance  there  per  day  was  one  pound 
and  a  half  bread,  half  a  pound  beef,  one  gill  of  peafe, 
with  fpruce  beer. 

1 747>  we  fent  a  flag  of  truce,  Auguft  i ,  from  Bofton 
with  63  French  prilbners,  delivered  at  L'ifle  de  Bafque, 
35  leagues  below  Quebec,  and  received  16  Britifli  pri- 
foners,  returned  to  Bofton  Oftober  3. 

On  our  eaftern  and  weftern  frontier,  and  in  the  inter- 
mediate province  of  New  Hampftiire,  befides  ordinary 
garrifons,  there  were,  anno  1745,  about  747  men  for 
iummer  •,  1746,  about  1270  men  for  fummer,  and  315 
for  winter  ;  1747,  about  1676  men  (the  Canada  900 
levies  included)  for  the  fummer,  and  509  for  winter ; 
1748  (including  200  men  from  Connefticut)  i4iomen 
for  fummer,  and  524  for  winter,  50  from  Connefticut 
included. 

1749,  beginning  of  February,  the  peace  which  hai 
been  figncd  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  the  7th  of  Oftober,  1748, 
was  proclaimed  in  London,  and  in  Bolton  May  loth 
following. 

After 
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After  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  with  France  and 
Spain  ;  by  order  of  the  general  of  Canada,  a  confidera- 
blc  number  of  people,  confiding  of  (as  it  is  faid)  fome 
regular  troops,  Canadians  and  Indians,  made  a  fhort  ap- 
pearance near  Bay  Verte  of  Nova  Scotia,  they  pretended 
that  their  bufinefs  was  to  cut  fire- wood  for  the  expefted 
French  troops  to  garrifon  Louifbourg,  but  the  real  de- 
fign  feems  to  have  been,  to  keep  up  their  claim  to  fome 
part  of  Nova  Scotia,  left  Great  Briuin  in  after  times 
ihould  claim  prefcription  from  an  uninterrupted  pof- 
feffion  ;  fome  (hort  time  after  this  the  Governor- genera) 
of  Canada  by  a  formal  letter  to  the  Government  of 
Nova  Scotia,  put  in  a  French  claim  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Nova  Scotia*. 

Peace  being  now  fully  fettled,  the  court  of  Great 
Britain  feems  to  be  in  eameft  (fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
negleded)  in  fettling  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  appears  by  the 
following  extraft  from  the  original  piece. 

Wbiteball^  March  7,  1748-9. 

APropofal  having  been  prefented  unto  his  Majefty, 
for  the  eftabli(hing  a  civil  government  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia  in  North  America,  as  alfo  for 
the  better  peopling  and  fettling  the  faid  province,  and 
extending  and  improving  the  fifliery  thereof,  by  grant- 
ing lands  within  the  fame,  and  giving  other  encourage- 
ments to  fuch  of  the  officers  and  private  men  lately  dif- 
mifled  his  majefty*s  land  and  fea  fcrvice,  as  fhall  be  wil- 
ling to  fettle  in  the  faid  province  :  and  his  majefty  hav- 
ing fignified  his  royal  approbation  of  the  purport  of  the 
faid  propofals,  the  right  hon.  the  Lords  commiftioners 

*  The  General  of  Martinico^s  French  claim  laft  winter  to  the 
ifland  of  Tobago,  40  leagues  fouth  from  Barbadoes,  and  compre- 
hended in  the  commifiion  of  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  was  fome- 
thing^of  this  nature. 

It  IS  probable,  that  claims  of  this  kind  will  be  brought  before  the 
commifTaries  or  commiilioners  ufually  appointed  to  fettle  fome  con- 
cerns, which  otherwife  would  have  protradlcd  the  negotiations  for  a- 
general  peace. 

I  for 
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for  Trade  and  Plantations  do,  by  his  Majefly^s  com- 
mand, give  notice,  that  proper  encouragement  will  be 
given  to  fuch  of  the  officers  and  private  men  lately  dif- 
mifled  his  MajeHy's  land  and  Tea  fervice,  and  to  artificers 
neceffary  in  building  or  hufbandry,  as  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept of  grants  of  land,  and  to  fettle  with  or  without 
families  in  the  province  of  Nova- Scotia. 

To  the  fettlers  qualified  as  above,  i.  will  be  granted 
pafTage  and  fubfiflence  during  their  paflage,  as  alfo  for 
the  fpace  of  twelve  months  after  their  arrival.  2.  Arms 
and  ammunition,  as  far  as  will  be  judged  neceflary  for 
their  defence,  with  proper  utenfils  for  hulbandry,  fi(h- 
ery,  ere61:ing  habitations,  and  other  neceflary  purpo(es. 
3.  A  civil  government,  to  be  eftabliihed  with  all  the 
privileges  of  his  Majefty*s  other  colonies  or  govern- 
ments in  America,  and  proper  meafures  will  be  taken 
for  their  fecurity  and  proteftion. 

The  lands  granted  (hall  be  in  fee-fimple,  free  from  the 
payment  of  any  quit-rents,  or  taxes,  for  the  term  of  ten 
years  -,  at  the  expiration  whereof  no  perfon  to  pay  more 
than  one  (hilling  fterling  per  annum,  for  every  fifty  acres 
fo  granted ;  the  lands  are  to  be  granted  with  the  fol- 
lowing qualifications  and  proportions. 

50  Acres  to  every  private  foldier  or  feaman,  and  10 
acres  over  and  above  to  every  perfon  (including  women 
and  children)  of  which  his  family  fhall  confift,  and  fur- 
ther grants  to  be  made  to  them,  as  their  families  (hall 
increaft. 

80  Acres  to  every  officer  under  the  rank  of  an  enfign 
in  the  land  fcrvice,  and  that  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  fea 
fervice,  and  15  acres  to  every  perfon  belonging  to  the 
family. 

200  Acres  to  every  enfign,  300  to  a  lieutenant,  400 
to  a  captain,  600  to  any  officer  above  the  rank  of  a  cap- 
tain in  the  land  fervice  -,  in  the  fea  fervice,  400  acres 
to  a  lieutenant,  600  acres  to  a  captain ;  30  acres  to 
every  perfon  belonging  to  fuch  families.     Reputed  fur- 

geons. 
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geoni,  whether  they  have  been  in  his  Majefty's  iervic^ 
or  not,  Ifaalt  be  in  the  capacity  of  enfigns. 

All  pcrfons  dcrirous  to  engage,  are  to  enter  their 
Dimes  in  the  month  of  April,  1 749,  at  the  Trade  and 
Plantation  office,  or  with  the  Commiflioners  of  the 
Navy  refiding  at  Portfaiouth  and  Plymouth. 

Omitted  in  the  article  of  Cape-Breton.  1 

■  The  French  people  tranfported  from  Louifboure;  to 
France  (including  the  Vigilant's  men)  preceding  July 
17,  1745,4130,  whereof  1822  via  Bofton,  and  76  via 
New-Hampfliire.  The  French,  while  in  Bofton,  were 
allowed  in  old  tenor  per  week,  viz.  an  inhabitant  from 
Cape-Brecon  20  s.  a  tailor  15  s.  captain  of  the  Vigilant 
5 1.  fecond  captain  3 1.  each  officer  40s. 

N.  B.  This  volume  bcgina  January  1 746-7,  snd  ends  May  1 749. 

End  of  thc^SEftO/olume. 
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